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Universiti Kebangsaan (Bio, Chem, Econ) Kuala Lumpur, A, A. S. Mydin 

Malaysia 
. INDIVIDUALS 

Miss S. Buck (Bw) Brighton Miss H. Perrott London 
G. Davies (Evan) Birmingham Y. Skopstov (Aero, Eng) London 
Mrs Alida Johnson (TTG) London Miss U. Wells Morden, Surrey 
P, Leggate Oxford Mrs C. Amundson Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rhys Matthews (TTG) Sussex Mrs R. Dooley West Palm Beach, 
J. E. North (Bus) London Fla 


Commonwealth Index of Unpublished Translations 

The Translations Department at Aslib wishes to remind users of the Com- 
monwealth Index to Unpublished Translations that we are in part dependent on 
them to ensure accuracy of our records. In cases where the Translations Depart- 
ment has supplied the location for a translation, but knowledge of the existence 
of the translation is denied by the organization concerned, upon direct application 
by the enqurer, the enquirier should at once give details of the unsuccessful 
application to the Translations Department. 

It is sometimes possible for us to suggest alternative locations, and the infor- 
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mation helps us to keep accurate records. Not infrequently it has happened, as 
in a recent instance, that the copy of the translation in fact exists and that all 
that is required is a slight jogging of the holder’s memory—which Aslib is 
quite happy to do! 


Chemical Group course: The Nature and Language of Chemistry 

Following the success of the two previous courses in Basic Chemistry, the 
Chemical Group committee has organized another course especially for those 
who have no chemical knowledge at all. The lecturers will be Mr T. C. Blackler 
and Mr M. Franks of the Polytechnic of the South Bank. . 

The topics will include: Fundamental Concepts, Inorganic Chemistry, 
Organic Chemistry, Physical and Analytical Chemistry, Industrial Chemistry. 
The lecturers have said that the coverage will be broad rather than deep and that 
no attempt willebe made to teach chemistry as such. 

The course will be beld ct Courlasd Grove piau, wands woi omiiia 
from ijth to 21st April. Full board and accommodation have been arranged, 
beginning with a sherry party and supper on the evening of 18th April. 

The inclusive fee for the course is £16. If you wish to attend, please apply to 
Dr H. C. Evans, Education Officer, Aslib Chemical Group, Shell Research Ltd, 


Carrington Plastics Laboratory, Urmston, Manchester M31 4A J. The Education 
Officer will be pleased to supply any further information. 


Co-ordinate Indexing Group Conference 

The second annual conference of the Co-ordinate Indexing Group will be 
held from Thursday, 15th April, to Friday, 16th April 1971 at the University of 
Surrey, Guildford. 

The theme of the conference is “Thesauri: Construction, Development and 
Evaluation’ and papers will be devoted to constructing thesauri for building and 
for local government, Thesaurofacet; the need for structure and evaluation, and 
retrieval performance. The first day will end with the conference dinner followed 
by a series of problem symposia organized by subject fields. 

The conference fee, including meals and accommodation, is £10. A limited 
number of places are available to students at a reduced fee of £6. The Conference 
Secretary is Mr R. M. Rostron, c/o Hutton and Rostron, 42 Claremont Road, 
Surbiton (telephone o1-399 3387/8). 


A selective bibliography on measurement in library and information 
services 

Aslib Publications has recently published A selective bibliography on measurement 
in library and information services, compiled by Rose Reynolds of the Aslib 
Research Department. This list, based on material held in the Aslib Library, 
deals with cost and costings in library services and was originally compiled for 
use within the Research Department. Besides listing works on, for example, 
cost accounting in libraries, costs of abstracting, acquisition, catalogue main- 
tenance, mechanization, microfilming, and many other library procedures, the 
bibliography also makes reference to material on related measurements, such as 
times and planning measures. It is available from the Aslib Publications Sales 
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S e at a reduced rate of 30p (6s) to Aslib members, and 40p (85) to 
others. 


Construction Industry Information Group 

The Construction Industry Information Group, founded in 1962, under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of British Architects, with a membership at the 
first general meeting of 20, has grown to a 250-strong independent group of 
librarians, information officers, and others interested in information work in the 
industry. 

Membership covers all sections of the industry, and through a developing net- 
work of Branches, regional interests can be coped with via local meetings. At 
present Branches exist in London, N. Ireland, Scotland, Midlands and the North- 
West, but scope for local and personal contact exists whenever a handful of 
librarians can get tcoether to discuss common problems. Thisewas the basis of 
be pga] Group. O e 

The first issue of the Construction Industry Information Group Balletin has 
just appeared. It is planned as a quarterly journal, free to members, and available 
on subscription to non-members (price £4 p.a.). It succeeds the duplicated 
Newsletter, published by the Group over the past three years. 

The aim of the new journal, apart from acting as a communication medium 
to the members, is to provide full length articles on librarianship and informa- 
tion activities within the construction industry. The first issue include$ an article 
on the history of the Group, as well as articles on ‘Slide collections’, ‘Building 
Centre information services’, ‘Data co-ordination’, ‘CIRIA information services’. 
As the Chairman of the Group, Mr Charles Rogers (who is also the Hon. 
Treasurer of Aslib), says in his-introduction, ‘this is the first journal to be 
devoted solely to information handling matters within the construction industry’. 

Aslib and the CHG are co-operating in the organization of a three- or four-day 
course on Information for the Construction Industry, to be held at Aslib in the 
week beginning zznd March 1971. Programmes and application forms have 
been distributed with this issue of Proceedings. 


LISA’s subject arrangement 

The recommendations of a Sub-Committee set up to consider the use of the 
Classification Research Group’s Classification of Library Science in Lésbrary © 
Information Science Abstracts have now been accepted by the Library Association’s 
Publications Committee. From 1971, the scheme will continue to be used as the 
basis for the arrangement, but processes and stock will be the leading facets 
rather than types of libraries and library users. This means that abstracts on 
compound subjects such as cataloguing in university libraries and microforms 
in public libraries will be entered under cataloguing and microforms tespectively 
and not under the type of library. The feature headings will be in the following 
form: i 


Cataloguing. University libraries 
Microforms. P&blic libraries 


and backing alphabetical subject index entries will be provided at: 
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University libraries: Cataloguing 
Public libraries: Microforms 


A recommendation to make the annual cumulation of the alphabetical subject 
index lead to serial numbers of abstracts rather than to the notation of the 
scheme has also been accepted. Alphabetical subject indexes to individual issues 
will continue to lead to the scheme’s notation, 


International Federation of Library Associations (IFLA) 

The 37th Conference of IFLA will be held this year at the City Central 
Libraries and St George’s Hall, Liverpool, from 27th August to 4th September. 
The theme of the conference will be “The organization of the library profession’. 

Special international exhibitions on Library Technology and Library Sup- 
pliers, and on ‘Library Associations: their history, services and publications’ 
have been arranged, as have a number of receptions, visits and excursions. 
Papers will be made available in advance in four languages: English, French, 
German and Russian. It is also hoped to hold a Unesco Seminar, which will 
precede the conference, on the latest achievements in advanced librarianship. 

Application forms, which should be returned no later than ist May, are ob- 
tainable from: IFLA Conference Office, Liverpool City Central Libraries, 
William Brown Street, Liverpool L3 8EW. 


National Central Library 
NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY. 54th Annual report of the Executive Com- 

mittee for the year ending 31st March 1970. 

The major event in the year under review was undoubtedly the publication of 
the Report of the Committee on National Libraries (Dainton Report). The 
Trustees expressed approval of what they considered to be the two main 
recommendations of the Report, i.e, the establishment of a National Libraries 
Authority and the situation of the National Reference Library in central 
London. They disapproved of the bias in favour of improving library services 
in science and technology rather than in the humanities and social sciences. It 
was also felt that any reorganization of the lending services should be deferred 
until a National Libraries Authority had been set up and had been able to con- 
duct a full survey of the needs of the situation. The decision, since publication of 
the Report, to institute a feasibility study of the use of computers in the national 
library service, was felt by the Trustees to be a step in the right direction. At the 
end of the financial year no announcement had been made by the Government 
regarding the Dainton Report. 

There was a substantial increase in the number of loan applications received 
by the NCL, the university libraries continuing to be the chief users of the 
Library’s services. A marked increase in loans made from the NCL’s own stock 
was partly due to the increase in the book fund in this and the previous year, 
and also to the transfer of part of the East Midlands Regional Bureau to the 
NCL. 

The Outlier libraries, which are mainly special libraries, continued to lend 
books through the NCL. There are now 400 outliers and the Report again 
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mentions that the Library would be glad to include in this list any special 
library which is prepared to make its collection available through the NCL. 


Space Documentation Service 

The Space Documentation Service (SDS), set up in 1965 by the European 
Space Research Organization (ESRO) and the European Space Vehicle Launcher 
Development Organization (ELDO), is designed to ensure that European 
engineers and scientists have easy access to the scientific and technical results 
generated in the course of space programmes. The basis of the system is an 
exchange agreement whereby NASA makes available to SDS information 
published in STAR (Scientific and Technical Aerospace Reports) and ILAA (Inter- 
national Aerospace Abstracts) since 1962, in magnetic tape form, and also makes 
available microfiches of the documents for dissemination. 

Dissemination of this information in Europe is made possible by the installa- 
tion of a new high-speed information retrieval system, RECON (Remote 
Console), developed by NASA. This allows the user to formulate simple or 
complex search requests via a remote, visual display terminal with keyboard 
coupled to the ESRO computer in Darmstadt, Germany. The database now 
consists of some 500,000 document references and receives 6,000 additions per 
month. 

SDS offers five basic services: retrospective bibliographies to 1962;.a monthly 
SDI service; standard profiles; industrial topics; and a document reproduction 
service. Reduced rates for the services are allowed to government-sponsored 
establishments in the Member States which participate in ESRO or national 
space programmes, Industrial users are charged according to the services they 
use. 

NASA agreement has been obtained to extend the existing terminal network 
to provide direct links with the national documentation centres of Member 
States. The Department of Trade and Industry’s Reports Centre at St Mary 
Cray has been hooked into the network and is already operational. 

Further information about SDS can be obtained from: ESRO, 114 Avenue 
de Neuilly, Neuilly-sur-Seine, France. 


Drug Literature Index 

As announced in the April 1970 issue of the Proceedings, Drug Information 
Systems of London have been co-operating with the Excerpta Medica Founda- 
tion in the production of the Drag Literature Index. Volume 1 of the Index 
comprising 30,000 citations, plus indexes from journals received in Amsterdam 
from January 1969, is now available. Volume 2 comprising the balance of 1969 
and most of 1970 citations will be available early in 1971. The cost of each 
volume is $750. Volume 3 will be published monthly beginning January 1971 
at an annual subscription rate of $1,000. Further details from: Excerpta Medica 
Foundation, 2 Queen Anne Street, London Wr. 


Library of Congress to use Dewey 18 
In a recent press release the editor of the Dewey Decimal Classification, Mr 
Benjamin A. Custer, announced that, beginning on 1st January 1971, the 
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Library of Congress will assign Dewey Decimal numbers from the forthcoming 
18th edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification, and print the results on catalogue 
cards and in book catalogues, as well as record them on the MARC tapes. 
Mr Custer goes on to say: 

‘The 18th edition of Dewey is now in the press, and is expected to be pub- 
lished in mid-1971 by Forest Press, Inc. from its new address, 85 Watervliet 
Avenue, Albany, New York 12206, USA. Although libraries utilizing LC’s 
bibliographic services may thus receive classification numbers, the meanings of 
which have not yet been published, they will enjoy the advantage of early use 
of many important new expansions, such as those for mathematics, law, econ- 
omics, nuclear physics, the biological and medical sciences, history, and 
geography. 

The Library’s decision to apply the provisions of DC 18 before publication is 
based on a desire not only to take early advantage of an edition of Dewey 
deemed superior in many respects to DC 17, but also to promote international 
co-operation through co-ordination with the British National Bibliography, which 
has already decided to use DC 18 on 1st January with the beginning of its new 
five-year cumulation, 1971-1975 

When the 18th edition is available, announcements will appear in the profes- 
sional press.’ 


33rd Annual Meeting of ASIS 

Over 1,200 scientists, engineers and librarians were present at the 33rd 
Annual Meeting of the American Society for Information Science held in 
Philadelphia on 11th-15th October 1970. The theme of the conference was ‘The 
information conscious society’ and subjects of the papers presented at the 
sessions included: SATCOM, the future of information science, information 
retrieval for humanities research, foreign developments in information science, 
the ethical and moral issues of information science, the UNISIST study, and the 
sociological foundations of information science. 

General Chairman of the conference was Dr Eugene Garfield (ISI), and 
Professor Derek J. de Solla Price (Yale University) served as ‘Technical Pro- 
gramme Chairman. 

Among award winners announced at the conference were Mr Cyril W. 
Cleverdon, Librarian of the Cranfield Institute of Technology (and a member of 
the Council of Aslib), who received the ASIS Award of Merit, and Mr F. 
Wilfred Lancaster of the Graduate School of Library Science, University of 
Illinois (and formerly a member of the staff of Aslib), who received the award for 
the best book on information science. 

The annual meeting of ASIS this year will be held in Denver, Colorado. 
Society headquarters are at 1140 Connecticut Ave., NW, Washington DC. 


LA Wheatley Medal for Indexing 

The Library Association has revised the conditions for the annual award of the 
Wheatley Medal for an outstanding index. In order to incregse the number of 
entries, recommendations are now invited from publishers and others, whereas 
previously they were restricted to ‘members of the Library Association and the 
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Society of Indexers’. Recommendations will be judged by a panel representing 
the Society of Indexers and the Cataloguing and Indexing Group of the Library 
Association, the final decision being subject to confirmation by the Chairman 
of the LA’s Publications Committee. Recommendation forms are available from 
the Editor of Publications at the LA (7 Ridgmount Street, London WC1E 7AE), 
to whom they should be returned no later than 15th February 1971. 


Contents of Recent Economics Journals 

Contents of Recent Economics Journals, which began publication in January 1971, 
is a weekly current awareness service covering all aspects of theoretical and 
applied economics. It consists of facsimile reproductions of the tables of con- 
tents of about 140 of the world’s leading scholarly journals—limited in the first 
instance to those written solely or partly in the English language. Emphasis is 
being laid on speed in dissemination, so that facsimiles of the t@bles of contents 
of all the issues received during one week are being mailed to subscribers 
during the following week. 

It is being prepared in the Central Library of the Department of Trade and 
Industry (formerly the Board of Trade Central Library), and is being published 
by HM Stationery Office, PO Box 569, London SE. Subscription is £6 in the 
British Isles, £7.25 to cther countries by surface mail. 


Medical Library Association Fellowships : 

The American Medical Library Association is currently inviting applications 
from abroad for fellowships in two types of study programmes: (1) a year’s 
study course in which attendance at an approved library school is combined 
with a limited amount of travel, and (2) a course of six months working in 
various US medical libraries, sometimes with attendance at a six week summer 
session course in medical libraries. 

A monthly stipend, tuition and travel in the USA are provided, but candidates 
should seek funds for travel to the US from other sources. Applicants should be 
working in, or preparing to work in, a medical library. Further information 
from: Committee on International Co-operation, Medical Library Association, 
Suite 2023, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 6o6r11. 


Slovak Academy of Sciences 

We have recently received from the Central Library of the Slovak Academy 
of Sciences a short list of twenty-four books, taken from the 44th Aslib Annual 
Conference Catalogue, which the Academy would like to have either as a gift 
or on an exchange basis. If any member, who may have a personal interest in 
Czechoslovakia, would like to see a copy of this list with a view to their sending 
these publications direct to the Academy in Bratislava, then they are invited to 
contact the Editor of Proceedings at Aslib. 


People and places 

MR GEOFFREY WHATMORE has been appointed to the new post of Chief 
Librarian of the IPC Newspaper Division. He will be responsible for the 
management of the Division’s national newspaper libraries with an advisory 
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responsibility to other newspaper Division companies. Mr Whatmore was 
formerly Head of Libraries and Information Retrieval projects at IPC Research 
and Development. 


MR JAMES A. DEARDEN, Senior Lecturer in the Department of Bibliographical 
Studies at the College of Librarianship Wales, has been awarded the Cowley 
Prize of University College, London. This prize is awarded annually for the 
best MA thesis in library studies at the University of London. 


Aslib Cranfield Research Project 

Readers are asked to note that the Interim report on the test programme of an 
investigation into the comparative efficiency of indexing systems (Cranfield, College of 
Aeronautics, 1960), which is listed in the latest Aslib Publications catalogue, is 
now out of print. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


HENDERSON, G. P. and HENDERSON, S. P. A. eds, Directory of British Associations. 
3rd edition, 1971-72. Beckenham (Kent), CBD Research, 1970. 328 p. £6. 
(SBN 900246 07 3) 


This is the third edition of the directory first published in 1965. The important 
factor to bear in mind is the introduction of the supplementary directory, 
published by CBD, entitled Councils, Committees and Boards, to which entries for 
several hundred bodies have been transferred from the last edition; there are 
references to those bodies now in CCB which were previously in DBA. Never- 
theless, the number of entries has been greatly increased; more bodies of local 
interest, British Chambers of Commerce abroad and specialist societies in 
medicine and technology have been included. Otherwise the scope is the same 
as in the last edition, with the same format, form of entry and abbreviations in 
the publications, abbreviations and subject indexes, as well as the main alpha- 
betical section. This directory is an admirable example to anyone in information 
work of a useful and usable tool. 


NAYLOR, M. ed. Financial Times Yearbook 1970/71. London, Longmans, 1970. 
405 P. £3-75 (755). ISBN o 582 12654 1) 


This is the 2nd edition of the Yearbook. The layout and order appear to be 
much the same as in the previous volume although headings are clearer, A fairly 
detailed contents list has been included which should make the information more 
accessible. There is still no subject index, however, which would be particularly 
useful for the United Kingdom and international sections, nor is there an 
alphabetical index to countries or organizations. Most of the information has 
been updated and paragraphs on taxation and labour relatiéns have also been 
included for most countries. 
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WHO'S WHO OF BRITISH ENGINEERS 1970-71. 3rd edition. London, Lyon 
Grant and Green, 1970. 755 p. £12. (SBN 85492 oo11 o) 


Following the same lines as the previous edition, the entries in the third edi- 
tion are arranged alphabetically under the biographee and include details of 
special interests, qualifications, publications and address. All the information 
has been supplied by the individual concerned. Once again there are lists of 
abbreviations used, details of professional institutions, and of British engineering 
and allied publications referred to in the text. The list of engineers classified 
under their specialized interests has however been omitted in this edition. 


IO 


USER STUDIES 
A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE FROM 
1966 to 1970 


D. N. WOOD 
National Lending Library for Science and Technology 


Paper presented at the 44th Aslib Annual Conference, University of Aberdeen, 
20th—23rd September 1970 


MY TERMS of reference when asked to prepare this review of user studies were 
to bring Fishemden’s work! up to date. This was published in the Journal of 
Documentation in September 1965 and in his paper he looks at a limited number 
of British use studies and draws some broad general conclusions relating to the 
development of a national information service. The present paper which covers 
the literature back'to the beginning of 1966 is somewhat more detailed. It con- 
siders a wide range of investigations into the information gathering habits of 
scientists, engineers, social scientists and others, and reports results which it is 
hoped will provide managers with information on which to develop policies 
regarding library and information services at all levels. Although an increasing 
number of studies is being carried out in Eastern Europe and in the USSR 
there has been no major work reported and consequently the review considers 
mainly British and American investigations. 

Apart from the Fishenden paper a number of reviews and bibliographies 
cover user studies prior to 1966. The principal works are those by Menzel,2 
Davis and Bailey,3 Paisley,s DeWeese5 and Weinstock ef a/.6 The scale of the 
pre-1966 activity can be gauged from the fact that the DeWeese bibliography 
contains 547 references. 

Since 1966 the Annual Review of Information Science and Technology has contained 
ayearly review of ‘Information Needs and Uses’7, 8 , 9, 10 and although thesg tend 
to be somewhat selective and to reflect the interests of the reviewers, they pro- 
vide a useful means of keeping up to date with major developments. 

An ovet-view of the whole field of user investigations during the last five 
years reveals little change in the basic methodology employed. The self-ad- 
ministered questionnaire often backed up before, and sometimes after, by inter- 
view, remains the principal means of collecting data regarding information 
transfer as a whole. For the study of literature use alone, however, indirect 
methods such as the counting of citations or the analysis of loan records seem 
to have been preferred. Although the general methodology remains the same 
there are noticeable and welcome improvements to be seen in detailed method- 
ology. Samples have been chosen more scientifically, questions have been 
constructed with more thought, the critical incident technique has been applied 
more often and opinions have been sought less. Also noticeable over the half 
decade is the way that the results of many use studies have*been subjected to 
rigorous statistical treatment. 
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If there is one general criticism on the methodological side it is that too few 
investigators seem to have been worried by low responses in questionnaire 
studies. With one or two exceptions this averages about 60% in the case of 
mail questionnaires and 75%, where the investigation has been carried out 
internally. Seldom does there appear to have been a concerted effort to retrieve 
those questionnaires which have not been returned within a week or two; this 
despite the fact that in one casel1 where a double follow-up was done for a mail 
questionnaire the response rate reached 86%. Furthermore there appears to have 
been a uniform failure to attempt to contact non-respondents in order to estab- 
lish whether they were distinctive or random sub-populations. 

Another important featuce of the last fve years has been the appearance of 
reports dealing with information transfer in the social sciences. Before 1965, as 
Paisley4+ discovered when he set out to review the research literature on “The 
Flow of Behavioural Science Information’, most of the repotted use studies 
were in the fields of science and technology. The relatively recent interest in the 
information gathering habits of social scientists is due to the social scientists 
themselves entering the field. 

In reviewing the literature of the last five years over one hundred use studies 
have been examined. Many of these however are concerned with such local 
situations that it is difficult in most cases to see why they have been published 
at all. This is a criticism which can most often be levelled at library use surveys. 
The results of such surveys whilst being useful for administrative purposes, can 
rarely be used to pive a national or international picture, since they usually reflect 
such local conditions as staff/student ratios, interests of academic staff, course 
requirements, library specialization, existence or otherwise of departmental 
libraries, library regulations and so on. It is for these reasons that this review 
will not consider further a rumber of user studies which have been published. 

Also outside the scope of this paper is a consideration of many of the library 
surveys conducted in connection with reports of UK Government Com- 
mittees.12, 13 One reason for this is that many of these are simply descriptions of 
the libraries concerned and the results they contain have few general applications 
from a user study point of view. The main reason however is that the reports 
are the subject of Dr Coblans’ paper which follows. 


Relative use of information channels 

The average scientist and engineer spends an estimated 20—25% of his working 
time searching for information.'4, 15, 16 Because of this it is obviously desirable 
that information needs and uses should be studied with a view to improving the 
overall system of information transfer. This is particularly true at the present 
time when modern technological developments allow virtually any type of 
information system to be designed. 

A study of the literature describing user studies makes one thing abundantly 
clear, namely that the flow of scientific and technical information is by no means 
simple. So many criteria play their part in determining the nature of any one 
individual’s information gathering processes. These include such variants as 
job function, siz of organization, qualifications, place of employment and 
academic discipline. 
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All the various channels which are used as means of acquiring information, 
e.g. journals, books, customers, colleagues, reports, trade catalogues, con- 
ferences, advertisements, suppliers, consultants and mass media can conveniently 
be classified into formal or written, and informal or oral sources. 

Some studies have attempted to investigate the use made of all these sources 
by a large population of workers within a particular discipline. Typical of such 
was the study made of the information requirements of mechanical engineers,17 
the investigation currently in progress on the information requirements of social 
scientists,18 the Aslib study on metals information in Britain,19 and the study of 
the information needs of town planners.20 Broadly based investigations of this 
kind almost inevitably have to make use of lengthy mail questionnaires (the 
social science questionnaire runs to twenty pages) which, even if they are 
completed (in the case of the Aslib study only 3.6% were returned at the first 
stage), rarely allow one to obtain more thana very general picture of the informa- 
tion gathering process. 

More successful seem to have been those studies which look in detail at the 
use made of a particular channel, e.g. the various Psychological Association 
studies, or multi-channel studies involving relatively small populations, e.g. the 
studies carried out by Allen and his colleagues at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Nearly all the investigations that have been reported lead one to conclude 
that the usefulness of the various information channels is determined by the 
functional responsibility of the individual. The papers by Gilmore ef a/?1 and 
Wood and Hamiltoni? both confirm pre-1966 findings that those personnel 
engaged on research and development (including academic workers) make 
considerably more use of formal channels, particularly scientific journals and 
abstracting publications, than do their colleagues involved in industrial produc- 
tion, testing, design, etc. The latter find oral communication”, 23 (particularly 
with colleagues in the same organization) to be among the most useful sources 
of information, whilst the literature they consult is more likely to be a semi- 
published internal report, a trade publication, a commercial journal or a hand- 
book than a scientific periodical. This is not to say, however, that research 
workers do not find informal discussion of value. Indeed, Meadows and 
O’Connorl! revealed that although journals were their principal sources of 
information, astronomers and space scientists in the UK rate informal discus- 
sions as the second most useful source and over 50° made frequent use of this 
information channel. This is confirmed by Amsden!4 in the case of anthro- 
pologists. 

With regard to the relative use of formal and informal sources, it is interesting 
to note the finding of Slater and Keenan?4 that, superimposed on the patterns 
referred to above, is the tendency of American workers to make more use of 
informal channels than their UK counterparts. 

An important feature which has been found to have a very definite bearing on 
the use made of different information channels is the convenience with which 
they can be used. This is one of the main findings to emerge from the MIT 
studies. Making use of what he calls a “solution development*record’ Allen and 
his co-workers studied the problem-solving methods of engineers in industrial 
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environments. Each engineer recorded his use of a number of information 
channels during a period of about fifteen weeks and the investigators then 
ranked these on the basis of perceived accessibility, perceived ease of use, per- 
ceived technical quality and amount of use. The conclusions which have been 
reported in several places 22, 25,26arethat the quality of the channel has no bearing 
on the frequency with which the source is used and that both frequency and 
priority of use are determined by accessibility. This finding received support 
from Kenney?’ who, whilst studying the implications of user needs for the 
design of a catalogue, concluded that ‘people do not like to work hard or travel 
to any extent for their information even at the risk of losing some’. Utterbach28 
and Rosenberg?9 also draw the same conclusion. The latter interviewed ninety- 
six research and non-research personnel and asked them to rank eight informa- 
tion gathering methods on a 7-point scale according to ease of use and amount 
of information expected, and to indicate which method they would use to solve 
three hypothetical problems. The methods arranged in order of preference 
are: 
. Search personal library 
. Search material in building where you work 
. Visit a knowledgeable person nearby 
. Telephone a knowiedgeable person 
. Use a library that is not within your organization 
. Consult a reference librarian ° 
. Write a letter 

. Visit a knowledgeable person twenty miles away or more 

The study revealed an absence of a relationship between preference ranking 
and the amount of information anticipated. For example, use of one’s personal 
library (although headıng the preference list) came 7th in the list of methods 
arranged in order of anticipated value, 
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Informal communication 

It isnot surprising that both technologists and scientists (including social scien- 
tists) make considerable use of oral communication. Apart from it being one of 
the most convenient sources, it allows the searcher to explain personally, clarify 
and modify his information requirements. Furthermore, and here I quote, ‘he 
can expect a colleague’s responses to provide the right information in the right 
amount and within the time required’.30 This is certainly not guaranteed when 
using the literature. 

It bas already been noted that technologists make more use of oral com- 
munication than do research workers. Incidentally this is something they have 
in common with business executives.3! This is partly due to the fact that the 
information most frequently required by technologists relates to procedures, 
materials, techniques and equipment, i.e. the sort of information which col- 
leagues, suppliers and clieats, etc., are most able to provide. 

Although it is not of such primary importance, scientists, too, rely on oral 
communication afa means of obtaining information. This is particularly true at 
certain stages of a research project. An American Psychological Association 
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study (study 11} found oral communication to be used a great deal at the outset 
of a project when ideas were being transformed into action, when findings were 
being interpreted and at the pre-publication stage. 

A major reason for scientists using the informal communication network is 
that information passes through the network anything up to two years before it 
reaches formal publication. It would appear that the only effective way of keep- 
ing up to date with one’s subject is to develop a wide range of personal contacts, 
or in other words become part of what has been termed an invisible college. 
The concept of the invisible college was first put forward by de Solla Price. 
Such colleges are supposed to consist of a group of people with similar interests 
and who use a number of informal communication channels including exchange 
of preprints, reprints and manuscripts,34 telephone calls, conversation at con- 
ferences (both national and international), local meetings, guest lectures, in- 
formal newsletters, and so on. According to Crane35 colleges are held together 
by highly influential scientists, usually senior people, who over the years have 
accumulated a large group of former research students. 

The idea of the invisible college consisting of a small community of scientists, 
each of which is in contact with the others, has been challenged by Mullins.36 
In a study involving 254 biologists, each of which was asked to indicate others 
with whom he was in contact, Mullins found that the 254 people concerned came 
from 64 disciplines. He concluded that instead of invisible colleges there exists a 
core strueture of communication linkages. Because each scientist can see only 
those linkages near to him he does not realize that the network continues in all 
directions. 

Another contribution to the understanding of informal communication was 
made by Allen in studies already referred to.22 26» 37 He and his co-workers dis- 
covered the existence in research and development laboratories of what he terms 
technological gatekeepers. These are people to whom others turn for technical 
discussion and consultation and who, in turn, report having a greater amount of 
contact with professional scientific and technical literature and with technically 
trained friends outside the laboratory. They also attend conferences fairly 
frequently. > 

For obvious reasons conferences are not the most frequently used sources of 
information. The cost of attending them limits all but the most favoured to 
attending not more than one or two per year. In terms of the amount of informa- 
tion obtained, however, they are apparently a very useful source. During 1966-7 
a series of studies was carried out by the Johns Hopkins University’s Center for 
Research in Scientific Communication to evaluate conferences as a communica- 
tion channel.38, 39, 49, 41 Using questionnaires administered to authors of papers, 
attendees and those who subsequently requested reprints of papers, a number of 
interesting results were obtained. Some of these cast doubts on the value of 
formal presentations at conferences. In the first place between 50 and 68% of 
authors reported that oral presentations had previously been made at regional 
meetings. Secondly, between 32 and 50° had already made written presenta- 
tions of the same work (usually as a report or thesis) and thirdly between 78 and 
94% would be writing the work up for publication as a journal article within 
three months of the conference. From the attendants’ point of view, between 
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50 and 70%, were familiar to some extent with the content of the paper before 
going to the conference. The studies go on to show that the majority of useful 
information acquired at conferences is through informal discussion with either 
authors or other attendants. Between 50 and 60°% of the sample reported some 
effect upon their work as a result of some aspect of the meeting other than the 
presentations. 35% of authors of papers reported modifications in their work 
as a result of discussions and 50 to 60% stated that they intended to continue 
interaction with other workers. Incidentally more than 20% of the contacts 
made at conferences were found to be new ones. 


Sources of references 

Before going on to discuss the use of formal written channels of communication 
it should be noted that the informal system often provides the link between the 
scientist or engineer and the formal channels. ‘This is particularly true in the case 
of engineers, most of whom apparently prefer to be referred to a book or 
journal article by a colleague rather than use such formal methods as an abstract- 
ing or indexing journal.!7 This reluctance to use abstracts and indexes is borne 
out by various library surveys 4, 43 which have revealed very little use of these 
bibliographic tools. To some extent this can be explained by lack of knowledge 
(the Parry report!3 for instance revealed that only 37% of British undergraduates 
knew of the existence of abstracting journals and only 14%, had been taught to 
use them) but the fact that they are inconvenient to use must alse play its 
part. 

Some reports which have appeared 4, 45, 46 apparently contradict the above 
statements. Borrowers of biomedical and social science literature from the 
National Lending Library were asked to indicate the source of their references. 
21% of the social scientists and 309% of the biomedical workers reported that the 
reference had been obtained from an abstracting journal. The figures were even 
higher for the very recent literature. Verbal recommendations on the other hand 
accounted for only 13 and 8.6% respectively. The explanation for this must lie 
in the fact that the literature borrowed from the NLL is acquired on inter- 
library loan. It is obtained, therefore, through a library that in most cases does 
not hold the item. Local research workers, consequently, are less likely to have 
heard of the item and therefore to have referred their colleagues to it. The NLL 
studies also ignore the part played by browsing (either along the shelves or 
through particular journals) in locating information of value. This has been 
shown4s, 47,48 to be a majoz, although admittedly not very efficient, information 
gathering technique. 

It is revealing to note from the NLL studies of biomedical literature use that 
mechanized information retrieval systems (MEDLARS, CBAC, Ringdoc, etc.) 
provided very few of the references. Only 2.0% of the biological references and 
only 4.6% of the medical references came from these sources. Possibly, mechan- 
ized services are too remote from users to be used as much as their value might 
warrant. 

Another interesting conclusion to be drawn from the NLL studies is that 
abstracts do not appear to be any better than titles plus keywords at leading 
readers to the worthwhile primary literature. 
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Use of the literature 

Despite the fact that Allen26 found that ‘literature is not greatly used and is 
mediocre at best in its performance’, a considerable number of scientists and 
engineers do make use of it and spend a good deal of their time reading (6-9 
hours per week according to two studies!s, 16), Literature use has been investiga- 
ted in a number of ways. Questionnaire studies have provided qualitative in- 
formation on the relative value of different types of literature and lists of the 
most important journals have sometimes been compiled by analysing responses 
to such questions as “Please list those journals which you see regularly’.17 
Analyses of loan records in libraries,44. 45, 46, 50, 51, 52, 59 citations in books, 
journal articless3, 54, 55, 56, 60 and citation indexes,’ and references in personal 
card indexes,58 are other techniques which have been used. Each of these has its 
merits and drawbacks as discussed by Vickery.49 

Judging by the use made of them in British technical libraries61 textbooks 
(used by 56% of users) followed by periodicals (used by 43%) are the most 
frequently consulted types of literature. In the same study abstracts and indexes 
were found to be used by 22% of the population, handbooks and data books by 
16°% and dictionaries and encyclopaedias by 13%. These however are global 
figures and it should be pointed out that when the use of literature is considered 
by discipline and job function different pictures emerge. Scientists,'for instance, 
make heavier use than do engineers of periodicals and abstract journals while 
using textbooks and data books less. Teachers make above-average use of 
textbooks and review literature while students, both postgraduate and under- 
graduate, are also heavy users of textbooks. Undergraduates make the most use 
of encyclopaedias and make the least use of periodicals. These findings are 
supported by other studies. Amsden!4 reports that journals are the most used 
types of literature among anthropologists and 75% of the literature cited by 
wild-life scientists are periodicals.60 Research oriented personnel in certain 
American industries rate journals as the most important sources of information 
for both current awareness and problem solving, whereas product oriented and 
technical personnel rate trade publications and textbooks as more useful.?1 
Engineers in the American Department of Defense find technical reports one of 
the best sources of information and receive 16% of their information this way.30 
British mechanical engineers!” employed on production, design and testing make 
frequent use of standards, specifications, handbooks and data books compared 
with their research colleagues. On the other hand they make less use of periodi- 
cals. In this respect they have something in common with social scientists, who 
according to Earle and Vickery obtain only 30% of their information from 
periodicals. 

Not only are there differences between research and non-research personnel 
in the frequency of use of periodicals but there are also differences in the type 
and range of periodicals which the two groups use. Scientists and research 
engineers tend to consult the scientific and technical journals and to read the 
literature of subjects other than their own.58 This dependence on other subjects 
is often revealed in citation counts and differs significantly from one field to 
another.53 Palaeontology and zoology for instance rely a great*deal on the litera- 
ture of other subjects, whereas botany is a relatively self-sufficient discipline, 
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Technologists, in contrast to their scientific research oriented colleagues, tend 
to be more insular and to make relatively more use of trade and commercial 
journals. It has been suggested by Ladendorfé? that this is because scientific 
journals are ‘usually incomprehensible to the average technologist’. 

All the use studies which have been reported reveal what most librarians 
knew already, namely the heavy dependence by any given group of users on a 
small proportion of the literature available to them. Thus in the medical field 
Hardeges3 found that only 10 journals were used frequently by more than 50% 
of the teaching stef at Heidelberg University. In the field of astronomy 75% 
of the demand can be satisfied by only 9 titles,55 and Strain reported that only 
25°% of the titles in the IBM Electronics Library were heavily used. At the NLL 
a similar state of affairs exists. In a survey of the use of medical literature,“ 
3.3°% of the titles used were found to account for 21.5°% of the loans and in the 
social sciences,45 17 titles accounted for 20.2% of the requests afid 116 for 55%. 
Trueswells! refers to this characteristic as the 80/20 rule, i.e. 80% of the demand 
can be satisfied by 20% of the stock, and points out the fact that the same situa- 
tion pertains in the field of business and industrial inventory. 

Many of the peziodical use studies contain lists of the most frequently used 
titles. These can be of enormous help to librarians engaged in the setting up or 
weeding of collections. Such lists appear for science and technology,49 medi- 
cine, #4, 50, 52, 59 biomedicine,46, 56 social science,45, 54, 65 ecology,60 and mechani- 
cal engineering.17 5 

It is noticeable from all these studies that English-speaking scientists and 
technologists make very little use of foreign language material. For instance, 
87%, of the requests received at the NLL for biomedical literature were for 
English language serials,44 and the figure was even higher (98.494) in the case 
of social science.45 Similarly, Meadows5s found that 90% of astronomy citations 
were to English language publications. These figures undoubtedly reflect the 
inability of at least British scientists to cope to any degree with foreign languages 
other than French and also their lack of knowledge of translation services.66 

Not only do users of the literature rely almost exclusively on small numbers 
of Baglish language periodicals, they also rely, and to some extent this is more 
understandable, on the recent literature. Clements? discovered that in public 
reference libraries only 1c% of the active literature was published before 1950. 
Wood and Bowers found the half-life of biomedical periodicals and also, 
surprisingly, of social science periodicals, to be 34 years. This was confirmed for 
social science by Earle and Vickery.54 In the United States Jahoda‘? similarly 
reported that the median active age of literature in the files of university scientists 
and engineers was less than 5 years. Literature with the slowest decay rate has 
been found to be that in geology with a half-life of about 12 years, and that with 
the quickest decay rate to be that in electronics with a half-life of about 18 
months. 


Use of libraries 

Most people have in their minds a picture of a library set up to serve the needs of 
a particular comshunity, be it local (as in the case of a public, university or 
industrial library) or national (as in the case of the British Museum, National 
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Reference Library and National Lending Library). To help their users make the 
fullest use of the literature which has been so assiduously collected, catalogues 
are created and maintained at great expense, published bibliographic tools are 
acquired and space is provided for the reader to consult those books and journals 
which he either cannot or does not need to take out on loan. Furthermore the 
library staff are permanently on hand to give help and advice. 

The real picture, as painted by user studies, is quite different. Libraries, ın 
practice, serve only a small proportion of the communities which could use them. 
Clements‘? for instance found that 50% of the users of public reference libraries 
were students and that over half of the visitors had travelled less than 2 miles. 
Almost 30% did not even use the literature; all they required was a place to 
work. An almost identical pattern of public library use was discovered by 
Bundy in the United States.18 Similar findings were reported in the case of the 
British Museum Library.1? Far from serving the nation the BML appears to 
cater primarily for readers in the London Postal Area. Similarly in the case of 
the National Reference Library 50% of the visitors came from within a mile of 
the Library and only 2% worked outside the South East of England. This 
tendency to make use of a library only if itis near at hand is further evidence 
of the link between accessibility and frequency of use of information chan- 
nels. 

When in the library most readers consult an average of 4 documents® but 
rately use either the published bibliographic tools42, 43 or the catalogues36, 43 
to locate the literature. Even when searching for information rather than a speci- 
fic document they seem to prefer to search the shelves, hoping that they will 
come across a book which meets their requirements. At Birmingham University43 
it was found that even amongst those who failed to find the information sought 
65% of the undergraduates and 58% of graduates did not consult the catalogues, 
abstracting tools or members of the library staff. Even where a reader services 
librarian is provided, users seem reluctant to ask for help. 


In conclusion 

Rather than summarize results from the various user studies which might, give 
an unwarranted air of neatness and finality, the following comments arising 
from these studies are presented for consideration: 


1. Ease of use is a more important criterion than potential value when a scientist 
selects an information source. 

2. The undoubted value placed on informal communication suggests that means 
should be developed (possibly some form of directory of interests, skills or 
reseatch projects) that would facilitate interpersonal contact. 

3. The lack of use of library tools such as abstracts, indexes and card catalogues 
suggests that library users need instruction in how to search for information. 
There is evidence that users actually desire such instruction.17 

4. As guides to the primary literature, titles plus well chosen keywords are just 
as reliable as abstracts. Where abstracts score is in helping workers to keep 
up to date without using the primary literature. ° 

5. Mechanized information retrieval systems, at least in their present form, do not 
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be 


2 


3 


seem likely to supplant the more traditional methods of gathering informa- 
tion. 


. Libraries generally are overfell. Judicious weeding of collections based on the 


80/20 rule would provide much needed space without significantly affecting 
the quality of service. 


. The flow of information could be improved by, at best, providing translation 


services within the users’ own organization, or at least by making users more 
aware of national translation services. 


. There is evidence that reviews of progress are wanted by scientists and 


technologists. This is probakly the only way they see of keeping up with the 
ever-expanding literature of their fields. 


. Librarians should sell themselves as well as their services to potential users. 


Lines has shown that in universities the organization of literature courses 
tends to break down the bazrier between students and library staff. 
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DISCUSSION 


a 


M.B, LINE (Bath University) reported that the senior researcher of the OSTI-supported Investi- 
gation into Information Requirements of the Social Sciences, J. M. Brittain, was about to 
publish a major review of information used with special reference to the social sciences. The 
report on the main investigation, which used questionnaires, interviews and participant 
observation, was due to be submitted shortly: its findings reinforced previous studies of 
scientists, but differed at a variety of points. 

A. SANDISON (NRLSIJ) said that the high proportion of NRLSI readers which came from 
London and the South Hast was inevitable. Every reference library had a local role which was 
superimposed on any regional or national roles. For NRLSI this effect was exaggerated by the 
large numbers of workers living near London who searched on behalf of others in all parts of 
the country and of the world. He had found that half-lives measured for literature up to 5 or 10 
years old were much shorter than for older literature. This seemed to result from the super- 
imposition on full retrospective searches of the efforts of workers updating their searches made 
on previous occasions, and, for national libraries, of abstracting and current awareness services. 
Unless this were allowed for, the importance of older literature might be seriously underestim- 
ated; and all half-life figures needed Line’s correction for the amount of literature available. 
Otherwise quite spurious conclusions might be drawn. If every item were used equally often 
in a collection which had doubled in size in the last fifteen years, use statistics would show an 
apparent half-life of fifteen years. But this would bear no relation whatever to any greater 
importance of newer or older literature. 

E. R. YESCOMBE (Northern Polytechnic) said that brief reference had been made to students 
who used their own books or studied notes in academic and other libraries without reference to 
library stock. Non-college based students, studying law and other subjects by correspondence 
courses, frequently did this in London libraries, thereby depriving others who wished to con- 
sult books étc., of seating and table space at peak period. 

R. R. STOKES (Construction Industry Training Board) said that figures, based upon replies to 
questionnaires distributed to users in industry, which claimed to indicate the user rate of 
abstracting services, should be treated with caution because the questionnaires had usually been 
addressed to people who were exceptionally busy and were therefore less likely to complete 
and return them than those who had more time to spare. The fact that only a small proportion 
of the questionnaires issued was returned was not necessarily an indication that the abstracts 
were not used or appreciated. In many cases they were specifically designed as informative 
material for the busy executive who was unable to spare time to read in greater depth and who 
wished to be kept aware of current developments in his field. This was the type of person who 
was unlikely to take time to fill up a questionnaire. 

E. R. EASTEAL (Marconi Company Ltd) agreed with Dr Wood’s statement that graduates 
entering industry frequently did not know or use basic sources of information. He believed 
that the universities were mainly responsible for this, and had led industry to set up education 
departments for continuing and extending their education by the use of induction courses and 
graduate projects. The new company entrant was then immediately faced with the need to 
know and use his company sources of information in order to evolve, design and take up to 
manufacture the project within a given budget and time-scale. 
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THE PLANNING of pure and applied research, with its related questions of 
scientific information pclicy, has become an accepted commonplace even in 
countries where free enterprise is the dominant practice—a sort of general 
panacea, It is rather paradoxical that some of us who were pleading for this 
sort of approach in the late thirties may now be just a little disappointed. I 
would like to remind you that Bernal’s The social function of science’ when it 
appeared in 1939 was considered revolutionary and Utopian by some and plain 
subversive by others. Some of the invective and abuse at the time, about the 
dangers of co-ordination and control, were still echoing during the Royal 
Society’s Scientific Information Conference in 1948. 

Clearly in so complex a situation there are many factors which brought about 
this volte face. However, from the point of view of scientific communication and 
information, perhaps the two most significant causes are the ‘mega-involve- 
ment’ in Governmental finance and the unforeseen implications of the computer 
in storing, exchanging and re-packaging both documentary information and data, 
and in dissemination by printing, etc. (The statistics for two typical countries, 
the USA and Western Germany show the trends. Thus in the USA in the 1950s, 
while the GNP was increasing at $% p-a., the federal expenditure on R & D 
was increasing at 29% p-a. The actual national expenditure on R & D, private 
and public, is now well over $27 billion a year. Specifically for scientific and 
technical information the Federal Government is estimated to have spent $ 215 
million in 1965. In Germany the Federal Ministry for Scientific Research raised 
its budget for scientific information by 44% from 1967 (DM 5.6 million) to 1969 
(DM 8.1 m) and it will be over DM 10 m in 1970.2 This sum is all the more 
significant when it is realized that Germany is highly decentralized with the 
major responsibility and expenditure for education and science in the jealous 
hands of the individual Lander.) 

Once again the real facts of life—essentially the cash nexus—have completely 
changed the whole climate of opinion in relation to governmental controls, 
Thus it is not accidental that one of the most successful of OECD’s initiatives 
has been its “Scientific and Technical Information Policy Group’ (IPG) set up 
in 1965.3 It is constituted by senior officials responsible for national information 
and library activities in nineteen Member countries, mainly in Western Europe, 
but including also Japan and North America. Ata Ministerial Meeting on Science 
held early in 196%a basic resolution was accepted: 


“That Member countries should take appropriate steps with their respective 
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governments to establish in each case a single high level focus concerned with 
all national activity in the field of scientific and technical information.’3° 


Considering the administrative questions involved, this recommendation 
has had rapid results. Co-ordination has become the accepted watchword, 
certainly on paper. In the past two years the creation of an Agency (or Comité or 
Consiglio or Rad or Centraal Organ) for Scientific and Technical Information, 
responsible to the Ministry of Education and/or Science in most of the OECD 
countries, has been reported. Their stated objectives have much in common: 


(a) organization of objective studies of user needs and habits; 

(b) training of information workers at university level and instruction for 
scientists and technologists on how to use documentation services; 

(c) development of information networks and the utilization of internationally 
available secondary stores of subject information on magnetic tapes. 


Admittedly the creation of such a centralized ‘focus’ with any real executive 
power is much more difficult in such countries as the USA, the UK or even 
France, where information services, generators of secondary publications, etc., 
are highly developed and well entrenched. For the smaller countries it is much 
easier to insist on co-ordination as it is more and more becoming a life or death 
struggle in the vast, almost hostile, world of information transfer. None the less, 
one might be forgiven for wondering how many of these Agencies will become 
effective’—there is still too much lip service and not enough understanding that 
scientific information cannot be had on the cheap. 

Thus any serious evaluation of information policy and the problems of 
national co-ordination can be studied most effectively in the efforts of the ‘rich’ 
countries, in terms of documentation potential, like the USA and the UK on 
the one hand, and France and Germany on the other. In addition there are two 
other ‘worlds’, the Socialist countries of Eastern Europe, and the ‘developing’ 
countries, which all have the same basic priorities (information like peace is 
indivisible), but have other potentialities and difficulties. In this paper I propose 
to limit myself to the national policy of the larger OECD countries and the 
relevant international developments of the late sixties. (This limitation is partly 
due to the comparative inaccessibility for me of the original documents for a 
propet understanding of the policies of the countries of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance+ sometimes called COMECON.) 


USA 

The situation in the USA is more complex, more anarchic, more determinative 
for the rest of the world of documentation, more worked over and analysed, 
than in any other country. It is also more open-ended in the sense that almost 
every conceivable solution, from utter /aissex faire to rigid federal control, has 
been proposed. Historically the information crisis is a direct result of World 
War II where for the first time applied science became the dominating factor. 
But the immediate catalytic spark was what might be called the Sputnik effect 
at the end of the fifties. This led to a demand for ‘the reappraisal of the nation’s 
scientific and technical effort, [and] that a series of major studies of scientific-and- 
technical-information problems were sponsored by the legislative and executive 
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branches of the federal government.’s® The direct and important results were 
the creation of the Office of Science Information Service of the National Science 
Foundation (the non-fede-al, non-commercial sector) and the Committee On 
Scientific And Technical Information (COSATI) of the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology (the federal sector). It was at this time that the vogue 
for investigating panels of Congress, task forces, etc. started, and they began 
to take evidence on a wide front and publish their findings and recommenda- 
tions. Thus were provided official publishzd reports giving detailed micro- 
structure, diagnosis and therapy galore. The Weinberg Reports is only one of 
very many of such reports, although it has made a real impact and caught public 
imagination far and wide, partly due to the quality of writing of its Chairman, 
a distinguished scientist-administrator, and its formulation of current pro- 
gressive thinking. But the recommendatioas were not really translated into 
action and the suggested ‘Specialized information centers’ met considerable 
opposition. However, in the form of ‘Info-mation analysis centers’ (there are 
now at least three hundred such centres in Federal Agencies) they are a 
major contribution to critical review, compi-ation and re-packaging of scientific 
data in depth, inevitably and justifiably at a nigh cost in scientific manpower. 

Fortunately this cornucopia of exploratory reports has been expertly analysed, 
compared and summarized by a team from the System Development Corpora- 
tion, under contract with COSATI, and sublished with the title ‘National 
document-handling systems for science and technology’.? From 1958, when the 
Baker Report (Improving the availability of scientific and technical information in the 
US) appeared, till 1965, there were more than twenty such reports, and they 
selected fifteen of them for review. (They alsc include a description of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the highly centralized Institute, VINITI in the 
USSR.) 

The picture which emerges is a present 3ystem (or lack of system) of great 
complexity running in parallel at times and thoroughly intertwined at others, 
supported separately by the Congress and the President’s Office. The present 
set-up could be strengthened by the least additional expenditure. “This concept, 
however, does not adequately provide for overall fiscal planning, thus per- 
petuating spending. In the long run, the continuance of overlapping collections 
and duplicative services, combined with an increasing number of users and 
science and technology documents, will result in costly inefficiencies and per- 
haps the highest ultimate cost’.? Above all it would be hard to meet one of the 
fundamental assumptions that seems to have matured over the years, since the 
first Sputnik was launched, namely that 


“The federal government has the responsibility to ensure that there exists 
within the United States at least one accessible copy of each significant 
publication of the worldwice scientific and technical literature.’ 


Although almost every phrase of this thesis begs a number of questions, docu- 
mentalists and librarians all understand instinctively what is meant; after all, the 
idea behind it has always been part of our unwritten credo. My only addition 
would be to ask wHy only S & T-—if our society is to be sane, it must be one 
culture rather than two. If one accepts the principle we must ask ourselves very 
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*eriously how large must a country or a region be to justify such an aim. Be 
that as 1t may, the fact remains that in trying to achieve the above aim Americans 
have had to begin to accept shared cataloguing, MARC, some international 
standardization. The older policy of going it alone is gradually breaking down; 
in a number of subject fields, e.g. atomic energy, chemistry and now agriculture 
they are making bilateral exchange agreements or operating within international 
systems like INIS.8 

As COSATI was beginning to succeed in co-ordinating federal information 
units, it also became clear that its effect on private (professional and commercial) 
documentation was naturally much less marked. Therefore the NSF arranged in 
1966 for two prestige academies (Sciences and Engineering) to establish a 
committee, the so-called Committee on Scientific And Technical COMmunica- 
tion (SATCOM), to recommend suitable policies for this toughest of all inter- 
faces—Goverrfment v The rest. This Committee of twenty-five members was 
composed of academics and industrialists in a 2:1 ratio and their Report** 
which appeared in 1969 is in some ways a sort of apotheosis of a decade of 
reports. The ‘philosophy’ advocated comes through loud and clear in the follow- 
ing statement which is a finely phrased compromise. 


‘To be pluralistic, user-oriented, rapidly evolving under strong federal 
support—but with strong self-coordination to match the growing responsi- 
bilities of the private organizations—is, in broad outline, the pattern we 
advocate for the rigorous growth of scientific and technical communica- 
tion.’ 


There follow fifty-five specific recommendations, arranged under five general 
arcas: 


1. Planning, co-ordination and leadership. 

2. Services for users (consolidation and re-processing). 

3. Classical services (libraries, communication by publication, secondary 
services, conferences). 

4. Personal informal communication. 

5. Research. 


The first recommendation is for the establishment ofananalogous body toCOSATI 
in the form of a permanent Joint Commission on Scientific and Technical 
Communication, responsible to the Councils of the two Academies. This would 
speak for the scientific, technical and commercial communities on the problems 
of information transfer and act as a go-between with the federal authorities. But 
as in all matters of planning and government the brutal reality is that committees 
are as effective as the power and the sanctions they command. 

The recommendations are almost all unexceptionable and reiterate in fresh 
and stimulating language the best thinking of the past, without any real new 
recipes for implementation. On such a crucial question as copyright, where 
most scientists and information workers adopt far too light-headed an attitude, 
they have been rather too reticent. Their concept of shared responsibility 
between the private sector (both profit and non-profit) and’ federal agencies is 
too optimistic. In the struggle between competing periodicals and overlapping 
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abstracting services, commerce tends to cream off the more lucrative trade—the 
market place is inevitably anarchic. Actually they point out that ‘the usual test 
of the market place [is] an insufficient guide to the need for and value of informa- 
tion services’. However, there is no doubt that the recommendations will provide 
a valuable touchstone against which American progress can be measured. 


France 

For some thirty years France has had a highly centralized approach to libraries 
and documentation work. Like the Soviet VINITI, though very much earlier, 
it concentrated on one service (the Centre de Documentation of the CNRS) to 
provide abstracts (Buletin Signalétique) over the whole range of science, 
technology, the social sciences and related fields. From the beginning of 1970 
they started a fascicule ‘Informatique scientifique et technique’, computer- 
stored and printed-out. None the less it has been clear for some years that even 
apart from the growing stresses of trying to maintain complete and rapid 
coverage, the Centre was not fully meeting the needs of industry and even re- 
search workers, and was being by-passed in consequence. 

Thus by Decree? of the 9th December 1968, the Prime Minister created a 
Comité National de la Documentation Scientitique et Technique (CNDST) 
under the Délégation Générale 4 la Recherche Scientifique et Technique, to 
work out a national information policy including: 


(a) the co-ordination of different documentation centres to facilitate, ex- 
change and stimulate new initiattves where there are gaps; 

(b) the outlining of rules for standardization and compatible methods; 

(c) advice to the Foreign Offce on international co-operation in documenta- 
tion. 


While the terms of reference do not cover the humanities, they do include 
relevant aspects of law and the social sciences. The composition of the CNDST 
is rather significant. There are six representatives from industry, two specialists 
in biomedicine, and nine titular members including the Director of Libraries, 
the Director of the CNRS Centre de Documentation, the directors of documen- 
tation of the Atomic Energy Commission (CEA) and the Armed Forces. 

While it is still ‘too early to have any tangible results, the Comité has set up 
working groups and some trends are becoming evident. Thus they are thinking 
in terms of three Levels. Level I would be the primary identification and notifica- 
tion of all significant papers, etc. (macro-units) with some broad subject cate- 
gorization. Rapidity and exhaustivity are essential and this implies the use of 
computer techniques, partly to benefit from what is internationally available on 
tapes. 

Level I, consisting of the ensemble of specialized information centres, both 
public and private, would select from Level I what is relevant to each subject 
field and produce abstracts and data banks in depth giving that subject expertise 
which is essential for scientific documentation. 

Level IU is concerned with arrangements for users, so as to provide both SDI 
and retrospective starching and related services of copying and translation, 
by utilizing to the full the capacity of the centres of Level II. 
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For such a ‘réseau documentaire’ to function satisfactorily there must exist 
a highly responsive organization for rapid access to all cited documents (papers, 
reports, books, etc.) and this does not exist on an adequate scale. Probably 
France will have to come round to creating an NLL, perhaps at Aix-les-Bains 
or Vichy! 


Western Germany 

In the early fifties the state of documentation was poor and therte was the in- 
herent difficulty that this activity by the nature of the Constitution belonged to 
the Lander, which opposed any centralized federal planning. The situation was 
saved by the creation in 1959 of the Institut fir Dokumentationswesen,!0 which 
somewhat paradoxically has placed Western Germany in the European fore- 
front in planning and carrying through pioneering projects like the com- 
puterization af the national bibliography.11 Thus at the time of the already 
mentioned OECD Ministerial Meeting in 1968 the climate of opinion was such 
that the Ministry of Scientific Research? not only accepted the OECD recom- 
mendations, but was ready to spend comparatively large sums of money to 
foster national information services in the main scientific and technical dis- 
ciplines. In effect they seem to have overcome the potential barrier where narrow 
local interests could inhibit effective action. 

It is thus symptomatic that their plans for the seventies involve moving for- 
ward from the well understood traditional documentation of science and tech- 
nology to a large investment in computerized data banks and in a control of the 
literature of the social sciences, where the information gap is indeed serious.12 
For the latter they hope to support social research, legal practice and political 
decision-making by handling data (rather than documents) in social statistics, 
environmental studies, town and country planning, etc. 


United Kingdom 

Overall planning and co-ordination is something very foreign to the English 
scene, although there are old traditions in certain fields, for example public 
libraries, where our organization has been a model to the rest of the wogld. It 
is partly our riches, treasured in old libraries (both Collegiate and in professional 
institutions), in national monuments like the BM, that inevitably produce 
vested interests that in principle are not likely to fall for any OECD exhorta- 
tions or Whitehall plans for rationalization. Nevertheless in the world of 
books and documents there is a nemesis which we cannot escape, even in these 
islands—space, staff and money. As you all know, it was just such an impasse 
which finally led to the hurried appointment of the National Libraries Commit- 
tee which reported with such exemplary speed on the roth June 1969. 

More than a year has now passed since that Report appeared—we are 
becoming impatient, but we are still hopeful. There has been some criticism of 
detailsi4 but the consensus is that the Dainton Report is a good one. Its basic 
recommendation is particularly relevant in this context of planning information 
services. A statutory and independent public body, the ‘National Libraries 
Authority’ should be established to co-ordinate the services and operation of the 
principal national libraries and services (BML, NRLSI, NLLST, NCL and 
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BNB). This could be revolutionary and bring us almost into the twenty-first 
century. Above all it could provide that essential basis on which the success of 
any national information policy depends—the substratum of good libraries and 
efficient services, the lack of which makes all the fine talk about man—machine 
communication, interactive networks, free text searching, etc., so much shallow 
propaganda, To be quite frank, ıt is this which is missing in so many develop- 
ing countries and even industrially advanced countries, and the best laid plans 
(Technical Assistance) of Unesco and OECD are as nothing in the face of such 
bibliothecal poverty. We have long had the means and we now have a blue- 
print to make them effective. 

Perhaps there are a few doubts that I would like to express, but they are matters 
which the Authority should be able to take in its stride. As we have seen above, 
the USA in its pioneering optimism has in effect said, the sky is the limit— 
‘|. . one accessible copy oz each significant publication .. .’. The Report nowhere 
really faces up to the question: what are we aiming at? A 90% service in 
terms of full world coverage or must we be satisfied with a 75% level? 
What is the cost for any specitied level and how much are we prepared to pay? 
In one important aspect the Report sets its sights too low—the provision and 
availability of the literature of the social sciences and the humanities. Admittedly 
the cash return is more obvious in science and technology, but that is taking too 
narrow a view of the indivisibility of information. We know that we cannot 
muddle through in chemistry and electronics, but what guarantee have we that 
human ecology is so much less dependent on good documentation ? 


International developments 

Even though my subject is national information policy, international develop- 
ments are very relevant zs they are already raising hopes and producing irreversi- 
ble results. I shall discuss two projects, the one more narrowly organizational, 
the other broad and finally encompassing all science and technology. 


(a) The Jackson Report. This Report,!5 which concerns itself with the capacity 
of the whole UN family to carry through the United Nations Development 
Co-operation Cycle, addresses itself (Chapter 6) for the first time officially to the 
almost scandalous gap between this expensively produced information and its 
public utilization. Thus ‘It is estimated that by the end of 1970 about 100,000 
document references (1.e. documents that have been abstracted and stored in the 
computer systems) will be stored in the FAO, ILO and UN documentation 
centres’, and the rate of growth is around 20,000 per annum. This is only the 
tip of the iceberg as in FAO only about 10% of the relevant documents are 
published. For various reasons, project results, representing surveys and data 
of unique economic, social and technological value, only become slowly 
available, if at all. This is of course much more serious than the much publicized 
duplication of research due to poor dissemination and retrieval. 

The proposed plan, which would include all the Specialized Agencies involved 
in the UN Development Program (Technical Assistance), would set up a Co- 
ordinating Centre*in New York or Geneva to which all reports are sent im- 
mediately for catalogring—only once and not in as many as ten offices as at 
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present. Uniquely identified with an international number, they would then be 
distributed to the relevant Specialized Agencies for depth indexing and abstract- 
ing; food to FAO, education to Unesco, weather conditions to WMO and so on. 
Furthermore it would be the duty of the Agencies to pass on the documents, if 
suitable, to the subject abstracting services all over the world. The cataloguing, 
indexing and microcopies of each document would be sent to the National 
Documentation Centres in the developing countries, where the original work was 
done. Copies, probably in microform, would be available to all bona fide users 
from the Co-ordinating Centre or the Specialized Agency, whose expert staff 
would do retrospective searching in answering inquiries. Thus a vast amount 
of information, at present lost to all intents and purposes, for which we have all 
paid in the form of aid, will become available and part of the bibliographical 
record. The implementation of this Report 1s likely to go forward once the 
Agencies have their operational computer systems and the necessary additional 
staffs. ILO, FAO and UN are now in full swing and Unesco and WHO have 
already acquired their computers. 

(b) UNISIST. Since I have described this joint ICSU—Unesco project for a 
world science information system elsewhere! I shall only bring the story up to 
date briefly. Unesco is working on the editorial and publication plans of the 
Final Report and its synopsis and they should be available in good time before 
the proposed Intergovernmental Conference on UNISIST to be held in Unesco 
Housesin October 1971. The Report is not only a well-written synthesis of what 
has emerged from three years of expert and active work by the Central Commit- 
tee and ad hoc working groups, but also one of those landmarks in a subject 
which focuses the issues and the potentialities at a point in time—the last quarter 
of the twentieth century. At the 5th Session of the Central Committee early in 
October a study of an ‘International Serials Data System’ prepared by members of 
INSPEC will be discussed, and this in some ways represents one of the most 
potentially important advances in bringing some order into the bibliographical 
control of publication in scientific periodicals. The proposed System has three 
components: 


(a) machinery for the assignment and maintenance of an Interrfational 
Standard Serial Number (ISSN) analogous to the ISBN for books; 

(b) the maintenance of a serials data base; 

(c) an international network for the collection and dissemination of serials 
data and the promotion of bibliographic standards, like title-word abbrevi- 
ations and the citation of articles in serials. 


In conclusion I would like to leave with you the following liberal thought 
(which I came across recently) as a guide to practice. In human affairs one should 
aim at as much decentralization as is feasible, and as little centralization as is 
necessary for efficiency. 
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THE REMIT for this, the last session of the Conference, was to consider 
the papers on specific issues given by the other speakers, to comment thereon, 
and to try to fake a look into the future on the basis of what has been said. The 
views presented here are those of a librarian/information officer concerned almost 
solely with practical, day-to-day work and not directly with research activity. 
They therefore represent an overview as seen by one who is the recipient of the 
output of research workers and who must consider the applicability of research 
findings to systems and procedures at the point of use. 

The literature of information handling has produced little by way of positive 
formulations of policies for the direction of research, and those items which have 
stirred imaginations, such as Licklider’s book of 1965,1 have been so broadly 
based as to provide only tantalizing pictures of the assumed super-systems of 
the future, without convincingly defining the bases on which the several parts 
which might make up the whole can be properly researched and developed. 
Mr Farradane made the point that it is not sensible to research on the field as a 
whole, and he is probably right about that, for so many of the predictions for the 
future have comprised no more than these very generalized pictures, with inade- 
quate attention to the problems which beset us in the many specific areas. 

Tackling the individual parts of the whole does, however, tend to lead to 
fragmentation, which is acceptable provided we keep in mind the ultimate goal, 
but what seems to be happening is that researchers are now shooting off in all 
directions, sometimes along highly specific avenues, and one has the impression 
that in many cases investigations are either abortive or reach conclusions whose 
applicability is uncertain. Without well-defined lines of development, this seems 
to result in the abandonment of one investigation for another, with a consequent 
uncontrolled chain reaction which is producing no once-and-for-all settlements 
of issues which must be mastered before integration into satisfactory whole 
systems can be achieved. 

It is not surprising that the speakers have not been too sanguine about the 
future and some, including Mr Whiteman, have expressed the view that reaching 
useful conclusions is difficult, In the light of the dearth of useful material in the 
literature and the problems which have been highlighted by the speakers, one 
approaches the task of trying to extrapolate our ideas into the future with no 
little trepidation. It does seem possible, however, to isolate particular areas and 
examine them with a view to determining what we know, what conclusions we 
can draw from that knowledge, and what problems we should perhaps regard 
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as crucial to future progress. Consideration of the papers individually would 
result in fragmentary treatment of specific subjects and an attempt is therefore 
made below to deal with the subjects which seem to be significant within a 
rational framework, introducing observations made by speakers and contribu- 
tors to discussions as appropriate. 

We ought, perhaps, to ask ourselves first whether history has anything to teach 
us, in order to judge whether trends and achievements point to our having to 
accept limitations in certain areas, or suggest where research and development 
might be profitable. Mr Whiteman suggested that it is too early to recognize an 
established historical picture, which is undoubtedly true in general. As far as 
information retrieval is concerned, however, it does seem that the position with 
regard to conventional methods has crystallized and we ought to be able to judge 
what is and what is not possible in this area. Unfortunately, we seem to have 
reached a point at which there is little promise of any dramatic dewelopments in 
the foreseeable future. Conventional cataloguing and indexing, however 
sophisticated they might be from the points of view of both bibliographical 
description and accurate subject prescription, have always been bedevilled, and 
always will be, by the problem of ‘distributed relatives’, a problem which 
mechanized systems using post-co-ordination, however simple, have success- 
fully overcome. For those of us limited to using conventional methods, it 
seems that the best we can hope for is tools of the quality to which we are 
accustomed, with some promise of improved economics because of the availa- 
bility of cataloguing and indexing data from commercial sources, or its genera- 
tion on a co-operative basis. We have probably reached a peak in terms of quality 
and should look for advantages from the cost side of cost/effectiveness, ad- 
vantages which accrue from the application of mechanization to conventional 
principles, for the only real milestones as far as principles are concerned have 
been the appearance of Cutter’s rules in 1876 and Coates’s excellent work in 
more recent times.2 

Classification has, of course, been the basis on which many conventional 
systems have been built. Its history, as far as 1ts application for bibliographical 
purpoges is concerned, kegan with some rather confused carrying over of the 
principles long embodied in traditional logic. How people managed to write 
textbooks ın those early days, and how students managed to assimilate their 
contents is something of a puzzle in retrospect. The advent of the principles of 
facet analysis seemed to promise to rescue us from the difficulties of those earlier 
times and they have undoubtedly provided a more rigorous and more generally 
satisfactory method of handling concepts. Classification used conventionally, 
that is for arranging things in a recognizable order for the purpose of reference 
to a particular point in a file, suffers, however, from precisely the same problems 
as does any non-classified conventional system, and however clever the basic 
analysis and however flexible the system for handling multi-topical subjects; 
precise subject specification does not necessarily mean that location of a re- 
quired subject is any better provided for. It seems to be a very great pity that 
we do not get classification and its applicability to our problems in proper 
perspective, because even with systems, conventional or non-conventional, 
which do not explicitly use classification, a proper understanding of it is a great 
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help in thinking abont the problems which arise. We have limited our view of 
classification too much to its application to arrangement for it pervades all our 
activities, including class making in all synthetic systems. 

We ought by now to be facing the fact that, though a complex subject can 
be regarded as belonging to that specific class formed by the conjunct of several 
simple classes, it properly belongs also to each of those simple classes. Hence a 
searcher should be able to call for a subject by specifying that the subject falls 
into any one or more of those classes. We have known for a long time that it is 
impossible, for simple mathematical reasons, to provide a linear order of docu- 
ments or entries for them, which will meet this need. It is time therefore that 
we abandoned attempts at sophisticating classifications still further with a view 
to having better arrangements, for it is impossible to achieve anything much 
better than we have already. We shall have to accept that comparatively crude 
arrangements (which are far better than no arrangement at all) are the best we 
can have, and that only post-co-ordinate systems will meet the needs of complex 
subjects. I wonder whether we shall ever see anything better for the physical 
arrangements of documents than UDC. 

This is not entirely conjecture. ICI Fibres has, in the last two years, adopted a 
new filing scheme for Research Department correspondence and its basis is a 
faceted classification scheme. The classification schedules provide for synthesis 
of required classes to any degree of specificity and a notation is used in the 
accepted sense for designating the classes. However, it had been accepted from 
the outset that when a scientist calls for the file on a particular subject he is not 
interested in what files live next door to that one, and it was decided that all the 
class numbers would be converted to simple running numbers. Thus there 
exists a series of files numbered from 1 to about 350 and administration of the 
files by clerical labour is beautifully simple. The purpose of using the classifica- 
tion is, of course, to control the making of classes, to avoid duplication and 
ambiguity, etc. and there is therefore a second set of schedules, known as the 
‘Working Schedules’, which list the approved classes 1n the order we think is the 
best possible. These schedules follow the notation order only approximately. The 
one trouble with the whole scheme is that users claim that the Working Schedules 
do not show any ‘pattern’. This caused considerable concern, though it was 
known that the difficulty arose from the factors mentioned above, and one is 
convinced that no matter what efforts are made it will never be possible to 
please everybody. It was comforting to discover that Mrs Jean Aitchison ın her 
Thesaurofacet had stated that ‘... “preferred order” reduces the efficiency of 
facet schedules and is not recommended for use with the Thesaxrofacet, particu- 
larly in systems likely to have a high concentration of documents in a limited 
subject area’.3 Rearrangements in the form of permutations are left to the dis- 
cretion of the indexer. Both these pieces of evidence add weight to the conten- 
tion that it is purposeless to try to do what is already known to be theoretically 
impossible, for we cannot have a universally acceptable ‘pattern’ for a subject 
field, be it large or small. 

Mr Cleverdon has given us an excellent account of the development of non- 
conventional systems. He showed how the battle had raged over particular 
issues and what confusion there had been in some areas, but in the limited time 
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he had he did not mention certain curious features which seem to be significant. 
The very early days saw some funny ideas about what was being attempted and 
the bases on which these attempts were founded. We are not very conscious today, 
for instance, that the early workers were concerned not only with concept co- 
ordination as we know it, but with correlation of information to generate new 
information. Wright, for instance, said in 1952: ‘Through a proper organization 
of the various categories the researcher could discover not only what was 
available on a specific subject but also new combinations and comparisons of 
facts where relationships have never been previously recopgnized.’4 Perry, at the 
same time said: “The ability to direct searchers to new combinations not visual- 
ized at the time the documents were analysed is one of the principal advantages 
of machine searching methods,5 and Garfield, a little later, stated: “These 
techniques may also be employed to establish correlations between previously 
unrelated data.’6 Actually this was no new idea because Charles Dickens had 
thought about it much earlier. Hillman, in an article just ten years after Gar- 
field’s, quoted a conversation between Pott and Mr Pickwick, the subject of 
which was a series of articles reviewing a work on Chinese metaphysics.7 Pott 
reported that the critic had crammed for the purpose by reading up the subject 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica and when Pickwick commented that he was not 
aware that Britannica contained anything on Chinese metaphysics, Pott said: 
‘He read, sir, he read for metaphysics under the letter M, and for China under 
the letter C, and combined his information, sir’. ° 

Nothing seemed to come of this idea of correlation, and as early as 1950 
Ralph Shaw had warned about ‘fuzzy thinking about the creation of new know- 
ledge by assembling unrelated data mechanically’.8 We do have a situation now, 
however, where there is the likelihood of correlation techniques being used, 
particularly in fields such as that concerned with the relationship between 
chemical structure and biological activity. Whether the application of such 
techniques is the business of information specialists or the scientists themselves 
is somewhat doubtful, but the prospect does seem to be that the dividing line 
between the work of the scientist and the information worker will become very 
blurred. 

Even in the field of co-ordinate indexing as we know it, there seems to have 
been some confusion, for Taube apparently based his ideas in the first place on 
x and y co-ordinates as used in mathematics,’ only to state later that the logic of 
co-ordinate indexing is “the class caiculus of modern symbolic logic, which in 
turn is based upon Boole’s algebra of logic and Schréder’s development of the 
algebra to its present definitive form’,10 

The pattern of development of non-conventional systems seems to have been 
a series of long plateaux with occasional leaps forward, but the recognizable 
advances have been confined to the mechanics of handling information in retrieval 
systems, and these are trivial compared with the problems of formatting the 
information before the representations of concepts are so handled. We have, of 
course, had significant developments of special kinds such as the citation index, 
and the introduction of certain devices which help with syntax, etc., such as 
links, roles and weighting, for use in post-co-ordinate systems, but we are 
still faced with the seemingly intractable problern of proper representation of 
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‘subjects’ to provide for their retrieval from the many different points of view 
with which different enquirers may be concerned. 

There has been an assumption, which Mr Cleverdon has called into question, 
but which Mr Farradane supports, that indexing languages must be subject 
to rigorous control. This assumption has existed for a very long time now, but 
more recently we have seen attempts at handling texts of one kind and another 
on a ‘free’ basis, that is without conversion to some standard language at both 
input and searching. This question of whether we shall in the future be using 
controlled or free languages in retrieval systems is, it seems, one of the funda- 
mental issues. We seem at present to have little evidence of the superiority of 
one method over the other and in neither case is there a well-established basis 
on which languages or processing can be founded. In the case of controlled 
languages, the thesaurus is the ‘in’ thing at the moment and it is evident from 
the nature of the rules which have been developed to date to help us construct 
such tools, that we really know very little about the business, because such rules 
only scratch the surface. The research done at Cranfield pointed to the probability 
that simple terms are more effective than compound ones and the practical 
experience of some of us seems to support this, but there are real difficulties, 
and it is interesting to note that Mrs Aitchison, in the Thesanrofacet, has intro- 
duced compound terms deliberately, for reasons which she clearly explains.3 
Mrs Aitchison’s sound philosophy here only points up the difficulty we are in 
in trying to decide whether to use compound or simple terms and it brings to the 
surface the question of what qualities the ideal indexing language should have. 
Moss suggested some years ago that the answer was to use what Bertrand 
Russell called ‘minimum vocabularies’, such vocabularies being those in which 
no one term is definable by the other terms.11, 12, 13 Now this, like the attempts 
at mastering automatic syntactic analysis in full-text processing, satisfies a condi- 
tion which may be necessary, but not sufficient, to meet our needs, for if we are 
aiming at controlled languages the basic requirement is that there shall be only 
one way in which a subject can be stated, for only by achieving this can we be 
certain of matching search prescription with indexing data. Minimum vocabu- 
laries may be all right for transmission and reception of messages, with perfect 
assimilation by the receiver, and automatic syntactic analysis may be satisfactory 
for conversion of parts of speech in one language to their equivalents in another, 
but neither meets the necessary condition of uniqueness. If we hope to achieve 
high recall with high precision, this problem will have to be faced, and it is 
indeed a formidable one, 

Professor Goffman’s purpose was to examine the nature of information science 
and he expressed concern about the possibility of its disappearing from the 
scientific scene Part of his hypothesis was that such a science should be based on 
the communication problem, i.e. the sequence of events involved in the trans- 
mission of information from a source to a receiver. But this limits the objective 
to the necessary condition outlined above, and still leaves the sufficiency unsatisfied 
as far as indexing languages are concerned. Communication of information 
reliably is, of course, of first importance, whether it be the inputting of the 
information to a machine, asking the right question of a system, or transmitting 
information once identified, and Mr Farradane stressed the importance of 
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avoiding distortion. Mr Cawkell, in discussion, mentioned information theory, 
which is concerned with transmission problems, and wondered whether another 
Jook should not be taken at the relationship between this and the question of 
meaning, because of the appearance recently of conflicting views on this issue. 
There may well be something in this, but we must remember that the solution 
of the problems of accurate transmission does not necessarily mean the solution 
of the retrieval language problem, for a message may be sent and understood 
using a variety of acceptable semantic units and styles, but matching for retrieval 
depends upon uniqueness or, otherwise, on a saturation searching technique in 
which all possible ways of stating a subject are used as search prescriptions. 

As evidence of the dangers inherent in languages which do not provide for 
uniqueness, one can quote Mrs Aitchison’s reasons for choosing to use com- 
pound terms in the Thesawrofacer, ie. that simple terms are known to provide 
for a multiplicity of ways of expressing a single subject, and Vickery’s observa- 
tion about authors’ and indexers’ understanding when he says of the latter: 
‘their understanding being shown, perhaps, by their ability to formulate the 
text’s subject in words that differ from those used by the author’.14 We really 
must get this distinction between what is required for communication of 
identified information and for finding that information in the first place quite 
clear, for definition of our objectives of future research on retrieval languages 
depends upon it. 

This is by no means the end of the story, for it assumes that everyong thinks 
of a subject from a single point of view. Fairthorne, in the current issue of the 
Annual Review of Information Science and Technology, states that ‘content’ has two 
aspects: 


(a) what a record mentions; 
(b) the circumstances of its expected use. 


The second aspect is divided into three parts and the third circumstance is that 
‘with respect to a requirement as expressed by the reader’.15 

This latter is clearly the most important aspect because meeting a reader’s 
requirement is the object of all our activity, but seldom does the content of a 
document match this exactly. Moreover, though the document ts of interest to 
him, its indexing will nct necessarily be the best from the point of view of 
matching his stated need because the author’s purpose can be different from his 
own. This is a real, practical problem which those of us who work with retrieval 
systems meet all too often and when we have an inquest to determine why a 
system did not retrieve a relevant document which has come to light some other 
way, we often find that neither author nor indexer was conscious of the particular 
aspect which now forms the enquirer’s interest. This is explainable in terms of 
traditional logic in that there are said to be three kinds of intension: conven- 
tional, which is the accepted definition of a subject; subjective, which is a de- 
scription of a subject as seen by author and/or indexer; and objective, 
which covers every attribute which a subject has. It is simply because we do not 
use, and cannot use, objective intension in our indexing that we have this sort of 
failure. The particular relevance here is that we have considered information 
handling on a very broad front and we all tend to think for the future of large, 
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integrated systems which will be all things to all men It is important to be con- 
scious of the fact that it 1s not only the problem of being specific enoughin index- 
ing complex subjects which causes difficulty in this context, but there is the 
problem of ensuring that a document written for a given purpose is not lost 
when it is potentially useful for a different one, or at least when it is sought by 
a label to which it is entitled but which the indexer, quite reasonably, did not 
attach to it. This problem arises within a subject field of well-defined limits and 
its magnitude is likely to increase with increasing subject area, It is precisely be- 
cause we index subjectively and not objectively that this problem is likely to be 
with us for ever and that we shall never reach 1009 recall in terms of what 
the enquirer considers to be relevant documents, though we might, of course, 
reach better recall figures in an experimental environment based on the judgment 
of researchers who consider both document and question subjectively. This in 
itself should besa measure of real improvement because it is bound to have a 
beneficial effect on performance in operating systems. 

The free language approach tends to assume that as an alternative to reducing 
everything to a common, standard language, the facility can be provided for 
searching a preat many alternatives in order to catch everything in the net by 
taking every possibility into account. We are considering here, of course, text 
searching for the purpose of identifying relevant documents, but there is the 
alternative of processing the text for extracting indexing terms or phrases to 
provide aadata base for subsequent interrogation, i.e. automatic indexing. Luhn, 
of course, was the pioneer in this, though he did have in mind a thesaurus as an 
intermediary. Unfortunately the brilliant conception of circumventing the 
semantic and syntactic problems by using statistical criteria proved to be abortive 
and the work done since on non-statistical principles does not seem to be getting 
very far either. The difficulty here seems to be the establishment of a theory which 
will give us hypotheses for testing, for so much of what is done seems to be 
hopeful guesswork in the form of one new formula after another, each reaching 
an encouraging level of performance but never really getting there. In the 
absence of reliable theory for this, the heart of the matter, it seems that we can 
do no more than continue to try this and that in the hope that someone, some- 
where, someday will light on an answer. This may not be a forlorn hope, for 
some unlikely approaches have sometimes produced surprising results. The 
effect of weighting of terms in comparatively straightforward processes, for 
instance, has shown impressive results and the work of Dr Matthews bears this 
out.16 

Fairthorne claims that ‘informational’ activity cannot deal with knowledge as 
such, but only with knowledge of discourse, and not of what the discourse is 
about. One might question this because it seems merely to confuse media with 
the knowledge which the media convey, and it would seem to deny, for instance, 
that knowledge is communicable by the medium of verbal discourse. If Fair- 
thorne is right, then we are in real difficulty because it is what articles, etc. are 
‘about’, and not the nature of the discourse itself, that is the cornerstone of the 
retrieval of information which is novel to an enquirer. 

In this connection it is interesting to consider the assumption which is 
widespread, that abstracts form a satisfactory data base for processing in 
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retrieval systems, either for searching on or for the extraction of terms to serve 
as indexing heads. Dr Dutton mentioned the nature of abstracts in discussion 
and we should remember that abstracts comprise ‘discourse’. Extracting 
‘aboutness’ from abstracts by machine is no easy matter and it is not necessarily 
equivalent to merely selecting terms from abstracts. The danger inherent in this 
assumption is pointed up by the findings of Hyslop who in 1961 reported that 
abstracts sent to current awareness subscribers did not contain as much informa- 
tion for their purpose as did the indexing terms used.17 Perhaps we should look 
into the question of kinds of abstracts and their effectiveness, for it could well be 
that abstracts which are written specifically to be index-ortentated are more 
effective for retrieval purposes than the informative variety normally produced. 
Mr Cleverdon suggested that incexing data is generated to achieve compression 
of a document to reduce the amount of material to be searched, which is un- 
doubtedly true, but the compression should be of the subject af the document 
and not of the message, or discourse, about that subject. 

In the absence of any well-established theory of text-processing it seems that 
we can only pursue the problem empirically and assess the effectiveness of such 
processing by judging how well systems work in practice, There is certainly 
some room here for tidying up the terminology so that we know what we mean 
by ‘free text searching’, ‘natural language’, etc. Mr Cleverdon has suggested ina 
private communication that ‘full text searching’ should mean just that, Le. 
searching on a complete text, not an abstract of it, etc. ‘Free text seanching’ he 
suggests should mean searching on the text of a document as presented by the 
author, and thus covering titles, abstracts, or full text. Natural language’ Mr 
Cleverdon considers should be restricted to use in connection with the index 
language and should refer to indexing terms selected intellectually by an in- 
dexer, but comprising terms used by the author, without necessarily being con- 
cerned with free text searching. Some would not necessarily agree with these 
proposed definitions, but they provide a basis for discussion with a view to 
reaching generally accepted connotations. We might also try to make up our 
minds what our objectives are in processing text. Are they to pick out indexing 
terms to convert them to controlled terms as with the thesaurus, or to recognize 
relevant material when encountered at the time of search, to do either of these 
by statistical methods, by identifying statements which predicate one thing of 
another, by identifying parts of speech, or by the recognition of substantive 
terms, or what? Again, it seems impossible to reach anv safe conclusion at this 
stage because the whole situation is still much too fluid. 

What has been discussed so far is concerned only with the specific issues of 
information handling for storage and subsequent retrieval. Our views on these 
matters may change in the future and indeed the intractability of some problems 
may force such a change. Professor J. D. Bernal in 1950 made an interesting 
statement when he said: ‘I anticipate the building up of an information service 
in the future on a logical basis as a piece of communications engineering.... 
The functions of the information officer and the specialized libraries will be 
transformed in the process. The storage system will become relatively subsidiary 
and the communication system will become dominant.’18 Now it may well be 
that Bernal’s prediction will be proved to be correct, There is no doubt that 
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there are enormous difficulties in providing all-purpose, large-scale retrieval 
systems which will be all things to all men. Moreover, Mr Fairthorne has said 
“The second unattainable target is for the librarian or system to substitute for the 
individual reader in the selection of documents. Could he do so, he would have 
to be the reader himself... .’15 and Mr Farradane mentioned the difficulty a 
user himself has in assessing his needs. This seems to point to the probability 
that systems designed for limited fields, to be handled by searchers themselves, 
is the right answer. 

Mr East mentioned that on-line systems overcome certain problems, in- 
cluding the need for intermediaries, the rigidity of a system, long intervals for 
response, and lack of user confidence. The possibility of the use of consoles for 
direct man—machine communication has always been attractive, and still is, and 
the observations quoted above add weight to the desirability of our being able 
to establish such systems successfully. Mr East also mentioned the difficulties of 
managing such on-line systems because of the problems of handling free text 
and striking the optimum level of language control. The prospects of success in 
this area do seem to be remote but the science fiction writer Frederik Pohl, ina 
fascinating paper in American Documentation, struck a note of cautious optimism.19 
He suggested that efficiency is not the be-all and end-all of information retrieval 
systems (which would let us out of all these knotty problems of language control) 
and that we ought, perhaps, to model our information searching processes on 
the activaties of the woodlouse. This small creature seems to live a purposeless 
and sluggish sort of life, but occasionally it is motivated to quicken its pace 
because there is a change in the dank, dark environment in which it lives, and it 
then moves in a patternless, random manner until it lights accidentally on a 
place which again meets its environmental needs. Pohl suggests that searching 
for information often follows this pattern and that if an adequate prescription 
of recognition factors is used in a random scan of data which is stored with very 
little organization, successful searching might well be possible. The trouble 
with suggestions of this sort is that it is easy to talk about them, but a very 
different matter to know how to go about setting up such systems. Pohl stated: 
‘Science fiction has, in fact, more or less accurately predicted nearly every 
interesting advance in science or technology for the past generation or so, 
perhaps not always before the men doing the actual research had paved the way, 
but invariably before the lay public—and many scientific people, too—had 
any belief that television, manned satellites, atomic energy and the like could 
ever become real’, But does not a space-man today look so like those of science 
fiction precisely because some, at least, of the physics involved was understood 
when the stories were written? And have we any such basis on which we can 
make such predictions as far as the handling of language is concerned? Mr 
Farradane mentioned that Professor A. D. Booth has given up attempts at 
mechanical translation and the position in that field is anything but encouraging. 

If such ‘super’ systems are not to materialize, it may well be profitable to 
exploit other means of providing required information, with specialist sources 
using more limited systems to retrieve the information before its transfer. Dr 
Wood has reviewed the work done on user studies and in thig connection those 
concerned with information flow are relevant here, for they show that the direct 
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transfer of information between people is an extremely important part of the 
process as a whole, Our deliberate fostering of this method of providing informa- 
tion to the enquirer may well turn out to be the ‘communications system’ which 
Bernal had in mind. Those of us who had the privilege of listening to Professor 
Tom Allen at an earlier Aslib conference will remember the graphic description 
which he gave us of the activities of ‘technological gatekeepers’ within organiza- 
tions, who provide channels for such information transfer.20 Jackson mentions 
these informal information networks?! and quotes the work of Rees, who also 
recognizes the existence of such transferers of information,2 and that of 
Rosenbloom and Wolek23 along similar lines. These “Typhoid Maxes’ are seen as 
‘infecting’ their colleagues with information which they gather from outside 
and Professor Goffman also mentioned this ‘disease’ idea in his paper. This kind 
of activity is, of course, spontareous but we might reap substantial dividends if 
we shifted the emphasis from attempts at building gargantuan automated systems 
to creating organized networks of specialist sources. 

When we talk about ‘referral’ centres, it never seems to be quite clear whether 
we mean places to which we refer, or units which refer the enquirer to the right 
source. If the former, then the idea is not very attractive if they are too ambitious, 
but if the latter, and they do the job properly, then this is a different matter. It 
may well be that we all try to be too clever by trying to be self-sufficient, and it 
sometimes strikes one forcibly what a dramatic saving of effort there is when, by 
force of circumstance, one uses an outside specialist source instead oftrying to 
meet an enquiry internally. Perhaps we should be indexing ‘skills’ rather than 
documents. 

Those studies which relate to actual literature usage, which Dr Wood and 
Mr Line have discussed, are also very valuable. When one considers the store 
set by people in the distributive trades these days, by the problem of stock 
control, one winces at the thought of the vast quantities of redundant material 
we hold in our libraries. The situation is, admittedly, not exactly analogous, but 
we do acquire and we do store, at great expense, a tremendous number of 
sheets of paper and items on other media, without much idea of what is really 
important. Mr East commented, in another context, that all we want is every- 
thing, and Mr Vickery said that librarians know the value of everything and the 
cost of nothing. These observations are as relevant to this area as to any. The 
establishment of the National Lending Library is the best thing that happened 
for special libraries in a very long time and those of us who recognize its value 
have been considerably influenced in our policy regarding stocks. If these studies 
will further still greater economies in acquisition and storage, then they ought 
to go on, for we should aim at comparatively smaller, more dynamic individual 
libraries, not bigger ones. If teckniques such as facsimile transmission will add 
yet another dimension, so much the better. 

Reference had been made several times, and principally by Professor Goffmans, 
to the structure of knowledge and the processes through which science develops. 
Mr Farradane mentioned the psychological aspects of knowledge and Mr 
Fairthorne commented on the many different interpretations of what is meant 
by “information’.,Clearly, an understanding of what we are handling is of the 
first importance and the developmental aspects of science are as applicable to our 
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own field as to any other. Mr Farradane implied that scientific development is a 
step-by-step process, but Kochen considers that science starts from problems or 
puzzles, not observations,24 and he quotes Popper as stating that the growth is 
not a sequence of better and better deductive systems, but a progression from 
problems to problems of ever increasing depth.25 Kochen also quotes 
Kuhn who considers that the solution of problems requires the reconstruction 
of prior theory and the re-evaluation of prior data. “This’, he says, ‘is an in- 
trinsically revolutionary process that is seldom completed by a single man and 
never overnight.’26 Kochen discusses the question of stability in the growth of 
knowledge and talks of the effects of the arrival of newcomers in a field and the 
demise of ‘old-timers’, of reaction and revolution, and provides evidence of a 
basis on which the stability point can be predicted. Indeed, he quotes Professor 
Goffman whose work concluded that in the field of mast cells this point would 
be reached in «978. 

If science develops in this way, and if the transmission of information is 
through the kinds of channel discussed earlier, where does the information 
scientist fit into the picture? Are the data which are processed already available 
to the scientist carrying out the processing and does the information scientist 
only come into the picture to fill in the odd gaps by using his retrieval tech- 
niques, etc? If so, his seems to be but a minor role which can at best save doing 
certain pieces of work over again. Should he try to assume a more significant 
function in the process, and 1f so how do we go about fitting him to do it? 
Unless he is one of the scientists, with as full a knowledge, and with equal 
scientific competence, as the research team itself, it does not seem likely that 
his contribution can be all that it might be. 

Kochen talks about ‘research on research’ and wonders whether this will 
‘coalesce into the theoretical nucleus of information science’. This diffusing of 
information science through so many different disciplines, e.g. the learning 
process, communication, and the scientific disciplines themselves, blurs the 
edges of the subject more and more. The nearer we get to a situation in which the 
information scientist is an indispensible part of the research team, the mote he 
seems to be a scientist of that discipline and the less he can be considered to be an 
information scientist. In this context, is any scientist not an ‘information scien- 
tist?? There is hardly a parallel case to the position in which the information 
scientist finds himself. In considering supporting services for research, an 
obviously important one is that of statistics. The statistician applies his special- 
ized techniques to scientific matters, but he hardly needs to get deeply involved 
in the subject matter in order to make his contribution. The information scien- 
tists can hardly stand off that far and the future is likely to see him more and 
more deeply involved because of the impossibility of distinguishing between 
science and information science. 

All this relates to where information science fits into science itself. But if 
information science is, or can be, a science in its own right, how do we pursue a 
positive line of development? What has been said at this conference has shown 
that certain areas are recognized as deserving research, and as Mr Cleverdon 
claimed, we have learned some useful things from what hay been done already. 
There seems, however, to be an uncomfortable feeling about the future lines 
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of research into the field as a wkole. The view that there is no established basis 
from which the problem can be tackled as a co-ordinated, integrated whole is 
supported by the work of Cuadra, whose paper ‘Identifying key contributions to 
information science’, revealed how little consensus there is between workers in 
the field on which areas are the most important.27 

Mr Vickery, Mr Fairthorne and Mr Line discussed modelling and all had some 
reservations about whether we really know what we are modelling. As Mr 
Vickery said, it is all right to model the more tractable problems, but so much 
of what we are concerned with is not quantifiable, at least as yet, and it seems 
dangerous to draw conclusions from such methods except in those areas where 
the carry-over from system to model is known to be reliable. Professor Goffman 
felt that our problems have not been defined and Mr Farradane warned against 
making facile assumptions, with the contention that we should return to basic 
research. ; 

Clearly, we have our difficulties and we need a sound basic theory. Mr Fair- 
thorne defined a theory as a set of principles which enable us by inference to 
arrive at certain conclusions. It sounds like special pleading to contend that the 
problems of information handling differ from those of all other sciences, but we 
do have to remember tnat we are concerned with the processes of human thought 
and if we had mastered these, the great names of literature would have dis- 
appeared into oblivion for the simple reason that their special talents would have 
become superfluous. Perhaps complete success is a forlorn hope and, {or these 
reasons, positively undesirable, but we should not despair, for 1n the absence of 
reliable theory, there is much tc be gained from empirical methods. We may 
yet have the best of both worlds, in the form of methods such as those suggested 
by Frederik Pohl, without being masters in the sense of achieving maximum 
efficiency, but with effectiveness far exceeding our present achievements, at an 
acceptable level of cost. 
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DISCUSSION 


MR H. MCCALL (Marine Laboratory, Dept. of Agriculture and Fisheries for Scotland) said there 
was a sentence in Professor Ziman’s Fourth Aslib Lecture in As/ib Proceedings, May 1970, which 
could be considered a relevant comment in this discussion. It reads: ‘there are moments when 
the fashionable phrase “pollution of the environment” seems an appropriate epithet for the 
vast quantities of waste words that flow out of the scientific community and require to be 
filtered and purified before the information they contain can be put to use’. MR SHARP agreed 
with Ziman’s comment and said that it was a pity that so much effluent was stored in documen- 
tary form when it should really have been discarded. He was particularly suspicious of book 
reviewers’ recommendations to buy material, when it was really necessary for us to judge 
material ourselves, first-hand. 

MR P, R. LEWIS (City University) said that in doing research we could be involved in what is 
classically called ‘the Hawthorn Effect’, i.e. one in which the very act ofearcrying out research 
tended to bring about the desired objective of the research, without regard to the appropriate- 
ness of the method, and the effectiveness of its application. 
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MR MCCALL said that regarding comments on differences in the quality of abstracts, the 
Marine Laboratory had been asked by FAO to prepare the abstrects of publications it sent to 
FAO for its Current Bibliography for Aquatic Sciences and Fisheries, so that the first sentence or so 
was in the form of an indicative annotation, followed by the abstract proper. This sumplified 
the work of indexing and annotating the entries in their bibliog-aphy. MR SHARP agreed and 
said that the first sentence of the abstract should set the terms of reference of the publication. 

MISS HELEN TOWNLEY (Wellcome Foundation) said that the present situation was such that we 
were attempting to reach the moon when our only means of transport was jet aircraft. She 
thought that we did not have the tools available in order to achieve the goals we were aiming at. 

MR R. A. FAIRTHORNE (Independent) said that our trouble was that we had not yet sorted out 
our ends; the various distinct tasks that librarians did were carried out more implicitly than 
explicitly. The high casualty rates of systems and published papers were the unavoidable 
casualties of the struggle to find out. Librarianship had no need to feel particularly guilty, nor 
complacent, about this. The problems were profound. Libraztans were not like mathematicians 
who thought up their own problems, and concentrated on those they could solve. MR SHARP 
agreed that librarians were in a particularly difficult field here. In doing resgarch in librarian- 
ship, one could not foresee the progressive steps from one area to the next as was possible in 
other disciplines, e.g. mechanical engineering. 

MR L. CORBETT (AWRE, Aldermaston) wondered whether we were really making use of the 
tools at our disposal. Video on-line terminals, for example, were being applied in the publishing 
and commercial fields, but there was little sign of them in the library field. The same applied 
to COM (Computer Output on Microfilm) which only a few people in our field were beginning 
to take notice of. MR SHARP said that in the library field we had to see whether these particular 
tools would work. With video on-line terminals, for example, we did not know as yet what we 
wanted to appear on these terminals. 

MR B. T. STERN (Wellcome Foundation) said that until more of us had enough tige to stop 
and think, instead of being swept along in the daily work flood, then there would continue to 
be a shortage of valid applications of new solutions. The research centres could only go so far, 
as it was essential to consider the validity of each application in terms of cost-effectiveness. This 
could not be achieved outside the environment ın which the solution was to be applied. The 
research centres could only point the wzy in general terms. MR SHARP agreed. 

THE DIRECTOR pointed out that the staff of Aslib’s Research Department were always ready 
to help members with any problems which might occur in the development of their library and 
information services, and he invited all members to take advantage of the services which 
Aslib offers in this field. 
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Letters to the Editor 


PHOTOCOPYING AND THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT 


Dear Sir, 

The letter of Garfield and Sophar of 1oth September assumes that an 
author has an unlimited copyright in his work when it is published. As far 
as British law is concerned, this 1s not the case, for the British Act states 
specifically ‘that nothing in the act prevents fair dealing for the purpose of 
private study or research’. It is true that there is no precise definition of 
‘fair dealing’, Unless and until such a definition exists which makes the 
current NLL practice improper, it is highly contentious to talk of the 
National Lending Library as a ‘copyright violator’. 

It should not be forgotten that the authors of nearly all the items the 
NLL copies receive nothing for their works and that all authors rely on 
libraries such as the NLL to assist them in their writings. Thus as far as the 
author is concerned, copying can hardly be described as unfair. 

In considering library copying it should be appreciated that nearly all the 
items copied in a library such as the NLL are articles in periodicals. Most 
publishers organize their periodical production to cater for the demand for 
current copies and often parts are out of print very shortly after publication. 
It is thus unrealistic to imagine that publishers suffer any significant losses 
due to library copying of such items. 


Yours faithfully, 
National Lending Library D. J. URQUHART 
for Science and Technology, Director 
Walton, : 


Boston Spa, 
Yorks. LSz3 7BQ. 
rst December 1970 


Dear Sir, 

The letter in the November 1970 issue from Dr Garfield and Dr Sophar on the 
law relating to copyright raises an important issue, but while being legalistically 
correct they are, I suggest, tilting at the wrong windmill. 

Within my organization we make a relatively large number of single copies 
of periodical articles. Most members of the staff prefer to have a photocopy of an 
important article rather than carry away a heavy bound volume; the ease with 
which single copies of journals can disappear in the pile of papers to be found on 
the desk of most academics makes me encourage them to have a photocopy 
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rather than to take unbound issues from the library. This process does not result 
in any financial loss to publishers or authors, for we can certainly not justify the 
duplication of purchases of expensive scientific and technical journals; its only 
effect is that overall the library is a more satisfactory place for the users, in that 
they can expect to find more journals for immediate consultation. There is, ad- 
mittedly, a copying cost, which amounts to possibly 15 per cent of the cost of 
periodical purchases, but as none of this falls directly on the library budget, 
it cannot deduct from the purchases of periodicals. 

However, we are no exception to the general rule that there is a limit to the 
available funds, and it is necessary to borrow many items from other libraries. 
In the United Kingdom this used to be—and, I understand, in many respects in 
the United States still is—a very inefficient process. For the experienced librarian, 
with a large circle of professional friends, it was not too difficult, though often 
time-consuming, to locate and arrange for the loan of any partictlar journal, but 
the relative newcomer suffered many frustrations. The development of the 
National Lending Library has changed the situation dramatically and now the 
arrangements for borrowing scientific and technical periodicals are as near perfect 
as One can reasonably expect. An important by-product of this, which is often 
forgotten, is that it has also resulted in considerable saving in time and cost to 
the many individual libraries; the journal loans we make to other libraries are 
now less than 15 per cent of those made ten years ago. 

It is the excellence of the lending service, and not the extension of thts service 
to provide photocopies, which in my opinion represents the real and serious 
threat to publishers of scientific and technical journals. The provision by the 
NLL of photocopies is a side issue, being only a matter of convenience and 
efficiency, in exactly the same way as providing photocopies from journals in 
my own library is a matter of convenience and, J hope, efficiency. With the NLL 
it saves postage costs and the time of the library staff in recording, chasing and 
finally packing periodicals for return, but it does not make available a single 
item which we would not otherwise be able to obtain. 

The article by Brookes to which Dr Garfield and Dr Sophar refer was related 
to the economic justification for purchasing periodicals as against borrowing. 
When I established the library some twenty-five years ago, the position regard- 
ing borrowing was chaotic and the decision to purchase many of the journals 
was made because of the known difficulty of being able to borrow copies. 
Unfortunately, that is from the viewpoint of economic efficiency, users become 
accustomed to seeing certain journals in the library and become upset if they 
disappear; also as a librarian, one has a reluctance to cease subscribing to a 
journal of which the library has a respectable run. However, were J now start- 
ing afresh I should apply far stricter criteria as regards the journals purchased for 
the library. As it is, I am reasonably certain that it would be possible to cut the 
cost of the present periodical pu-chases by 40 per cent and, by using the savings 
for other purposes, improve the overall efficiency of the library. This would be 
possible not because the NLL provides photocopies, but because it provides a 
prompt and efficient service for borrowing periodicals and it is this, far more 
than the questiorf of photocopies, which should be worrying the publishers. 
The implications of the article by Brookes are very serious. If, as librarians, we 
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all, taking a short-term and selfish economic viewpoint, acted logically and 
sensibly, then the resultant overall drop in subscriptions to journals could pose 
many problems. Either journals would cease to exist or prices would have to be 
raised considerably and in the end it might be that we would find ourselves 
paying just as much for fewer journals. 

Currently there is an agitation by the Society of Authors for some form of 
financial reimbursement in regard to the books, mainly novels, lent by public 
libraries. Now that there exists a lending service performing a similar task for 
scientific and technical literature, it may be that the Publishers Association may 
make similar attempts on behalf of their members. However, contrary to the 
statement by Dr Garfield and Dr Sophar, it would not be a case of demanding 
royalties for each photocopy made by the NLL, but for each copy lent. 

I would add that, as a librarian, I certainly am not advocating this procedure, 
but if the implscations of Brookes’s article are accepted and acted on by a number 
of libraries, it may well be that a situation will arise where some form of financial 
support will be required. 


Yours faithfully, 
C. W. CLEVERDON 
Librarian 

Cranfield Institute of Technology, 
Cranfiedd, 
Bedford. 
23rd November 1970 
Dear Sir, 


Messrs. Garfield and Sophar may be forgiven for misunderstanding, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, the complexities of the United Kingdom law on 
copyright in relation to photocopying, since it is sometimes so badly misunder- 
stood at home. In fact, the passage from the Dainton Report with which their 
discussion begins is itself completely inaccurate: what is inadmissible (under 
Section 7 of the Act and Regulations) is not making a profit on photocopying, 
but making a loss—though it is true that a library cannot take advantage of this 
section if it is established or conducted for profit. This, however, is nothing to 
do with fair dealing. In UK law, the copying of copyright material is so¢ an 
infringement of copyright if it is fair dealing for certain purposes, irrespective of 
the person or organization doing the copying; neither is it an infringement if it 
is done by a library within the limitations of Section 7. It would thus be useless 
for a publisher to sue in the British courts for copying which falls in either of 
these categories. 

When your correspondents are so confused about the legal position (which is 
easily ascertained by anyone who will take the trouble),eno weight can be 
attached to their conjecture about what actually happens (which it would be 
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difficult to discover even by detailed enquiry on the spot), even though they 
introduce it with the phrase ‘it is certain’. 


Yours faithfully, 
G. WOLEDGE 
Greenbank, 
John Street, 
Rawdon, 
Leeds, LS19 6HR. 


29th November 1970 


Dear Sir, 
THE FOREIGN-LANGUAGE BARRIER 

I feel I must disagree with Mr Line’s observations about tratyslations in his 
paper in your November 1970 issue (p. 565). The NLL does, of course, main- 
tain a national translation centre in the sense that it is both commissioning 
translations and collecting them. As far as I am aware, this is the biggest centre 
of this sort in Western Europe. Nevertheless, it should be appreciated that, 
whilst translation activities are expensive, they are at present only covering a 
small fraction of the foreign language literature. To improve the situation, I 
suggested that scientists should endeavour to learn, not more languages, but 
different languages. Mr Line does not appear to have appreciated the pænt that 
the language barrier would be less troublesome to the scientific community 
if the foreign language effort in the schools were more evenly divided between 
the major languages. This would increase the probability that a research team 
between them could tackle a larger number of languages. (At present, when 
nearly every potential scientist learns French at school, the language capacity of a 
research team is often limited to that language.) There is surely no doubt that 
this approach would improve the cost-effectiveness by increasing the effective- 
ness without increasing the cost. 

Yours faithfully, 


° D. J. URQUHART 
Director 
National Lending Library 
for Science and Technology, 
Walton, 
Boston Spa, 


Yorks. LS23 7BQ. 
2nd December 1970 


Dear Sir, 
TECHNOLOGICAL GATEKEEPERS 
May I belatedly reply to Mr Yates’ article on the ‘formalization of the role of 
the “technological gatekeeper” ’ in the October issue of As/ib Proceedings. 
It may well be that no formal report of a system formalizing the link to 
experts within an organization has been written. However, each special librarian 
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and information scientist is taught, at the outset, to establish who the experts 
are within his or her organization and to use them whenever applicable. Few, it 
is true, actually record the details in a duplicated form, but several have card 
indexes which are in constant use and have been for several years. Within the 
J. Lyons Group of Companies we established a contact index, or ‘Subject 
Expertise Register’ as we call it, in December 1969, following a survey of the 
Group in mid-1969. A computer has been used to manipulate the data which is 
compatible with information from other sources. We have not found it appro- 
priate to do as Pilkington do and mgidly define the role of the experts, although 
this was considered. The Register was duplicated and distributed to key points 
in the Group in January 1970. It is currently being updated. 
Yours faithfully, 
P. ON. HOEY 

® Manager 
Group Scientific Information Service, 
J. Lyons & Co. Ltd., 
149 Hammersmith Road, 
London W14. 
3rd December 1970 


$1 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Recent additions to the Aslib library catalogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of intezest. 


Note: These categories have been revised since the December 19609 list. 


User Studies 
Analyses of information-seeking, literature-use and library-use patterns; user training. 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of knowledge, including national policies; informmtion theory 


Information Processing Systems 
POT O POE storage and retrieval techniques and systems; data centres; 
management information systems. 


Language and Indexing 
Linguistica, semantics, nomenclature, terminology; subject headings, thesauri and their 


construction; indexing; abstracting; translating. 


Classification and Cataloguing 
Documentary and non-documentary coding; cataloguing; filing. m 
Mechanization 


Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


Subject Or zation 
Special libraries and ialized documentation centres; sources of information including 
reference books and bibliographies; reference and inquiry work. 


Reprography 
Materials, methods and systems; facsimile transmission; telex. 


Printing and Publishing 
Writing and editorial work; pees and publishing; periodical references and citation 
patterns; bookselling; copyright; legal aspects of computerized information. 


Administration and Management 


Special library and information service policy, buildings, furniture and staff; stock including 
special SR pa lending and journal circulation. 


Library A 
National libraries; general libraries and documentation centres; university and college 


libraries; inter-library co-operation. 


Professional sand 
Library science, information science, documentation, professional associations, education, 
literature, organizations and research; biographies; directories. 


JANET WALKLEY 
Librarian 
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Items are available in the Aslib library and may be borrowed unless marked * to 


indicate reference copies. 


User Studies 


BRITTAIN, J. M. 
Information and its users: a review with 
8 reference to the social sciences. 
th: Bath University Press in association 
with Oriel Press Ltd., 1970. 9008443 o8x. 
208p. 
FUGMANN, ROBERT 
Die wissenschaftliche Dokumentation aus 
der Perspektive des Forschungsmanage- 
ments, 
Nachrichten fiir Dokumentation, vol.2z1, no. 4, 
August 1970, p. 160-8. 
Scientific documentation from the point 
of view of research management. 
MARLOTH, HEINZ 
Stand und Entwicklungstendenzen der 
Industriedokumentation. 
Nashrichten fur Dokumentation, vol.21, no. 
aa October 1970, p. 187-94- 
tends in documentation for industry in 
and a definition of users’ needs 
and habits. 
SHAPIRO, E.L. 
K. voprosy of sushchnosti informatsion- 
nogo zaprosa. 
Naucko-lekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 1, 
no.8, 1970, p.3-§. 
Users’ needs as reflected in scientific 
information requests. 
THOMPSON, CHARLES W.N. 
Study of the users ‘natural queue’ of 
documents. 
IEEE Transactions on Engineering Writing and 
Spee, vol. EWS 13, no.2, September 1970, 


Pee of a field experiment to provide a 
more direct evaluation of the interaction 
of the individual sclentist and engineer 
with the ‘natural queue’ of documents 
which come across his desk. 

KUNEY, JOSEPH E. aad WEISHERGER, WILLIAM H. 
Systems requirements for primary informa- 
tion systems: utilization of the Jornal of 
Organise Chemistry. 

Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.to, 
no.3, August 1970, p.150-7. 

A selected sample of 281 readers of the 
Journal of Organic Chemistry was interviewed 
to obtain data on their reading patterns of 
the November 1968 issue. 

GREENBERG, MARILYN WERSTEIN 
A. study of reading motivation of twenty- 
three seventh-grade students. 

The Library Quarterly, vol.4o, No.5, July 
1979, P-309-17- 
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Study of factors that lead students to choose 
books for reading. 
BROOKES, B.C. 
Obsolescence of special library periodicals: 
ling errors and utility contours. 
TASIS, vol.z1, no.5, September-October 


1970, P.32 
Simple aa techniques to deal with 
errors atising in the measurement of the 
rates of obsolescence of sets of periodicals 


taken by special libraries and in sampling. 


Communication and Knowledge 

REGAN, JOHN E. 

The dynamic aspects of information flow 
within a society. 

IEEE Transactions on Enginering Writing 
and Spessh, voL EWS 13, no.2, September- 
1970, P.65-73. 

To understand the problem for future data 
communications needs, a model of society 
was constructed and categorized according 
to types of economic activity. 

DOBROV, G.M., and BORISOV, V.V. 
Formalizovannyi metod analiza soder- 
zhaniya ispoľzuemoi informatsil. 
Nauchno-Tekhncheskaya Informatsiya, Series 


2, no.8, Joie p.3--4. 
A method for content analysis of informa- 
tion flow. 


SWANSON, ROWENA W. 
The information business is a people 
business. 
Information Storage and Retrisval, vol. 6, no.4, 
October 1970, p.351-61. 
Information systems viewed as social 
structures. 
SIMMONS, JOHN R.M. 
Management of change: the role of 
information, based on a research 7 
sponsored by the Institute of 
Management. London: Gee & Co., 1970. 
85258 008 8. 
172p. 
DUSOULIER, N. 
L'extension du bulletin signalétique dans 
les domaines interdisciplines. 
AN.R.T. Information et documentation, 00.2, 
Le 1970, p.5~8. 
c-examination of information services— 
ee needs and problems as a result of the 
overlapping of fields of knowledge. 
KOSTER, G. 
What use is it to us? e 
Quarterly Bulletin of the International Associa- 
Hon of Agricultural Librarians and Doci- 
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mentalists, volts, no.3, July 1970, p.91-3. 
Thoughts on the tomatoe ral dion. R 
SWANSON, ROWENA W. 
o in information handling in the 
The Information Scientist, 
September 1970, p.93-118, 
Current U.S. Government investment in 
information handling and the background 
to poe developments in the information 
industry. 
GOPINATH, M.A. 
Documentation and the development of a 
subject, 
Herald of Library Setence, vol.g, no.3, July 
1970, p.198-203, 
Ments of an effective documentation 
service in the development of research. 
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Information Processing Systems 


WORK, ROBERT W., ahd PHILLIPS, DENNIS M. 
A study of textile information systems. 
Final report. 

Raleigh, NC.: North Carolina State 
University, June 1970. 
36p. 

TERENIK, M.S., snd SKUDNOY, V.E. 
Sovershenstvovanie struktury onti alipri 
TERREA k sisteman informatsionnogo 
O eniya. 

Naa T ek ichesheya Informatsiya, Series 
I, 00.8, 1970, p.8—10. 

The function of information services in 
disseminating information to scientists, etc. 

CIGLER, K. 

Simulation methods applied in designing 
an information system. 

Information Storage and Retrieval, vol.6, n0.4, 
October 1970, p 307-12. 


VAN GESTEL, 8. and others 
An automatic system for the management 
of drug-related literature. 
Met of Information in Medicine, "olo, 
no.4, October 1970, p.241~5. 
An automatic system for the management 
of drug-related literature is described. The 
system was designed for IBM-1800 com- 
puter, 
MARTINEZ, SAMUEL J. 
ormation system for petroleum 


An 
ee technology. 

Transactions on Engineering Writing and 
Speech, voLLEWS 13, no.2, September 1970, 
pood a . 

An information system for the petro.eum 
industry mentioning the vartous journals 
and reference literature. 

MARSHAKOVA, I.V. 
K postroentyu klassifikatsit izbiratel’nogo 
raspredeleniya potentnoi informatsil. 
Nauchno-TekhnichesRaya Informatsiya, Series 


2, NO.8, 1970, p.17—19. 
An altace classifcntion model for SDI 
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of patent information. 

OSTREIKOVSEII, E.P, 

O kriteriyakh funktsional’noi efektivnosti 
sistem izbiratel’nogo raspredeleniya in- 
formatsit. 

Naschno-Tekhatcheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
2, no.8, 1970, p.10. 

Criteria for the objective evaluation of the 
efficiency of SDI systems. 

KOEPPE, P, 

Literaturdokumentation mit einer kleineren 
Datenverarbecitungsanlage. 

Methods of Information in Medicine, vol.9, 
no.4, October 1970, p.245—9. 

Literature storage, analysis and retrieval 
for selected order areas of interest in the 
order of 2,000 to 10,000 citations. One 
main p of the system was the easy 
preparation of bibliographies. 

PHILLIPS, MIKE 
as spin-off on tap. 

gineering, vol.zto, 7th August 1970, 
.136-7. 
The ESRO RECON system keeps Ewo- 
pean industry abreast of automation in any 
scientific or engineering field. 

HOUSMAN, EDWARD M, and KASKELA, ELAINE D. 
State of the art in selective dissemination 
of information. 

IEEE Transactions on Engineering Writing and 
Speech, volEWS13, no.2, September 1970, 
p.78-83. 

Condenses the results of a survey by ASIS, 
of 100 SDI systems throughout the world. 

SCHWARZLANDER, HARRY 
ea a ee storage of scientific and 
technical knowledge. 

IEEE Transactions on Enginesring Writing and 
Speech, vo LEWS 13, no.2, September 1970, 


. 48-57. 
Ths paper discusses a particular approach 
to encyclopedia storage of scientific and 
technical information which can now be 
implemented. 

ILIN, G.M., and others 
Model’ sistemy poiska tekhnichesko1 
literatury po referatam. 

Natchno-T skhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
2, NO.8, 1970, p 24-9. 

A. technical Ment searching system 
based on abstracts. 

LANCASTER, E.W., and JENKINS, GRACE T. 
‘Quality control applied to the operations 
of a large information system. 

JASIS, vol.21, no.s, September—October 
1970, p.370-1. 

valuation of the effectiveness of a large 
mechanized retrieval system—-its limits and 
control, and evaluation of MEDLARS. 

EVANS, W.H., ad GARVIN, DAVID 
The evaluator versus the chemical litera- 


ture. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.1o, 


no.3, August 1970, p.147-50. ; 
Presentation of quantitative experimental 
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results from the viewpoint of the evaluator 
of data. 

SUGANARA, K. and NAKASHIMA, A. 
Automated information retrieval system in 
NEC din Nae 
Dokumentisyon Kenkyu, vol.20, no.9, Septem- 
ber 1970, p.265~70. 

EARL, LOIS L, 

Experiments in automatic extracting and 
indexing. 

Information Storage and Retrieval, vol.6, no.4 
October 1970, p.$13-34. 

GUPTA, 5.3.8. ; oe 
Program-package for a system for docu- 
ment fading: j ha 
Library Science with a Slant to Documentation, 
vol.7, no.2, June 1970, p.179-91. 
Program-package con g I5 programs 
for use in theedesign, development, and 
operation of a system for document 

ding. 

CAGAN, CARL 
A highly associative document retrieval 

tem. 
TASIS. vol.21, no.5, September—October 
1970, P.330~7. ; 
A document retrieval system implemented 
with a subset of the medical literature. 


Language and Indexing 

VASWANT, P.K.T., and CAMERON, J.B. 
The National Physical Laboratory expert- 
ments in statistical word associations and 
their use in document indexing and 
retrieval. 
[Teddington]: National Physical Labora- 
tory, April 1970. 
Var.pag (Com Sci 42). 

SICKER, WOLFGANG 
Zur Untersuchung Zwischen Such- und 
Informationswert bei der Schlagwortge- 


pea ae 

Nachrichten fiir Dokumentation, vol.21, 00.5, 
October 1970, p.206~7. 
The difference between search and informa- 
tion value in descriptor indexing. 

LESKI, M.R. 
Les principes de la construction d’un 
système qui permette la recherche uni- 
verselle d'informations. 
A.N.R.T. Information et documentation, 00.2, 
June 1970, p.23—5. 
Problems of Lonii and information 
system differences are pointed out. 


Thesaurus. Vienna: International Atomic 
Enetgy Agen , 1970. 
439P. NTIS -13). 
INIS 
Terminology charts. Vienna: International 
Atomic Energy Agency, 1970. 
Var. pag. ~INIS-13 A). 
SHEMAKIN, YU.L, ond KULIK, A.H. 
O sovmestimosti informatsionno-poisko- 
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vykh sistem i meste politekhnicheskogo 
tezaurusa v edinol informatsionnoi seti. 
Nauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
2, 0.8, 1970, p.30-4. 

Information retrieval compatibility and the 
role of a polytechnical thesaurus. 

ROLLING, LOLL, N. 

Compilation of thesauri for use in com- 
uter systems. 

leforveation Storage and Retrieval, vol.6, no.4, 

October 1970, p.341-50. 

BRENDLER, GERHARD 
Der mebrsprachige Thesaurus: ein Instru- 
ment zur Rationalisierung des Informa- 
tionsflusses. 

Informatik, vol.17, 00.4, 1979; p.19-24. 
Problems connected with the compilation 
of a multilingual thesaurus from linguistic 
aspects. 

HINES, THEODORE C., and HARRIS, JESSICA Ls 
Permuted title indexes: neg con- 
siderations. 

JASIS, vol.21, no.5, September—October 


1970, p.369-70. 
KVIE ee. Comment on two articles 
by N. Brodie and R. T. Bottle. 


INIS 
Manual for indexing. Vienna: International 
Atomic Energy Agency, 1970. 
49p. TAEA-INIS-12}. 
GOR’ KOVA, V.I., and NAUMYCHEVA, KI. 
UDK kak informatsionno-poiskovyi yazyk 
redmetnykh ukazatelei. 
auckno-i skhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 


2, no.8, 1970, p.2I-3. 
UDC as the iniecmatioa retrieval language 
of subject indexes. 
SCHULTZ, CLAIRE K. 
Cost-effectiveness as a guide in developing 
indexing rules. 
Information Storage and Retrieval, vol.6, n0.4, 
October 1970, p.335—40. 
INDEXING 
The Indexer, vol.7, no.2, Autumn "970, 
p-70-9. 
A survey conducted by students of the 
Loughborough School of Librarianship. 
GRAVES, ROY N. and HELANDER, DONALD P. 
A feasibility study of automatic indexing 
and information retrieval. 
IEEE Transactions on Engineering Writing and 
Speech, vol.13, no.2, September 1970, 
p.58-9. 
Comparison between the natural language 
words and phrases in titles, and full 
abstract text, and the eae pri 
thesaurus-controlled, descriptors in Petro- 
leum Abstracts. 
SAMUELSON, KJELL 
free-TEXT INDEXing to meet COM- 
PUTers halfway. 
IEEE Transactions on Enginsering Writing and 
Speech, voLLEWS 13, Ao.2, September 1970, 
46-8. 
‘A method for source indexing and com- 
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REID, E. EMMET 
Chemistry through the age barrier: 
how to scan chemical articles ic foreign 
languages with emphasis on Russian and 
Japanese. 

Baltimore, Md: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1970. 
138p. 

SMIRNOV, I.P. 

Osnovy ceorli i tekhnika 
rannoi nauchnoi i tekhni 


fury. 

Naushno-Tekhnisheskaya Informatsiza, Series 
I, 0.8, 1970, p.23—5. 

The theory and practice of scientific 
technical translazion. 


erevoia inost- 
eskoi la litera- 


Classification and Cataloguing 


COLLISON, ROBERT 
Classification and information retrieval in 
Europe. 

In 

JACKSON, MILES, M, ed, 
Comparative and International Librarian- 
ship: essays on themes and problems..., 
1970, ch.11, p.259-73. 

WELLISCH, HANS 
The universal decimal classification: 
a ed instruction course. [College 

Md.]: University of Marylard, School 

of Library and Information Services, 1970. 
195p. FID 467). 

DAHLBERG, INGETRAUT 
Die DK—elne VielfacettenKJassifikation. 
arabes Sur Dokumentation, vo_.21, 00.4, 

u t 1970, p.I 4.2. 

RecA Ene for Universal 
Decimal Classification. 

DAHLBERG, INGETRAUT 
eee cinez Neugestaltung der 
D 
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Nachrichten fär Dokumentation, vo_..21, no.4, 
August 1970, p 143-51. 
Proposals for reorganization ard simpli- 
fication of UDC. 

LLOYD, 0.A. 
The UDC and its international espects (In 
Japanese). 
Doktonentésyon Kenkyu, vol.20, no.n, Septem- 
ber 1970, p.279-83. 

OPITZ, H.C.H. 
A. classification system to describe work- 
pe Part I, translated by R. A. Acton 

aylor; edited by W. R. MacConnell. 

Originally published as Werkstuckbesch- 
reibendes Klassifizierungssystem, by the 
Verlag W. Girardet, Essen, 1970. 
Oxford: Pergamon, 1970. 
[ro]p. 

OPITZ, H., comp. s 
A. classification system to describe work- 
pieces, part IL definitions for the classifica- 
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tion system, translated by R. A. Acton 
Taylor; edited by W. R. MacConnell. 
Oxford: Pergamon, 1970. Original edition 
published by Verlag W. Girardet, 1970. 

GOTZE, REINHARD 
Die internationale Patentklassifikation, eine 
modernes Ordnungssystem fur technischen 
Informationen. 

Informatik, vol.17, 00.4, 1970, p.25—8. 
International patent SPAT A 

*UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London, Library classi- 
fication, 214 Spanish, 215 Portuguese, 
216 Catalan. 
rs the College, 1970?] 

ar.pag. 

RANGANATHAN, S.R., and NEELAMEGHAN, A. 
Basis for study of compatibility, and of 
aa oe of the colon classification 
with the universal decinml classification. 
Library Scvence with a Slant to Documentation, 
vol.7, no.2, June 1970, p.g7—109. 

HORNER, JOHN 

taloguing. London: Association of 
Assistant Librarians, 1970. 
479P- 


STECHER, E. 
ae for the computer at R.M.LT. 
[Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology]. 
Australian Academic and Research Libraries, 
vol.1, no.3, September 1970, p.w 2—21. 
RANGANATHAN, S.R., and BHATTACHARYYA G, 
Conflict of authorship: corporate body vs 
corporate body. 
Library Science with a Slant to Documentation, 
vol.7, no.2, June 1970, p.115—78. 
Conflicts concerning the following kinds 
of corporate body: government, near 
sovereign body, quasi government, institu- 
tion and conference, 
GRAFTON, DEREK 
BBC Gramophone Library cataloguing 
practice, 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Gra h d libraries. Their 
mophone record libraries. organ- 

ization and practice; znd ed., edited by 
Henry F. J. Currall, with a preface by A. 
Hyatt King. 1970, p.57-64. 

WIENPAHL, ROBERT W. 
Recataloging a college score and phono- 
record collection. 
Library Resonrces and Technical Services, 
vol.t4, no.3, Summer 1970, p.421~-7. 
Use of Library of Congress class M 
schedule in Music Department Library, 
San Fernando Valley State College. 
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Automated Library Systems Ltd., 1970. 
43P. 

CHAPMAN, EDWARD A., and others 
Library ems analysis guidelines. New 
York: Wuiley-Interscience, 1970. 
226p. 

DE SOLA POOL, ITHIEL and others 
On the design of computer-based informa- 
tion $ ; 
Social Science Information, vol.8, no.s, 
October 1969, p.69—-118. 

JACOB, MARY ELLEN L. 
Standardi costs for automated library 


systems. 
5 ee of Library Automation, vol.3, no.3, 
September, 1970, p.207-17. 
Costs of automated library systems in 
terms of time writs used as one means of 
comparison among various system designs. 
VEANER, ALLEN B. 
Major decision points in library automa- 
tion. 
College and Research Libraries, vol.31, 00.5, 
September 1970, p.299-312. 
Automation in context of ement, 
facilities and system requirements for large 
research libraries. 
KILGOUR, FREDERICK G. 
ade of library computerization. 
Journal ef Library Axtomation, vol.3, 00.3, 
September 1970, p.218~29. 
History of library computerization from its 
initiation in 1954 to 1970 is described. 
STEPHENS, IRVING E. 
Computer simulation of library operations: 
on evaluation of an administrative tool. 
Special Libraries, vol.61, 10.6, July/August 
1970, p.280-7, 
Computer-simulation techniques offer li- 
b administrators a planning tool for 
ag kie, 


AVRAM, D. and others 
The RECON pilot project: A progress 
report November 1969—April 1970. 
Journal of Library Automation, vol.3, 00.3, 
September 1970, p.230-51. 
An overview of the progress made from 
November 1969 to April 1970 in produc- 
tion, Official Catalogue comparison, format 
recogni research files, microfilming, 
investigation of input devices. 
MAIDMENT, WM.R. 
The extension of automation in the library. 
In 


PROCEEDINGS of a posium on computer 
pecker held at Leeds Polytechnic 
on 11th May 1970, p.28~32, 

GURNEY, F.R. 

A specification for a computer book- 
charging system. 

In 


PROCEEDINGS of a symposium on computer 
bookcharging held at Leeds Polytechnic 
11th May 1970, p.3-7. 

BEARMAN, H.E.G. 
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The effect of computer bookcharging on 
management. 

In 

PROCEEDINGS of a symposium on computer 
bookcharging held at Leeds Polytechnic 
on 11th May, 1970, p.24-7. 

HASSELL, R.H. 
The implementation of a computer book- 

pee system. 


PROCEEDINGS of a symposium on computer 
bookcharging held at Leeds Polytechnic 
on tith May 1970, p.14-23[+-15]. 

TURNER, C. 

A suite of programs for a computer book- 
charging system. 

In 

PROCEEDINGS of a symposium on computer 
bookcharging held at Leeds Polytechnic 
-.. 1970, p.8-13, 

HINES, THEODORE, C. and HARRIS, ae L. 
Computer-aided production of book in- 
dexes. 

Ths Indexer, vol.7, no.2, Autumn 1970, 
p-49—54- 

Goals, equipment, cost and methods of 
computer-based index systems. 

WILLIAMS MARTHA E., and SCHIPMA, PETER B. 
Design and operation of a computer search 
center for chemical information. 

Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.10, no. 
3, August 1970, p.15 8-62. 

A link between a wide variety of users and 
information sources in machine-readable 
form, New computer programmes were 
written and a tape format was developed. 

KOROBKOV, V.P., and POSTERNAK, YA.I. 

Ob automatizatsii tekhnologicheskogo 
protsessa podgotovki i izdaniya razlich- 
nykh vidov ukazatele. 
auchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
I, NO.8, 1970, p.17-22. 
Computerized production of indexes for 
current awareness services and abstract 
journals, 

MIMOUN, GILBERT 
IMS: information management system. 
Information sf Gestion, 00.22, November 
1970, p.126~32. 

Organization, software and equipment for 
management information systems. 

MASSIL, STEPHEN 
Mechanisation 
ture review. 
Program, vol.4, 
p.156-68. 

SHEPHERD, CLAYTON A. 

Automation in the academic library in the 
United States. 

In 

JACKSON, MILES M, ed. 

Comparative and International Librarian- 
ship: essays on themes and problems. .., 


1970, ch.7, p.139~-64. 
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FELLMANN, ULRICH and others 
On-line-Ausleihverbuchung i in einer Maga- 
zinbibliothek, 

Zeitschrift fur ree vol.17, no. 
4/§, 1970, p.268-75 

Automated system at the Tech- 
nische Hochschule, Aachen. 

CHAUVEINGC, MARC 
Introduction au projet monocle: expérience 
d’automatisation à la Bibliothèque Uni- 
versitaire de Grenoble. 

Bulletin des bibliothèques de France, vol.15, 
no.7, July 1970, p.327-42. 

ects of automation of the Grenoble 
university library. 

DE GENNARO, RICHARD 
Harvard "University’s Widener Library 
shelflist conversion and publication pro- 


Collage and Research Libraries, vol.31, 00.5, 

September 1970, p.318—31. 

Progress and future outlook of the pro- 

gram}; present ¿nd potential uses of such a 

shelflist in machine readable form. 
BISHOP, GWYNNETH H. 

Computers and acquisitions: the experi 

ences of the lib at the State University 

of New York at Binghamton, 

Library Resources and Technical Services, 

vol.14, no.3, Summer 1970, p-407-20. 
DRIVER, E.M.C. and others 

The Birmingham Libraries’ comparative 

mechanisation project: a further report. 

Program, vol.4, no.4, October 1970, 

poo 

urther work done up to the end of the 
feasibility study stage of the project. 


i L, 
a t AWRE in the development of 
current awareness services, 
Program, vol.4, no.4, October 1970, 
p.14I-9. 
TILLITT, HARLEY E. 
Ag experiment in information searching 
with yor calculator. 
Journal of Library Axtomation, vol.3, no.3, 
September, 1970, p.202—-6. 
Report on library-related computerization 
from 1954, using an IBM 701 calculator. 
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BARTY, EVAN 
ESRO planning to expand its Europe 
network, 
E Weeki, no.214, 22nd October 
1970, p 

Fa ` of ESRO operations with the 

oe ON development. 

MIGNOT, HENRIETTE 
Recherche documentaire notariale: 
réalisation du Cridon de Lyon. 
Information sf Gesion, no.22, November 
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tion et de documentation notariales): 
l nation-wide network for legal informa- 
on. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

LIBRARIES, United dom Branch. 
Gramophone record libraries. Their o - 
zation and practice; 2nd ed., edited by 

. J. Currall, with a preface by A. 
Hyatt King. London: Crosby Lockwood, 
1970. (New Librarianship Series). 

LEWIS, DEREK 

woe BBC Gramophone Library. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

LIBRARIES 
Gramophone record libraries. Their o 
ization and practice; 2nd ed., edit by 
Henry F. J. Currall, with a ’ preface by 
A. Hyatt King. 1970, p.a26—-34. 

ANDREEV, $. 

Technical data retrieval service tasks and 

roblems. 
erallurgist, n0.7-8, July-August 1969, 
p.s16—18. 

KRUMMSDORF, JULIANE 
Firmenschriften als Sondersammlung einer 
Forschungsbibliothek der Deutschen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften. 

Zentralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen, vol.84, 00.9, 
September 1970, p.533~5. 

The collection of business records in a 
small research AP) 

FRICK, BARBARA F GINSKI, JOHN M, 
Cardiovascular serial literature: character- 
istics, productive journals, and abstracting/ 
indexing coverage. 

JASIS, vol21, no.5, September—-October 

1970, P- 338-44. 

Two gtoups of journals were identified as 
tential sources for cardiovascular (c-v) 

information. 

LEWIS, P.R. 

Systematic library use of British National 
Bibliography services and data: A survey 
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of British practice. 

Journal of Librarianship, vol.2, no.4, 
October 1970, sry Be 

A summary of the stage in a research 


ro e studying the impact of BNB 
= British library systems. 

BUCKLAND, MICHAEL K, 
Sources of information for operational 
research studies. 
Operations Research Quarterly, vol.18, no.3, 
September 1967, p.297~313. 


Reprography 
AUTOMATIC 
Commumeator of Technical Information, no.8, 


A t 1970, p.8—10. 

ME To cameta, introduced by Cameronics 
Ltd., for automatic recording of informa- 
tion on microfiche. 
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NATIONAL REPROGRAPHIC CENTRE FOR DOCU- 
MENTATION 
General information and test procedures. 
Hatfield: NRCd, 1970. 
top. (TER 70/2). 
DAGNESE, JOSEPH M. 
Catalog retrieval systems on microfiche: 
ap evaluation. 
Special Libraries, vol.61, 00.7, September 


1970, p.35 7-61. 
Keaen of three commercial services 
which reproduce on microfiche the catalog 
card output of the Library of Congress. 
DUNCAN, VIRGINIA L., aid PARSONS, FRANCES 
E. 
Use of mictofilm in our industrial research 
library. 
Special Libraries, vol.61, no.6, July/August 
1970, p.288—9go. ° 
Introduction of a pro to microfilm 
basic scientific periodical sets in 3 
physics and biology with description of 
space requirements, and library user and 
staff reaction. 


Printing and Publishing 


DARBYSHIRE, A.E. 
Report writing: the form and style of 
efficient? communication. [London]: Ed- 
ward Arnold Ltd, 1970. 7131 3235 3. 
122p. 

WEIL, BEN H. 
Standards for writing abstracts, 
JASTS, vol. 21, no.5, September—October 
1970, p.351-7. 
Recommendations for the dance of 
authors and editors so that abstracts may 
be helpful and reproducible in secondary 
publications. 


STEEL, A.J. 
Serving the scientist. 
Times Literary Supplement, 25 September 


1970, p.1087-8. 
Liaison between publisher, author, trans- 
lator and specialist editor. 
WILLIAMSON, HUGH 
The book of the future. 
The Times Literary Supplement, 00.3,582, 
23rd October 1970, p.1,215—16. 
Description of some new methods of 
producing books. 
FINLATER, RICHARD 
Publishing in the seventies. 
The Times Literary Supplement, no.3,581, 
16th October 1970, p.1185-6. 
Rapid future expansion in the publishing 
work is forecasted for the seventies. 
NARANAN, 8. 
Bradford’s Law of bibliography of science: 
an interpretation. 
Nature, vol.227, 00.5258, 8th August 1970, 
.63 1-2. 
caters law of bibliography of scientific 
literature explained in terms of an under- 
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lying power law distribution of the number 
of articles in scientific journals. 


Administration and Management 
BLAGDEN, 


F. 
Special fbraries. 
Library Association Record, vol.72, no.11, 
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diploma i can eaan The Station is in the 
fruit pga Kent, has some 100 
ae Ww. eet ers a is host to the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Horticulture and Plantation 
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Volume 3. 


Further Information available from- 
Drug Intormation Systems, 
Excerpta Medica, 

Chandos House, 
2 Queen Anne Street, 
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Aslib Directory 
EDITED BY BRIAN J. WILSON 
gives you a comprehensive guide to sources of information in Great Britain 


Volume 1: information sources in science, technology and commerce 


Volume 2 : information sources in medicine, the social sciences, and the humanities 


The Asltb Directory gives dezails about all types of library—public, academic and 
special—government departments, commercial firms, and research and trade bodies, 
as well as many associations and societies, which might not perbaps spring to mind 
as information sources. 


Volume 1 covers subjects ranging from Aberdeen Angus cattle, through engineer- 
ing and marketing, to zoology. Volume 2 includes art, music, theology, education, 
law and sport. Each volume has a section on national, regional anddocal schemes 
of library co-operation. The subject and name indexes contain in the region of 
20,000 references in each volume, covering nearly 2,00 entries in Volume 1 and 
about 2,400 in Volume 2. 


Volume 1: SBN: 85142 000 1; £6 6s net 
Volume 2: SBN: 85142 022 2; £9 net, £7 10s to Aslib members 


Aslib 3 Belgrave Square London SWI 
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Library Editions 
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strongly bound in cloth with distinctive jacket. 


At only 5/6d above the price of the paper back edition they are a most 
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As reprint agents for THE LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES 
BRANCH OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, we can offer the same 
economy in purchase with our Portway and Portway Junior Reprints. 


Send for full lists and details 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD., 


Portway, Bath. 
(Telephone BATH 23201-—3 lines) 





ALONE IN THE WORLD 


Taken by libraries of major organizations 
throughout the world 


Fuel, Abstracts and Current Titles 
(F.A.C.T.s) 


A monthly survey of about 800 articles of worldwide 
origin on all fuels, their sources, processing, uses, 
j by-products and wastes 


Why let light be hidden under a bushel (or the energy that powers lt)? 


SUBSCRIBE NOW TO FACTs 
£21 (U.S. $51 p.a.) (including indexes and postage) 


Published by: Ete Se 
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Foreign information 


is valuable only when swiftly and accurately translated. ELB 
Languages Group has many years’ experience in supplying trans- 
lations and abstracts, with special resources in the less common 
languages. 

Work is carried out by specialists in the subjects concerned in 
order to ensure absolute authenticity of terminology. 


a 


Full particulars from S. C. Cave at: 


ELB Languages Group Ltd., 
61 Carey Street, London, W.C.72. 
Tel: 01-242 9276 


RGG 
A Gothard Group Publications of 
Company 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


UNITED STATES 
CLEARINGHOUSE 


UNITED NATIONS 


AND ALL FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 


are available through: 
RICHARD S. GOTHARD & COMPANY LTD., 
(International Technical Booksellers) 
GOTHARD HOUSE, 
HENLEY, OXON., ENGLAND 
Tel: 049 $2 3602 





essential for 
every 
enquiry desk’ 


Councils, Committees & Boards 


a handbook of advisory, consultative, executive and similar bodies In 
British public life 


Editor: I G Anderson 


Includes Royal Commissions, statutory boards and councils, government 
advisory committees, and non-governmental councils and cemmittees in 
industry, social welfare, sclence, the arts and other activities; gives address and 
telephone number, name of chairman and secretary, authority for establish- 
ment and date of formatlon, terms of reference, powers, objects and duties, 
activities, publications; arranged In the following sectlons: 

@ Alphabetical directory i 

@ Index to chairmen 

@ Index to abbreviated names 

® Subject Index to flelds of Interest and activity 


ist edition, 1970. 240 pages. A4 format 
£4.00 (US $15.00). SBN 900246 06 5 


Directory of British Associations 


trade associations, sclentific and learned societies, professional Institutes, 
research associations, chambers of trade and commerce, agricultural 
societies, trade unions, cultural, sports, welfare, hobby and interest 
organisations in the United Kingdom and in the Republic of ireland 


Editors: G P Henderson and 8 P A Henderson 


Gives address and telephone number, date of formation, branches and specia- e 
list groups, character and flelds of Interest, membership data, activities, pub- 
licattons, former names of nearly 8,000 organisations; arranged In the following 
sections: 
@ Alphabetical directory 
@ Index to acronyms or abbreviated names 
@ Index to publications 
@ Subject Index to flelds of Interest 
3rd edition, 1971-2. 340 pages. A4 format 
£6.00 (US $22.50). SBN 900246 073 


CBD Research Ltd 


154 High Street 
Beckenham, Kent, England 


Telephone: 01-650 7745 


Publishers of specialised reference books and guldes to sources*of information 


British Technology Index 


FOR 


TRACING RECENT-—-HIGHLY SPECIFIC SUBJECT 
INFORMATION IN THE FIELD OF ENGINEERING 
AND MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY 


KEEPING TRACK OF DEVELOPMENTS IN 
MARGINAL SUBJECTS 


KEEPING ON CALL WHAT YOU HAVE READ IN A 
TECHNICAL JOURNAL ARTICLE 
SOMETIME—SOMEWHERE 


B.T.I. subject indexes the major articles, papers, reports In British tech- 
nical periodical publications. Concept Indexing, computer processed to 
provide mukiple points of access and fast publication, 


Monthly Parts and Annual Volume £22 10 0 
Annual Volume Alone £15 0 0 


Magnetic tape: Detalls on request 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


7 Ridgmount St. Store St. London, W.C.1 
% (Phone: 01-636 7543) 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 












No. 406 Study Carre] 
Manufactured on a ‘knock-down' system and can therefore be 
supplied with any number of positions. Can also be supplied 
robbs seis required. 

pie of of Library Furniture on request. 
B. Serota Lt ° 


Contractors to H.M. Government and- Municipa! Authorities, 
aåcmo Worka, Landfleld Street, Clapton, London EB. Tel. 01-938 T36. 


STEAM LOCOMOTIVE 
DEVELOPMENT 


1923—1962 
by KEVIN P. JONES 


A vast literature existes on steam loco- 
motives and much of this is buried in 
periodicals. This guide sets out to track 
these sources down and make them 
accessible to the general reader and the 
researcher. 


Each railway and all major personalities 
receive Individual treatment. 


45s (38s to L.A. members) 


Published by THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ° 
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A Procedural Model for the Use of 
Bibliograph'c Records in Libraries P. A. THOMAS 


Here is the second part of a project, begun with Occasional Publication 
no. 3, The Use of Bibliographic Records in Libraries, aimed at determining the 
optimal Information requirements in bibllographic descriptlons or forms. 
Based on a genera! operational description of a library system, the model 
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and shows how this Information may be used when designing forms or con- 
sidering mechanization of parts of a library system. 

Occasional Publication no. 4. SBN 85142 025 7: 385s net 
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prospects for earning Income from a centre. The research for the report was 
carried out by an Aslib team at five OSTI-supported centres early In 1969. 
Occasional Publication no. & SBN 85142 026 §: 18s net 
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incorporating Ashib Information 


February 1971 Number 2 
ASLIB CALENDAR 1971 


Economics Group evening meeting and lecture: ‘Some business- 
men’s views on business information services: a forum’. Aslib. 5 
for 5.30 p.m. 

Transport Group Annual General Meeting, sherry party and 
evening lecture. Aslib. 5 p.m. 

Engineering Group one-day meeting: ‘Information for metrica- 
‘tion’. Aslib. 10.30 a.m. 

Co-ordinate Indexing Group meeting and lecture. Aslib. 3.30 p.m. 
Aslib Evening Meeting. ‘The Scottish Poisons Bureau’, by Dr H. 
Matthew. Imperial College, London. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 

Computer Applications Group Circulation Working Party. Repeat 
of one-day symposium: ‘Computer-aided systems’. Aslib. 
Midlands Branch Annual General Meeting, sherry and buffet. 
Engineering and Building Centre, Birmingham. 7 p.m. 

Transport Group Course: “Effective library management’. Mis- 
senden Abbey, Bucks. 

Chemical Group Conference: ‘Infochem’ 7os’. University of 
Surrey, Guildford. 


Social Sciences Group meeting and lecture, by Dr N. Bradburn 
(Director of National Opinion Research Centre, USA). Aslib. 
5.30 p.m. 

Co-ordinate Indexing Group Annual Conference: “Thesauri: 
construction, development and evaluation’. University of Surrey, 
Guildford. 

Textile Group Annual General Meeting. Aslib. 11.30 a.m. 
Chemical Group course: “The nature and language of chemistry’. 
Courland Grove Hall, Wandsworth. 

Aslib Evening Meeting. ‘Controlled circulation journals’, by R. J. 
Findlay and W. Streatfeild (Morgan-Grampian Ltd). Imperial 
College, London. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 

Chemical Group Annual General Meeting and lecture: ‘A Cana- 
dian’s view of the UK Information Scene’, by Dr F. W. Matthews 
(CI). Rembrandt Hotel, London. 11.30 a.m. 

Midlands/Northern Branch Joint Conference. Royal Cambridge 
Hotel, Cambridge. 


sth Aslib Annual Lecture by Dr H. Coblane: ‘Words and docu- 
ments’. Senate House, London University. 6 p.m. 
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The British Library 

As members may have seen in the national press, the creation of a 
national libraries organization, to be called The British Library, and the 
building of a new national library for reference and research on the Blooms- 
bury site next door to the British Museum, were announced in a White Paper, 
“The British Library’, published on 13th January. 

The British Library will be established by combining the Library Depart- 
ments of the British Museum (which includes the National Reference Library 
of Science and Invention) with the National Central Library, the National 
Lending Library for Science and Technology and the British National Buiblio- 
graphy. The project may take as much as thirteen years to complete and will 
cost some £36 million. 

Aslib welcomes the proposals of the White Paper, which it recognizes as being 
broadly in line with the evidence it submitted to the National Libraries 
Committee, which reported to the Government in June 1969. Copies of the 
White Paper are available in the Aslib Library and may be loaned on request. 


The Scottish Poisons Bureau 

The subject of the Aslib evening meeting to be held on Wednesday, 17th 
March, at the Imperial College of Science and Technology will be “The Scottish 
Poisons Bureau’. The speaker will be Dr Henry Matthew, FRCP (Edin.), 
Physician in Charge, Regional Poisoning Treatment Centre, and. Director 
of the Scottish Poisons Information Bureau, Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh. 

Acute poisoning is a common medical emergency, as many deaths occurring 
each year from poisoning and gassing as from accidents on the roads. Poisoning, 
however, receives little attention and tends to be the Cinderella of the medical 
curriculum. Dr Matthew will present evidence to show the frequency of poison- 
ing in various countries. An attempt will be made to explain the remarkable 
and recently alarming increase in the incidence of poisoning. 

The Poisons Information Services in various countries will be described and 
the organization and work load noted. The background to the compilation of 
information will be given and the experience of the Scottish Poisons Bureau 
described. 

In addition to his present appointment at the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, 
Dr Matthew is a member of the Government Committee on Treatment of 
Poisoning and of the Home Office Advisory Committee on Drug Dependence. 

The Chairman of the meeting will be Mr Philip Wade, Librarian of the Royal 
Society of Medicine. 


Engineering Group: ‘Information for metrication’ 

The Aslib Engineering Group is holding a one-day conference on ‘Informa- 
tion for metrication’ at Aslib headquarters on Wednesday, roth March. The 
purpose of the conference is to acquaint engineering librarians/information 
officers with the various sources of metrication information, so that they may 
be better equipped to assist their organizations with the implementation of 
metrication programmes. 

The programme will open with a short introduction from Mr N. Stone, Chief 
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Information Officer at the Metrication Board, and this will be followed by a 
talk on ‘Sources of Information’ by Mr M. J. B. Jones, Metrication Officer at 
the GKN Group Technology Centre. Messrs H. C. Hodge and P. J. Lynn of the 
Metrication Working Group, Civil Service Department, will speak on “Training 
aids for metrication’, and the conference will end with an open forum in which 
the four speakers will deal with questions from the floor. The Chairman of the 
conference will be Mr H. R. Stevens, Information Officer of the BHRA and 
Chairman of the Aslib Engineering Group. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr D. M. T'rubshaw, Hon. 
Secretary, Aslib Engineering Group, 6 Willow Drive, Countesthorpe, Leicester- 
shire. 


Social Sciences Group: rst Annual Conference report 

We have oftert been told how rich are British libraries in primary sources 
for research and how fortunate we are in having within a square mile in the city 
of London an unrivalled wealth of raw material to which the scholars of the 
world are attracted in such numbers as to create acute problems of work space. 
How well the social scientist fares in the scramble for seats and a foot of table 
top compared with, say, the historian or the literary scholar, has never been 
studied. What is, however, known from practical experience and expression 
in such reports as those of the Heyworth Committee on social studies and the 
Parry Committee on university libraries, is that he is far less likely to find 
what he wants when he gets there. Recommendations for improving the supply 
of the often fugitive and ephemeral material that is essential to research through- 
out the social sciences were conspiculously lacking from the 1ecent Dainton 
Report on national libraries. Having identified the problem the Committee 
promptly dismissed it as something which the forthcoming national library 
authority should look into. In the meantime, some valuable materials are not 
being collected by anyone and, perhaps worse, irreplaceable records are being 
discarded by individuals and bodies who are unable or unwilling to preserve 
them. 

Speaking at the Aslib Social Sciences Group conference on primary materials 
which took place at Loughborough University from 1st to 3rd January, 
Professor Dennis Swann advocated a network of what he called DCLE’s 
(Designated Centres of Library Excellence) which would collect everything in 
their respective fields (for example, industrial relations at Warwick). Dr George 
Bain and Dr Michael Rush saw virtue in the notion of a National Documents 
Library for the social sciences and found support from the floor. Librarians 
from LSE and the BM naturally felt that any such venture should be based on 
their own long-standing collections; but how a joint operation could be 
achieved given the present incompatibility of their financial structures is difficult 
to conceive. 

The need for national co-ordination at least is irrefutable; we are desperate, 
too, for a national register of specialist collections such as that in Cambridge on 
historical demography and described at the conference by Mr Peter Laslett. This 
would undoubtedly reveal areas of inadequacy. Mrs Brenda White, for instance, 
drew attention to some of the documentary needs of planners that are taxing 
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the resources of the country’s information network. Who, for example, is 
collecting air photographs? Professor Kathleen Jones reported that she had 
found that the annual and other reports of many voluntary associations had 
not been thought worth keeping! 

Too much reliance, it seems, is placed on the individual researcher and the 
enthusiastic amateur in the preservation of records. Often the material itself 
is easy to acquire: one participant had amassed a suitcase full of items on the 
recent troubles in Northern Ireland. What concerns the social scientist is that 
such sources should be acquired systematically and preserved in libraries where 
access to it can be guaranteed. 

The National Lending Library for Science and Technology at Boston Spa 
has shown what can be achieved when a focus for acquisitions of a clearly 
defined body of materials is established. Certainly, the vast resources of the BM 
and LSE must be the basis of any national collection of primaty sources for the 
social sciences. But the view was strongly expressed that the way to maximize 
the nation’s document-gathering capacity is to create a nationally-recognized 
focal point which, in addition to housing materials itself, would also direct 
deposits to existing specialist collections and offer a referral service to researchers. 


FROM Joba E. Pemberton 
University of Warwick Library 


It is hoped to publish the papers presented at the conference by “Professor 
Swann, Dr Rush and Mrs White, together with a statement of conclusions by 
Mr Maurice Line, in the April issue of Proceedings. The Social Sciences Group are 
also considering the publication at a later date of the whole conference pro- 
ceedings. Ed. 


Audio Visual Group 

The Audio Visual Group have held a number of meetings in recent months, 
reports of which are as follows: 

o(1) A meeting was held on 2nd October 1970 to which representatives from 
over twenty organizations known to be concerned with the exploitation of audio 
visual materials were invited. The purpose of the meeting was to discuss areas of 
overlapping interest between these organizations and, if necessary, to investigate 
the possibilities of future co-operation and liaison. Library Association, Uni- 
versity Libraries and Educational Technology Groups were some of those 
represented. 

As a result of the meeting the Aslib Audio Visual Group agreed to act as a 
clearing house for information concerning forthcoming conferences, meetings 
publications etc, for a trial period of a year, and invited those present to supply 
information on their activities for circulation. The first newsletter was sent out 
in January 1971, and will appear at quarterly intervals during the year. 

(2) A Fim Workshop was held between 16th-zoth November designed for 
staff in film libraries of all types to give them an introduction to the best methods 
of handling, coatrolling, storing, cataloguing, classifying and exploiting film 
material. Over 35 delegates attended the course which included visits to the 
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film libraries of the BBC, Visnews, Imperial War Museum and the British Film 
Institute. 

Speakers at the course were: John Huntley, Brittsh Film Institute; David 
Grenfell, Radio Telefis Kirann; Pat Holder, British Movietone News; Roger 
Holman, National Film Archive; John Davie, IBM (UK) Ltd; Frances Thorpe, 
Slade Film Department; Graham Murray, Granada Television Ltd; Betty 
Smith, University of Birmingham; Sylvia McColvin, Inner London Education 
Authority; Harold Brown, National Film Archive; Keith Owen, BBC; Helen 
Harrison, Open University; Anthony Crocker, National Audio Visual Aids 
Centre. 

(3) The National Council for Educational Technology and the AV Group 
heldajointconference in Hull on 3rd—6th December to produce recommendations 
for the Universities Grants Committee and the Department of Education and 
Science for the development of libraries in Higher Education, with particular 
emphasis on the impact of non-book materials. The conference, which was 
reported in the Tsmes Educational Supplement of 11th December, was attended 
by librarians from Universities, Colleges of Education and Further Education, 
and Educational Technologists working in higher education. 

(4) Members of the AV Group Committee are currently involved in discus- 
sions with the National Council for Educational Technology on the provision of 
appropriate cataloguing rules for non-book materials along with representatives 
from BNB, OSTI and the LA Cataloguing Rules Sub-Committee, 


Survey of manpower in library and information work: Aslib pilot study 

The Department of Education and Science is shortly to undertake a national 
survey of manpower in librarianship and information work. The purposes of 
the survey are to obtain an up-to-date picture of the types of qualification held 
by librarians and information workers; to ascertain the likely demand at the 
various levels over the next few years so that provision for education and train- 
ing can be planned mote effectively; and to determine the needs for the supple- 
mentary skills increasingly required in operating library and information 
services. 

In order to advise on the final form of the questionnaire to be used in the 
national survey, Aslib’s Research Department has been carrying out a pilot 
study, amongst fifteen librarians, in the form of a postal questionnaire followed 
by personal interviews. These librarians are being asked both to examine critically 
the questionnaire itself and point to any problems they may have in completing 
it, and also to supply certain qualitative material on such matters as, for example, 
re-training courses for librarians, the Library Association Mature Registration 
Scheme, and their attitudes to the employment of married women, with 
professional library qualifications, who may wish to return to the profession 
after some years’ absence. 

It is intended that the final questionnaire will cover the following categories: 
staff with a formal qualification in librarianship or information science plus a 
degree or equivalent in another subject; staff with only one of these qualifica- 
tions; and staff with neither. The DES intend to launch the national survey in 
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March 1971 and to cover as many as possible of the libraries and information 
centres in the United Kingdom. 


OSTI policy on information science research 

The Advisory Committee for Scientific and Technical Information recently 
reconsidered OSTI policy for the support of research in information science 
and has recommended that, as the continued development of information- 
handling methods depends increasingly on a supply of new ideas from theoretical 
and experimental research, OSTI should seek to encourage the growth of such 
research. 

In order to explore promising areas in greater depth, OSTI should sponsor 
the preparation of detailed review studies. One such study, ‘A review of the 
literature on primary communications’, is already being undertaken by Aslib’s 
Research Department and it is hoped to publish the results of the study in the 
near future as a further part in the Aslib Occasional Publication Series. 

OSTI also hope to commission reviews on evaluation of information 
retrieval systems, man—machine interaction and the application of psychological 
and sociological research techniques in information studies. 


Thesauri in the Aslib Library 

The Aslib Library has compiled a list of thesauri collected by them up to 
December 1970 and copies are available on request. The Library is anxious 
to maintain a comprehensive collection of Englisa-language thesauri and would 
be grateful if any organization which has constructed its own thesauri 
would send copies or notification of their existence to the Librarian. 


Social science materials: an SSRC investigation 

The Social Science Research Council has awarded a consultancy to Mr John 
E. Pemberton, Sub-Librarian of Warwick University, to carry out a broad 
review of the present position with regard to the collecting of printed ephemera 
and semi-ephemera in the social sciences. 

Mr Pemberton is a Committee member of the Aslib Social Sciences Group 
and organizer of its conference on primary materials (see report above). He has 
argued the case for better national provision of these materials for some time. In 
a paper in 1969 (Asib Proceedings, 22, 1, Jan. 1970, p. 22-9) he suggested the 
creation of a National Documents Library as a possible solution to the problem, 
and urged the newly formed Group to give a lead in working towards commonly 
agreed goals. Since then, a good deal of progress has been made in Committee 
on defining objectives. 

The results of Mr Pemberton’s investigation, which will cover university 
libraries and the libraries of learned and professional societies, should materially 
help in the formulation of a national library policy for the social sciences. It is 
hoped that the report will be available by September 1971. 


An intermediate lexicon for information science 
OSTI has awarded a grant of £8,690 over eighteen months to the School of 
Librarianship, North-Western Polytechnic, for a project to elaborate and test 
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an “intermediate lexicon’ for information science. The project will be under 
the supervision of Mr J. Mills, Head of Research at the School, and Mr E. J. 
Coates, Editor of British Technology Index, in association with Aslib, the Classifica- 
tion Research Group, and the Library Association. 

In the first phase the research staff will extend the outline version of a lexicon 
which has recently become available following prolonged international discus- 
sions initiated by the Groupe d’Etude sur l'Information Scientifique in France. 
The full lexicon is expected to contain 1,500-2,000 terms. 

In the second phase, the investigators will carry out tests intended to provide 
information on the properties of the elaborated lexicon as a conversion device 
between indexing systems. 


Who’s Who in librarianship and information work 

A new editioh of Who's Who in librarianship and information work is currently 
in preparation, to be published by Abelard-Schumann. A questionnaire is 
enclosed with this issue of As/ib Proceedings and readers, who have not already 
done so, are asked to complete it and return it by 31st March to the Editor, 
Mr Thomas Landau, ALA, AI Inf Sc, 139 Chevening Road, London NW6. 
In order to keep the cost of compilation and therefore the published price 
as low as possible, it will not be possible to send reminders to those who have 
not sent in their forms. 

The grades of staff to be included will be the same as in the first edition: 
chartered librarians, information scientists, and full-time librarians and informa- 
tion officers in special libraries who have special subject qualifications. 


LA Industrial Librarians Group 

The Council of the Library Association has approved the formation of an 
Industrial Librarians Group. This Group has been set up to bring together those 
members who are employed in, or concerned with, industrial and commercial 
libraries and information units and to further their interests within the Associa- 
tion. 

It is important to note that the Group’s name will not be printed this year*on 
the Library Association membership renewal form. LA members who wish to 
join the Group should notify the Secretary, Mr H Barry. 


European Association of Scientific Information Dissemination Centres 

Fifty-four participants from twelve countries attended the first meeting of the 
European Association of Scientific Information Dissemination Centres (RUSI- 
DIC) held on 23rd-25th November 1970 in Frankfurt/Main. Also present were 
observers from FID, Unesco, OECD and the American sister organization, 
ASIDIC. 

Papers presented included a report on a thesaurus for chemical engineering, 
being prepared by DECHEMA in Frankfurt, and a report on on-line connec- 
tions to data banks through telex. Other subjects were discussed including 
experiences with data bases, reports on chemical information aciivities in several 
countries, and international collaboration. 

The next meeting of EUSIDIC will be held in Paris in early May 1971. Further 
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information can be obtained from the Secretary of EUSIDIC, Dr A. K. Kent, 
UKCIS, The University, Nottingham. 


Standard book page sizes 

Following the printing industry’s plan to use metric units in the production 
of books by the end of 1970, the British Standards Institution has revised its 
standard on the page sizes of books. BS 1413 Page sizes of books was first pub- 
lished in 1966, when it pave eight imperial sizes. The new edition now gives 
five metric sizes, including one ISO A size. The latter has been included for its 
usefulness in special publications such as technical handbooks for which the 
usual paperback sizes are too small. 

The standard has been prepared at the request of the British Federation of 
Master Printers and the Publishers Association following the issue of their joint 
publication Metre sizes for kook production. Copies of BS 1413:1990 are obtainable 
from BSI Sales Branch, 101 Pentonville Road, London Ni 9ND. Price by post 
35p (subscribers sop). 


New standards for microcopying 

Two new standards in the field of microcopying have also recently been 
published by the BSI. BS 4657 Method for determining the resolution obtained in 
microcopying specifies a test pattern consisting of two sets of five parallel lines 
at right angles. Such patteras of sizes differing by about 12 per cent are arranged 
in a test chart. A test procedure is given for the use of the test chart to determine 
the smallest resolved pattern, and from calculation of this an assessment of 
resolution is obtained. 

The new part of BS 4210 35 wm microcopying of engineering drawings and associated 
data is Part 2.1 Photographic requirements for silver film. This is also concerned with 
resolution and specifies the resolution to be achieved by a given camera, film 
and development combination, or in the microcopies produced from a par- 
ticular combination. 

Copies of these standarcs are sop each and can be obtained from the BSI 
Sales Branch, ror Pentonville Road, London Ni 9ND. 


New parts of the UDC 

New sections which have recently been added to the BSI’s English Full 
Edition of the Universal Decimal Classification are: 

(1) BS 1000 (616) Patholozy which covers in its principal divisions the circula- 
tion, respiratory system, digestive system, haemopoietic organs, dermatology, 
genito-urinary system, locomotive organs, neurology and infectious diseases; 

(2) BS 1000 (555) Graphic industries. Printing. Publishing. Book trade which deals 
with the history and antecedents of printing, processes such as the production 
of printing surfaces (letterpress, intaglio, lithographic, stencil and screen), 
typographic design, presswork and machine finishing processes, and all aspects 
of publishing and bookselling. It does not, however, provide for the mechanical 
details of the machinery and equipment, which are dealt with in another section 
—-UDC 681.6—to be published shortly. 

BS 1000 (616) costs £3.25 and BS 1000 (655) 95p and both are obtainable from 
the BSI Sales Branch at the address above. 
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Institute of Information Scientists: Scottish Branch 

The next meeting will be held on Thursday, 4th March, at 7 p.m. in the 
Mountbatten Building, Heriot-Watt University, Edinburgh, when Mr S. R. 
Hook (Scottish Office, Management Services) will speak on “Job evaluation’. 


People and Places 

DR HERBERT COBLANS, Managing Editor of the Journal of Documentation and 
formerly a member of the staff of Aslib, has been made an Honorary Research 
Fellow in the School of Library, Archives and Information Studies, University 
College, London. 

MR A. P. J. EDWARDS, a member of the staff of OSTI since its inception, has 
transferred to the University Grants Committee. His responsibility for OSTT’s 
educational activities will pass to MR A. N. MACGREGOR, who is already respons- 
ible for social s¢ience information activities. 

MR B. J. PERRY, who was a PSO at OSTI Headquarters until he retired for 
domestic reasons in September 1969, has returned to OSTI in a newly created 
post, where he has charge of all general, as distinct from subject-based, activities. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


ANDERSON, BERYL L. Special libraries and information centres in Canada: 
a directory, 1970 revision, compiled for the Canadian Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Services. Ottawa, Canadian Library Association, 
1970. 168 pp. (SBN o 88802 ofo 9). 


This is a revised edition of Special Libraries in Canada: a directory, published in 
1967. The entries give location, name of the person in charge, founding date, 
numbers of staff, holdings of books, reports, periodicals and specialized material, 
and the subject fields for each library. Entries are in English or French, as given 
by the library concerned. 


ECONOMIC STATISTICS COLLECTIONS: a directory of research resources in the 
United Kingdom for business, industry and public affairs. Published for The 
Committee of Librarians and Statisticians (Library Association and Royal 
Statistical Society). London, Library Association, 1970. 61 pp. £2 (£1.50 to 
members). (SBN 85365 132 9). 


This directory has been based on some of the results of a survey undertaken 
to obtain information on the nature and, more especially, on the locations of 
statistical material held by various organizations in the UK. While a union list of 
statistical serials regularly received by public, university, professional associa- 
tions’ and government libraries is to be published at a later date, this directory is 
based on statistics mainly collected irregularly by business firms, trade and other 
associations, and by trade unions. 

The main section 1s arranged in four parts: (1) London, subdivided by postal 
area; (2) English counties and Wales; (3) Scotland; (4) Northern Ireland and 
Isle of Man. The main entries, in alphabetical order within their sub-sections but 
with running numbers throughout, contain brief information on the scope of 
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the statistics. The subjects covered are divided into the categories of the ques- 
tionnaire, and there is a list of subject areas of collections, a name index, and an 
index of special topics: those specifically associated with the special interests of 
owners of collections. 

Bearing in mind that not necessarily all holdings of statistics are included, this 
list should nevertheless prove valuable to research workers dealing in statistics 
in most fields. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ASSOCIATIONS. 6th edition. Vol. 1, National organizations 
of the United States. Detroit, Gale Research Co., 1970. 1468 pp. $32.50. 


The last edition of this publication appeared in 1968 and the editors estimate 
that in the 1970 edition there has been an alteration in more than go per cent of 
the previous entries and there are over 1,100 new entries. The details given for 
each organization include address, purpose and objectives, name of chief 
executive, number of members, publications and convention schedules. 

The bodies listed include, amongst others, non-profit making American 
membership organizations, American local and regional groups of national 
interest and citizen action groups. Some foreign groups of interest in America 
are shown as well as a title entry for organizations which, from the names, seem 
to fall within the above categories but are actually commercial non-membership 
bodies, There is also a section giving defunct, inactive or former names of 
organizations. This is an invaluable source for tracing details of American 
associations. 


NATIONAL TECHNICAL INFORMATION SERVICES: worldwide directory. 3rd 
edition. Compiled by the Technical Information Service, National Research 
Council of Canada, for Study Committee ‘Information for Industry’ of the 
International Federation for Documentation (FID/11). FID, 1970. 61 pp. 


15 guilders. (FID No. 464). 


This is a guide to the major channel in each country through which sources of 
technical information in any field can be located by enquirers unfamiliar with 
that country’s technical facilities. The publication has been kept simple, in- 
expensive and limited to that information essential for initiating enquiries. 

The organizations are listed in the Directory under the names of the various 
countries, which have been arranged alphabetically. In countries where no 
national technical information services exist, organizations which have agreed 
to act as referral centres or in a liaison capacity have been listed, but few details 
are piven. Only the entries for organizations which serve as national centres 
include information on the extent of their activities and the types of services 
offered. 


VARA, ALBERT C. Food and beverage industries: a bibliography and guide- 
book. Detroit, Gale Research Co., 1970. 215 pp. $11.50. 


This bibliography deals with the many aspects of the food and beverage 
(alcoholic and non-alcoholic) industries, such as research, production, distribu- 
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tion and world food problems. Sources of information include books, articles, 
government publications (national and international), private industry, research 
agencies and trade associations. Most of the sources cited are American and 
have been seen by the author. 

Author, subject and keyword title indexes refer the reader, by page number, 
to entries which are arranged in subject sections, but unfortunately the entries 
are not numbered. This, in certain cases, leads to some difficulty in identifying 
a particular reference, since the layout of the references is not very clear and the 
use of capitals may lead to some confusion. However, the guide should still 
prove useful to those seeking sources of information in the food and beverage 
industries. 
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A CASE STUDY IN THE PROBLEMS OF 
INFORMATION PROCESSING IN A SOCIAL 
SCIENCE FIELD: THE OSTI-SEA PROJECT 


V. A. WINN 
The Open University 
Paper presented at a meeting of the Soctal Sciences Group, 17th June 1970 


Background 

The Sociology of Education Abstracts project, funded by OSTI (Office for Scientific 
and Technical Information of the Department of Education and Science), is a 
three-year project, now, after eighteen months, entering its second phase. The 
first phase has been concerned with (a) an analysis of SEA practice with regard 
to selection and abstracting, (b) consultation with specialists over questions 
relating to the dissemination of information in the sociology of education, and 
(c) experimentation with selected methods of subject indexing. 

As a result of this work, recommendations as to improvements in the SEA 
service were made to SEMs Editor, and guidelines were formulated. At the 
same time the guidelines will provide a framework for the second phase of the 
OSTI project—the subject indexing of a bibliography of literature relevant to 
the sociology of education. 


The SEA service 

The service is in its sixth year, publishing now some 1,100 abstracts per year, 
and appearing six times per year. Its coverage (SEA is international in scope) is 
very much wider than its name suggests—‘Social Foundations of Education’ 
would in some ways be a more appropriate title. However, selection is made 
with the sociologist of education specifically in mind, rather than educationalists 
in general. There is often some doubt as to whether the sociology of education 
‘is’ education or sociology. SE.A’s view 1s that, although the sociology of educa- 
tion offers insights into educational situations and problems, it ‘is’ sociology, 
and this belief is reflected in the coverage of SEA. 

SEA started as a result of concern felt by a few academics at the beginning of 
the growth of the literature in their field. A small group joined forces to tackle 
the problem and to share the results of their labours with colleagues in the 
field. Gradually some of the colleagues began to participate in these activities. 
The service that was initiated was thus a service by academics for academics. 

It was designed to be (and is still) run upon lines which academics believe to 
be desirable for academic purposes. It was not concetved of primarily as a tool 
for the purpose of tracing relevant documents but as a medium for the dis- 
semination of knowledge about sociological research into education, with the 
object of improving the quality of such research. Associated with this aim is the 
belief that time spent in working over the literature, or on abstracts of it, is not 
necessarily time which should be saved—this may be part of the intellectual 
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process. Accordingly, the abstracts are arranged in author order rather than 
broad subject or classified order. There are two study areas indexes but SEA in 
its present form is basically a journal for current awareness and also for what 
may be called ‘retrospective awareness’. 

Abstractors all contribute on a voluntary basis. Books are selected and 
allocated ad boc by an assistant editor, but each abstractor is solely responsible for 
specified journals he has opted to cover, which are forwarded directly to him by 
the publisher. He selects material for inclusion as well as preparing the abstracts, 
which are signed. The original notion was that abstractors collectively would, in 
reporting the current literature, reflect the range of concerns of sociologists of 
education in general, thus avoiding any possibility of ‘mandarinism’ on the part 
of editorial staff. The fallacy here has long since been apparent—that each 
abstractor sees only some portion, not the total range of publications. The re- 
sult is therefore a sum of different individual decisions, not a consensus or col- 
lective decision making. 

From the user’s point of view this is said not to matter greatly. With know- 
ledge of the individual abstractor, possible bias can be detected. However, we 
have evidence to support the suspicion that whilst reliability is quite high (i.e. 
the extent to which the individual abstractor can maintain consistency of decision 
making), validity is less satisfactory (ie. consistency across abstractots is not 
high).1 

It is intended therefore to introduce some measure of standardization; 
hitherto abstractors have received no guidance—their brief has been simply to 
deal with their material as they judge appropriate in the light of SE.A’s general 
aims. But it is felt that guidelines must be as flexible as possible, the aim being 
similar treatment for similar items, and not any notion of ‘standard practice’. To 
formalize too far would be to destroy one of SEA’s major strengths—the fact 
that specialist literature is treated by specialists.* An important point often 
overlooked is that SEA is something other than a service to the field—it is part 
of it. The contributors are on the whole trusted to select without prejudice and 
to report without distortion. Yet much of the material they handle is such that 
perception of the ‘subject’ depends upon an understanding of the conceptual 
basis of the work.f The need to avoid either superficiality (thus missing the 
point) or subjectivity (thus distortion) makes inevitable an overt attempt at 
interpretation. The quality of the attempt is of the greatest importance. Poised 
between Scylla and Charybdis, this is of course to participate in the academic 
debate. 

Since SE.A’s early days the amount of relevant literature has considerably 
increased and in addition SEA is covering a higher proportion of the literature. 
The body of abstractors, too, has grown. Whereas initially this body was small 

* ‘Specialist’ (adjective) is a term variously used to indicate ‘advanced’, ‘technical’, “great 
detail’, ‘in narrow study area’ etc. It is here used to comprehend material of interest to a 
particular group of specialists (i.e. those focusing upon a particular area of study). The defining 
characteristic is perceived relevance, and is not inherent in the material itself. The question of 
relevance is further discussed later. 

t ‘Subject’ is here used in distinction from the ‘subject matter’ with which exposition of 


‘subject’ is for the writer’s purposes associated—an important distinction to which it will 
similarly be necessary to return later. 
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and compact, all the contributors known to each other personally, sharing a 
common view and purpose with regard to SEA, this is no longer the case. The 
number and variety of users has similarly increased. The growth and diversifica- 
tion have reached the point at which the service cannot for much longer be 
used as intended. The back files are almost too big for the individual to do his 
own detailed sifting and sorting, even after SE.A’s preliminary selection from 
the total output. 


The project 

It was to enable SEA to develop as an IR system, as distinct from an ‘awareness’ 
service, that the OSTI project was set up. The aim was specified as: ‘to develop 
a [retrieval] system which will meet the information needs, patterns of enquiry 
and preferences as to type of service of its users’. The system should be even- 
tually, though not necessarily immediately, computer assisted. The brief was 
extremely general. 

The general plan was as a first stage to survey SEA’s present practice of 
which, with the devolution of responsibility on to abstractors, there was no 
detailed knowledge. This gave us some information as to how at least some 
sociologists think different types of work should be treated and what types of 
work should figure in SEA. Additionally it was necessary to collect user’s 
views as to desirable form or direction of development. The object of this 
stage was to ‘funnel down’ the possible range of alternative types of service, to 
formulate specifications aad to refine criteria for the future service, or rather to 
provide the necessary evidence to enable the Editor to make informed policy 
decisions on such matters. 

Following this, further stages were seen to include experiment, development, 
optimization and evaluation of an appropriate type of service (abstracts or 
other—it was completely open-ended), the focus being upon the intellectual 
organization of the literacure. Clearly intellectual questions cannot be entirely 
divorced from other aspects of a service—administrative, personnel, financial, 
etc. However, it is plainly good planning policy to formulate objectives first in 
ideal terms; alternatives may then be measured against the ideal rather than asking 
‘what can we get for what we can afford’, and by reorganization of resources 
it may be possible for the same outlay to approach much nearer to the ideal. 

If forced to classify the project under one of the headings, say, of the Annual 
Review of Information Science and Technology, it would perhaps be placed under 
‘user studies’, although it is less a study of users—as is the case with much of the 
work so described—than a study gt (i.e. enlisting the aid of) users. A social 
science service would be unwise to assume that the effectiveness of its service is 
judged by the same criteria as services to natural or physical sciences. It cannot 
be assumed that speed of searching is necessarily important or that the recall/ 
precision ratio has any bearing on effectiveness. The user is for SEA the judge 
of ‘what matters’, and we have to discover ‘what matters’ before we have any 
valid yardstick by which to direct our work and to assess our progress. But 
usets can only judge by what they know. Hence experimentation etc. and 
formulation of criteria must be concurrent and interactive processes in which 
users participate at all stages. 
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An alternative classification of our project in the Axnyal Review would be as 
‘system design’ but this too might be misleading. We certainly view the service 
in system terms—a series of processes (tracing new publications, selection, 
abstracting, on to the final distribution) and a set of components (personnel, 
equipment etc.). These must operate within certain constraints (policy, finance 
etc.). We are not however using any of the formal management techniques and, 
at the moment at any rate, are not thinking in terms of the kinds of criteria 
which would be susceptible to this type of approach. 

In a sense our project may be said to be parasitical. The project is studying 
existing ideas and techniques, in order to assess with users their effectiveness in 
the SEA context and to modify in the light of a resulting better understanding 
of users’ criteria. On the other hand, in relation to other work the SEA project 
may be seen as a case study in the problems of information processing in one 
subject field, a social science one, whereas most work on individual fields has 
hitherto centred on science fields. This is very much its status vss a vis Maurice 
Line’s INFROSS investigation.* Equally it may be used as a test-bed for tech- 
niques developed by others; this has been so in the case of the BNB’s new 
PRECIS indexing system.f This kind of co-operation appears to be fruitful for 
all those involved. 

Perhaps we are best described as a case study with a mission! From the point 
of view of SEA itself the purpose is to find ways, which are acceptable in 
‘discipline’ terms, of realizing additional new aims without losing sight of the 
old ones. In so far as sociology is one of the main disciplines bearing upon the 
study of education, the project has a wider interest in the context of education. 
In the wider context still of the social sciences, the sociology of education 
represents a microcosm of most of the thorniest problems for information pro- 
cessing—a field still fluid and developing, an interdisciplinary area of study, with 
little standardization of terminology and with shifting boundaries. 


Methodology 

The main problem in stage 1 was to identify the most important questions and to 
evolve strategies for collecting data to enable us to answer them. There was a 
great deal of ground to cover, and it seemed desirable to attempt to study as 
many aspects of the service as possible even if in a general way, rather than to 
look at selected aspects only in detail. 

In ‘studying users’, although contextual data on sociologists and educa- 
tionalists is available (data collected by the INFROSS team), it has still been 
desirable for us separately to study sociologists of education. It is true that the 
academic habits, problems and requirements examined by INFROSS are the 
basis from which we have to work, but it is not only from the views of a repre- 
sentative range of such specialists that we may derive guidance, although such 
views are factors to be considered. Experts, provided that we engage the 
participation of a sufficient number to reflect upon and to speak for the ‘best’ 


* ‘Investigation into the information requirements of the social sciences’, now in progress 
under the direction of Maurice Line at the Bath University of Technology. 

+ PRECIS (PRE served Context Subject Index) is a rotated subject index system now under 
development by Derek Austin at the British National Bibliography. 
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interests of the field, are felt to be the people whom we should regard as 
atbiters.* ‘Discipline’ considerations are for SEA the overriding factors. 

This sounds perhaps, with its insistence upon the best views and on discipline 
considerations, somewhat woolly and unlikely to provide effective information 
for decision-making. But it is one of the ‘givens’ of the project, whose rationale 
derives from the nature and ethos of SEA. It is felt that not inconsiderable 
damage might be caused at this stage of the development of the field by a wholly 
objective or value-free approach to the processing of information. We must 
therefore confess to being something of a cuckoo in the information nest, but 
this approach does accord with the intellectual approach of the sociologist.? 

The questions identified as important include ‘is’ as well as ‘ought’ questions. 
A number of separate studies were conducted in the part of the project just com- 
pleted. We tried (with differing degrees of success) to vary the approach to suit 
the kind of question being asked. Some questions were, we felt, best answered 
by a carefully controlled scientific approach; there were others, answers to 
which could only be approached by a less ‘conventional’ approach. 

So, for instance, to obtain information about the general extent of knowledge 
and use of bibliographical services, we questionnaired a representative sample 
of sociologists of education for their self-reports. To find out about the kinds of 
queries which present difficulties in searching bibliographical services we felt 
that a real life situation was preferable to reports after the event, and so an 
experimental bibliographical enquiry service was set up. With regard to intel- 
lectual problems we asked people to ¢hink and discuss in a fairly informal 
seminar situation. However we did more than ask ‘what sort of service would 
you like?’ In two studies we provided examples of abstracts and indexes and 
ancillary technical information for members to study, in an effort to enable 
them to comment in an informed way about the suitability of particular tech- 
niques of information science to the particular problems of handling sociologi- 
cal material. These studies produced not answers but more problems, or perhaps 
the same problems clarified in more of their complexity. The following sections 
give a general account of some major problems, as we see them, for IR in 
owr field. 


Nature of the discipline 

The root of the problem of providing an effective service in the sociology of 
education lies in the nature of the ‘parent’ discipline (i.e. sociology). Sociologists 
are still debating that question and it is therefore not desirable, nor would it be 
proper, for information scientists, to attempt any ‘solution’. 


* A confession of circularity must be made at this point. For practical reasons we must 
depend upon those who can spare us some of their time, Even were this not the case, only 
experts would be competent to determine the size and composition of a ‘sufficient’ group of 
experts, and even then the possible effect of interactions within the group could not be anti- 
cipated. In a developing area of study a retrospective approach, e.g. bibliometric methods, is 
likely —paradoxically—to offer a somewhat less than reliable basis for forward thinking. It is 
probably the case that any approach to a definition of ‘sufficient’ which is not retrospective 
is inevitably in a ‘scientific’ sense suspect, except in so far as the ‘sufficiency’ of the group 
ig vindicated (given appropriate contro! of intervening factors) in evaluation of the eventual 
service by other experts. 
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It is all too easy to make assumptions about social sciences by analogy with 
sciences. It is a truism to note that natural scientists have agreed ways of 
categorizing and describing the phenomena in which they are interested. The 
indeterminate boundaries of social science fields have often been the subject of 
comment (unfavourable comparison). This lack of ‘agreement’ and indeter- 
minacy are however a natural consequence of the fact that a social science 
discipline does not deal with a ‘special class of empirical data; instead it deals 
with data as interpreted within a special type of conceptual framework’.3 

There is fairly general agreement as to the substantive subject matter of, for 
instance, sociology, but this does not alone constitute a description of the field; 
other social sciences cover much the same ground. The distinctive characteristic 
of a social science discipline is the kind of conceptual model employed, in par- 
ticular the unit of analysis. 

The sociologist and the psychologist, for instance, may deal with identical 
social situations yet, by virtue of a concern with the structure and functioning 
of human groups, a sociological analysis is quite distinct from a psychological 
study, the focus of which is the behaviour of the individual. Whilst it is true 
that the individual person is both an element of the social process and an 
‘entity’ responding to it, there is a conceptual difference between studies of the 
ways in which the individual as an ‘entity’ may influence social processes and 
studies of the individual’s response to social situations. The former add to our 
understanding of the mechanisms of social processes, the latter to our under- 
standing of the functioning of the individual person. 

Swift4 warns of possible difficulty: “Because we are so used to individuals as 
concrete things we find it easy to talk in terms of the individual level of abstrac- 
tion. On the other hand, because the group is not a concrete thing we often 
find it a difficult idea to deal with...’ 

SHA nevertheless feels that this kind of distinction is important from the 
point of view of information processing, in so far as the users of a service are or 
should be concerned with information and not merely with the ‘concrete 
things’ of the empirical world. It is perhaps desirable to make the point that the 
sociologist is not primarily concerned with human beings nor even human 
behaviour per se, but with the mechanisms which account for human behaviour 
and the concepts (analytical constructs) which he creates for the purposes of 
explanation. These concepts have no exact empirical equivalent. It is less simple 
to give a positive definition; it is an epistemological problem to decide whether 
they have an ideal (Platonic) existence beyond the purpose they serve as pigeon 
holes of the mind. However, providing their particular character is understood, 
the epistemologists may be left to debate their philosophical status. 


Nature of user population 

A basic problem for SEA is the lack of homogeneity, as ‘consumers’ of informa- 
tion, of those to whom the literature of the sociology of education is of profes- 
sional interest. There is not only the marked difference that would be expected 
between those concerned with the academic study of education and those 
‘practising’ in education but also, and more fundamental for SEA, there are 
differences of approach to the literature within the ‘academic’ group. 
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There was broad agreement amongst those questionnaired that a conventional 
abstracting service was to be preferred to various alternatives in most situations. 
But on the one hand there is the theoretical approach of the sociologist, and on 
the other a substantial number of sociologists of education who, whilst having a 
more pragmatic approach are yet, in the general context of education studies, 
specialists (in another sense) in the sociology of education. The main difference 
between these two approaches seems to lie in the extent to which intellectual 
effort ın searching the literature is to be ‘delegated’ to an information service, 
although even our ‘pragmatists’, as sociologists, would be unlikely to deny that 
from the most elementary level up there must be an informed (sociological) 
consumer approach, whether the emphasis is on the understanding of educa- 
tional processes or on the development of sociological theories. Their concern 
seems to be one of expeciency in exploiting the literature (e.g. in use with 
students); they would expect an informed consumer approach to be created at 
the time of using SEA by specialist guidance external to SEA. 

It must also be accepted that the literature of the sociology of education is of 
academic interest to many without a sociological background (30 per cent of a 
College of Education group we studied were non-sociologists), to academic 
educationalists in general as well as specifically to sociologists of education. The 
problem here, as SEA sees it, is that the sociological perspective is lacking in the 
user, yet essential to an adequate understanding of the material—a problem 
similar to that constituted by educationalists such as school teachers and ad- 
ministrators who may hope to obtain from SEA guidance in dealing with 
practical problems. Such users are at a loss, if they lack a sociological back- 
ground, in assessing the implications of the work of sociologists of education 
for the practical educational situation, i.e. what it represents in terms of informa- 
tion generalizeable outside its particular theoretical framework. 

The main types of approaches to the literature may be analysed as follows: 


ACADEMIC STANDPOINT 
TYPE OF INFORMATION SOUGHT Theoretical Pragmatic 


Sociolcgical I 2 
Non-scciological 3 4 


Given a diversity of user approach arising from difference of interest and 
background, there are two policies open to an information service—to seek the 
lowest common denominator or to focus upon a ‘target’ user group (SEA 
nominates group 1 above) whom others might be expected to emulate. The 
former policy may or may not be of some practical assistance to some users but 
is unlikely to provide quality service measured by any academic standards. The 
latter policy is preferred by SEA as more consistent with its aims, as the kind of 
service it can most usefully render to educational studies. In so far as additional 
user approaches can be met without detracting from the value of the service to 
the sociologist working in education, it is our hope to do so. 

There is a reservation to be made with regard to practitioners. It will probably 
be generally agreed that practitioners (Group 4) are not on the whole interested 
in the literature per se; their need is basically for data for decision making of 
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some kind, not for information about documents. Their academic interests, 
unless they are studying, say, for a higher degree in education, lie largely else- 
where (e.g. the geography teacher in geography) and for these interests other 
discipline services may serve them better. For the technical/educational aspects 
of their work, a ‘tertiary’ publication, in which preselected works are presented 
in predigested form, is probably more appropriate than a secondary publication 
such as an abstracting service. It is hoped in the later stages of our work to 
experiment, in a selected group, with such a publication. 

Fragmentation of services is clearly, from all points of view, to be avoided as 
far as possible. At the same time one would not wish, merely for the sake of 
organizational neatness, even for the sake of economy, to overlook real dif- 
ferences in approach to the literature nor their implications for use of biblio- 
graphical services. Even given a ‘target group’, the SEA situation raises an 
important ethical issue for information service in the social sciences. The 
INFROSS study (report forthcoming) has revealed that there is greater use of 
bibliographical services amongst social scientists than has commonly been 
supposed. Nevertheless by any standards the potential is far from realized. 
A balance has to be struck between ‘educating’ the user in use of information 
services and developing information services to accord with his requirements 
and habits of information seeking. Specialists fear that, in fields which are to any 
degree literature based, such ‘education’ could represent interference in intel- 
lectual processes. However, to the extent that (1) we can identify the main types 
of problems which create a need for information, and the kinds of questions to 
which they give rise, and (2) appropriate types and formats of answers can be 
agreed by subject specialists whose judgment will be respected by their col- 
leagues, SEA feels that an acceptable compromise can be reached. 


Relevance 

The range of literature of interest in the study of the sociology of education is as 
varied as the range of users. The problem of relevance is one that we have 
explored in some detail and it has become evident that no single criterion of 
relevance is acceptable, even given a focal group. Much ‘relevant’ material 
does not deal directly with the sociology of education. There may be no dp- 
patent relevance in terms of subject matter, i.e. it may be sociological writing 
other than that relating to an educational context. Or it may be non-sociological 
writing about education—raw data for the sociologist. There are clearly other 
factors such as language, degree of technicality, which should not be overlooked 
as determinants of relevance. 

The problems for consistency in selection and treatment are enormous. In 
preparing guidelines for our abstractors we have distinguished between: 

(1) Material in or on the sociology of education. 

(2) Sociological writing other than that relating to an educational context: 
(a) dealing with contexts which impinge upon education in a material sense, e.g. 
family, community, occupations (cf. Rapoport, Rhona R.N. “The dual-career 
family: a variant pattern and social change’, Human Relations, 1969, 22, 1, 
p. 3-30); (b) offering an analysis of research techniques, e.g. social mobility, 
authority, compliance, deprivation, alienation (cf. Blalock, H. M. ‘Status incon- 
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sistency, social mobility, status integration and structural effects’, American 
Sociological Review, 1967, 32, 3, p. 790-800); (c) employing methodology or 
developing theories in experimental work which may be applied in the socio- 
logical study of education, e.g. studies of industrial organizations (cf. the 
Hawthorne studies aad Carey, Alex, “The Hawthorne studies: a radical criticism’, 
American Sociological Review, 1967, 32, 3, P. 403-16). 

(3) Sociographic or educational data or description (raw material for the 
sociologist of education) including surveys and fact-finding research, together 
with descriptive accounts or ‘analysis’ of the social and educational scene. Such 
work is seen to offer a basis for sociological thinking about education, as dis- 
tinct from material which is of more ‘background interest’, and from that which 
may offer ideas but requires supporting evidence before it may be ‘used’ by the 
sociologist of education. Personal impressions, prescriptions, general discursive 
writing, etc., to be found in both academic and less academic educational 
writing, would not normally be regarded as appropriate in *bis category, 
though might legitimately be included on other grounds. 

(4) ‘Social’ (non-sociological) writing about education: discursive work 
essentially of background or general interest to the sociologist of education as 
sociologist, and as such representing a very wide potential range. 

An important question for an information service is whether such disparate 
material can be uniformly regarded rather than treated from an author’s eye 
view, in its own terms. SEs view is that it cannot. With regard to selection the 
listed categories have a diminishing order of priority. In terms of description 
there is at the least a fundamental difference between the ‘subjects’ of descriptive 
or discursive writing and those of theoretically based work. Any type of work 
may have a relevance for any user group other than that which it holds for the 
particular audience to which it was addressed, and different user groups may 
vary in assessment of nature as well as degree of relevance. For questions of 
detail therefore, as well as in general approach, SEA favours the identification of 
a target group. 


The SEA approach to information processing 

Ptobably most would agree in principle that the contents of representations of 
individual documents should reflect the unit of analysis of the writer. The dis- 
tinctions to be made are, however, more subtle than is often realized. Compare 
the concepts of ‘foreign birth’ and ‘foreign born people’ in the following 
example: 


“The logically clear fallacy of inference from an aggregate to the individual has been shown to 
hold in actual research when Robinson (1950) tested an hypothesis that since educational 
standards are lower for the foreign-born, there ought to be e positive ecological correlation 
between foreign birth and illiteracy. However, when the data for groups in census areas were 
analysed, a negative correlation was found to exist between the proportions of foreign-born 
and the proportions of illiterates. When, on the other hand, the data were analysed in terms of 
INDIVIDUALS, 2 positive correlation was found. The point is, of course, that the ecological 
characteristics of groups have no necessary connection with the relationships of these same 
characteristics in individuals’. 


It is less obvious that mode of conceptualization should be a significant factor 
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in classification.* It may be argued that an empirical-world-oriented scheme is 
(a) most helpful to users, since this is what users are primarily interested in, 
irrespective of discipline affiliation, and (b) a more appropriate treatment of the 
literature, since documents deal with the same ‘things’ in the ‘real world’ of 
education though from different perspectives. These arguments have a par- 
ticular appeal in a field such as the sociology of education in which ‘practitioners 
take the knowledge and theories evolved by the pure scientists and apply them 
to the solution of practical problems’.6 

The following counter-arguments may be put forward. In the first place, the 
primary interests of sociologists of education gxa sociologists (SE.4’s target 
group) lie in sociological problems though, additionally, it is hoped that 
sociological study will offer insights which may help to solve practical problems. 
Thus a scheme allowing for a discipline (e.g. sociology) approach rather than a 
mission or problem (e.g. education) approach is to be preferred by sociologists. 
Even from the point of view of the non-sociologist, bearing in mind the now 
familiar distinction between data and information, it could often be highly mis- 
leading to present, as ‘Information’, sociological findings divorced from their 
conceptual context. Though superficially appearing to be helpful, it would in 
fact be the reverse, could be positively harmful and thus irresponsible, and could 
only bring a service following such a policy into eventual disrepute. 

With regard to argument (b), let a sociologist (Smelser) reply: 


‘,. sociological explanation has to be defined not as the relation between two different classes 
of things—theories and facts—but as a relation between two conceptual frameworks. It consists in 
comparing the linguistic and conceptual conventions by which we organise the phenomena 
that we call the empirical world with the linguistic and conceptual conventions by which we 
organise the phenomena that we call ideas. ... This kind of conclusion is somewhat disturbing 
to those of us who like to think of a ‘real world’ that is separate from our ideas about it; but it 
is more in keeping with the ways in which experience is organised and scientific investigation 
proceeds’.7 


Buckley also has a point relevant to the ‘reality’ argument: 


‘it becomes increasingly difficult for any discipline to claim that it is dealing with a “‘real entity” 
or “substance” while another’s subject matter is an abstraction or mental construct. And shad 
the practitioner of any discipline claim that the unit of focus on the next higher level must be 
explained basically in terms of Ais unit of analysis, then he must be prepared to give up his own 
autonomy in the face of the similar claims of the discipline just below him. The end point of 
such an argument, of course, is the not very helpful evaporation of everyone’s unit of analysis 
into a swirl of electromagnetic fields and nuclear forces’.* 


If then the ‘empirical world’ view is merely one amongst a number of con- 
ceptual frameworks, just one unit of analysis, this offers no common ground. 
We have instead only alternative sets of abstractions none of which is any more 
‘real’ than any other. 

It is SEMs contention that a scheme adopted for the processing of informa- 
tion for sociologists should be sociologically meaningful. But sociology has no 


* The term is used in its broadest sense to comprehend not only schemes for systematic 
ordering of sets of documents or their surrogates but also structuring of cross references in an. 
alphabetical subject index and ‘models’ establishing preferred practices of preferred order in 
structuring individual subject statements and classifying individual documents. 
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single theoretical model; there are a number, each focusing upon some part of 
the total pattern of social interaction. Inkeles suggests that it is only by focusing 
upon certain aspects of the pattern (selective perception) that it ıs possible to 
begin to understand the mechanisms that operate.9 Social systems by definition 
‘denote patterns of interhuman behaviour which are interdependent in such a 
way that any change in one pattern is attended by changes in the others’,10 and 
social situations are compounded often of a large number of variables amongst 
which the inter-relationships are complex. 

The sociologist is heavily dependent upon models for the purposes of theory 
building and, since validation by experiment is not easy when it is concerned 
with human beings, models tend to become rallying grounds for competing 
schools of sociology—hardly a suitable climate for effective bibliographical 
classification. 

Smelser predicts that the current overlapping frameworks will ‘give way to 
more general characterizations of structures and processes’ and ‘will probably 
evolve to fewer, more analytic areas’, but greater theoretical sophistication can 
only be a gradual process, as the discipline develops.!1 In the meantime an 
information service has a responsibility not to support ay premature crystal- 
lization in thinking which may be called for in the name of user convenience— 
a myth in the context of this discussion.12 

It is against this background that the major classification schemes and indexing 
systems have been studied and our experience to date is that none of the em- 
pirical, theoretical or linguistic algorithms or models presently used are, as they 
stand, wholly or consistently appropriate (for different reasons) to our material 
(this experience is set down in detail in a recently issued reporti3), Thus, for 
instance, established principles of preferred order tend to lead to inappropriate 
groupings of documents, or simply cannot be applied at all, since the available 
categories do not fit the structure of thinking in sociology. This is not to imply 
that classification in any of its manifestations is undesirable but rather to suggest 
that we must seek an appropriate basis for classification, conceptually neutral 
ground (which will not lead to the presentation of any material within an alien 
framework, thus distorting it) but nevertheless meaningful to the sociologist. 

It will be necessary to make further study of enquiry (intellectual enquiry) 
patterns and the kinds of retrieval they appear to legitimize. Most of the existing 
systems have tended to be based on experience in science fields, different though 
the ‘philosophies’ on which the different systems rest may be. An IR system has 
probably to be viewed differently in a social science field, though it is possible 
that a developing interdisciplinary science area has many problems in common 
with ours. 

‘Retrieval’, however, is a term which has become somewhat blunted through 
use. It ig contrasted with ‘browsing’ as ‘searching’ or ‘retrospective searching’. 
A distinction is often drawn between ‘generic’ and ‘specific’ searches. These are 
clearly valid ways of characterizing search patterns but are probably not the 
most meaningful in relation to our field. We are at present less clear about the 
patterns of use to be supported by our index than about those in use of abstracts, 
of which SEA has some experience, and once again it would be unwise to make 
assumptions. However, it is our impression that at least equally frequent 
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amongst our target group is what might be called the process of ‘formulation’ 
in which the purpose can be clearly specified but perhaps only the required type 
of answer can be predicted, not the precise information required. For instance, 
reference to material, often of indirect relevance, is sometimes crucial as an aid to 
crystallizing research plans, formulating theories. This is a purposeful not a 
browsing activity. In a developing field much of the work is at the ‘cutting 
edge’. Relevance is perceived when seen; this is a process more of stimulus- 
response than, as retrieval is often described, of matching something in the 
user’s mind, whether it can be clearly expressed or not, with something that the 
indexer, even a sociologist indexer, can at present predict as being a useful 
‘handle’ or part of the handle by which a document can be ‘retrieved’. 

With a greater understanding of such types of enquiry it may be possible to 
find ways, conventional or unconventional, now or in the future, of assisting 
them. Failure to do so where the approach is legitimate on intellectual grounds 
must be attributed not to inadequacy on the part of the user but to short- 
comings in the service, and should help to shape the long-term goals of the 
service, 


SEA in relation to other services 

The SEA approach raises questions of general organization and co-operation 
amongst services. There was until a short while ago a general tendency to 
assume, in the interests of non-fragmentation, that there would be an eventual 
merging of specialist services such as SEA in some more comprehensive service 
to education. There appears now to be a leaning towards the view that a more 
appropriate form of service is a network of independent but co-operating 
specialist services, including perhaps a teaching/educational technology service. 

In a recent report a Working Party of the Council of Europe recommends a 
decentralized system (EUDISED) in which national centres are responsible for 
the literature of their own country, contributing to a decentralized computer- 
based ‘shared European and international system’.14 The effectiveness of the 
system is seen to depend upon ‘rules commonly adopted and observed’. A net- 
work of specialized centres with national co-ordinating centres, language agea 
co-ordination and ‘chains’ of specialist a i is outlined. A 3-phase 
development plan is suggested. 

The working party notes three major trends: ‘a further diversification of sub- 
ject fields, increase in interdisciplinary fields, and an increase in the need for 
problem-oriented information’. It seems that in general organization would be 
around ‘specialist subject fields’, on the lines of the ERIC clearing houses in the 
United States and set in a general social science framework, rather than a narrow 
and specifically educational one. 

It is unarguable that co-ordination, integrated thesauri, a general classifica- 
tion, etc., are in principle ultimately desirable for the purposes of communica- 
tion and dissemination of information both within and across groups concerned 
in different ways with the study of education. However, in our work we have 
been brought hard up against the realization that the ‘specialist’ principle offers 
merely organizational guidance in the problems of information processing and 
dissemination in education. It begs, even accentuates, the intellectual problems. 
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To the extent that services in these fields are concerned to support sociologi- 
cal, psychological, etc. study of the kind which will promote informed thinking 
about education, so selection criteria, treatment and intellectual organization for 
retrieval for ‘specialists’ may differ considerably. 

It is clear that the Council of Europe’s report is a general policy statement and 
that studies of the literature and of use of the literature will also be taken into 
account before any recommendations are implemented. We hope that our project 
may make a modest contribution to thinking on these matters. At the very least 
it has served perhaps to stress the desirability of re-examining some of our 
assumptions and to indicate the need for a partnership between subject specialists 
and information scientists—to attack the problems from the inside. 
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TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS: 
MEETING THE NEED 
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BP Research Centra, Sunbary-on-Thames 
Paper presented at a Chemical Group[Technical Translation Group joint meeting, 
8th September 1970 


‘The telling of this story’ wrote Gottfried Keller at the start of his Romeo und 
Julia auf dem Dorfe, ‘might seem to be merely pointless repetition.’ The writer of 
yet another paper on technical translations may feel himself in the same posi- 
tion. What can he say that has not already been said? Faced with this problem, 
I first thought to solve it by describing my own experiences in this field, since 
one of my functions as an information officer is to operate a translation service. 
T am therefore inviting you to follow the progress of a typical translation 
through our system at BP Research Centre from the initial request to the final 
evaluation. However, to prevent this talk from being too parochial, I shall try to 
relate each stage of the process to the wider issues involved. 


Stage 1: The initial request 

The initial request for a translation may be made in many ways, from a tentative 
enquiry to a formal request. But whatever form it takes, one thing should be 
remembered: with a technical translation, as with any other form of enquiry, it 
is at this stage that a detailed discussion with the requestor can save a great deal 
of wasted effort and money. Where did he obtain this reference? For what pur- 
pose does he need the translation? Has he seen an adequate English abstract of 
the article? For that matter, has he seen the original article at all ? Does he really 
need the entire article to be translated, or will a partial translation suffice? How 
urgently is the translation required? The answers to these and similar questions 
will give us a clearer idea of the requestor’s real needs, and will help us to 
answer the unspoken question that lies behind many of the previous questions: 
does he really need a translation at all? I myself find that I receive remarkably 
few frivolous or ill-considered requests, possibly for a reason which we shall be 
discussing later. Quite often the requestor has seen an English abstract, and 
many of the requests can be traced back to the abstracts bulletins circulated by 
our Technical Information group. However, it is also quite common for a re- 
questor to be interested only in certain sections or topics, and it is only these 
parts which really need to be translated. 

Another point to be settled at this stage is the degree of confidentiality of the 
material to be translated. In the case of published material this problem rarely 
arises, but it can be a serious difficulty for internal company reports and similar 
items. In extreme cases it may not be possible to send the translation to an out- 
side translator at all. Less confidential material can be sent out, but it should go 
to a translator who has proved to be trustworthy and the nature of the contents 
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should be made very clear to him. A written confidentiality agreement is a good 
safeguard here. 

One problem which rarely arises is the determination of the language in 
which the original is written. However, if such problems do arise I generally 
make use of a very helpful article by Clouser and Skolnik!, which enables a 
quick identification to be made of any of the 38 languages important to chemical 
research. 


Stage 2: Checking availability 

Once I have established that there is a genuine need for a translation, my next 
job is to try to avoid having one made. In other words, I carry out a careful 
check to see whether a translation of the article is already available. The obvious 
approach is to consult the Aslib Commonwealth Index of Unpublished Transla- 
tions, and this, of course, I do, but it is not my first approach; it is in fact my 
third. My first approach is to check our own library holdings. This has been a 
firm rule ever since the day I phoned Aslib to see whether a given article had 
been translated, and after consulting their records they replied ‘Yes, it has—and 
you hold the translation!’ Apart from saving such embarrassments, a check of 
our own holdings shows whether we have a similar article by the same author in 
English; this is one case where multiple publication can be a blessing rather 
than a curse. A further check which is made before phoning Aslib is to see 
whether the article comes from a journal which is available in cover-to-cover 
translation. The best way to check this is to consult Himmelsbach and Boyd,2 
which not only gives information on whether a given journal is translated, but 
also the time lag between the publication of the original and the publication of 
the translation. 

At this point I shall digress for a moment to consider the wider aspects of the 
provision of covet-to-cover translations. At present, 200-300 foreign journals 
are regularly translated; generally the entire journal is covered, though in cer- 
tain cases (e.g. Petroleum Chemistry USSR, the English version of the Russian 
Neftekbimiya) only selected articles are translated. Most but not all of these 
jqurnals are Russian. Two questions might be asked here: firstly, whether the 
provision of such translated journals is not the answer to the translation prob- 
lem, and secondly, whether this service should not be extended to cover some 
of the other major scientific languages, e.g. German and possibly Japanese. An 
Aslib study on the first question was reported by Hanson in 1962. 

Requests for translations from a given journal (as indicated by entries in the 
Commonwealth Index) before and after a cover-to-cover translation became 
available were compared. In almost 50 per cent of the cases considered the 
number of translations requested was the same or even higher after the ap- 
pearance of the cover-to-cover translation. The most probable reason for this 
is the time lag between the publication of the original and the publication of the 
translation. Hanson in 1962 recorded time lags ranging from four to thirty- 
nine months, with a high proportion of journals having lags of from seven to 
twelve months. Himmelsbach and Boyd? in 1968 show a somewhat wider range 
(two weeks to three years) but the average remains the same. Now if a scientist 
requires a translation because it is of immediate relevance to his current work, he 
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is not at all interested to learn that a translation will be available in six to 
twelve months’ time; he wants it now, even though it means paying the full 
translation price for something which will be available at a considerably lower 
ptice later on. Thus the usefulness of cover-to-cover translations, as far as 
meeting the need for individual translations is concerned, is limited to two cases: 
the case where the translation is only required for background reading or general 
interest, and the case where the article is old enough to be already available in a 
cover-to-cover translation. Within these limitations, cover-to-cover translations 
can be of considerable use, but in general terms they cannot be considered the 
final answer to the translation problem. This assessment of course affects our 
answer to the second question. In addition, as Tybulewicz4 has recently noted, 
there is less of a case for translating German journals cover-to-cover because 
more English-speaking scientists can read German than can read Russian, and, 
in the case of Japanese, much of the work of interest is published in English in 
any case. Admittedly Foo-Kunes has recently noted that the proportion of 
European language content in Japanese technical journals is in fact decreasing 
by 2.2 per cent per annum, but the validity of his figures has been challenged. 

To return to our translation, I have now checked its availability in our own 
holdings, as part of a cover-to-cover translation, and with the Aslib Common- 
wealth Index. Further checks will depend on the subject of the article. Articles 
on chemical topics are checked with my colleague at the BP Chemicals Limited 
Research Centre at Epsom and articles on certain other topics are checked with 
the appropriate research association (e.g. articles on engines can be checked with 
the Motor Industry Research Association at Nuneaton). Generally speaking, 
however, most of our successful checks have been made with the first three 
sources named. 


Stage 3: Costing and commissioning the translation 

On this particular occasion we will assume that all attempts to find an existing 
translation have failed. A translation must therefore be made, either by a mem- 
ber of the Research Centre staff or by an outside translator. The former alterna- 
tive has a number of advantages (familiarity with subject matter, no problems 
with confidentiality) and the Research Centre staff can cover a fairly wide range 
of languages. Unfortunately for our purposes, however, they are usually fully 
occupied with their own work, and therefore, unless there are exceptional 
circumstances (e.g. highly confidential material), the translation will be sent to 
an outside translator. Before selecting the translator, I make a word count of the 
atticle and estimate the probable cost. I then pass this information on to tke 
requestor and ask him if he is prepared to accept this cost. This is the point at 
which any frivolous or ill-considered requests are abruptly cancelled! However, 
the requestor may have a genuine interest in and need for the translation, but 
still feel that the price is more than he is prepared to pay. In such a case I usually 
go through the article with him (if this was not done when the initial request was 
made), find which sections are particularly relevant to his interests, and cost 
these separately. It may also be that the requestor is not really interested in the 
article as a whole, but only in certain specific topics. For a short article I myself 
may be able to skim quickly through it and give him the information he needs. 
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If this is not practicable, at least one translation agency will provide a translation 
of selected topics from an article, charging only for those parts translated. This 
can give a dramatic reduction in costs; for examole, one article which was 
estimated at £42 for a complete translation actually cost £5 125 when translated 
by this method, and the requestor still obtained the information he required. 

We now come to the actual commissioning of the translation. There are 
basically three sources that can be considered: 

(i) Freelance translators 
(ii) Translation agencies 
(iii) Special sources 

The main advantage of fres/ance translators is that they are generally cheaper 
than the agencies; they may also be quicker. On the other hand, the presentation 
is often not so good (a skilled translator may not be a skilled typist) and the 
translation is not checked (except, one hopes, by the translator himself!). It is 
also advisable to phone the translator before sending the translation to make 
sure that he is not ill, on holiday, at a different address, or already overloaded 
with wotk. Again, care must be taken to select a translator with the right 
combination of language and subject knowledge. These disadvantages should 
not occur when an agency is used, for a reasonable-sized agency should have 
enough translators on its books to be able to provide translations from any 
language on any scientific subject at any time. The presentation of the finished 
job should also be better; it snould be neatly typed, clearly set out, and, if pos- 
sible, the figures and tables should be photocopied and inserted in their ap- 
propriate places in the text. On the other hand the cost will, of course, be 
higher and the time taken will be longer. 

Under the heading ‘Special sources’ I would include the research associations, 
some of whom will provide translations at low rates for their members. We 
should also not forget that the NLL will produce free translations of Russian 
documents, provided that the requestor is prepared to check the rough draft. 

Information on translators and translation agencies may be obtained from a 
number of sources. For some vears Aslib has maintained a register of translators 
indexed both by language and by subject, and has advised its members on pos- 
sible translators for given language-subject combinations. Recently Millard has 
published a directory of translators which is based lergely on the Aslib register 
and can be used in the same way. Other information may come by personal 
recommendations or by advertising leaflets sent by the agencies. I make it a 
policy to try out any promising new translator or translation agency that comes 
to my notice, and over the yeazs I have been able to build up a number of useful 
sources. 

Selecting translators at random from a directory is rather like trying to pick 
Derby winners with a pin—a chancy business at best, and a complete waste of 
money if your luck is out. In both cases, it helps to have some basic criteria to go 
on. My own criteria for choosing translators are: 


1. The range of subjects which they claim to cover should be neither too 
broad nor too narrow. I am frankly suspicious of the man who offers his ser- 
vices in all subjects from astronomy to zoology; at the same time, a man with 
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too narrow a subject field may be in difficulties if the article to be translated 
includes material outside his field. I well remember one translation where [ had 
chosen a translator whose subject knowledge matched the precise and some- 
what specialized field of the article. In this field he was indeed an expert, but 
unfortunately the article also included some fairly elementary chemistry, and 
here he ran into serious difficulties. Among other things, he appeared unable to 
distinguish between hydrochloric acid and hydrocyanic acid! 

2. I prefer the translator to live within fairly easy access. This is a personal 
foible, but if anything should go wrong I do not want to have to add to the 
cost of the translation by making trunk calls to Aberdeen! 

3. Lastly and most important, the translator should be translating isto his own 
language. 

This is a good place to consider the general problems of cost and quality of 
translations. The two factors are related, but unfortunately the relationship is 
not a very direct one. As Finlay? remarks, poor translations always cost too 
much, but good translations can also cost too much. The standard rates recom- 
mended by the Institute of Linguists may be used as a guide, but not all trans- 
lators keep to them. 

Translators charging very low rates are usually suspect; Gingold8 states that 
they are unlikely to provide service of acceptable quality, and adds that, since 
the scientist’s time is usually far more highly paid than that of the translator, it is 
false economy to save money on a translation if the customer has to waste 
valuable time reading and re-reading it in order to get any meaning out of it at 
all. Obviously it is impossible to give a definite rule, but as a general working 
principle I would advise against using any source which charged more than £2 
per 1,000 words below the Institute of Linguists recommended rates, e.g. less than 
£5 per 1,000 for German or less than £8 per 1,000 for Russian. Conversely, I 
would expect extremely good service before J would consider paying more than 
£1 per 1,000 over the Institute of Linguists recommended rates. 

The customer, who after all is paying for the job, may find even these rates 
excessive, and may ask why translations have to cost so much. This complaint 
may seem annoying to the translator but is in fact flattering, since it assumes 
that the translator not only has an absolute and perfect knowledge both of the 
language and the subject concerned, but also that he can deal with misprints, new 
terms, ambiguities, and downright bad writing with the very minimum of 
effort. In real life the translator, however skilled he may be, is only human, and 
a translation which appears straightforward may in fact require a great deal of 
time and intellectual effort to complete. It is not always possible to explain this 
to the customer, unfortunately. I remember one customer who, on being told 
that a 3,000 word German technical article would cost more than £1 to trans- 
late, flew into a rage, declared that all translators were swindlers, and announced 
his intention of translating the article himself, since he ‘knew a little German 
and could use a dictionary’. I was quite happy with this arrangement, and asked 
if I might see a copy of the translation when it was done. Strange as it may seem 
I never saw that translation, but when some time later I mentioned the subject 
of translations again I found him far more reasonable on the subject of costs! 

One last point should be mentioned before we leave the subject of commis- 
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sioning translations. The translator must be given as clear and complete a copy 
of the original as possible, including all tables, graphs, figures, and (perhaps 
most important) the list cf references at the end. Many a difficult problem in 
terminology can be resolved by consulting an English-language reference in the 
same field. 


Stage 4: Checking the translation 

The article has now been sent to the translator. After a certain period of time, I 
shall receive the finished translation. The actual time taken will depend both on 
the translator and on the nature of the work to be translated; on the average it 
is about one to two weeks. 

It might be thought that my work is now over, apart from dispatching the 
translation to the requestor. However, one important job still remains to be 
done; the translation must be checked. 

How does one check a translation ? Obviously, if one knows the language one- 
self it is possible to translate the original sentence by sentence, comparing it 
with the translation given. But this is a very laborious process, and should only 
be used in exceptional cases. Generally speaking, the sumplest method is to 
read the translation through and see whether it makes sense, and whether it is 
free from clumsy and un-Hnglish constructions. For example, one translation 
which I received appeared suspect, and my suspicions were confirmed when I 
found the following sentence: “In our country we enjoy rivers mainly of the 
mountain kind, with a relatively high water content’! In a case like this the 
translation should be returned to the translator with a complaint, but in less 
serious cases it is possible to make the necessary minor amendments oneself 
before passing the translation to the requestor. Van Haagen? has compiled a 
useful list of common mistranslations and their English equivalents which can 
be helpful here. Of course, the amount of time spent on checking depends on 
how well I know the translator; in the case of our regular translators, it is 
reduced to the very minimum. 

Finally the translation is passed to the original requestor with a form asking 
fr his evaluation of the tcanslation. Very few unfavourable answers are ob- 
tained; an analysis of the forms returned over a two-year period shows that 85 
per cent of the requestors thought the translation quality was good, 11.5 per 
cent thought it was moderate, and only 3.5 per cent thought it was bad. This 
may reflect less on my success in commissioning and editing translations and 
mote on the traditional British dislike of complaining, and also on what might 
be called the ‘be kind to the translator’ attitude. As one of our staff remarked on 
handing me a translation prepared by one of his colleagues: ‘It’s really not at all 
bad, considering that it had to be translated from Italian’! However, the forms 
do at least allow the requestor to point out any errors in the translation, and 
when this is done the corrections are made to the copy of the translation which 
is deposited in our Library. 


The foreign language problem—some possible solutions 
I have now described the particular methods which I use to obtain translations. 
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I certainly do not claim that this is the best way to tackle the foreign language 
problem (although it works for us) and in this final section I should like to 
consider some other approaches to this problem, and also whether there is a 
problem at all. 

One solution which at first sight appears very attractive is the use of a wniversal 
language, i.e. a language comprehensible to scientists of any nationality. This 
language might be an existing language (e.g. English) or an artificial language 
(e.g. Esperanto, Interlingua). All scientific material would be published in this 
language and, since all scientists would be taught to read and write the language, 
the need for translations would be completely eliminated. The proposal is 
certainly attractive, and the only real objection is that there is at present no 
universal language, nor any language likely to be accepted as one. I am not 
proposing to discuss the pros and cons of the various candidates; anyone inter- 
ested should consult the Unesco report on scientific and technical translating!9, 
where they are discussed in some detail. Of the artificial languages, Esperanto 
and Interlingua in particular have strong claims, and both have been used in 
scientific work (there is, for example, Scienca Revuo, a quarterly review published 
in Esperanto). Nevertheless it is only fair to point out that although Esperanto 
was founded in 1887 and Interlingua in 1940, their use in the scientific literature 
is still insignificant; indeed, I cannot at present recall any major scientific period- 
ical that even includes abstracts in either of these languages, let alone articles. 

In an ideal world, we might all speak the same language. In the real world, 
with its diversity of languages, might not the answer be zo teach scientists foreign 
languages? There are, after all, only a limited number of languages used in science, 
and if scientists could be given a working knowledge of these languages they 
would be able to read articles of interest in the original without the need for a 
translation. There is nothing basically impossible in this suggestion. Certainly 
the section of Hanson’s report} which refers to language training is promising. 
Of 40 students who had received 45 hours of tuition. in Russian, 29 were able to 
make sense of a Russian paper, while another 65 students who had received 
180 hours or more of tuition could all do this. It is also true that there is no 
shortage of means for language learning. A basic knowledge of any of the majer 
languages can be gained from books, gramophone records, courses, and language 
tuition programmes on the radio and television, and there are also books and 
courses intended specifically for scientists. Nevertheless, the demand for 
technical translations remains as high as ever. What are the reasons for this? 
Firstly, a good scientist is not necessarily a good linguist, and while the old 
legend about the British inability to learn foreign languages is rapidly losing 
ground it still retains enough force to discourage many scientists from even 
trying to learn a language. The scientists referred to in Hanson’s report were 
those who were sufficiently interested to enrol for a course and keep with it for 
the whole time; as Hanson admits, they are thus not a representative sample. 
Secondly, scientists have only a limited amount of time for reading material 
of interest, and unless they have a reasonable fluency in the language it may 
take a disproportionate amount of time for them to read foreign language 
material. All things considered, language training for scientists is certainly to be 
encouraged, but at best it can only alleviate the problem; at worst it may indeed 
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ageravate it, by drawing the scientist’s attention to more material of potential 
interest which he feels incapable of translating fully himself. 

We therefore come to the final suggested solution—wmachine translation. Here we 
find a sharp division into the professional translators (e.g. Godel! and Sinclair!2) 
who refuse to believe that the subject is worth serious consideration, and the 
computer specialists and theoretical linguists (e.g. Booth!3 and Dostert!7) who 
can see no insuperable difficulties to the problem. Neither side appears to 
acknowledge the other side’s viewpoint, which to me seems a pity, since I do 
not think that machine translation should be condemned without at least 
considering the arguments for and against it. The crucial points are: 


I. Speed 

The computer is undoubtably faster than a human being when it is actually 
computing. However, the business of getting the raw data into the computer 
and sorting out any difficulties that arise is lengthy and time-consuming. 
Admittedly, recent developments in data input (optical character recognition, 
computer-controlled data preparation) may simplify the process, but the nature 
of our input is such that it will be some time before this will be of much use to 
us. 


2. Post-editing 

Opponents of machine translation make a lot of play with the fact that the 
translation produced is almost unusable until it has been edited by a human 
translator. What they forget is that the translation produced by a human trans- 
lator generally needs editing, either by the translator himself, the agency which 
employs him, or the customer. However, there is an important difference; the 
checking of the output from a competent human translator should not require 
much time, but it is claimed!4 that the time taken to post-edit a machine transla- 
tion is as great as the time needed to make the translation from scratch. Certainly 
the report by the US National Academy of Sciences and the National Research 
Councilt5 found that post-edited translations took slightly longer to do and were 
more expensive than conventional human translations. On the other hand, we 
nfust remember that the need for post-editing of machine translations may not 
always be with us. For example, post-editing was not used in the National 
Physical Laboratory projec:z, and yet Szanser!6 reports that the majority of the 
scientists asked to evaluate the translations found them acceptable. 


3. Quality of Output 

This is the crux of the matter. The computer can perform a straightforward 
word-for-word translation simply, quickly, cheaply, and with the minimum of 
effort on anybody’s part; the only trouble is that the resulting translation is 
practically uselsss. Most of the immense amount of work that has gone into mach- 
ine translation research has been devoted to improving the quality of the output. 
Has it yet reached the required level? More important, what level should it 
reach or, to widen the question, what standard of quality do we expect from a 
translation? The simple answer is that the scientist should be able to read the 
translation as easily as if it had been written in English in the first place. Dostert!’, 
however, contests this as an immediate standard for machine translations, and 
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provocatively asks: {spt this in fact requiring of the machine more than is 
generally performed by human translators?’ He agrees with Ida Rhodes!8 that 
the essential thing is reliability of information transfer; a translation is practical 
if it enables a scientist to reproduce an experiment described in a source paper 
and to obtain the same results. As Dostert shows, this standard can be reached at 
present, even without post-editing. But is this really enough ? Here we come back 
to Gingold’s8 point that the scientist’s time is valuable, and that it is false 
economy to make him use it unnecessarily. Unless he can read the translation 
quickly and with the certainty that he has grasped the full meaning, we are not 
really saving time or money at all; we are merely shifting the burden from the 
translator to the scientist, which is a false economy. 


To summarize, we may say that machine translation has advanced considerably 
since its early ‘invisible idiot’ days. However, comparative tests!5- 21 have shown 
that there is no need for the human translator either to despise or to fear his 
machine counterpart. The latter can certainly make a useful contribution, 
possibly by indicating the material that would merit full human translation, but 
it will not in the foreseeable future be in any sense a rival. 

We have considered several possible solutions to the problem of the foreign 
language barrier. But is there really a problem at all? Is the term “The Foreign 
Language Barrier’ not just another expression like “The Information Explosion’ 
and “The Generation Gap’, a striking phrase which has magnified a minor 
problem into a major one? On the one hand we have Wood! stating that ‘the 
language problem is of considerable magnitude and is common to the majority 
of scientists and technologists’, and on the other hand we have Savory”, writing 
in the same year, commenting :‘ Thereare plenty of obstacles to scientific research, 
but the problem of language is not, as a rule, the most formidable.’ Beyer!4 makes 
a good case for the fact that English has now become the established language of 
physics, but Hanson3, while acknowledging the widespread use of English, 
warns that this does not justify the assumption that the literature which is not in 
English is of no value. Where does this leave us? I am sure that with the applica- 
tion of a little logic and ingenuity it would be possible to argue that the foreign 
language barrier does not exist, just as a group of aerodynamicists were once 
able to prove, by rigorous scientific calculation, that the bumble bee could not 
possibly get off the ground, let alone fly. Unfortunately no-one was able to 
communicate this result to the bumble bee, with the result that the silly creature 
just went on flying as before. Similarly, I am afraid that, no matter how firmly 
we prove the non-existence of the foreign language barrier, requests for transla- 
tions will continue to pour in. I do not pretend that there is any simple answer to 
the problem, but I feel that a greater degree of understanding between the trans- 
lator and his client will help. It is my hope that this paper, given before this 
audience, may have helped to promote this understanding. 
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DISCUSSION 


MR V, BISKE (Burmah Oil Trading Ltd) said that, as regards notification of translations to 
Aslib, and other registers, this was surely a matter for the person who had commissioned the 
translation and not for the translator; it was not for the latter to decide whether the translation 
(which was the property of his client) was to be made available to others. 

MRS $. GAHAGAN (British Aluminium Co, Ltd) said that in order to assess real needs and to 
keep translation activity on a satisfactory economical level, it was absolutely necessary to have 
a highly competent information officer/service, capable of avoiding duplication, plus co-opera- 
tion between requestor and translator to establish the necessity and extent of the translation 
required. Unlike machine translation, where quantity pays for the exercise, translations in- 
volving a human translator should be characterized by maximum intelligent selectivity. 

MRS H. DAVOLL (Milk Marketicg Board) said that, with regard to ascertaining the real need 
of the requestor for full translation, the wording of the title of the paper in a translated index, 
or perhaps the addition of a few extra words indicating coverage of the paper, could often 
show that full translation would not be of much use. 
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MR W. R. STOKER (Freelance translator) asked mr scorr how the vetting time and cost com- 
pared with the translation time and cost. mR scorr replied that there were no actual figures 
available, but he was certain the former was much less than the latter. 

MR D, BALL (Reed Group) asked mm scorr three questions: (a) whether he had examined the 
economics (as against certain extra advantages) of the in-plant translator as against commis- 
sioning, (b) whether, by notification of a translation of an index (to Aslib, RA’s etc), we were 
not giving away property of commercial value, sometimes encouraging firms not to contribute 
to a common pool, and avoiding employing information officers and translators; and (c) whether 
industry-based translation exchange schemes would make better commercial sense. In reply to 
question (a) |R scorr said that an informal survey had been carried out a few years ago, when 
it had appeared that an in-house translator would not have been economically justified. How- 
ever, conditions change, and it might be necessary to revise this opinion tn the future, to 
question (b) that he did not think this was a serious danger; and to (c) that this suggestion was 
certainly attractive, but presupposed the existence of some central body able and willing to 
organize such a scheme. 

MR A, O. MELLING (CEGB) said that checking for existing translations was not costly. At the 
CEGB this was done as routine by a clerical assistant. MR MELLING also said that oral or “face- 
to-face’ translations were not a waste of time. Whether the result was a full translation or only 
a part translated for the engineer or scientist, his organization tried to arrange for a tape re- 
corder to be running and then for the transcript to be made available.* 

MR N. NEWMAN asked mR scotr from what languages did BP get requests for translations. 
MR scorr replied that these requests, in descending order of frequency, were from German, 
Russian, French and Italian. 


* With regard to a further question from MR MELLING concerning the problem of copyright 
which may subsist in the original article, ma scorr has submitted to the editor, since the 
meeting took place, a reference to the report of a talk given by-Mr G. D. Astley, Secretary of 
the Translators Association, published in the Summer 1970 issue of the Aslib Technical Transla- 
tron Group Bulletin (p. 44-5). Mr Scott feels that the following statement from the report may 
help to clarify the situation regarding copyright in the translations field: 

“The owner of copyright in the document translated also has rights in respect of the publishing 
of the translation, but has no control over the actual making of the translation and its use on a 
“fair dealing” basis within the translator’s own organization. Any public distribution would, 
however, require the permission of the original copyright owner. (This would not apply to 
documents originating in countries such as the USSR or the German Democratic Republic, 
which have not as yet adhered to any international copyright convention.)’ 
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Recent additions to the Aslib library catalogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of interest, 


Norte: These categories have been revised since the December 1969 list. 


User Studies 
Analyses of information-seeking, literature-use and library-use patterns; user training. 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of knowledge, including national policies; information theory 


Information Processing Systems 
Dissemination, processing, storage and retrieval techniques and systems; data centres; 
management information systems. 


gar te and indexing 
tics, semantics, nomenclature, terminology; subject headings, thesauri and their 
construction; indexing; abstracting; translating. 


Classification and Cataloguing 
Documentary and non-docurmentary coding; cataloguing; filing. 


Mechanization 
Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


Subject Or 
Special libraries and ecialized documentation centres; sources of information including 
reference books and bibliographies; reference and inquiry work. 


Repro hy 

Material s, methods and systems; facsimile transmission; telex. 
Printing and Publishing 

Writing and editorial work; oe and publishing; periodical references and citation 
e patterns; bookselling; copyright; legal aspects of computerized information. 
Administration and Management 


Special mel Are informaticn service policy, buildings, furniture and staff; stock including 
special ma 8; lending and journal] circulation. 


a ibe libraries; general libraries and documentation centres; university and college 
libraries ; inter-library co-operation. 


Professional Acti 
Library science, information science, documentation; professional associations, education, 
literature, organizations and research; biographies; directories. 


JANET WALKLEY 
Librarian 
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Items are available in the Aslib library and may be borrowed unless marked * to 
indicate reference copies. 


User Studies 


RZASA, PHILIP V. and MORIARTY, JOHN H. 
The types and needs of academic library 
users: a case study of 6,568 responses. 
College and Research Libraries, vol.31, no.6, 
November 1970, p.403-9. 
Responses to a Library Users’ Question- 
naire. 


PAEPE, C. GUNST-DE 
des résultats principaux de Pen- 
quéte-test concernant les besoins en infor- 
mation et documentation chimique en 
Belgique. 
La Rivista dell’ Informazione, vol.t, 0.5, 
October 1970, p.159—63. 
Summary of results of a survey of informa- 
tion needs of chemists in Belgium, con- 
ducted by the Centre Nati de Docu- 
mentation Scientifique et Technique, 1967. 


D’HOOGHE, A. 
Les périodiques et l'information. 
Cahiers de la Documentation, vol.z4, 10.3, 
Ti 70, p-98~109, 
ow documentation services use the 
periodicals to which they subscribe. 


AGEEV, N.V., and others 
Analiz effekttvnosti poiska referativnoi in- 
formatsii po metallurgii. 
Nanchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 
1, 10.9, 1970, p.7-9. 

investigation into retrieval efficiency of 

information in the VINITI ‘Metallurgy’ 
abstract journal. 


PIRÓG, WOJCIECH 
Training of documentation and inforrna- 
tion users. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.24, no.5, 
September—October 1970, p.266-72. 
A lef survey of training courses for 
users of documentation in various countries, 
describing the programmes of training and 
teaching methods. 


Communication and Knowledge 
BROOKES, B. C. 
The utility, and obsolescence of 


sci c periodical literature. 

Journal of Documentation, vol.26, no.4, 
December 1970, Pagan 

Comments on s recently proposed 
technique for correcting life of scientific 
ne te and Vickery’s analysis is dis- 
cussed, 


SIMON, H. R. 
Documentation note. Analyses of biblio- 
phies on biocontrol. 
al of Dosumentation, vol.26, no.4, 
December 1970, p.337 
The growth of liane in the field of 
biocontrol. 


ADAMS, 8. 
ra a progress report. 

P of ee information. IAEA, 
ï 

UNISI IST. R surt la quatrième session 
du Comité central Unesco-CIUS pour 


Pétude de la possibilité de mettre sur pied 
un système mondial d'information scienti- 


fique, 

International Associations, 10.10, October 
1970, p. 500. 

Report of the 4th Session of the Unesco of 


ICSU Central Committee for the study of 
the implementation of a world science 
information system (UNISIST). 


RESZE, GUNTER 
Present-day communication in chemistry— 
problems and possibilities. 
Angewandte Chemis: International edition in 
English, vol.g, no.8, August 1970, p.§45~—$0. 
Communications in chemustry—require- 
ments, present and future services. 


FUGMANN, ROBERT 
Theoretical aspects of communication in 
ch 


emustry. 
ar prey Chemie: E AEEA edition £ 
is , DO.8, eai 1970, P-555~ 
Modern cal and conceptual methods 
in relation to documentation of chemical 
literature. 


ARCHANGELSKAJA, 
Sowjetische Plodek und Information- 
stătigkeit auf dem Gebeit der Skonomi- 
schen Wissenschaften. 
Inspel, vol.s, 00.3 &4, July-October, 1970, 
Bil—4. 
omic information activities in the 
Soviet Union. 


Information Processing Systems 


HANDLING of nuclear eae ee 
ings of the sym ., organized by 
the inte tical Komic Baa Agency, 
ne held in Vienna, ie nergy Agency, 

19070. 
ienne: IAEA, 1970. 11 960144 3. 674p. 
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SMITH, J. ROLAND 
Service and system: a study of an informa- 
tion service based on conventional systems 


i 
In 
HANDLING of nuclear information. IAEA, 
1970, p.15 1-63. 


SMITH, GLORIA L., and others 
An SDI system based on NSA magnetic 
tapes. 


HANDLING of nuclear information. IAEA, 
1970, p.251-65. 


GLUCHOWITZ, ZOPHIA 
Selective dissemination of information 
from a user cc-ordinator’s viewpoint. 

In 

HANDLING of nuclear information. IAEA, 
1970, P.227-37. 


MCCASH, W. H., and CARMICHAEL, J. J 

UDC user ‘profiles as developed for a 
computer-based SDI service tn the iron 
and steel industry. 

Journal of Documentation, wol.26, 
December 1970, p.295-312. 

UDC as an indexing language, and user 
profiles based on this classification. 


KOTEL, JANET 
Bringing NASA’s fall out down to earth. 
Mechameal Engineering, vol.g2, no.1o, 
October 1970, p.16~23. 
NASA’s Technology Utilization Pr 
aims to disseminate aerospace relat 
formation to potential users. 


BOTTLE, ROBERT T. 
‘The Information content of titles in en- 


peer | literature, 
ransactions in Engineering Writing 
and Speech, vol. EWS-13, no.2, September 


1970, p.4i-§. 
ertoblems with ttle-alerting systems. 


no.4, 


INFORMATION please, Pushbutton fast. 
Steel, vol.165, no.g, 1st September 1969, 
.23—8, 
Examples from various industrial enter- 
prises of information storege and re- 
trieval using mictofilm, computers and 
television. 


ROSS, H. H. 
Storage must keep pace with developments. 
Computer Weekly, no.222, roth December 
1970, Supp. p-1. 
Storage methods for punched cards, 
punched tape, magnetic tape, micro- 


aperture cards, ete. 


VERNIMB, C. 
‘ Retrieval optimization by feedback. [znps] 
n 


HANDLING of nuclear information. IAEA, 
1970, p.221—6. 


VOL. 23, NO. 2 


TELL, B. V., anid LARSSON, R. 

Information retrieval with the ABACUS 
A program: an experiment in compatibility. 
n 
HANDLING of nuclear information., IAEA, 

1970, p.183—200 


ROLLING, L. N. 
Progress in information retrieval. 
In 
HANDLING of nuclear information. IAEA, 


1970, p.21I—Tg, 


CLEVERDON, C. W. 
Retrieval of information. 
Works Management, July/August 


p.g-I0, 12, I$. 


1970, 


ROBERTS, MICHAEL 
Slide collections: some retrieval problems 
and their solution. 
The CHG Bulletin, vol.i, 
1970, p.5-I2. 
Coordinate indexing and retrieval from 
slide collections study undertaken at the 
Brixton School of Building 


no.I, October 


WOOLSTON, J. E., and others 
The design and implementation of an 
international nuclear information system. 

In 

HANDLING of nuclear information. IAEA, 
1970, p.607-19. 


LOBECK, MARTIN A. 
Use of the IDC system. 
Angewandte Chemie: International edition in 
oe vol.g, no.8, August 1970, p. 576- 


The documentation system operated by 
the Internationale Dokumentations- 
ee fur Chemie, Frankfurt. En- 

oon of chemical publications for re- 
ee 


BOTH, W. 
Hat beheer van produktinformatie. 
Open, vol.2, no.11, November 1970, p. 
753-60. 
A. description of the filing and arrangement 
of trade information. 


SCHIER, OSWALD 

A system for the documentation of chemi- 
cal reactions, 

Angewandie Chante: International edition in 
English, vol.9, no.8, August 1970, p. $99- 
bod. 

aiai operated by the ‘Dokumentations- 
nog der Chemische~Pharmazeutischen 

ustrice’ 


O` HAREN, PATRICK J, 
Total systems: operating objective or 
planning structure. 
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Journal of Systems Management, yol.21, 00.11, 
November 1970, p.34-8. 

The scope of information provision to 
management and the entire business. 


Language and Indexing 


DE WIJN, J. H. 
De UDC als informatietaal (1). 
Open, vol.2, no.11, November 1970, p. 739- 


44. 
UDC as a lan e of information with its 
own ‘grammatical’ or users’ rules. 


KUZNETSOVA, E. K 
O zaglaviyakh nauchno-technicheskikh 
ublikatsii: leksiko-grammaticheskii analiz. 
Woche L kiia Informatsiya, Seriya 
I, NO.9, 1970, p. 10-13. 
The lexico-grammatical analysis of scientific 
titles for the purpose of title indexing. 


AUGUSTSON, J. GARY, and MINKER, JACK 

An analysis of some graph theoretical 
cluster techniques. 

Journal of the ACM, vol.17, no 4, October 
1970, p.5 71-88. 

Explores graph theoretical cluster tech- 
niques aimed at automatic eration of 
thesauri for information retrieval systems. 


*rHEsAURUS Landesplanung. Deutsch- 
Franzosisch-Englisch, 
Zurich: Eidgenossische Technische Hoch- 
schule Bibliotek, (ETH), 1970. 


NEVILLE, H. Ħ. 

Feasibility study of a scheme for reconcil- 
ing thesauri covering a common subject. 

ine of Documentation, vol.26, no.4, 

ecember 1970, p.313~36 

The feasibility of devising a scheme for 
operating a joint keyword system using 
independently compiled thesauri is exam- 
ined, 


COLBACH, R, 

Thesaurus structure and generic posting. 
In 
HANDLING of nuclear information, IAEA, 


1979, pP.585-95. 


FANGMEYER, H., atid LUSTIG, G. 
Experiments with the CETIS automatic 
indexing system, 

In 

HANDLING of nuclear information. IAEA, 


1970, p.55 7-67. 


GUNTHER, A., and others 
A specialized subject index for a mechan- 
ined library catalogue. 

In 


HANDLING of nuclear information. IAEA, 
1970, p.569~84. 


SHANNON, R. L. 
Nuclear Science Abstracts: 2 21-year per- 
spective. 

In 

HANDLING of nuclear information. IAEA, 
1970, P.379-84 


PERSCHKE, $. 
Machine translation: a necessary compo- 
nent of an international information system. 
URATOM Joint Research tre, 


praj. 


HANDLING of nuclear information. IAEA, 
1970, P.291-304. 


Classification and Cataloguing 


* CENTRE NATIONAL DE LA RECHERCHE SCIEN~ 
TIFIQUE 
Bulletin Signalétique classification scheme, 
1971, vol. XXXII. Paris: CNRS Centre 
de Documentation, 1970. JIp. 


RANGANATHAN, $. R. 
Colon Classification for library science. 
Library Science with a Stani to Documentation, 
vol.7, no.3, September 1970, p.193-9. 
Details of hs structure of Colon Classifica- 
tion in the library science feld, 


NEELAMEGHAN, A. aid SANGAMESWARAN, S. V. 
Food technology: depth classification ver- 
sion of CC. 

Library Science with a Slant io Documentation, 
vol.7, no.3, September 1970, p 209-88. 
Demonstrates method of constructing a 
depth classification version of CC for 
subjects going with the (HS) Food Tech- 
nology. Includes the Subject index. 


GOPINATH, M. A. 
Reception of cybernetics in Colon Classi- 
fication. 
Library Sesence with a Slant to Documentatiog, 
vol.7, no.3, September 1970, p 200-8. 
The CC numbers given to cybernetics and 
its branches are discussed. 


NUBLING, WOLFGANG, and STEIDLE, WALTER 
The ‘Dokumentationsring der chermusch~ 
pharmazartischen Industrie’; aims and 
methods. Angewandte Chemie: International 
edition in English, vol.9, 00.8, August 1970, 
p.596-8. 

The Documentation Ring’s method for 
coding of chemical and pharmaceutical 
literature, 


shared catal th 

Shared cataloguing—the consumer in 
North America. 

Canadian Library Journal, vol.27, 10.5, 
September—October 1970, p.346-5o. 

Paper for the International meeting of 
cataloguing experts, Copenhagen, 1969. 
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ae ats and others 

principaux es d'organisation de 
fichiers, by R. Cresson, J-M. Dethoor and 
m Groboillet, 
nformation et Gestion, no.23, December 
1970, p.95—102. 

Inventory of the major methods of organiz- 
ing card files. 


Mechanization 

KOEST, GENEVIÈVE 
Une expérience d’automatisation à la 
Bibliothèque du Centre universitaire de 
Luminy. 
Bulletin des Biblio s de France, vol.15, 
no.g-10, September/October 1970, p.475- 
92. 
Experience at the Luminy Section, Uni- 
versity of Aix-Marseille library, of automa- 
ae of cataloguing and indexing proce- 

ures. 


HALL, J. L., and TERRY, J. E. 
Development of mechanized current 
awareness services at Culham and Harwell. 


HANDLING of nuclear information. IAEA, 
1970, p.201-9, 


GREENSHIELDS, A. 
Mechanization in the main library of 
Atomic Energy of Canada. 


HANDLING of nuclear information. IAEA, 
1970, p.469-85. 


JEFFREYS, A. E., ond WILSON, T. D., 6d. 
UK MARC project. Proceedings of the 
seminar on the UK MARC project, 
otganized by the Cataloguing and Index- 
ing Group of the Library Association at 
the University of Souithancton, 28th- 
3oth March 1969. Newcastl:-upon Tyne: 
* Oriel Press, 1970. 
116p. 


OHNACKER, GERHARD, 

WERNER 
CCBF—A system for the computer pro- 
cessing of chemical and biolegical facts. 
Angewandie Chem: International edition in 
English, vol.9, no.8, August 1970, p.605~r0. 
A computer-based system tor the ocu- 
mentation of company research results in 
drug research. 


and KALBFLEISCH, 


FUGMAN, ROBERT aad others 
TOSAR—a Topological method for the 
Representation of Synthetic and Analytical 
Relation of Concepts. 
a Chemie: rlan edition in 
uh, Vol.g, no.8, August 1070, p.58 $ 
Principles of TOSAR -devdoped Se 
prove computerized literature searching. 


VOL. 23, NO. 2 


LINGENBERG, W. 
Seminar on electronic data-processing in 
libraries, Regensburg, 1970. 
Unesco Bulletin for Lebrartas, vol.z4, no.6, 
November-December 1970, p.305-8. 
Summary of seminar on the application of 
electronic data processing in libraries or- 
ganized by the German National Com- 
mission for Unesco, in collaboration with 
Unesco. 


CALABY, J. and others 

Project for a computer oriented subject 
classification for use in the fields of agri- 
culture, engineering and other fields 
directed towards economic development, 
by J. Calaby, P. Minnis and J. R. M. Wolfe. 
Australian Library Journal, vol.19, 00.9, 
October 1970, p.3§2~9. 


MEYER, ERNST 

Versatile computer techniques for search- 
ing by structural formulas, partial struc- 
tures, and classes of compounds, 
Angewandte Chemie: International edition in 
English, vol.9, no.8, August 1970, p.$83—9. 
Topological encoding of form an 
machine searching in the field of chemistry. 


JOSEPH, EARL C. 
A look at the future of computerized in- 


formation technology. 

IEEE Transactions on Engineering Writing and 
Speech, vol.EWS-13, no.2, September 
1979, Pp-3 7-40. 


Discusses the computerized electronic fast 
transmission of books, etc. and other 
techniques of dissemination by computer. 


Subject Organization 

ASLIB’S services in Birmingham. 
Birminghart Chamber of Commerce Journal, 
November 1970, p.846. 


WHISKE, CHRISTIAN 
Chemical information service. 
Angewandte Chemie: International edition in 
English, vol 9, no.8, August 1970, p.550-5. 
teria and recent developments in 
chemical information services. 


WILLIAMS, G. P. L., and others 
Nuclear information in Canada: an ap- 
proach to a national service. 

In 

HANDLING of nuclear information. IAEA, 


1970, p.9-21, 


MEINE, KARL HEINZ 
Reflections about the organization of a 
special library on ‘space cartography’. 
Inspel, vol.s, 00.384, July-October 1970, 
p-85-9. 
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FEBRUARY 1971 


Reprography 
‘sooxs in English’: a microform biography 


es on trial. 
Boakeiee 31 October 1970, p.2222+4. 
Experiment by BNB and the National Cash 
yg using the ultra microfiche system 
PCMI. 


ANDERSON, JIM 
The infant COM field already has much to 
offer. 
Computer Weekly, no. 222, toth December 
1970, Supp. p.2. 

e COM (Computer Output Microfilm) 
method of printing computer output onto 
microfilm pams faster printout, easier 
storage and retrieval. 


FRASER, GORDON 

Coping with output. 
Computer Weskly, no. 222, roth December 
1970, suppl. È 2: 

se of the COM (Computer Output Micro- 
film) method for printout reduces prob- 
lems of storage, transportation and repro- 
duction. 


Printing and Publishing 

ALEMAN, VERONICA 
Caile de imbunatatire a structurii, obiecti- 
vetor si propagarii sistemului de reviste 
stiintifice si tehnice, 
Probleme de Informare si Documentaire, vol.4, 
no.11, November 1970, p.621-39. 
Deals with ways of improving scientifc 
and technical journals. 


KOLB, EDWIN R. 
Computer r forecast for ’708. 
Datamation, vol.16, no.16, 1st December 
1970, p.28-31. 
Growth a computers in the printing 
industry. 

ANDERSSON, P. L. 


Phototypesetting—-a quiet revolution. 
Datamation, vol.16, no.16, 1st December 


1970, PRA 
ew developments in the printing process. 


MAUPERON, A. 
Publishing habits in the nuclear field. 

In 

HANDLING of nuclear information. IAEA, 
1970, p-335~46. 


BARKER, RONALD E, 
Copyright: a formula emerges. 
The Bookseller, no.3379, 26 September 
1970, p.1860~4. 


BARKER, RONALD 
Catching up with copyright. 
The Anthor, vol.81, no.4, Winter 1970, 
p.169~-72. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Revisions to UCC (Universal Copyright 
Convention). 


Administration and Management 
*REYNOLDS, ROSH, comp 
A selective bibliography on measurement 
in library and information services. 
London: Aslib, 1970. 85142 029 
Top. 


PASCENKO, F. and VINOGRADOV, V. 
The design and construction of large 
libraries in the U.S.S.R. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.24, no.6, 
November-December 1970, p.309-18. 
Principles followed in technical planning 
and architectural design for libraries in 
the Soviet Union. 


TATUM, MICHAEL 
Trouble-free library planning and con- 
struction, 
American Libraries, vol.1, no.g, October 
1970, p.878-83. 


EVANS, FRANK. B, 
Modern concepts of archives administra- 
tion and records management. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.24, no.s, 
September—October 1970, p.242~-7. 
Examines and contrasts the Angio- 
American concepts of archives administra- 
tion and indicates changes taking place. 


PAUL, E. 
Acquisition and announcement of Con- 
ference paper literature. 


HANDLING of nuclear information. IAEA, 
1970, P-§27-41. 


LENOIR, M. 
Le brevet, element essential de le documen® 
a nucléaire. 


HANDLING of nuclear information. IAEA, 
1970, p.127-40. 


GRAMOPHONE record libraries in the U.K.: 
a three-year comparison. 
Library and Information Bulletin, n0.11, 1970, 

1-5. 

A aay conducted by the Lib Asso- 
ciation comparing of 1965 with 
those of 1968, on gramophone record 
libraries in the U.K. 


MACKENZIE, A. GRAHAM 
Theft detector at Lancaster. 
Education Libraries Bulletin, 10.39, Autumn 
1970, p.19-21. 
Description of how the detector is used 
and results on the number of thefts, at The 
University of Lancaster Library. 
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ASLIB PROCEEDINGS 


Library Systems 

FERGUSON, JOHN 
Libraries in France. Londen: Bingley, 
1971. O 85157 1034. 
120p. (Comparative Library Studies). 


TYSHREVICH, N. I. 
The role of scientific and technical libraries 
in education and technical creative work 
of the Soviet people. 
Inspel, vol.s, no.3 84, July-Cctober 1970, 
p.71-4. 


NYSTROM, A. 

Decentralized input of bibliographic data: 
sees in a small mousy weden. 
HANDLING Of nuclear information. IAEA, 


1970, p.63 1—40. 


MUSIKER, REUBEN 
Special libraries: a general survey, with 
icular reference to South Africa 
tuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 1970. 


sie. 


BURKE, REDMOND A, 
The separately housed undergraduate 
library versus the university -ibrary. 
College and Research Libraries, 701.31, no.6, 
November 1970, p.399—-402. 
An examination of the two systems plus an 
alternative solution. 


EL-HADIDY, A. R, 
World-wide co-operation in scientific in- 
formation-—INIS., 

HANDLING of nuclear information. IAEA 


1970, p.623-~30. 


Professional Activity 

#OSKETT, D. J. 
Progress in Documentation: ‘Irformatics’. 
Journal of Documentation, vol26, 00.4, 
December 1970, p.340~69. 
Information and its organizational aspects. 


+ 


WASSERMAN, PAUL, aad DANIEL, EVELYN 
The birth of LIST, 
Library Journal, vol.g5, no.20, November 
15 7970» p-3879" 23 ae 
Report of a seminar that links library educa- 
tion with product development and gave 


VOL, 23, NO. 2 


rise to Library and Information Science 
Today. 


BECK, GLADYS, aid GREEN, MALCOLM 
A history of CUG 
The CUG Balletin, vols, October 
1970, P.2~5. 
A brief outline of the history of the Con- 
struction Industry Information Group. 


no.1, 


MCELDOWNEY, W. 
The New Zesland Library Association: 
1960-1970. 

New Zealand Libraries, vol 33, no.5, Octo- 
ber 1970, 

Review a Ue oneni of NZLA since 
its golden jubilee in 1960. 


HAMRICK, LILLIAN A, 
Special libraries and education in the 
United States. 
vee vol.s, no.304, July~October 1970, 
61-4. 
Acivinds and education in special libraries 
in the U.S, 


SCHUK, HERBERT 
Post-graduate science information course 
in Israel. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol ce no.s 
September-October 1970, p.251 
An account of the need, design a imple- 
mentation of the first full-time one-year 
post-graduate course in science informa- 
tion work in Israel. 


STUDELI, BERNHARD 
The activities of an industrial library and its 
contribution to general educational needs. 
Inspel, vol.s, no.3&4, July~October 1970, 
.65—7O. 
Corned research library and industrial 
documentation centre as an example of 
assessing the educational value of libraries. 


* ARBETTSGEMEINSCHAFT DER SPEZIALBIBLIO~ 


THEKEN 
Verzeichais der Spezialbibliotheken in der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland, e:nschliess- 


lich Wes: Berlin; and ed., edited by Fritz 
Meyen. 

EE Vieweg u Sohn, 1970. 
207p. 
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MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Acceptance of advertisements for publication m 
Proceedings does not imply Aslib support for or 
endorsement of the goods or services advertised. 


Member’s advertisement rates: first 15 words 
(minimum), sop (10s); 3p (gd) for each 
additional word. rop (2s) if box number re- 
quired. (No agency discount.) A separate 
section of these columns 1s available to noon- 
members at £3 per 8.c.1. 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
TRANSLATIONS from Russian and Ger- 
man into English. G. L. Cairns, ma, 92 South- 
wood Lane, London N6. Tel. 01-340 8990. 


TECHNICAL SWEDISH, DANISH, 
NORWEGIAN translated by J. T. Crad- 
dock, B com, FIL, Ekard, Ray Park Avenue, 
Maidenhead, Berks. Maidenhead 24931. 


JAPANESE/ENGLISH, RUSSIAN/ 
ENGLISH translations, Chemistry, medicine, 
biology, zoology. D. A. Fraser, BA, MIL, 22 
Gresley Road, London Nig 3 Jz. Tel: 
O1-272 5664. 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARSM, DIC, C.ENG, 
MIMM, FIL. Member of Translators’? Guild, 
Romanian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. RENown 1912. 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS FROM 
JAPANESE, CHINESE, RUSSIAN, 
CZECH and West European languages into 
English and/or German. A. K. Henn, B.Sc., 
‘Glenside’, Lower Leigh Rd., Pontnewynydd, 
Pontypool, Mon. Tel. Pontypool 3689 
(After 6 p.m.). 


MEDICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, BIO- 
LOGICAL translations from French, Roman- 
ian and Portuguese into English and from 
English into Fre ench and Romanian. Dr. J. 
Jacobson, 94 Temple Fortune Lane, NW1r. 
OI-455 IOIO. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Russian, German and Polish into English. 
B Klipstein, B sc(Hons), 1 Glenview Grove, 
Shipley, Yorkshire. Tel. Shipley 58215. 


TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
translations from English into Russian. Mrs 
O. Linsley, 31 Parke Road, Barnes, London 
SW13. Tel. ot-748 8822. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Japanese into English. R. A. Scutt, BA, 48 
Somerset Avenue, West Wimbledon, London 
SWao. Tel. WiMbledon 1713 (01-946 1713). 


TRANSLATIONS: TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all west-European Pogupe . J. Smuts, B sc 
(ENGINEERING oO: FIL, 12 Thoridene Avenue, 
London Nrr. Tel. or-360 7723. 


TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
lations into/from English, German, Dutch 
and French. A. M. H. Speller, FIL, NGY, 
6 Lakeside, West Ealing, London W13. 
Tel. o1-998 1045. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS in all west 
Papen languages. Electronics and other 
fields. Camera copy, printing. Peter 
Suchodolslc, FE (ENG), 70 Greenfield 
Gardens, London NW2. Tel. O1-458 2239. 


AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Spanish, French, oe 
awe Portuguese, camera copy 

E. W. Sykes, rim, 39 West Close, Wheabley 
Middlesex, HAg Spy. Tel. 01-904 4273. 


For sale 


FUEL ABSTRACTS AND CURRENT 
TITLES. A monthly survey of about 800 
articles of world-wide origin on all fueis, 
their sources, processing, by-products and 
wastes (including pollution aspects). £21 p.a. 
(US $51) jecleding indexes an popr 
Apply: The Editor, Institute of Fuel, 
Devonshire Street, London WIN 2AU. 
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Information = user research, 
to guide the world leaders 


We wish to increase the scope of INSPEC-—our highly successful information service—- 
exactly in tune with rapidly developing market requirements. Responsibility for the 
policy-making base rests largely with our R & D team, which needs another experan- 
ced Information scientist to undertake user-etudies and related reasearch investigations, 


plus consultancy work. 
Training inor first-hand knowledge of-—statisacs, market research or psychology will 


be an advantage, but your main qualification will be experience in one or more of the 
fields covered by INSPEC (astrophysics, molecular blology, rugby league, market 


gardening). 
None of this will be any use, however, without the ability to pursue your own research 


projects, with the very mirimum supervision, 
Starting salary attractive, and the possibilities for career advancement aro many— 


our Information sarvices to physicists and engineers lead che world, and with your help 
we propose to Increase that lead! 

Location; Savoy Place, 

Please ring the Personne! Manager on 01-240 1871 or write with brief details to him at: 


institution of Electrical Engineers, 


| | a af, Savey Place, Leadon WO2R OBL. 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


LIBYA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIBYA, TRIPOLI requires a LIBRARIAN for 
the FACULTY OF SCIENCE as soon as possible. Candidates should have 
a degree, preferably in science, from a university in Britain, a postgraduate 
diploma, experience in library work, preferably in an institution of further 
education and experience in the classification of scientific books would 
be an advantage. 


Salary: L£2,400 per annum. (Libyan £1 = £1.167 sterling). Accommodation 
allowance. Children’s allowance. Medical scheme. Employers super- 


annuation contribution paid. Fare and baggage allowance for those ap- 
pointed and families. U.K. leave paid if contract renewed. Two year 
contract, renewable, guaranteed by the British Council. 


Write quoting reference number 70/PU116 to Appointments Division, 


The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London W1Y 2AA for further 
particulars and application form to be returned completed as soon as 


possible. 








Aslib 


DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 


Aslib Library requires a Deputy 
Librarian to specialise in reference 
work and abstracting, although the 
successful candidate will be expected 
to work as a member of a team 
covering a wide range of special 
library activities. Professional quali- 
fications and experience are desirable 
and a working knowledge of German 
is essential; a knowledge of Russian 
or French would be an advantage. 
Starting salary about £1350 p.a. 
Apply, in writing, to: The Director, 
Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London, 
S.W.1. 


NORTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC 
(part of proposed Polytechnic of North London) 


School of Librarianship 


RESEARCH IN INFORMATION SCIENCE: 


an Intermediate Lexicon 
Applications are invited from experienced librarians and information scientists for 


the position of 
SENIOR INVESTIGATOR 


to take charge of a research project on a communications or conversion format for 
indexing languages. The project, which 1s designed to take 18 months, will continue 
work begun at Marseilles at international meetings in 1965 and 1968. A switching 
language or intermediate lexicon will be developed for libraries and information 
centres specialising in the literature of library and information science. It 1s hoped 
that this will allow the subject analysis and indexing performed by any one centre 
to be translated offectively mto the retneval language of a recerving centre ya the 
lexicon, Experiments will be carried out to assess the practicability of such a lexicon 
as an operational device, 
The project is financed by a grant from OSTI and has the support of the Library 
Association, Aslib and the Classification Research Group, and will be directed by 
E.J.Coates and J.Mills. A fall tune Assistant Investigator will be engaged also, and 
part time indexers will assist in the experimental phase. 

Salary; between £2,500 and £2,800 
Further information 1s obtainable from: Mr. J. Mills at the School of Librarianship, 
North-Western Polytechnic, 207-225 Essex Road, London N.1. Telephone: 01-226 
0131. Informal enquiries welcome. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 


MEAT RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 


PUBLICATIONS AND INFORMATION 
OFFICER required to prepare technical 
publications for use by the meat industry, 
and to deal with technical trade enquiries. 
Other duties will include preparation of 
information leaflets, and assisting with 
as Days and visitors. A knowledge of 


ormation retrieval systems would be 


useful. 


Qualifications: degree or equivalent in 
scientific subject e.g. food science; and 
ability to communicate with scientists and 
laymen. 

Salary: £1,020 at age 22; £1,311 p.a. at 
age 26 or over; rising to £1,678 p.a. or 
£1,725 to £2,177 depending upon age and 
experience. 

Application forms and further details: 
Secretary, Meat Research Institute, Lang- 
ford, Bristol BS18 7DY. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Pee 





No. 127. PERIODICAL DISPLAY AND 

STORAGE RACK 6 ft. high by 4 ft. wide 

oae Itft-up shelves with storage space 
ehin 


Catalogue of full range of Lib 
Furnitur shar ik pet ro ia 


B.Serota Ltd. 


Contractors to H.M. Government and Muncipal 
Authorities 
Acme Works, bande een London, E.5. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 
THE FATIGUE OF 
MATERIALS, 
COMPONENTS AND 
STRUCTURES 1838-1950 


J. Y. MANN, Structures 
Division, Aeronautical Research 
Laboratories, Melbourne, 
Australla 


A comprehensive bibllography on 
the behaviour and performance of 
materials, mechanical components 
and structural elements under 
fatigus load conditions. Contains 
more than 4,000 literature references 
covering 114 years, arranged 
chronologically, with author and 
subject Indexes. 

328 pages £8.00 hard cover 


HOW TO FIND OUT 
ABOUT ITALY 


F. 8. STYCH, Postgraduate 
Schoo! of Librarlanship and 
Information Science, 
University of Sheffiefd 


The era of the charter holiday has 
encouraged more and more British 
tourists to the Italian Provinces. This, 
the latest volume In the successful 
Pergamon How to Find Out series 
deals with sources of information on 
all facets of Italian life - from Itera- 
ture to sport. Equally invaluable for 
the serious student of Itallan culture 
or the prospective tournst, 

836 pages £2.50 hard cover 


HOW TO FIND OUT 
ABOUT EXPORTING 


NORMAN BURGESS, 
Senior Tutor Librarian, Bolton 
Tachnical College 


An up to date, comprehensive, guide 
to sources of Information for all those 
concerned with the export market. 
Llats, with short descriptions, not 
only the maln types of publications 
which exporters will find useful, but 
individual Items are discussed and 
thelr scope Indicated. Whilst empha- 
sis fa on practical information, the 
theory of foreign trade is not Ignored. 
Arrangement of material in accor- 
dance with the Dewey Decimal 
Clagsification scheme for speedy 
access. 

286 pages £2.00 hard cover 

£1.50 flexi-cover 









Pergamon 
Me ae JT 








u've read 


lf yo 
, the film 
its worth seein 


the book 


Today, more and more libraries are using microfilm. To store rare works, 
Jr back numbers of magazines or newspapers. Or even to simplify thelr indexing 
ind filing. 

The trouble is, many libraries feel they can't afford a Reader-Printer to 
‘ew and print out their microfilmed information. 

And they settle for a simple reader. Which can't give them any copies to 
ake away. 

In short, they settle for reading the film. 

The 3M Executive 1 Reader-Printer should change all that. Because it 
osts no more than many readers. Yet it provides clear, clean, sharp copies as well. 

So now you can see the book. Without paying a fortune for the privilege. 
Jur Reader-Printer will translate microfilm ‘pages’ into sheets of paper 84” x 11” 
7 just 30 seconds. 

It will screen anything from aperture cards and micro-fiche up to 4’ x 8” 
n an 11” x 11” high-resolution, non-glare screen. And It will take 100 sheets of 
Iry silver paper at a time. Which makes sharper, more readable coples even of 
yw-quallty microfilm. 

The Executive 1 Reader-Printer Is completely dry. It needs no messy 
quids, chemicals or powders. 

And since you get all thls for no more than you might have paid for an 
rdinary reader, you'll agree that If you can afford to read the films you have, It's 
ell worth being able to see the book as well. 


[he 3M Executive | Reader-Printer 


IM--the internetionel name in copiers, mlercfiim and vual communicetion cysterna 

















To: Mr Terry Plume, 3M Company Ltd., 

3M House, Wigmore Street, London, W1A1ET, 
Please let me have full details on the 

3M EXECUTIVE 1 READER-PRINTER. 


Name 


Position. 


— + Nich tei Sana 





RE e eerie) e EE RARE Rt i M 


ALONE IN THE WORLD 


Taken by libraries of major organizations 
throughout the world 


Fuel Abstracts and Current Titles 
(F.A.C.T.s) 


A monthly survay of about 800 articles of worldwide 
origin on all fuels, thelr sources, processing, uses, 
by-products and wastes 


Why let light be hidden under a bushel (or the energy that powers it)? 


SUBSCRIBE NOW TO FACTs 
£21 (U.S. $51 p.a.) (including indexes and postage) 












Published by: 
The Institute 
of Fuel, 

18 Devonshire 
Street, 
London 
WI1N 2AU, 









Aslib Directory 
EDITED BY BRIAN J. WILSON 
gives you a comprehensive guide to sources of information in Great Britain 


Volume 1: information sources in science, technology and commerce 


Volume 2 : information sources in medicine, the social sciences, and the humanities 


The Aslib Directory gives details about all types of Jibrary—public, academic and 
special—government departments, commercial firms, and research and trade bodies, 
as well as many associations and societies, which might not perhaps spring to mind 
as information sources. 


Volume 1 covers subjects ranging from Aberdeen Angus cattle, through engineer- 
ing and marketing, to zoology. Volume 2 includes art, music, theology, education, 
law and sport. Each volume has a section on national, regional and local schemes 
of library co-operation. The subject and name indexes contain in the region of 
20,000 references in each volume, covering nearly 2,800 entries in Volume 1 and 
about 2,400 in Volume 2. 


Volume 1: SBN: 85142 000 1; £6 6s net 
Volume 2: SBN: 85142 022 2; £9 net, £7 10s to Aslib members 


Aslib 3 Belgrave Square London SWI 








Chivers-Penguin 

Library Editions 
Write for lists of this important series of Library Editions, available 
strongly bound in cloth with distinctive jacket. 


At only 28p above the price of the paper back edition they are a most 
economical purchase for your Library. 





As reprint agents for THE LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES 
BRANCH OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, we can offer the same 
economy in purchase with our Portway and Portway Junior Reprints. 


Send for full lists and details 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD., 


Reprint Publishers, Bookbinders and Booksellers 


Portway, Bath. 
(Telephone BATH 23201—3 lines) 


will these abstract journals 


fill a gap? 


CHANNEL 
Abstracts of the 
world literature on 
civil engineering 
hydraulics. 
Published monthly 
Over 1700 abstracts 
per annum, 


FLUID SEALING 
ABSTRACTS 
Abstracts of the 
world literature on 
static seals 


dynamic seals and 

sealing materials re 
Bi-monthly Over 500 $ 
abstracts per annum 


FLUIDICS FEEDBACK 
Abstracts of the 
world Irterature on 
fluidics research, 
developments and 
products Monthly 
Over 900 abstracts 
per annum 


«ie 


78, fluidics 
j feedback | 


ir pm ya 


FLUID POWER ABSTRACTS 
Abstracts of the 

world literature on 

oil hydraulics.and 

pneumatics 

Over 1600 abstracts 


TRIBOS 

TRIBOLOGY ABSTRACTS 
Abstracts of the eM eee ace 
world literature on : Some 
bearings, friction, 3 iribas 
lubrication and wear .. WoT 
Monthly Over 1200 s a 
abstracts per annum ERR 


INDUSTRIAL AERODYNAMICS 
ABSTRACTS 

Abstracts of the 

world literature on 

non aeronautical 

industrial 

aerodynamics. 

Published bi-monthly 

Over 509 abstracts 

per annum. 





write to us and find out! 


THE FLUIDS ENGINEERING INFORMATION CENTRE 
BRITISH HYDROMECHANICS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
CRANFIELD BEDFORD ENGLAND 


Vil 


RICHARD S. GOTHARD & COMPANY LTD 


by arrangement with 


The M. W. Kellogg Company of Houston 
Kellogg International Corporation of London 


will stock and distribute in Europe 


K Constants Book: Liquid Vapour Equilibrium in Mixtures 
of Light Hydrocarbons. Compiled and Published by The 
M.W. Kellogg Co. Reprinted 1970. £9.45. 


Pressure Drop for Flow of Fluids in Round Pipe, by 
L. Friend and L. Samoiloff. Published by The M. W. 
Kellogg Co. Reprinted 1970. £4. 


and will also hold stocks of 


Design of Piping Systems, 2nd edition, by The M. W. 
Kellogg Co. Published by John Wiley & Sons Ltd, 
1964. £7.50. 


Further details from 


RICHARD S. GOTHARD & COMPANY LTD 
(International Technical Booksellers) 


HENLEY, OXON., ENGLAND 
Tel: 049 12 3602-3-4 





Foreign information 


is valuable only when swiftly and accurately translated. ELB 
Languages Group has many years’ experience in supplying trans- 
lations and abstracts, with special resources in the less common 
languages. 


Work is carried out by specialists in the subjects concerned in 
order to ensure absolute authenticity of terminology. 


Full particulars from S. C. Cave at: 


ELB Languages Group Ltd., 


61 Carey Street, London, W.C.2. 
Tel: 01-242 9276 


LIBRARIES 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


the 1967 Sevensma Prize Essay by 


M. Joy Lewis 


15s. (12s. to L.A. members) 


This Internationa! survey, Including photographs of hospital libraries and old 
people's services, Is essential reading for any lIlbrarlan In the welfare field. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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“a SANE 2 RAR OS eS 
“If you can’t see the film, Perkins, read the book.” 
Microfilm is certainly the cheapest way of 16 mm. roll film, microfilm aperture cards or 
storing information. But when you have to microfiche. 
distribute that information to seven or eight The end result is big clear prints on ordinary 
ple, then the sensible thing is to get paper, up to 18” x 24”, ready for binding. 


lown-up prints. And the most efficient way to So next time you want to see a film, call us 
get blown-up prints is to give the work to us. instead. And save 
We can handle reproduction of 35 mm. or yourself eyestrain. RANI< XEROX 


London 01-636 6931 & 4935. Manchester 


Rank Xerox Copy Bureaux. 
obi 


-236 9306. Birmingham 021-643 7328. 
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British Technology Index 


FOR 


TRACING RECENT—HIGHLY SPECIFIC SUBJECT 
INFORMATION IN THE FIELD OF ENGINEERING 
AND MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY 
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optima! Information requirements in bibliographic descriptions or forms. 
Based on a general operational description of a library system, the model 
demonstrates what elements of information, bibilographic and administrative, 
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from the ftelds of ecology and conservation come such terms as GOO—Get Oil Out; 
YUK—Youth Uncovering Krud; and ENACT—Environmental Action. The graat sax 
education debate has given birth to MOMS—Mothers for Moral Stability; SOS— 
Sanity on Sex; and POSSE—Parents Opposed to Sex and Sensitivity Training. 
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entries in A/J-3 that refer to social and political groups and developments. For 
example, the flourishing Women's Liberation Movement has fostered such groups 
as NOW—National Organization for Women; POWER—Professionals Organized for 
Women’s Equal Rights; and OWL—Older Women’s Liberation. Those opposed to the 
Movement have banded together to form such organizations as THEN—Those Hags 
Encourage Neuterism; WOW—Women Our Wonders; and MOM—Men Our Masters. . 
These sample entries indicate the timely, essential nature of tha vast amount 
of information contained in A/0-3. 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 1971 


Transport Group Course: ‘Effective library management’, Mis- 
senden Abbey, Bucks. 

Chemical Group Conference: ‘Infochem’ 7os’. University of 
Surrey, Guildford. 


Transport Group Annual General Meeting, sherry party and 
evening lecture. Aslib. 5 p.m. 

Social Sciences Group meeting and lecture, by Dr N. Bradburn 
(Director of National Opinion Research Centre, USA). Aslib. 
§.30 p.m. 

Co-ordinate Indexing Group Annual Conference: “Thesauri: 
construction, development and evaluation’. University of Surrey, 
Guildford. 

Textile Group Annual General Meeting. Aslib. 11.30 p.m. 
Engineering Group Annual General Meeting and evening lecture. 
Aslib. 

Chemical Group course: “The nature and language of chemistry’. 
Courland Grove Hall, Wandsworth. 

Aslib Evening Meeting. ‘Controlled circulation journals’, by R. J. 
Findlay and W. Streatfeild (Morgan-Grampian Ltd). Imperial 
College, London. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 

Chemical Group Annual General Meeting and lecture: ‘A Cana- 
dian’s view of the UK Information Scene’, by Dr F. W. Matthews 
(ICI). Rembrandt Hotel, London. 11.30 a.m. 

Midlands/Northern Branch Joint Conference. Royal Cambridge 
Hotel, Cambridge. 


Aslib visit to NRLSI, Bayswater Division, London Wa. 4.30 p.m. 
Biological Group visit to Biodeterioration Centre, Aston, 
Birmingham. 

Aslib Evening Meeting. ‘Mass Observation Archive at Sussex 
University’, by Mr Tom Harrison. Imperial College, London. 
5 for 5.30 p.m, 


Aslib Annual General Meeting. Aslib, 
sth Aslib Annual Lecture. ‘Words and documents’, by Dr H. 
Coblans. Senate House, London University. 6 p.m. 
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Aslib research and development during 1970 

A more formal account of this activity, mentioning all the projects under- 
taken, will be included in the annual report of Council, the Work of Astib for 
1970. Three themes are selected for note here. 

One project has concentrated on the information needs of users: more 
specifically, what do chemists need by way of quantitative data? Interviews 
with five hundred chemists were carried out at the respondent’s place of 
employment (industrial organization, government department or university). 
Areas covered by the interview schedule included: the tespondent’s personal 
definition of the word ‘data’—i.e. what he thought belonged under that heading; 
type of data produced and used; data sources; difficulties with data. 

The majority of chemists interviewed produce and use data. The most usual 
way of organizing and preserving their own data was to incorporate it in an 
internal report. Tables were preferred to graphs as a presentation method. 
External publication of their own data was achieved by a quarter of the partici- 
pating chemists. The percentage varied in the different employer groups, and 
was, understandably, notably lower in industry. The major data source was the 
published literature. Only 15 per cent used other people as data sources, although 
neatly a half approached other relevant organizations fairly formally in search 
of data. The need for critically evaluated data was explored and produced a split 
result. ‘Unnecessary’ was the answer given by 33 per cent of chemists, 43 per 
cent said it was necessary or important, and the rest thought it helpful rather 
than strictly necessary, or sometimes (but not invariably) necessary. 

In addition to the interview, chemists were asked to complete record sheets 
for each item of data sought on the next working day after the interview. 
The average number of items needed by those who habitually use data (as 
opposed to just producing it) was 1.7 per day. Data enquiries put to libraries 
are being analysed as part of the study. Results here have been disappointing, 
in the sense that few libraries seem to have kept this kind of record for a sufficient 
length of time to provide usable material. 

A second research theme to be mentioned was concerned with the provision 

eof service to users: more specifically, what is the relative performance of 
different ways of providing current awareness in a large research establishment? 
Aslib has co-operated with information staff at the Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment, Harwell, in comparing notifications of current literature issued 
(a) by visually scanning new accessions, (b) by computer matching of user 
profiles against keywords on Nuclear Science Abstracts tapes, and (c) by similar 
matching against title words. The relative timeliness, yield, precision and recall 
of each service were established, and the reasons for failures to notify were 
analysed in detail. The results will shortly be published. 

Other studies of current awareness service have been made. For the House 
of Commons Library, following their experimental computer-based service 
developed in co-operation with the Culham Laboratory, Aslib has been ex- 
ploring the feasibility of using a computer in both current awareness and refer- 
ence search. This has involved a detailed analysis of input and printout methods, 
and careful costing. Computer aid in the production of the Zoological Record has 
also been examined. 
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The third theme to be noted here was concerned with efficiency: more speci- 
fically, what does information service cost? Aslib has undettaken a number of 
projects involving different approaches to the problem of costing. 

Some projects required the assessment of the total cost of providing a service 
(as it exists at the moment). The cost of producing subject indexes in the House 
of Commons Library was assessed in terms of the time spent by members of the 
staff on the various component activities. The overall cost of the Regional 
Bureau system for interlibrary loans has been assessed in terms of (a) the cost 
of running the Bureaux themselves, and (b) the unit costs to member libraries 
of making out requests and providing loans (staff time, postage, overheads). 

At the other extreme, a long-term project has been started, the aim of which 
is to arrive at the standard costs of certain library and information procedures. 
The procedures are broken down into standard, small units of work, and the 
times taken to perform these units are measured in operational situations. In 
order to arrive at ‘standards’, an attempt is made to assess the effect of various 
factors on the time taken, and to explain the variations in time taken in terms of 
these factors. The performance times have up to now been collected in the form 
of a diary, filled in by individuals as they work; other techniques will probably 
be used in the future to overcome some of the difficulties encountered. The 
main use of these standard costs will be in system design, to help in the predic- 
tion of the possible running costs of any proposed system. 

As can be seen, all the projects described have brought the Research and 
Development Department into direct contact with the operating libraries and 
information centres of Aslib members, and with their users. This integration of 
‘Research and Development’ with practical situations is a major preoccupation 
of the Department, and further co-operation of this kind is to be sought in 
future work. 

B. C. VICKERY 
Assistant Director (Research) 


Aslib 45th Annual Conference 

The advance programme of Aslib’s 45th Annual Conference accompanies this « 
issue of Asiib Proceedings. A preliminary notice has already been distributed to 
members, and this amplifies the details of the programme of sessions and 
visits, describes the various arrangements for delegates’ accommodation and 
travel, and includes registration, accommodation and travel booking forms. 

Although 1971 is not an easy year, nationally or for many Aslib members, 
it is a momentous and challenging one. With the strong possibility that Britain 
will join the Common Market in the next year or two, the opportunity to hold 
the Annual Conference in Darmstadt, West Germany, was too good to miss, 
placing members in the forefront of those who are looking outward to a wider, 
international field of endeavour and communication. 

Contributors to a programme that is consonant with this international oppor- 
tunity are drawn from West Germany, France, Berlin, Austria and the USA, 
as well as the United Kingdom. They will try, in their papers, to identify and 
forestall the communication problems in the broadest sense that are likely to 
emerge in the next decade, With the generous and practical help of the Institut 
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fiir Dokumentationswesen, a varied and exciting programme of visits is pro- 
vided for delegates. Jagdschloss Kranichstein will be the setting for a reception 
given by the Mayor of Darmstadt, and the Deutsche Gesellschaft für Dokumen- 
tation, the Institut für Dokumentationswesen and Darmstadt itself, with its 
museums and art galleries, its concerts and theatre, offer many opportunities of 
interest and entertainment. By extending the Conference an extra day, it will be 
possible to include a visit to the International Book Fair in Frankfurt on the 
homeward joumey. 

More than usually this year, early application is advisable. The air charter 
arrangements that have been negotiated are very advantageous to members, 
but they have to be finalized by the end of July. Copies of the advance pro- 
gramme and any help or advice on attending the Conference can be obtained 
from the Conference Organizer, Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SW1. 


Problems of using external information services: a one-day symposium 

One of the most importent developments in recent years has been the growth 
in the number of national and international computer-based information 
services offering selective dissemination and retrospective searching facilities in 
the form of either printed output or magnetic tapes or both. The majority of 
these operate in specific subject fields so that a local information unit may find 
it necessaty to subscribe to a numberof these services, as well as to other 
commercially operated external services, in order to obtain complete coverage. 

In theory it should be possible to balance such additional expenditure by 
some teduction in local effort, yet it is by no means clear how this is to be 
achieved. At one end of the spectrum it may be possible to envisage circum- 
stances in which the total input to the local system comes from external sources; 
at the other, a completely in-house system may be more economical and effective. 
In between these two extremes a number of arrangements may be possible. 

To examine these problems and suggest some solutions, Aslib is planning 
a one-day symposium on 1jth June 1971, in the Scientific Societies’ Lecture 
Theatre, Savile Row, London Wr. 

° A brief analysis of the major problems encountered by local information 
units and individuals in using external services will introduce more detailed 
studies of the technology and economics involved in, for example, current 
awareness, dissemination and retrospective searching, as well as the rather 
different problems of the individual user. In the second half of the symposium, 
representatives of some of the major services will comment on the points raised 
in the earlier papers, and from this, and the discussion and summing up which 
will follow, it is hoped an indication of some possible solutions may emerge. 

For further details, and a programme with a form of application, apply to the 
Conference Organizer, Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SW1. 


Controlled circulation journals 

Company information officers, librarians and industrial publishers are all 
concerned with disseminating information within companies. Yet the growth 
of controlled circulation journals has led sometimes to confusion, occasionally 
to conflict, between the information officer and the publisher. 
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At the Aslib evening meeting to be held on Wednesday 21st April, Mr R. J. 
Findlay, Director, and Mr W. Streatfeild, Circulation Controller, of Morgan- 
Grampian (Publishers) Ltd, will present the publishers’ case on the matter. 
They will discuss the subject on two fronts—firstly, why more and more 
publishers are moving over to this technique and the effect which dependence 
on advertising revenue has on the publisher; and secondly, the administrative 
problems in creating and maintaining a controlled circulation list. They will 
close with a plea for closer harmony between the two groups and the meeting 
will then be open to discussion. 

The meeting will begin at 5.30 p.m. (tea 5 p.m.) at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, and will be chaired by Mr Leslie Wilson, the Director 
of Aslib. 


Computer/Data Processing Group 

Aslib, in co-operation with the National Computing Centre, Manchester, is 
proposing to set up an Aslib subject Group to cover the fields of computers 
and data processing. The purpose of the Group would be to study problems 
common to library and information services in the computer field (#o# the use 
of computers in information work) by acting as a forum for the interchange 
of information and materials. 

A preliminary meeting will be held at Aslib on rst April 1971, to ascertain 
the precise level of support, to elect officers and to discuss possible activities. 
Letters have been sent out to over 150 organizations with a possible interest 
in this field. If, however, there are any persons who would like to join or to 
receive information about the Group and who have not been contacted, would 
they please contact Alan Pritchard at the National Computing Centre, The 
Quay House, Quay Street, Manchester 3. (Tel, 061-832 9731, ext. 114.) 


New directions in librarianship 

The London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association are 
holding their Annual Weekend Conference on the subject of ‘New directions in, 
librarianship’, at Eastbourne from 30th April to znd May. 

Speakers at the conference will be: Sir John Wolfenden, Director and Princi- 
pal Librarian of the British Museum, who will speak on the BM Library and its 
future; Professor W. H. G. Armytage, Professor of Education at the University 
of Sheffield, on the future of education in relation to libraries; Dr D. J. Urquhart, 
Director of the NLL, who will consider the future of library interlending; and 
finally, Dr H. T. Hookway of the Arts and Libraries Department at the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, who will talk on the DES and its relation to 
libraries. The conference was originally planned in anticipation of a Govern- 
ment decision on the re-organization of the national library structure. Now that 
the White Paper has appeared on The British Library, the organizers hope that 
this conference will prove to be even more successful. 

Application forms are available from Gawan Vesey, Hon. Assistant Secretary, 
L & HCB, LA, 10 Herkomer Close, Bushey, Watford, Herts. WDz 3LW, to 
whom they should be returned not later than roth April. 
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Automatic indexing and information retrieval 

Professor Gerard Salton, Professor of Computing Science at Cornell Uni- 
versity, will conduct a seminar on automatic indexing and information retrieval 
during the week 3rd—7th May, at the Rembrandt Hotel, Thurloe Place, London 
SW7. 

The Seminar is intended for all those who are concerned with, or interested in, 
the future development of fully mechanized information retrieval systems, 
whether they are primarily involved with information or computer processing. 
Subjects to be considered will include: evaluation of indexing and text proces- 
sing; automatic text analysis using either structural or statistical criteria; 
automatic dictionary constructing and processing; applications to library 
mechanization; and automatic question-answering systems. 

Application forms are obtainable from Mr C. W. Cleverdon, Librarian, Cran- 
field Institute of Technology, Cranfield, Bedford. 


Abstracting course 

The CIRIA Information Liaison Group (CILG) is arranging a three-day 
course for the training of abstractors. The Group has already issued a Report, 
Abstracts: Survey and Recommendations, covering abstracting services and it was 
considered that a short course on the training aspect was needed, particularly 
within the construction industry. 

The course will be held at the Holland Park Branch of the West London 
College, Airlie Gardens, London W8, from znd to 4th June 1971, under the 
joint auspices of ILEA and CILG. It will be limited to thirty students and will 
consist of lectures, practical work and tutorials. Subjects to be covered will 
include purposes of abstracts, existing abstracting services, variety and con- 
stituent parts of an abstract, types of abstract, keywords, descriptors and 
indexing. 

The charge will be £7.50 (payable to CIRIA) which will cover the cost of 
the ILEA course (£1.50), documentation, lunches, morning coffee and after- 
noon tea. 

Applications should be made as soon as possible to: The Secretary, CIRIA 
Information Liaison Group, 6 Storey’s Gate, London SWx; or telephone 
01-839 6881 and ask for Mr Goody or Mrs Knight. 


NLL Announcement Bulletin 

Volume 1, nurober 1, January 1971 of the NLL Announcement Bulletin: a guide 
to British reports, translations and theses, has been published by the National 
Lending Library for Science and Technology. This supersedes British Research 
and Development Reports which ceased publication with the December 1970 issue. 

The new Bulletin will have a wider scope and will include not only British 
report literature, but also translations produced by British government organ- 
izations, industry, universities and learned institutions, as well as some doctoral 
theses accepted at British universities during and after 1970. 

Recipients of British Research and Development Reporis have been placed on the 
mailing list for the NLL Announcement Bulletin. 
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Information systems in the social sciences 

OSTI support for the investigations of the information requirements of the 
social sciences expired at the end of 1970, and a final report is to be submitted 
in the spring of 1971. 

Meanwhile, to ensure continuity, OSTI has awarded a one-year grant to 
Mr Maurice Line, Librarian of Bath University of Technology. During this 
period effort will be concentrated on data collection to study the structure of 
primary and secondary literature in the social sciences; on further analysis and 
co-ordination of research on information needs; and on preliminary research 
into systems design. Later collections of data will be carried out mainly by 
staff and students of the North-Western Polytechnic School of Librarianship. 

One by-product of the work so far is a study by J. M. Brittain, Information 
and its users: a review with special reference to the social sciences, published in October 
1970 by the Bath University Press in association with the Oriel Press. 


Experimental Information Unit, Oxford 

OSTI support for the Experimental Information Unit, at Oxford University, 
has been extended for one year by a grant of £24,600. During this extension the 
Unit will complete the comparative evaluation of selected chemical information 
services. It will also continue work on the evaluation and experimental use of the 
Index Chemicus Registry System, an information service based on new chemical 
compounds and their structure, and on the problems of constructing profiles 
suitable for the computer searching of sub-structures through Wiswesser line 
notations. 

The Unit will also undertake work on other projects, including studies of 
the potential usefulness of current-awareness bulletins and experimental 
studies on the INSPEC tape services. 


People and places 

MR JOHN BLAGDEN, Manager of Library and Information Services, McKinsey 
and Company, Inc. (formerly at the British Institute of Management), and a® 
member of the Council of Aslib, has been appointed a member of the Library 
Advisory Council (England). (A paper by Mr Blagden appears in this issue of 
Proceedings.) 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


ARBEITSGEMEINSCHAFT DER SPEZIALBIBLIOTHEKEN. Verzeichnis der Spezial- 

bibliotheken in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland, einschliesslich West 

Berlin; 2., erweiterte Auflage, neu bearbeitet von Fritz Meyen. Braunschweig, 

Vieweg u. Sohn, 1970. 207 pp. DM84. ISBN 3 528 08289 5) 

The directory has doubled since the first edition. 1029 special libraries are 
listed in a classified arrangement following the UDC, with subject, geographical 
and name indexes. Entries give the following information: name, address, 
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telephone, librarian, size of collection, number of periodicals taken, type of 
library—e.g., reference only, interlibrary loan activities, photocopying, micro- 
filming facilities etc. Information was obtained by questionnaire and was cor- 
tect as at 31st December 1969. 


BRITISH HYDROMECHANICS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. The hydraulic transport of 
solids in pipes: a bibliography. Compiled by Wendy A. Thornton. Cranfield, 
BHRA, 1970. 137 pp. £6. 


This bibliography arranges over one thousand references to periodical 
articles and other publications under broad subject headings, with a subsequent 
chronological arrangement. The main subject divisions are: fluid mechanics; 
settling suspensions (covering coal, gravel, minerals, sands, etc.); non-newtonian 
suspensions (covering ash, cement, muds, paper and sewage, etc.); transport 
media; and installations and equipment. The foreword gives a brief introduc- 
tion to the subject and indicates the magnitude of literature published in the 
main subject areas since 1950. 

No cross-references are given in the text and, while a broad subject index is 
provided, a more detailed subject index would have facilitated access to the 
information contained in the bibliography. The author index includes both 
primary and subsidiary authors. References to only some of the 196g literature 
are included, but a periodic updating of this bibliography is intended. The entry 
for each reference varies from bibliographical details only to comprehensive 
informative abstracts. References are individually numbered and publications 
held by the British Hydromechanics Research Association Library are indicated. 
This bibliography should prove very valuable in meeting the increasing demand 
for published information in this expanding subject. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY DIRECTORY and Who’s Who 1971. London, Benn, 1971. 

439 PP- £7. (SBN 510 48703 3) 

A new addition to this comprehensive directory of the chemical industry is a 
section on Chemical and Petroleum Engineering Contractors, which lists con- 
tractors in the UK, Europe, Japan, and the USA. This list contains information 
on the industries served by the contractors, the contractor’s services and 
processes. 

Otherwise the directory contains the same, very useful, sections as the 1970 
edition, including a buyer’s guide for chemicals and plant and laboratory equip- 
ment, a Who’s Who and a Who Owns Whom. 


DIRECTORY OF LIBRARIES AND SPECIAL COLLECTIONS ON ASIA AND NORTH 
AFRICA. Compiled by Robert Collison, with the assistance of Brenda E. Moon. 
London, Crosby Lockwood, 1970. 123 pp. £2. (SBN o 258 967897) 

The directory was originated by the Joint Committee of the Standing Con- 
ference of National and University Libraries and the SCONUL Sub-Committee 
of Orientalist Libraries. Libraries and special collections on Asia throughout 
the UK and Ireland are listed according to their localities. Details of address, 
staff, hours of opening, access, services and scope of collections are given for 
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each entry. Names of libraries, special collections and subjects are indexed, and 
details of regional groups of Orientalist Libraries are also included. The informa- 
tion was contributed by librarians and its accuracy checked. 


GUIDE TO THE SOCIAL SERVICES: a book of information regarding the statutory 
and voluntary services. Goth edition. Published for the Family Welfare 
Association. London, Macdonald & Evans, 1971. 320 pp. yop. (SBN 7121 
0709 6) 

This book, which first appeared in 1882, aims to describe the various volun- 
tary and statutory services which are available to the public in the UK. As can 
be expected, the changes in content which have taken place are necessitated by 
new legislation and provisions, such as the Local Authority Social Services Act 
1970. The format remains the same as in previous years, with a contents list 
and full index, and each service is described clearly and in detail. Anyone needing 
information on social services in the UK will find this an indispensable reference 
tool. 


THE ARCHIVES OF TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
SCIENTISTS AND TECHNOLOGISTS 


PROFESSOR N. KURTI, M. M. GOWING, J. M. PYE 
and R. H. ELLIS 


Papers presented at an Aslib Evening Meeting, Wednesday 25th November 1970 


I. PROFESSOR N. KURTI, FRS, Professor of Physics, Clarendon Laboratory, Unsversity of Oxford 


To start this discussion, I should like to give a brief account of the events that 
led to the establishment of the Joint Standing Committee on Records of 
Science and Technology of the Royal Society and Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission and thus, ultimately, to proposals about the systematic preservation of 
the papers of present-day scientists and technologists. In 1957 Mr Roger Ellis 
was appointed Secretary of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts 
and began his efforts to get the Commission more interested tn records of 
science and technology. It was mainly at his initiative that a Commissioner with 
special responsibility for this type of work was appointed in the person of Mr 
Roger Quirk, a scientist by training, a mediaeval scholar and archaeologist. After 
lengthy consultations and discussions with scientists, Mr Quirk came to the 
conclusion that a useful first step would be the preservation of valuable labor- 
tory records when their originators retire or die. To this end the Master of the 
Rolls and ex oficio chairman of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, Lord 
Denning, wrote in 1964 to all Vice-Chancellors and Principals asking them for 
their help. The response was very encouraging, but because of the untimely 
death of Mr Roger Quirk in 1965 and the failure to appoint another ‘scientific’ 
Commissioner, it seemed likely that the scheme might come to nothing. 
It was some time later in the same year that active interest in the papers of 
present-day scientists was revived—although there was never any lack of interest 
ein papers of scientists of the past—and this came about in the following way. 
Mrs Margaret Gowing, as the official historian of the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Commission and author of the book Britain and Atomic Energy 1939-1945, 
had in the course of preparing her book many opportunities for talking to 
scientists, especially to those who had played an active part in the development 
of atomic energy. She became deeply worried about the likely fate of many 
valuable collections of papers and manuscripts, especially when she heard dis- 
tinguished scientists remark that they did not know what to do with all that 
paper, and that perhaps the best thing would be to build a big bonfire in their 
back-garden. She mentioned this point to me, and we both felt that this was one 
matter in which the Royal Society could, and should, take more active interest. 
I accordingly wrote to the Officers of the Royal Society and suggested that the 
Society might offer to look after the papers of at least some of its Fellows. The 
Officers were sympathetic to this idea, but said that a decision would have to 
wait until after the Society moved into its new quarters when it would be 
known whether space, etc. would be available. It was a little time after this 
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event, in the spring of 1966, that Mrs Gowing, who has all along been the 
moving and guiding spirit in this exercise, approached Mr Ellis and told him 
of her concern about the papers of living scientists, and also about the possibility 
of the Royal Society being interested and able to help. This gave Mr Ellis an 
opportunity to revive the Historical Manuscripts Commission’s involvement 
in the preservation of modern scientific records, and Lord Denning, as Chair- 
man of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, took the initiative by writing to 
Professor Blackett, President of the Royal Society, suggesting the possibility 
of a concerted effort. As a result, a joint standing committee was set up under 
the chairmanship of Sir Harold Hartley, with the following membership: from 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, Sir Robert Sommerville, Dame 
Veronica Wedgewood and Mr Ellis; and from the Royal Society, Professor 
Andrade, Professor Paton, and myself. 

This committee has now been in existence for nearly four years and one of its 
main tasks has been to look into the preservation of recent records. The basic 
idea was that the Joint Committee might offer to sort out and preserve the 
personal papers and manuscripts of distinguished scientists, technologists and 
engineers on their retirement or on their death, so as to prevent them from 
being dispersed, lost or destroyed. The first task was to find out how much 
time, money and space would be needed to tidy up, outline-list and house such 
collections. Mrs Gowing very kindly undertook to carry out this task which 
consisted of sorting out the papers of three Fellows of the Royal Society, all 
of whom had died within the last fifteen years and whose papers were still in the 
same state as they had left them. With the kind agreement of Lady Gaddum, 
Lady Simon and Mrs Wager, Mrs Gowing looked at the papers of the late Sir 
John Gaddum, Sir Francis Simon and Professor Wager, and, as a result of this 
investigation, produced a report which gave an estimate of the money, work 
and space required to carry out this sort of work. The Council of the Royal 
Society received this report sympathetically, but it was felt that such an estimate 
should be supported by some concrete evidence. The only way this could be 
done was to process these three collections according to the general principles 
laid down in Mrs Gowing’s report. We were very lucky indeed that, thanks to | 
the kind permission of Dr W. C. Marshall, the Director of AERE, Harwell, 
Miss Pye of Harwell could take on this work. Miss Pye, besides having been 
the late Sir John Cockroft’s secretary for several years and a records officer at 
Harwell, was also responsible for sorting out and arranging the Cherwell 
papers kept in the Nuffield College Library in Oxford. 

The following papers by Mrs Gowing and Miss Pye will describe both the 
philosophy and practical execution of this scheme. 


2. MRS MARGARET GOWING, UKAEHA 


I think that it is about four years since I spoke to the British Records Association 
about twentieth-century scientific and technological records. In recalling this, 
I realized that, during those years, interest in twentieth-century science and 
technology has perceptibly quickened. The chief activity has been in the United 
States where, for example, the Center for the History and Philosophy of Physics 
has developed important twentieth-century historical and archival work. In 
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this country, the interest nas spread out chiefly from the new university units 
for liberal studies in science, science policy and so forth, at Sussex, Manchester 
and Edinburgh. There has been increased inquiry into the history of science not 
only in the more conventional sense of the development of scientific ideas but in 
the sense of studies of the connection between basic and applied science, 
studies of innovation, of international technological co-operation, of the evolu- 
tion of governments’ science policies. Much of it is within the framework of the 
modern analysis and methodology of the social sciences. Journals are now 
appearing with specific interests in twentieth-century science and technology. 

Nevertheless all this is only a beginning. The main-stream historians—the 
ordinary historians—who make the twentieth century their parish, mostly at 
present ignore science in a way that would be unthinkable to their colleagues 
interested in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. And the social scientists 
are only just moving into che economics, sociology, politics and psychology of 
science and technology. It is always difficult to predict what will interest future 
generations of historians but I think we can safely say that they, the social 
scientists, will be far more interested than they are today in the ramifications of 
twentieth-century science. 

This means that it is important that far more thought should be given to the 
records of scientists and technologists. We have had agitations about the records 
of politicians or generals and admirals and we know that even the blotting paper 
of contemporary poets and novelists has a high market value, but few people 
so far have bothered very much about scientists’ papers. Eminent scientists may 
not realize what a potentially valuable capital asset their filing cabinets represent! 

Where are these records? Some of them are in scientists’ own homes and 
personal offices and are considered by them to be their own private collections. 
The exercise of the joint Historical Manuscripts Commission/Royal Society 
Committee has been concerned with this type of record, and my intention here 
is to say a little about the pilot study Miss Pye and I did for this exercise. But 
before doing so I should like to refer briefly to the institutional records of 
scientists and technologists. 

Nowadays these men and women usually work in teams so that the bulk of 
their records may be embedded in their institutions—in universities, research 
establishments, government departments and industrial firms. Some of the 
studies I have already mentioned—for example, about innovation—will depend 
on the availability of such institutional records. If we want good archives for 
twentieth-century scientists and technologists we must look to all these bodies 
to establish proper records systems; and J am sure that a good deal needs doing 
here. As far as government departments are concerned, the Public Record Office 
recently appointed an officer specifically concerned with scientific archives, 
but I doubt whether many universities or firms have systematic arrangements. I 
should just like to draw on my personal experience to say that devising proper 
archival systems for large scientific and technical organizations is not as daunt- 
ingly difficult as it sounds. I became the first archivist, as well as historian, of 
the Atomic Energy Authority in 1959. This was an organization employing 
over 30,000 people scattered over ten sites and where nothing had been done 
about the old files which mostly had been left in dumps; the kind which are 
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both the joy and the despair of historians where, for example, one may find 
priceless records in old cornflake cartons with the bottoms falling out. Having 
decided to appoint an archivist, top management in the Authority took the job 
seriously, devoting few, but good, staff and other resources to it: as a result, 
chaos was reduced to very good order in a very short time—within two to three 
years. The credit belongs, I hasten to add, to the records officers in the individual 
establishments, and it is important to note that none of them had any previous 
experience of archives work but were administrators of, in civil service terms, 
higher or senior executive officer rank. They did a first class job and proved that 
professional training is not essential for such work. The lack of trained staff is 
not an excuse for failure to tackle the problem! 

I should like to return now to the private records of individual scientists and 
technologists. However, before discussing the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission/Royal Society survey, I should like to say again that other groups 
have become increasingly interested in this whole area. Churchill College, 
Cambridge, has exceptional archive resources for an individual college and 
since the emphasis in its foundation was on science and technology, it is fitting 
that the college should be gathering in collections of papers from certain famous 
twentieth-century scientists and engineers. Sussex University Library, in col- 
laboration with the Science of Science Foundation, has also been collecting 
some scientific records. Meanwhile the Science Policy Research Unit at Sussex 
is carrying out an important project to locate, identify, count and briefly 
catalogue existing collections of letters, papers and unpublished materials of 
about 3,000 British scientists who flourished between 1850 and 1939. At the 
same time they are using the information they collect for a preliminary study 
of the scientific community in these years. In the course of their work they have 
been offered collections of manuscripts beyond anything their library can hold 
and their own terms of reference do not extend to making archival arrange- 
ments, l 

This point leads straight into the pilot survey about which Professor Kurti 
has told you and which arose out of the fear that scientists’ papers, through 
lack of proper arrangements, might go on to bonfires. Miss Pye and I were, 
asked to do a pilot survey for the Historical Manuscripts Commission/Royal 
Society Committee of the papers of Sir John Gaddum, Sir Francis Simon and 
Professor Wager. We set out to answer two main questions. First, were we 
right in thinking that there really was a problem about the sorting, weeding, and 
preservation of distinguished scientists’ papers? Or were the scientists’ families 
able to do the work themselves? Or did they know already of archives where 
the job would be done for them? The answer to the two last questions was 
an emphatic ‘no’. It was clear that Lady Gaddum, Lady Simon, and Mrs Wager 
were very worried about what to do with the papers and what would ultimately 
happen to them. They felt that it would be a tremendous relief if somebody was 
available to help them and who could take responsibility for the papers. I 
should add that in the cases of Sir Francis Simon and Professor Wager many of 
their papers still remained in their laboratories, looked after by close ex- 
colleagues. But these colleagues too had no clear idea what would happen to the 
records when they themselves left the laboratories. Certainly there have been 
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sad stories about the fate of the Rutherford papers which were left in the 
Cavendish Laboratory. 

Our second main question in the pilot survey concerned the amount of 
labour and space needed for sorting and procuring such collections. Miss Pye 
will be going into this in detail in the paper which follows, so I will not deal 
with it here. I will siraply say that the first sight of numerous boxes and trunks 
made the task seem formidable, but it soon appeared that the problem was in 
fact eminently manageable. Here I should emphasize one important point. We 
regarded it as axiomatic that these papers should be treated like most modern 
records, for example ike those in the Public Record Office. The sheer bulk of 
such records makes it impossible to list every single document, as if it were 
a mediaeval manuscript. Instead, files of documents are named and listed and 
pieces of paper within a file are simply given a page number. With this funda- 
mental and necessary limitation it did not seem to us that the labour of sorting 
and preserving the three collections would be great. (The figures appear in the 
Appendixes.) 

All in all we were impressed with the historical importance of the papers of 
these three Fellows of the Royal Society. We felt that it would be a relatively 
simple task to ensure that such records were authoritatively cared for on the 
death or retirement of a Fellow, and that if such arrangements were not made 
there was a real danger that the papers of eminent scientists might be lost or 
destroyed. The costs ia terms of labour and space of sorting and preserving the 
papers seemed to us a very small price to pay for handing on to future genera- 
tions this important evidence from the history of our times. 


3. MISS J. M. PYE, AERE, Baral! 


Introduction 

It is my part this evening to tell you how we tackled the task of arranging 
and listing these three collections, the papers of Sir Francis Simon, Sir John 
Gaddum and Professo: Laurence Rickard Wager. I am aware that the method 
„We chose to adopt is somewhat controversial and may not please those archivists 
who have been trained in proper care of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
scientists’ papers. However, this is the late twentieth century and a time of 
rapid technological change even in the library and archiving world. We have 
done our best to import the best features of record handling in the public 
sector into the private academic world to which these three late scientists 
belonged. 


The three subjects 
The three scientists whose papers were chosen for the pilot scheme were all 
Fellows of the Royal Society. 


(1) Sir Francis Simon, 1293-1976 

His scientific interests somprised the whole field of low temperature physics. 
He worked first in Betlin and later at Breslau; in 1933 when Hitler came to 
power he realized that his work and family would be jeopardized by the Nazis, 
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so he accepted an invitation from F. A. Lindemann to start a Low Temperature 
Department at the Clarendon Laboratory in Oxford. In 1940 he was invited to 
join the MAUD Committee and devised the first diffusion separation plant for 
extracting fissionable uranium from the natural isotope U238. This was a crucial 
step in the development of an atomic weapon by the UK. He remained for 
many years a consultant to the UKAEA on diffusion plant work. After the war 
Simon developed a keen interest in the wider political and social aspects of 
science and technology, and expressed his views with some force. During 1948 
to 1951 he was Scientific Correspondent of the Financial Times and wrote for a 
wide audience on such topics as scientific and technological manpower shortage, 
and the economics of nuclear power. He was a member of the British Electricity 
Authority Research Council and Chairman of the Very Low Temperature 
section of IUPAP. In October 1956 he succeeded Lord Cherwell as head of the 
Clarendon Laboratory, but occupied that appointment for a month only, before 
his death. His working files at the Clarendon, together with many boxes of 
older correspondence from his home, included letters to a world-wide circle of 
friends and fellow workers, some 350 or more, with exchanges continuing 
over many years. Full details are in his Royal Society biographical memoir, 
published in 1958. 


(2) Sir John Gaddum, 1900-1965 

Sir John Gaddum was distinguished for research in pharmacology, which he 
first took up at the Wellcome Research Laboratory in 1925. He then worked 
under Sir Henry Dale at the National Institute for Medical Research. After a 
brief spell at Cairo he was appointed Professor of Pharmacology at University 
College. He worked on chemical warfare at Porton during the war and moved 
in 1942 to Edinburgh where he was offered the Chair of Materia Medica; here 
he built up an outstanding research department. Finally he became director of 
the Institute of Animal Physiology at Babraham, Cambridge, which, under his 
direction, became a famous international centre for physiology and pharmacol- 
ogy research. He was responsible for a new textbook on pharmacology which 
has since become a classic, and has been translated into several languages. 


(3) Professor L. R. Wager, 1904-1965 

Professor Wager was a geologist, and the organizer and leader of two major 
scientific expeditions to East Greenland. He participated in a number of other 
expeditions including that of Gino Watkins to prospect the British Arctic Air 
Route in 1930. He earned a high reputation as a climber and mountaineer in 
Britain and the Alps, and joined the 1933 Everest Expedition as geologist. His 
academic work was carried out first at Reading University, later at Durham and 
from 1950 until his death, at Oxford. In a few years he made Oxford one of the 
leading centres in this country for the study of petrology and geochemistry, 
and set up the first group to study radiometric age dating of rocks. 

During his pioneering survey of East Greenland he discovered a group of 
plutonic centres of unique interest. A second exploration in the summer of 
1935 was followed by an over-wintering expedition based at Skaergaard, whose 
programme included geological mapping and full study of the layered intrusion 
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of the Kangerdlugssuak area. Some 35,000 square kilometres of difficult moun- 
tain and glacier country wete mapped by Wager and his very small team. A 
final ‘rounding off expedition was planned for 1965, but unhappily Wager did 
not live to take part, and it was led in 1966 by his friend and colleague Professor 
W. A. Deer. Wager’s prime achievement was to link the plutonic centres of 
East Greenland, whose origins he was able to date closely, with the major 
movement of the earth’s crust in the Atlantic area causing the uplift of the 
Greenland mountain belt and the sinking of the Denmark Strait. His work on 
the Skaergaard layered intrusions led to a satisfactory understanding of the 
way in which these layers were formed. 

A full account of the lives and work of both Gaddum and Wager will be found 
in Vol. 13 of the Royal Society’s Biographical Memoirs. 


Despite the very different fields of science in which these three distinguished 
men had worked, examination of their papers revealed many points of similarity. 
May I say here that although I have picked up a Jayman’s working understanding 
of atomic energy, I knew no geology and nothing about low temperature 
physics or pharmacology when I began this study. I am grateful both to 
Professor Kurti and to Professor David Vincent of Oxford’s Geology Depart- 
ment for their help in sorting the papers, and for continued guidance during the 
work. To have a ‘scientific sponsor’ for each collection is really essential for 
anyone who intends to arrange and list papers of this kind. 


Institutional records 

These collections do not of course cover the whole of the life work of these 
three men. A complete set of their publications will be available in the Royal 
Society library, but in so far as scientists work within institutions, as Sir John 
Gaddum did at Babraham, or as Sir Francis Simon did for the UKAEA, their 
contribution to the work of these institutions will naturally remain with the 
proper custodians, that is the Institutions themselves. Eventually they will no 
doubt pass to the Public Record Office. It is the private or semi-private papers 

With which I have been concerned. 


The formal scheme 

During a preliminary survey undertaken mainly by Mrs Gowing, with some 
help from me, we found it possible to identify quickly some distinct classes of 
documents amongst the collections. At the beginning of the pilot study these 
classes were revised and refined in the light of what was found, and our final 
scheme was one of seventeen classes, set out in the ‘List of Categories’ (see 
Appendix A). Though the proportion of material in each category varied from 
one collection to another the pattern was remarkably similar. This was not 
surprising because it springs from the nature of scientific work: personal 
research, correspondence with fellow workers around the world, publications 
in learned journals, lectures, participation in academic and public life. From my 
experience in handling scientists’ papers, I formed the opinion that a scheme on 
these lines would be suitable for the majority of similar sets of papers to be 
found elsewhere. 
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A numbering scheme for records which will eventually be accessible to 
historians is of course essential. The Public Record Office insist on the renum- 
bering of all records deposited with them so that, in their archival state, the 
records will conform to a total scheme. The file folders in these collections, as 
we found them, rarely bore any number and the majority were arranged alpha- 
betically by name or by the first word in a longer title. I have allotted sequential 
numbers to all files within each class before listing them, and I have not hesi- 
tated to do a certain amount of rearrangement of papers where the sense and 
context clearly required that this should be done. 


Reduction of papers not judged worthy of preservation 

It is well known that historians are most reluctant to agree to the destruction of 
any documentary material whatsoever. On the other hand the costs of storing 
all the vast quantities of records which can so easily be produced by modern 
reproduction techniques are liable to be out of proportion to their worth. No 
scheme for the preservation of scientists’ papers on a regular basis could hope to 
succeed unless we could show that it would require a minimum of professional 
time and storage space. 

We have adopted the policy of discarding material which either duplicates 
records known to exist elsewhere (¢.g. Committee papers and complimentary 
copies of other authors’ offprints) or which was in our opinion purely ephemeral, 
e.g. Christmas greetings or holiday postcards, domestic trivia, etc. In the case 
of Committee papers, we have followed the well-established principle that the 
secretariat of the Committee is responsible for keeping a master set of papers. 
The fact of tenure of membership of such Committees or working parties was 
listed and recorded, but the actual papers were set aside. 

Revisions of firet drafts of publications were also set aside in cases where the 
revisions were purely editorial or typographical. 

This segregation of less valuable material from the hard core of the collections 
enabled me to reduce the total quantity by about two-thirds of its bulk. Details 
ate given (Appendix B) of the original footrun of all three collections (664 feet) 
and the footrun which was finally boxed and shelved (24 feet). 


The scheme is a first phase only 

I would like to stress that this scheme is only the first step in the proper preser- 
vation of order and readability of these papers in the very long term. The quality 
of modern paper used for carbon copies is so poor that file folders much handled 
by historians would soon become tattered. An immense amount of work still 
remains to be done in the cross-indexing of correspondence under name of 
writer, in protecting manuscript material liable to fade, in preventing typing 
paper from becoming brittle and in laminating with polyvinyl coverings where 
necessary. What we have done is to bring some rational order into the papers 
so that the fact of their existence at least will be available to students of scientific 
history. 


Method of procedure 
For those who would like brief details of the way in which this study was done, 
here is an outline. 
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1. Papers were sorted roughly into categories. 

2. Within categories, papers were grouped by subject or by source. If the 
original file folders covered their subject satisfactorily, they were taken 
straight into the scheme. If rearrangement was necessary to achieve a 
logical grouping, this was done. 

3. Papers were arranged in date order inside the file jackets, and tagged in to 
preserve the order. 

4. When all files were made up they were numbered consecutively within 
each category. 

5. Archiving dockets were made out for each file in looseleaf form. A 
double set was prepared, one to be filed in name order, the other in chrono- 
logical order. 

6. The numbered files were loaded into dustproof boxes, the box number 
being recorded on the archive form. 


Conclusions 
From the time spent on these papers, some fifty man days, we drew the con- 
clusion that one professional archivist and one clerk could provide a ‘rescue 
service’ on these lines for the papers of perhaps twenty or thirty scientists a year. 
The quantity to be handled would depend on how large a proportion of a 
scientist’s papers were already cared for within some recognized institution 
with record handling facilities. Two of the three collections in this study be- 
longed to men who had ‘died in harness’ and had had no opportunity to sort 
their own papers before retirement. It is reasonable to suppose that given time 
and an acceptable scheme, some scientists might be prepared to go through 
their own private papers as an occupation during retirement. We welcome this 
opportunity to make the experiment better known to a wider audience. There 
is no doubt that so much of the history of our own generation has been influ- 
enced by science and technology that the contribution of individual scientists 
will be of the greatest interest to future historians. 

Finally I would like again to express my thanks to all those who gave me so 
much help with these papers, particularly to the three ladies most closely con- 
” cerned, Lady Simon, Lady Gaddum and Mrs L. R. Wager. 


4. R. H, ELLIS, Secretary, Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts 


During this meeting we have heard from Professor Kurti how the Royal 
Society and the Historical Manuscripts Commission approached the problem of 
scientific and technological records, and of the appointment of their Standing 
Joint Committee to deal with this problem. We have also heard from Mrs 
Gowing and Miss Pye of how a pilot scheme was framed and carried out. This 
pilot scheme had two objectives. The first, as Professor Kurti told us, was to 
discover what was needed in terms of staff, time, money and equipment to 
atrange, weed and list the personal papers of contemporary scientists; in short, 
to quantify the problem. The second objective was to provide a pattern for this 
operation which could be followed in all similar cases. 

The work done by Mrs Gowing and Miss Pye has been so excellent and so 
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‘finished’ that you may well have been left with the feeling that there is nothing 
more to be said or done. This would be quite erroneous, for their work is in 
fact only a beginning. The question we have to take away with us is: How can 
that work be continued? 

A number of people and agencies are already at work in this field, but I find 
it easiest to speak from the point of view of the Standing Joint Committee. At 
an early meeting of this Committee, Sir Harold Hartley, who was then chairman, 
wisely insisted that if the Committee was to be effective—to produce results 
rather than mere activity—it must have limited and accessible objectives. The 
Committee has therefore addressed itself to two specific tasks, viz. (1) the 
publication of a Gide to the location and content of the personal papers of 
leading British scientists from the sixteenth century to the time of Lord Ruther- 
ford, and (2) ensuring the location, preservation and accessibility of the personal 
papers of British scientists from Lord Rutherford’s time to the present day. 

The Gaide—financed, as Professor Kurti has told us, by the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, and edited by Dr R. E. W. Maddison—has made steady progress, 
and material for a first volume is now in typescript draft. 

The pilot scheme about which we have just heard was the first step towards 
the second objective. When the pilot scheme is thus put in its context, you can 
see how much still remains to be done. 

There is a third task which, before the appointment of the Standing Joint 
Committee, had been tackled in at least a preliminary way by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. I refer to the institutional records of science and 
technology, the records generated and kept in laboratories and other places of 
research (e.g. in universities, research institutes, and industry), which join with 
the personal papers of scientists to form the documentation of the history and 
progress and social impact of science and technology. 

Now the Standing Joint Committee has a basic aim, of which its declared 
objectives are two aspects. This is, to create a state of affairs in which the 
records of science and technology, both institutional and personal, are accepted 
and taken for granted as a major primary source for the history of our country 
and of our age. The records of politics and of politicians, of diplomacy and of 
diplomats, more recently of industry and commerce and of the men who built 
them up, have already achieved this status. The records of science and tech- 
nology have not yet, so to speak, arrived. They are less accessible—in two 
senses: their location is less easy to discover, and the interpretation of their 
contents can require special knowledge which historians do not always possess. 
For these reasons their preservation is not yet regarded by historians of all 
schools as something to be taken for granted. 

Institutions can keep their records in three ways. They can simply keep them, 
attempting nothing in the way of arrangement or accessibility. This is not 
recommended, but it is better than throwing them away. Or they can hand their 
records over to a fully-equipped repository, which will see to their arrangement 
and listing and production; or they can employ archivists themselves. Both these 
courses ate excellent, but before either can be fully effective there must be 
archivists available with appropriate training. Until very recently the Diploma 
Courses in archive administration were geared primarily to the needs of records 
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of earlier date and different content-—the records, for instance, of land-owning 
families or of ancient boroughs. Last year some of us set to work to supply the 
new need, and the revised syllabus of the postgraduate Diploma Course in 
Archive Administration at University College, London, now offers a new and 
wider range of options which allows an intending archivist to omit the older 
subjects (such as mediaeval Latin and palaeography) and to study instead such 
subjects as the history of science and technology, the development of Company 
Law, or the use of computers for information storage and retrieval. This new 
syllabus is now being offered, and forms the first step towards special training 
for archivists who will work on the records of industry, science and technology. 
This is a long-term measure and it will be a year or two yet before its effects are 
fully apparent; but the records of science and technology are going to be with 
us for a long time and the problems of their preservation and use have got to be 
tackled at the roots. It is no use exhorting institutions to keep their records 
properly if they can find no trained staff to do it for them. 

The personal records of scientists are another matter. The Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission’s first initiative—the Master of the Rolls’ letter to Vice- 
Chancellors of Universities, which Professor Kurti has mentioned——-aimed at 
the preservation of institutional records. The Standing Joint Committee has had 
second thoughts about this and believes that the location and preservation of 
personal records are the more urgent tasks. There are two reasons for this view. 
Leading scientists are nowadays more and more involved with Government 
policy, either specifically as advisers or because their work has political implica- 
tions of which they are aware; and this aspect of their work will be reflected in 
their personal papers rather than in the records of team-work in their labora- 
tories. And if other scientists have not operated at this level, however significant 
scientifically their work may be, there is a real danger that their papers may be 
regarded as of too little or too restricted value to be worth preserving. In either 
case such personal papers are exposed also to domestic hazards—such as when a 
retired professor or his widow moves into a smaller house—by which institu- 
tional records are less frequently menaced. 

The pilot scheme has established how these personal papers should be 
treated. The next step is to extend this treatmen: to as many more such collec- 
tions as possible. What the Standing Joint Committee now proposes is that 
whenever a Fellow of the Royal Society, or of one of the technological Insti- 
tutions, dies and his papers are in jeopardy, his widow or his representative will 
receive a visit (previously arranged) from one of a small corps of ‘Ttinerant 
Archivists’ who will examine the papers, weed and arrange and list them (either 
on site or elsewhere), and arrange for their preservation in a record office or 
library where they can be used. Storage need be no problem, since the bulk of 
these records is not large by archival standards, and this country is better pro- 
vided with record repositories and departments of manuscripts than most people 
are aware. But the scientists and their families will not know this unless someone 
tells them; and at present the repositories, though between them they have 
space, have not yet the staff to undertake the visits or the listing. The Itinerant 
Archivists will have several functions, acting as scouts, ambassadors, archivists 
and brokers in turn, but not the least important of their duties will be to supple- 
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ment and advise the existing staffs of record offices until those offices—or rather 
the authorities which finance them—have received our message and are pre- 
pated to accept the location and processing of scientific and technological 
records as part of their normal activity. In other words, we see the Itinerant 
Archivists scheme as an extension of the pilot scheme, both in scope and in time, 
and we hope that the work which they will initiate will in due course be absorbed 
by the country’s archive services as a whole. 

The plan is, we are sure, a sound one, but it will cost money which at present 
we have not got. Getting it is now the Standing Joint Committee’s first priority. 
We are, I believe, begging in the right quarter and we are full of hope. 

I mentioned earlier that other agencies also are at work. The Business Archives 
Council has been active for a long time in rescuing the records of industry and 
the technological records which these increasingly include, and it is in great 
measure due to the Council that more and more business houses are employing 
their own archivists. The Standing Commission on Museums and Galleries is 
becoming very interested in industrial archaeology and is developing a plan for 
the older records of industry very similar to our own Itinerant Archivists plan. 

And behind all these activities stands the National Register of Archives, 
maintained by the Historical Manuscripts Commission. This Register is in fact 
a large and growing ‘Bank’ of lists and reports upon archives of every kind, all 
over the country, without limit of date, with massive indexes of subjects, 
persons and places. At present the Register contains about 14,000 lists, and they 
are added at the rate of about 1,000 every year. Some of these are made by the 
Commission’s staff, but most of them are sent by the record repositories and 
libraries by whose staff they are made. The records of science and technology are 
included and the number of lists of them is growing. I hope that all archivists, 
whether itinerant or static, who have listed collections of scientific and tech- 
nological records will either continue or begin to send us copies of their lists, 
and so help us to build up the National Register of Archives into the major 
central reference point for all research based upon these records. 


APPENDIX A 


aw are 


Categories for arrangement of scientific archive collections (Revised Scheme) 


Number Title Comments 
I Diaries 
(a) Personal diaries 
(b) Scientific diaries e.g. of expeditions abroad 


2 Reprints, without mss. notes or For destruction or offer to 
correspondence (complimentary _ libraries 


copies) 
3 Laboratory notebooks and 
working papers i 
4 Theses (text and assessments) i.e, texts of students’ theses, not 


the work of the subject of the 
collection. (Proposed that such 
texts be left at the place where 
the work was carried out) ` 
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5 


I2 


13 


I4 


13 


16 


17 


Texts of lectures, addresses or 
speeches to public bodies—and 
notes for courses of lectures 
Reports on visits abroad or 
external 


Manuscripts or drafts of pub- 
lished/umpublished work 
(a) typescripts with/without 
amendments 
(b) manuscripts, unpublished 
(c) drafts for official reports 
Committee papers 
(the fact and duration of mem- 
bership to be recorded, sets of 


papers duplicating the master set 


(i.e, the Secretary’s set) to be dis- 
carded) 

Lecture slides and photographs 
Extracts from National Press, 
printing articles or letters by the 
subject o? the collection 
Subject’s publications (books 
and offprints of articles, etc.) 
Miscellaceous press cuttings. 
(If autobiographical, file under 
15) 

Conferenze proceedings 


Cortespoadence 
This will be arranged as con- 
venien, by subject topic or by 


source. The following groups of 


papers will recur in many col- 
lections: 

Invitat.ons to lecture 
Invitatons to Conferences 


Requests to provide references 


or testimonials 
Requests to review theses 


British Association corre- 
spondence 


Article. foz Sclentific and 


‘Technical Press, books or con- 


tribucions to books 
Miscellancous 
Persone] souvenirs, etc, 


Maps and Plans 
i.e. feld-maps with annotations 


VOL. 23, NO. 3 


Invitations to lecture to be 
treated as correspondence 


Of potential financial value 


General interest only—propose 
discard 


If author’s contribution pub- 
lished in scientific press, file as 
11, In other cases fact of attend- 
ance to be recorded but pro- 
ceedings discarded (available in 
libraries) 


Keep if they throw light on sub- 
ject’s interests, domestic life, 
etc. 


Simple topographical material 


by author, or plans drawn by him to be discarded 


Pictorial material 
Sketches etc. 
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APPENDIX B 
Disposition of papers in the original collections of Simon, Gaddum and Wager 


Papers Original total Discarded Archived 
footrun (linsar feet) (Linear feet) (linear fost’) 
SIMON 19 Committee papers 4 
Reprints and brochures I 
Draft publications I 
Spare copies, duplicates $ 
Ephemera, misc. minor letters 1$ 
Returned to Lady Simon (domestic) 1 
9 10 
GADDUM 234 Reprints and brochures I0 
Draft publications $ 
Spare copies, duplicates 4 
Ephemera, misc. minor letters $ 
Left with Lady Gaddam (diaries, 
domestic) 5 
164 7 
WAGER 24 Committee papers 24 
Reprints and brochures 2 
Draft publications 3 
Ephemera, spare copies, misc. minor 
letters 24 
Left with Mrs Wager (diaries) 2 
Left with Department 
(rock catalogues) 24 
(maps, aerial photos) I$ 


Personal souvenirs, press cuttings I 
TOTAL 66} feet 17 7 


TOTAL 24 feet 


Adapted from Annex A of Miss Pye’s report on Pilot Study Scheme. 


DISCUSSION 


MR J. FRIDAY (University of Sussex) said that at Sussex they had discovered several large collec- 
tions of papers of scientists who were far from eminent, but, considering the emphasis Mrs 
Gowing and Miss Pye had placed on the records of eminent scientists he wondered what criteria 
one could use to decide whether to keep or discard the papers of lesser men. Often, for example, 
local amateur scientists, who had spent years recording meteorological or natural phenomena, 
might leave important records, for use in comparative studies, etc. PROFESSOR KURTI suggested 
that a small panel representative of the Royal Society, the engineering institutions, the medical 
organizations and the Historical Manuscripts Commission might be set up to select those 
scientists whose papers should be preserved. 

MR J. Le HALL (UKABA Culham Laboratory) said that the ‘institutional’ record had been 
mentioned several times—but there was one form of institutional record that seemed to be 
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particularly at risk. This was the record held at institutions other than the scientist’s insti- 
tution, and in particular tape and video recordings might be especially valuable. He asked if 
any of the speakers would comment on the question of tape records as suitable material for 
archiving ? MRS GOWING said that tape was included among archives both at the Public Record 
Office and at the UKAEA. PROFESSOR KURTI said that the Royal Society was concerned at the 
amount of both tape and film that was destroyed by the BBC, and was endeavouring to have 
some of it preserved. 

MR L. COTTEN (The Institute of Physics) said that he was very interested in the suggestion of 
Miss Pye that retired scientists might be requested to sozt out their personal archives on an 
agreed scheme. This proposal might well be a considerable help in dealing with the less eminent 
scientists. The categories for arrangement could be published with an explanatory leaflet. The 
leading professional and learned societies should be a valuable channel of communication 
with their members. sss pre agreed that this would be uieful. 

MR R. A. FAIRTHORNE strongly supported the suggestion that institutions should inform 
retired or retiring members of what kinds of papers might be important. His whole working 
life had been spent in a losing battle against masses of personal papers. The values he put on 
these were quite contrary to those of the archivists. For instance his working notes end drafts 
for published papers were of little value, as far ag he was concerned. The published offprints 
were what he cherished because these were what people asked for. His files of correspondence 
were just too enormous to keep, and still leave room to move about the house. 

DR R. M. MACLEOD (Sussex University) suggested that panels of historical consultants might 
be appointed to the chief learned societies in London and Edinburgh, who would respond to 
appeals by members of those societies who had papers to catalogue. Advertisements might be 
periodically carried in the journal of each learned society, drawing the attention of members 
to these ‘historical panels’ and asking their collaboration in the task of preserving papers still 
in private hands, MRS GOWING said this was largely a question of labour. There were not many 
people available to do this work. 

MR D. R. WILLSON (UK ABA) asked what ‘the pay off’ was on archives and how were they used 
to good purpose. PROFESSOR KUATI said that archives were part of our culture and it was not 
possible to know their value for perhaps two hundred years. miss GOWING said that it was 
impossible to write history without archives—only they could document the themes of current 
controversy. 

MR F. R, WHIT? (Ministry of Defence) asked if the linear footage quoted as papers belonging 
to Simon, Gaddum and Wager included their published books and scientific papers? MISS PYE 
replied that only personal notes were considered. 
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Paper presented at a one-day Seminar of the Co-ordinate Indexing Group, Birmingham, 
30th June 1970 


Introduction 
The title raises at least four questions: 

(1) What do we mean by ‘Information Retrieval Language’ (IRL)? 

(2) What kind of co-ordinate indexing system could have an unstructured 

IRL? 

(3) What do we mean by ‘structure’ in this context? 

(4) What are some of the problems of using an unstructured IRL? 
We will discuss possible answers to these questions with a view to helping us to 
decide how much intellectual investment we should make in the course of 
structuring our various systems. 


(1) What do we mean by ‘Information Retrieval Language’ ? 
If we take the loose definitions of: 
‘Information’ to mean knowledge in transit 
‘Retrieval’ to mean recovery by investigation 
and 
‘Language’ to mean a vocabulary and way of using it 
then we can, perhaps, accept the suggestion that an IRL is a vocabulary and way 
of using it to recover by investigation knowledge which is in transit. l 
Furthermore, by loosely defining: 
‘Vocabulary’ to mean the words in a language (in an alphabetical list) 


‘Index’ to mean a list of names, subjects, etc., with references 

we can see that TRL’ is approximately synonymous with ‘Index vocabulary’. 
The point of these definitions is that it matters to us that we know that what we 
are discussing are the crude beginnings of a thesaurus. For instance, the de- 
scriptors which are the titles of feature cards could be listed and thought of as an 
IRL. The need might arise to develop this list into something resembling a 
complex lexicon, or thesaurus, or we might be able to use it in its unstructured 
form. =- 


(2) What kind of co-ordinate indexing system could have an unstructured 
IRL? 
Certainly not a pre-co-ordinate indexing system, because by definition they are 
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structured; for example, a book index or a faceted classification. Only certain 
kinds of post co-ordinate indexing systems could have a relatively unstructured 
IRL.“Large collections which have a feature card index or computet-matchable 
descriptor lists must be structured in some way. Smaller feature card indexes, 
edge-notched card indexes and ‘flat tray visible’ indexes may be efficient enough 
without much structuring of the IRL.|This could apply to most edge-notched 
card systems, as they are unlikely to be used for collections much above five 
thousand articles in size. 


(3) What do we mean by ‘structure’ in this context P 


Some kinds of structuring: 
A. Alphabetical listing of descriptors 
B. Grouping of descriptors in clumps where they are related by: 
(i) subject (rough classification) 
(ii) a more formal hierarchy 
(iii) word type (grammatical, roots) 
(iv) interrelated (maps of meaning) 
(v) facet or concept type (properties, instruments, etc.) 
C. A glossary to help one find the appropriate descriptors: 
(i) with see, use, see also references, etc. 
(ii) with generic/specific relationships shown. 
D. A guide to usage. For example, rules, limitations, links and roles 
E. Special sub-sections, codes, classification, etc. 
F. Limitations as to size, additions, etc. 
G. A thesaurus which might include all the kinds of structuring mentioned. 


Various degrees of structuring 

/Yt will be obvious by now that a completely unstructured IRL i in a co-ordinate 
indexing system is most unlikely. We must think in terms of & spectrum of 
structuredness; because it is clear that various systems will need to use the differ- 
ent kinds of structuring to different extents. 


” Some reasons Jor and against structuring 

These depend on the circumstances pertaining to a given or proposed indexing 
system. In this connection, it helps to have a look at the consequences of index 
vocabulary control, which is the use of existing index units with controlled 
additions when necessary. The advantage is a likely raising of recall ratios. The 
disadvantage is more expensive indexing due to having to look back (for 
example, by using a thesaurus). This kind of control is an important cause of the 
need for up-dating, and is practically inevitable in any indexing system. 


FOR structuring: 
(a) Consistency of indexing (but that this is a good thing has been chal- 
lenged) 
(b) Search formulation 
(c) Memory aid 
(d) Guide to use and understanding 
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(e) Economy in the case of special codes (e.g. trigraphs) 


AGAINST structuring: 
(a) Economy—minimal intellectual investment 
(b) Simplicity for certain classes of user (e.g. non-librarians) BD, 


(4) What ate some of the problems of using an unstructured IRL ? 

We have had some experience of this in Project FAIR (Fast Access Information 
Retrieval) which is a Specialized Information Centre for Biomedical Engineer- 
ing. Like any other information centre, it collects, organizes, stores, and retrieves 
information. What makes it ‘specialized’ is that\it disseminates a new biblio- 
graphical tool to a worldwide clientele, i.e. it publishes IRBEL (Indexed Refer- 
ences to Biomedical Engineering Literature): three issues per annum; 640 
references per issue (booklet); plus a pack of feature cards with each booklet 
(approximately 320 cards). 

In our case, the co-ordinate indexing system includes the publishing of a 
mass-produced feature card subject index. We have already discussed the fact 
that there are different degrees of ‘structuredness’. This difference can extend 
to a difference in the degree of structuredness in indexing, as opposed to 
retrieval: 

(a) For indexing, we use a partially structured IRL, which has: alphabetical 
listing of main terms; terms with related meanings are shown in maps of 
meaning analogous to the EURATOM Thesaurus; infrequently used, 
highly specific descriptors are given a trigraph code, where the terms are 
clumped by facet or concept type; control is exercised by a promotion/ 
demotion procedure between main term and trigraph sections, depending 
on frequency of use and fashion. A new development is the integrations 
into facet groups, of both main and trigraph terms. 


(b) For retrieval, a relatively unstructured IRL is given to the users who are 
doctors, engineers, etc., quite unused to the indexing subtleties which are 
the stuff of life to librarians and information officers.| The main terms, 
about three hundred, are simply listed in alphabetical order. The trigraph* 
terms, with their three letter codes, are in a separate section, in facet 
clumps. Users have to scan the entire list until they locate descriptors 
which might express the concepts they wish to search for. 

A special point about our index vocabulary control should be made here.(Tt 
is obviously economically important for us not to mass produce cards with only 
one or two holes in them—this means thati we have to pursue a policy of 
minimizing the number of main terms. It also means that the trigraph section is 
well used, with some codes being punched up to 10 or so times. We review the 
IRL after each issue (640 articles) and ruthlessly promote and demote descriptors 
which are fashionable or little used. 

By this time you will all have realized some of the problems which we have 
encountered (‘we being both the indexers and users, for local enquiries). 

„Other problems have been identified by our users (the recipients of IRBEL): 


1. Our indexing consistency, Le tig way our two indexers would index the 
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same paper, is not maximized. In other wotds, this is not a primary aim, 
and is not the main reason behind the limited structuring we have done. 
We are not wholly convinced that this kind of indexing consistency is 
necessarily a good thing. Evidence has been produced (q.v.) which suggests 
that a certain amount of this kind of inconsistency, coupled with a degree 
of indexing/searching inconsistency, can be a good thing, i.e. tends to 
improve recall and relevance ratios for certain kinds of co-ordinate index- 
ing systems, including ours, (See reference 2 below). 


2. In formulating our own searches, we have had very few problems, due, 
I suspect, to our thorough knowledge of the language, but\}users have 
complained about having to scan the entire list of main headings for the 
terms they want. They have also shown dislike of having to look in two 
different places (main terms and trigraph terms) for their descriptors. This 
has given rise to our most recent development of combining the two sec- 
tions, and putting them all into facet groups. This has had to be balanced 
by the need to keep our published IRL, and the guide to its use, as simple 
as possible for our ‘lay’ users. 


3. The absence of a glossary has been a problem in both indexing and seatch- 
ing. The problems caused by not having descriptor definitions, by not 
having the specific/generic relationships indicated, by not having the 
partial (which are the worst) and complete synonymous relationships 
shown, by not having antonyms and homonyms explained, and so on, 
have been many, and there is no knowing how much inefficiency has 
resulted. We have therefore started to compile a glossary to remedy this 
situation. 


Summary 

We have talked about what we mean by IRL and Index Vocabulary; we have 
talked about degrees of structuring, and in what circumstances one should or 
need not become deeply involved in structuring; we have talkéd about the ex- 
tent to which project FAIR has (or has not, depending on how you look at it) 

“used structuring, and the problems encountered, 

Our philosophy has been to avoid investing in sophisticated structuring until 
we have proof that it is necessary, and then to get involved only to the extent 
justified by the circumstances. We feel that it is not the job of an information 
centre to produce a thesaurus for its field, so much as to organize its system 
to be as efficient as necessary—in other words, to find the appropriate com- 
promise between economy and the ideals of maximized recall and relevance 
which underlie the production of a thesaurus. 


FURTHER READING 


I MANDERSLOOT, W. G. B., DOUGLAS, E. M. B. and SPICER, N. Thesaurus Control—the selection, 
grouping and cross-teferencing of terms for inclusion in a co-ordinate index word list. 
Journal of the American Society for Information Science, at, 1, January/February 1970, p. 49—37. 

2 COOPER, W. 8. Is interindexer consistency a hobgoblin? American Documentation, 20, 3, July 
1969, p. 268-78. 
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DISCUSSION 


MRS A, PATTISON (Wiggins Teape) pointed out that a co-ordinate index was generally able to say 
‘No’ with conviction so that one did not continue searching for information that was not 
there. She asked if this still applied to an unstructured indexing language. MR PICKFORD thought 
that if one had this confidence it probably need not be reduced by the fact of using an un- 
structured IRL, provided one made as sure as possible that one had used all the appropriate 
descriptors, in spite of the absence of a guide such as would be provided by a thesaurus. 
One could still index in depth with an unstructured IRL, and provided cate had been taken to 
minimize synonymity of the descriptors, he felt that confidence in a relatively unstructured 
system could be retained. 

MISS M. KING (University of Birmingham) enquired about the incorporation of ‘promoted’ 
and ‘demoted’ descriptors into the users’ alfeady existing index of descriptors. MR PICKFORD 
replied that in any one issue of project FAIR’s publication, IRBEL, the IRL consisted of the 
main and trigraph descriptors used to index that particular issue only. This resulted in the 
user having to check in the main and trigraph sections of the IRL for a favourite descriptor. 

on, in the sense of cumulation did not, therefore, occur in the users’ IRL, but the 
thesaurus used for indexing did consist of all the descriptors used in all the issues of IRBEL. 

MR C. KNIGHT (Bath University Library) asked why each issue of IRBEL consisted of 640 
references. MB PICKFORD explained that in the first place 640 references at 10 to the page 
meant 64 pages. These in turn could be photoreduced by a linear reduction of 2:1 (Le. four pages 
onto one) to give 16 pages of 40 references each. In the second place, since the feature cards 
were 80 column cards, and since 14 characters (at least) had to be allocated for the card title, the 
capacity of the card was reduced from 800 to 660 locations. A further two columns were used 
to space the feature field from the title field of the card, which reduced the capacity to 640 
locations (64 columns x ro rows). To issue each IRBEL with 640 references meant, therefore, 
(a) 16 pages of references and (b) a fully utilized capacity of 640 locations on the feature cards. 

MR BRISTOW (British Oxygen Company) was concerned about the false drops when using 
trigraph codes. MR PICKFORD admitted that the inescapable conclusion to be drawn from 
investigating the mathematics of trigraph codes was that about 60 per cent of retrievals, using 
the codes only, were irrelevant. In practice, however, the false drops virtually disappeared 
when the three cards of the trigraph codes were co-ordinated with a main term pertinent to the 
search topic. 

DR H. H. NEVILLE (Building Research Station) said that the effect of structure in economizing 
in the number of descriptions used in the system was clearly important in a system in which 
the feature cards were reproduced in large numbers, but in the more common type of system 
which existed in just one copy, economy of descriptors was less important than economy of 
indexing effort. Many systems operated with a high input cost in relation to a small amount of 
searching. It may then be more economical to take advantage of the simpler indexing technique 
required with a comparatively unstructured system, and devote more effort at the searching» 
stage. MR PICKFORD felt that this opinion reinforced his conviction that systems analysis should 
be used to help determine the amount of structuring needed. 

MR JOLLEY (J. L. Jolley & Partners) asked how the descriptors used by project FAIR were 
chosen in the first place. MR PICKFORD referred to his paper: ‘An objective method for the 
generation of an information retrieval language’, Information Scientist, 2, 1, March 1968, 

< 17-37- 
MR R. A. NIGHTINGALE (BP Trading Ltd) asked for further details about the use of colurmms 
67 to 80 inclusive on the IRBEL feature cards. mR PICKFORD explained that to save collation of 
the mass-produced feature cards into packs, the titles of the cards were punched in columns 
67 to 80, so that complete packs could be reproduced and interpreted by machine. The time 
spent in putting titles onto cards other than automatically would be prohibitive. Fuller details 
were given in: ‘80 column cards as feature cards’, Information Scientist, 3, 2, July 1969, p. 69-79. 

MR R. T. ADKINS (ICI Plastics, Welwyn) thought that biomedical engineering sounded like a 
relatively compact subject field and, if so, that it would not make much difference if the 
retrieval language was structured or not. With a wider subject field one would expect to have 
problems with homonyms. He asked whether this had been the case in project FAIR. mR 
PICKFORD replied that biomedical engineering was not as compact a field as it sounded, being 
both multi- and inter-disciplinary, There had been problems with homonyms, but the real 
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point of interest here was Mr Adkins’s implied opinion that there was a relationship between 
the degree of compactness of a subject area and the degree of structure needed for an IRL. 

MR A. L KING (The British Hydromechanics RA) wondered whether the conscientious 
indexer would spend more time searching about in an unstructured system to find the terms 
appropriate to the topic to be indexed, than woud the user of a system facilitating direct 
reference to the terms required, MR PICKFORD said the project FAIR experience was that index- 
ing with a partly structured IRL was taking about ten minutes per article, to which nine 
descriptors were allocated an average. He added that if indexing consistency was important, 
then a thesaurus or high degree of structuring was necessary. 

MR P, H. SCOTT (BP) pursued the topic of indexing consistency. He asked if this depended 
on whether the enquirers wanted a// the information on topic X, or only, say, one reference. 
If they only wanted one reference, it would not matter if one indexer called this X and the other 
Y, but if they wanted all the references they would look under X only and miss those indexed 
under Y. MR PICKFORD replied that the more common kind of enquiry in many information 
services was the ‘I want a few references to get me started on this topic’ type. The “I want it 
all’ and ‘Have you anything?’ types still had to be catered for, however, and this would have 
to be borne in mind when deciding how much to structure an IRL. 
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THE FIRST POINT that I would like to make about the differences between 
a structured and unstructured vocabulary is that the question is very much 
related to vocabulary size and this has certainly in the past generated a good 
deal of controversy in Aslib co-ordinate indexing circles. Mr Snel! and Mr 
Boyd? have been two of the leading advocates of a restricted vocabulary and 
they argue that this keeps both indexing and searching simple. They also argue 
that it allows for human intelligence to play a much bigger part in the search 
process by allowing the sifting of search output to be done by the inquirer and 
not the system. It is also assumed, probably correctly, that the bigger the 
vocabulary the more noise a system will produce. The reason that I believe 
that the question of structured vocabularies and vocabulary’s size are related is 
simply that if one does employ structure, ie. a classificatory element of some 
sort, then the practical result of this is a bigger vocabulary. May I interject with 
a quotation from Cyril Cleverdon, who, to my way of thinking, summed up the 
question of vocabulary size in a conference that the Co-ordinate Indexing 
Group organized some considerable while ago: ‘Much of the disagreement has 
been due to the fact that speakers were arguing from different view points. If it 
was found that a particular system operated satisfactorily for a certain organiza- 
tion, then obviously there was no need to find fault with it. However, it was 
unjustifiable to make claim as speakers had done that the same system would 
necessarily operate satisfactorily in all other situations. There were obvious 
differences when one organization was more interested in having a good recall 
ratio and was relatively unconcerned about relevance, whilst another organiza- 
tion was more interested in having a good relevance ratio. Certain indexing 
devices were available which could bring about either of these situations but it 
was unlikely that any of the operating systems discussed would satisfactorily 
meet both requirements.’3 

This leads me on to my next point, again taken from Cyril Cleverdon’s 
research. (Figure 1 is taken from the article by Cleverdon in the March 1970 
issue of the Journal of Documentation, p. 55-67, entitled ‘Evaluation tests of 
information retrieval systems’, and is reproduced here by permission of the 
author.) Basically the Cleverdon premise is that there is an inverse relationship 
between recall and relevance and that a system can be designed to either achieve 
high relevance and low recall or high recall and low relevance. I would like to 
add a rider to this and state that this statement is valid for a single search situa- 
tion. With a structured vocabulary with inbuilt generics, it is a fairly simple 
matter to broaden the search by moving up the generic chain, thereby improving 
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RECALL 





PRECISION 


FIG. ï 


recall at the expense of relevance. Of course, witk any system, including the one 
described by Dr Pickford, it is possible to kroaden the search but not usually ina 
genetic way but simply by using different, or fewer, combinations of feature 
cards or whatever soft-ware is being employed. The system we have designed 
at BIM is one which enables the user to search both specifically or broadly or 
with a mixture of broad and specific terms. With the unstructured vocabulary it 
does often mean that one can only search broacly and here J am begging the 
question somewhat, as I am making no attempt to define ‘broad’ and ‘specific’ 


. and merely let those terms be defined by the audience in the context of their 


own systems. Before I go any further, let me re-emphasize the Cleverdon 
quotation and say that I am all for pragmatism and if an unstructured vocabulary 
works within your organization then there the argument rests. 

Now to turn to the British Institute of Managements’ situation, almost all of 
you here today will have applied co-ordinate indexing to scientific and technical 
information and you may be interested, therefore, in some of our difficulties in 
applying this technique to such a soft language as Management. First, there is 
the tremendous problem of semantics. How long is ‘long range planning’? 
What does ‘management development’ embrace? We have recently established 
in the Institute a Centre for Physical Distribution Management and this is the 
definition that our PDM expert has produced: ‘PDM is that part of management 
responsible for the design, administration and operation of systems to control 
the movement and storage of raw materiais and processed goods. The PDM’s 
function starts with the movement of raw materials from the source of supply to 
the production line and ends with the movement of finished products from the 
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end of the production line to the consumer; it includes material handling, 
freight transportation, protective packaging, warehousing, inventory control, 
plant and warehouse site selection, communications and data processing.’ If 
we interpreted this literally, it would virtually mean that all items that we are 
currently recording would be included under this gigantic umbrella. Experts, 
therefore, tend to inflate both the importance and area covered by their speciality 
and, although I realize that this problem is not peculiar to management, it is 
certainly more prevalent here than in other fields. It is also, of course, more 
difficult to make clear-cut distinctions as to where production ends and marketing 
begins. The vocabulary that we have produced includes, I consider, more scope 
notes than one would find in the average thesaurus (if there is such a thing), 
and we also make reference to a number of other glossaries which have also 
been used to provide definitions. Incidentally, an excellent tool which cuts 
through most of the dreadful jargon that management generates, is a book by 
Johannsen and Robertson entitled A Management Glossary. The definitions that 
we quote in our vocabulary are not intended to be academically authoritative 
but merely reflect both usage in literature and the way in which we have antici- 
pated enquiters asking questions. It is important too not to build into the 
vocabulary distinctions that, although academically defensible, only make 
indexing unnecessarily complex. For example, we simply use in the thesaurus, 
the terms “small companies’, ‘medium sized companies’ and ‘large companies’ 
without any definition. Now if we were to state in our vocabulary that companies 
under one million turnover were to be treated as ‘small’ then it would mean that 
turnover figures would have to be ascertained for each company recorded. Also, 
some people would argue that this is not necessarily a true measure of size 
anyway. Generics too are not mandatory as they are in technical vocabularies; 
gold is always a precious metal but, although stock control is usually concerned 
with the control of inventories at the production point, we do also have informa- 
tion on stock control in supermarkets which, clearly, has nothing to do with 
production management. We also have problem terms like ‘management 
services, which we allow to be defined by the literature or whatever the input 
form happens to be. Management services, as you probably all know, is an 
internal consultancy service with a wide variety of definitions from company to 
company. Some companies include the personnel function, market research, 
research and development, computers, work study, while others merely restrict 
the service to one or more of these services. It would be very unhelpful to the 
enquirer if, when we were searching for information on the concept of manage- 
ment services, he also retrieved all the other topics that I have just mentioned. 
Here then is an example of the unstructured vocabulary and, although I am 
giving this paper because we, as an organization, use a structured vocabulary, it 
would be misleading if I gave the impression that we did so throughout our 
vocabulary. 

We did conduct a test on our system in 1969, similar to the one that I used 
on a metallurgical vocabulary some time ago. This was basically an attempt 
to monitor the system by ascertaining the amount of noise generated per search 
and we find that there was a much higher incidence of single subject searches 
than we had first anticipated, which, to some extent, nullifies some of the 
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advantages of switching to a post co-ordinating indexing system. The number 
of documents indexed at the'time of the test was relatively modest, some 2,300, 
but we did find that the average amount of noise per search was in the region of 
37 per cent, which was close to the 33 per cent figure that the metals test pro- 
duced, although, of course, this was based on a much bigger document collec- 
tion. So, perhaps management as a language is not as soft as we initially thought. 
The results of this test will appear in the second edition of the thesaurus which 
will appear early in 1971. One of the major criticisms of the first edition was that 
it lacked a classified key and we have also produced one for the next edition. As 
alphabetical order is not the most helpful, especialy with the structured vocabu- 
lary, this should improve both the quality of indexing and the searching. 

The system has been applied to periodical literature initially and is now being 
used within one of our specialist information units, the Management Consulting 
Services Information Bureau, to index user assessment reports on management 
consultants. 
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DISCUSSION 


MR K. P. JONES (NRPRA) said that there seemed to be several advantages of post co-ordinate 
indexing even for single subject searches and all of these were connected with the flexibility 
of the system. It was possible to change the title of any concept simply by changing the title on 
one card. It was a simple process to fracture existing terms, or combine two or more terms on 
one card. Even if the bulk of searches only employed singles terms, the advantages of potential 
post co-ordination remained. Mr Jones also commented on the high manpower costs (both 
managerial and clerical) involved in factoring and emphasized the low costs of cards in relation 
to staff costs. He suggested that ordinary filing cabinets instead of purpose-built tubs should 
be used where possible. 

MR BLAGDEN said that the thesaurus was akin to the management plan and the indexer, ie. 
the subordinate, simply reports those items exceptional (i.e, management by exception), The 
librarian would only then discuss with the indexer those concepts not catered for by the 
thesaurus. When the thesaurus was developed he sometimes ‘heretically’ considered delegating 
indexing to clerical staff since 80 per cent of the decisions should not involve professional 
expertise. 


MR KNIGHT (Bath University Library) said that with reference to the work of Chemical 
Science Information Unit—which gave so per cent retrieval with ‘crude’ subject indexing 
depending largely only on keywords in titles—this was also true of the Biological Abstracts 
Previews’ personalized current awareness service which was basically similar to the Chemical 
Services (CBAC, CT, etc.) but with rather different refinements. 

MR BLAGDEN warned that reindexing was expensive, especially in making one’s language 
more specific. It was, therefore, worth indexing specifically from the start, especially 1f one 
employed a classificatory element which enabled searches to be broadened easily. 

ELIZABETH BROADHURST (Urwick Orr and Partners Ltd) said that, as a user, of a post co- 
ordinate feature card indexing system for reports, she wished to ‘hand out bouquets’ to Mr 
Jolley and Mr Blagden for their assistance with her company’s system. They were using, and 
were happy with their experience with (1) coding system devised by Mr Jolley for descriptive 
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information about reports, i.e, type of company, date, author, location, etc., and (2) Mr Blag- 
den’s thesaurus for the subject content; they were, of course, adding terms to this to suit their 
particular needs, 

MR A. G. A. PICKFORD (Project FAIR) asked if the thesaurus was available. MR BLAGDEN said 
that it was and that an OSTI grant had been made available for the development and publication 
of the vocabulary. 

MISS HELEN TOWNLEY (Wellcome Foundation) said that the homogeneity of the collection 
(e.g. multi- or single-discipline) affected decisions on the degree of structuring required. She 
suggested that the degree of homogeneity of content, even in a limited-discipline collection, 
also affected these decisions. MR BLAGDEN replied that both the type of input, and the type of 
enquiry, had an effect on the system. 

MR LEO JOLLET (J. L. Jolley & Partners) asked Mr Blagden if, in developing the second 
edition of the BIM thesaurus, he would also ask help from users as to additional terms. 
MR BLAGDEN replied that there were almost twenty known users and most of them had 
passed on their criticisms to him. The test had introduced users indirectly, via one hundred 
enquiries, and he had measured the effectiveness of the system in answering these. 

MRS A. PATTISON (Wiggins Teape) asked what the advantages and disadvantages of semantic 
factoring were, MR BLAGDEN replied that if one came across a new concept or—what happened 
in management more often—a new label for an old concept, then there were three choices: 
(1) ignore, i.e, make reference to an already authorized term; (2) factor; (3) create a new term. 
If one factored using existing concepts within the thesaurus this reduced the number of cards 
required but increased the number of holes. Before finally deciding on a factor combination, 
one should always make sure that, when this combination of cards was searched, it did not 
produce irrelevant information; in other words, if the combination gave a ‘nothing’ answer 
then it was worth employing. It was worth creating a new term if indexing, punching and 
searching were simplified as a result. This, of course, was then linked to the question of vocabu- 
lary size which had already been mentioned. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dear Sir, 
PHOTOCOPIES V. PERIODICALS 


In his letter (Aslib Proc. January 1971) Mr Cleverdon suggests that when, in 
discussing the cost of effectiveness of acquiring periodicals for a special library,* 
I advocated the wider use cf photocopying, I really meant borrowing. Actually, by 
photocopying I meant photocopying, though of course I have nothing against 
borrowing whenever the borrowing of a periodical issue is more economic than 
acquiring a photocopy of a paper in it. 

Mr Cleverdon also fears that extension of photocopying on the scale I 
recommend would financially embarrass the publishers of some of the periodicals 
now available, and deplores this possibility because they would have to raise 
their prices. 

It is a strange inversion of received economic policies, especially in someone 
who has given constructive thought to improving the cost—effectiveness of 
information retrieval, to suggest that careful shopping when buying periodicals 
will increase the price of all periodicals. Mr Cleverdon seems to be suggesting 
that a// periodicals now published, and all the new ones emerging day by day, 
are worth their cost to any library that acquires them. Are they? May I refer 
him to a recent paper by two ‘users’—Panton and Reuben?—from which I 
quote: ‘we consider it proved that the marginal value of many chemistry 
journals to a given university is virtually zero.’ ? 

My personal view is that the so-called ‘information explosion’ in science is 
largely a ‘periodical-publishing explosion’—and little more—which artificially 
increases the complexities and therefore unnecessarily inflates the costs of all 
information work. 


Yours faithfully, 
B. C. BROOKES 
Reader in Information Studies 
æ School of Library, Archive and Information Studies, 
University College London, 
Gower Street, 
London WCr1. 


22nd January 1971 
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Dear Sir, 
MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICES 
Mr Blagden! has been gracious in ‘not basically disagreeing’ with the points 
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made by Messrs Landau and Bakewell. It does appear from his ‘defence’, 
however, that the ghost of ‘comprehensiveness’ in ement literature 
(which also haunted the Manchester Business School report“) is still with us, 
and I really think the time has come to dispose of it. 

I still cannot accept the statement that ‘ANBAR should not be used if a 
comprehensive set of references on a topic is required’; only if comprehensive- 
ness is equated with repetition can this statement be justified. Management 
writing today consists of a strictly limited number of original thoughts which 
are repeated, in various disguises, again and again and again. Indiscriminate 
listing of everything that is published, however unoriginal, however repetitive, 
however plagiarized, and regardless of quality, would in our view produce a 
useless, misleading, and dangerous tool. 

It would be much easier to produce such a service. There would be no need, 
then, to employ subject specialists, highly trained practical people, to do our 
abstracting and indexing. We could employ young girls who would copy out 
what hit them in the eye, and that would usually be the platitudes and the 
unsupported claims. 

As it is, we prefer to peruse, abstract from, and index, a limited list of journals. 
We do not claim that we get everything from the horse’s mouth that way, but 
we think we miss nothing that matters. 

This policy results in a number of things which do not take us towards 
Mr Blagden’s comprehensiveness, and which do not produce the /ongest journal 
list. Producing a long journal list is, in fact, very easy: you simply put on 
it every title that has (or appears to have) some remote connection with the 
field you cover. If a title contains nothing you are ever likely to abstract, so 
much the better. ANBAR, on the other hand, takes a close look at a 
publication before it is admitted; on occasions refuses requests from editors to 
include titles; and crosses off titles that deteriorate and cease to make a contri- 
bution. 

I am a little unhappy about Mr Blapden’s statement that ‘there are in existence 
well over 500 management journals according to the latest BIM list, whilst 
ANBAR covers about half that number’. I know the next sentence (‘compre- 
hensiveness is in practice rarely required’) qualifies this, but I still think it is a 
careless statement to make. Mr Blagden’s ‘500’ is, presumably, the number of 
titles in BIM’s Library Periodical Holdings list, of which I have before me, as I 
write, an out-of-date edition; I do not expect that this affects my argument. 
The list includes the Journal of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, the Bulletin of 
the Oxford University Institute of Economics and Statistics, The Graduate Appoint- 
ments Register Salary Survey, Graphs and Notes on the Economic Situation in the 
(European) Community, Labour News from the United States, etc, etc, all of which 
may be needed in the BIM Library, but few of which would be listed under 
‘management journals’ in any responsible catalogue. 

The list also includes The Times, Which?, the Investors Chronicle, and The Grocer; 
a substantial number of abstracting, indexing and similar services which hardly 
qualify in the present context; and a necessarily limited selection of foreign 
language titles, for every one of which one could name a dozen with claims 
as good but not on the list. 
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The figure 500 is, thus, meaningless unless there is some definition of the 
term ‘management journal’, and of the languages/countries covered. 

ANBAR’s list may have broken through the 200 mark by the time this letter 
is read. We are continuing to watch for new (and old) titles deserving inclusion; 
at all times grateful for suggestions from subscribers and other users, we see 
in the small number we receive an indication that our choice is widely approved. 


Yours faithfully, 
H. P, CEMACH 
Managing Editor 
Anbar Publications Ltd, 
P. O. Box 23, 
Wembley HA9 8DJ. 
22nd January 1971 
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CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Recent additions to the Aslib library catalogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of interest. 


Note: These categories have been revised since the December 1960 list. 


User Studies ; 
Analyses of information-seeking, literature-use and library-use patterns; user training. 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of knowledge, including national policies; information theory. 


Information Processing Systems 
Dissemination, processing, storage and retrieval techniques and systems; data centres; 
management information systems. 


Language and Indexing 
Linguistics, semantics, nomenclature, terminology; subject headings, thesauri and their 
construction; indexing; abstracting; translating. 


Classification and Cataloguing 
Documentary and non-documentary coding; cataloguing; filing. 


Mechanization 
Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


Subject Organization 
Special libraries and A reese documentation centres; sources of information including 
reference books and bibliographies; reference and inquiry work. 


Reprograph 
Materials, mekot and systems; facsimile transmission; telex. 


Printing and Publishing 
Writing and editorial work; pu and publishing; periodical references and citation 
patterns; bookselling; copyright; legal aspects of computerized information. - 
Administration and Management 
Special library and information service policy, buildings, furniture and staff; stock including 
special materials; lending and journal circulation. 
Library oh ate 
National libraries; general libraries and documentation centres; university and college 
libraries; inter-library co-operation. 
Professional A 
Library science, tmation science, documentation; professional associations, education, 
literature, organizations and research; biographies; directories. 
JANET WALKLEY 
Librarian 
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Items are available in the Aslib library and may be borrowed unless marked * to 


indicate reference copies. 


User Studies 
MORSE, PHILLIP M. 
Search theory and browsing. 


The Library Quarterly, vol.40, 10.4, October 
1970, p.391-408. 

Methods for optimizing the chance of 
success for search effort. 


SCHWUCHOW, W. 
Uber die Bewertung von Dokumentations- 
systemen. 
Nachrichten fur Dokumentation, vol.z1, no.6, 
December 1970, p.239~43. 
Two approaches to evaluating documenta- 
tion systems—the cost—effectiveness ap- 
proach, and the user—feedback. 


HUTCHINS, W. J. and others 
University research and the language 
barri 


er. 

Journal of Librarianship, vol.3, no.1, Janu- 
ary 1971, p.I-25. i 

The importance and ar of foreign lan- 
guage material is studied by analysing data 
and the use of library materials. 


PANTON, D., afd REUBEN, B. G. 
What do chemists read? 
Chemistry ın Britain, vol.7, now, January 
1971, p.18-22. 
Are universities getting their money’s 
worth out of chemical journals ? 


ROBERTS, MARGARET 
Use of periodicals in architecture. 
The CIIG Bulistin, vol.1, no.2, January 1971, 


"J12. 
Review of several books and reports 
written on architects’ use of periodicals. 


NOVIKOVA, T. YA. 
Informatsionnye potrebnosi razlichiykh 
grupp potrebitelei v otrasleva sisteme 
mauchno-tekhnicheskoi informatsii po 


logii. 
Foy Tekhnicheckaya Informatsiya, Series 
I, NO.IO, 1970, p-8-9. 
Information needs of various user grou 
in geological information service networ 


LIPETZ, BEN-AMI 

; A quantitative study of catalog use. 

8 

CARROLL, DEWEY E. 
Proceedings of the 1969 clinic on Hbrary 
applications of data processing, 1970, 
p.42~49. 


LINCOLN, C. M., ed, 
Educating the library user. Proceedings of 
the 4th triennial meruna 1970. 
Loughborough: Loughborough Univer- 
sity of Technology for IATUL, 1970. 
Var. pag. 


SCOTT, D, B, 
Training for educational self reliance. 
Ansirahan Library Journal, vol.19, 10.9, 
October 1970, p.329~33. 
Training university and school students 
to use libraries, Macquarie University 
Chemistry/Library Project described as an 
example, 


Communication and Knowledge 
KOZACHKOV, L. 8. 
Nekotorie problemi teorii sistem informat- 
sionnikh potokov. 
Nauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 
2, 00.10, 1970, p.3—-13. 
Structural properties of information dis- 
tributions, theory of systems of informa- 
tion flows. 


KENNEY, BRIGITTE L. 
: A. review of interlibrary communications. 
n 
HENDERSON, M. M. 
Proceedings of the Conference on image 
storage and transmission systems for 
libraries, 1969, 1970, paper J. 
18p. 


LORENZ, JOHN G, 

A Library communications problems. 

n 

HENDERSON, M. M. 
Proceedings of the Conference on image 
storage and transmission systems for 
libraries, 1969, 1970, paper À. 


6p. 
TEBBUTT, ARTHUR V, 
Barter for researchers: a proposal. 


JASIS, vol.21, no.6, November-December, 
1970, p.422-6, 

Details of the proposed system to help 
researchers in their information exchange. 


cosati. Task Group on Library Pro 


Federal information resources: identifica- 


tion, availability and use. Proceedings of a 
conference, ashington, D.C, 
26-27, 1970. 


Beltsville, Md.: the Group, 1970. 
1z2p. 
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Information Processing Systems 


CURRAN, ANN T. 
Library networks: cataloguing and biblio- 
p graphic aspects. 


CARROLL, DEWEY E, 
Proceedings of the 1969 clinic on library 
applications of data processing, 1970, 
p.31-41. 


FARQUHAR, J. A. and DEIROSSI, J. A. 
Alternative technologies for information 
networks. 


HENDERSON, M. M. 
Proceedings of the Conference on 
a and transmission systems for 
€s, 1969, 1970, paper S. 


KNUDSON, DONALD R., 
Image storage and transmission for project 
Intrex. 

In 

HENDERSON, M. M. 
Proceedings of the Conference on image 
storage and transmission sence, fo 
libraries, 1969, 1970, paper L. 
18p. 


BEISER, LEO 
Laser scanning for data storage and re- 
trieval, 


HENDERSON, M, M. 
Proceedings of the Conference on image 
storage and transmission systems for 
libraries, 1969, 1970, paper G. 
22p. 


O’CONNOR, JOHN 
Subject documentation retrieval systems. 
Final report, April 1, 1959-March 31, 1970. 
Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh University Center 
for Information Science, July 1970. 
8p. (AD 711 309) 


O’CONNOR, JOHN 

Answer-providing documents: some 
inference descriptions and text-searching 
retrieval results. 

JASIS, vol.21, no.6, November—December 
1970, p.go6—-14. 

Study of how effectively answer-providing 
documents can be retrieved by text search- 
ing. 


Language and Indexing 


PARKER, JANET E 
P assessment of the e 

tive efficiencies of an SDI system 

controlled or natural language for a 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Program, vol.s, no.1, January 1971, p.26- 


34. 

AWRE and AERE project to evaluate 
comparative searching of Nuclear Science 
Abstracts magnetic tapes. 


WERSIG, GERNOT 
Terminologie und Klassifikation in den 
Sozialwissenschaften 


Nachrichten fur Dokumentation, vol.z1, no.6, 
December 1970, p.259-£2. 

Considers problems of terminology in the 
field of social sciences. 


LEONTYEVA, T. M. and MARGARITOV, V. B. 
Statisticheskiy analiz i kolichestuenniye 
charakteristiki elementor tezaurusnoysis- 


tem, 

Nauchno-Tekhnichsskaya Informatsiya, Seriya 
2, NO.I0, 1970, p.19—25. 

Statistical analysis and quantitative charac- 
teristics of the elements of a thesaurus 
system. 


FOSKETT, A. C. 
A guide to nal indexes using edge- 
notched, fe ie and peek-a-boo nal 
and ed. rev. and enl. 
London: Bingley, 1970. 85157 089 5. 
9Ip. 


HINES, THEODORE C., and others 
entation with computer-assisted 
indexing: American Documentation, 
volume 20. 
Nester vol.z1, no.6, November—Decem- 
» 1970, p.402-5. 
Details oF the system for computer- 
assisted indexing, developed at the 
Columbia University School of Library 
Science. 


g- 
Herald of Library Sciences, vol.9, no.4, 
October 1970, p.318-25. 
Definitions, methods, advantages and 
limitations of chain indexing. 


BOTTLE, ROBERT T., afd PREIBISH, CYNTHIA I. 
bg proposed KWIC index for psychology : 
tal test of its effectiveness. 
TAS S, vol.21, no.6, November—December 
1970, p.427-8. 
Details of the experimental effectiveness 
test. 


Classification and Cataloguing 

BRUIN, JOYCE E, 
The practice of classification: a study to- 
wards standardization. 
Journal of Librarianship, vol.3, no.1, Janu- 
ary 1971, p-60-71. 
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Problems encountered by the British 
National Bibliography in applying a 
‘standard’ Decimal ification, in paral- 
lel with the LC Decimal Classification 
Division. 


FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DE DOCUMEN- 
TATION 
Key to information: Universal Decimal 
Classification. 
The Hague: FID, 1970. 
14p. (PID Publ. no. 466). 


ee eer Vv. 

Lewis College switches to lib of 

Congress A TERA ma 
Ilinois Libraries, vol.g2, no.9, November 
1970, p.QOIO-14, 
Details of reasons for the changeover to 
L.C. classification. 


*UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London 
Labrary classification, 108, college collec- 
tion, 
[London: the College, 1970] 
Itp. 


COUPRIE, L. D. 
ICONCLASS, een systeem voor ordening 
van kunstwerken volgens hun voorstelling. 

, Vol.2, n0. 12, December 1970, p.812-9. 
ICONCLASS, a system of classifying 
illustrated material according to represen- 
tation. 


STUDIES in indexing and cataloguing. 
Detroit, Mich.: Maranan Taf oemeioa 
Services, 1970. 
509P. 


DAVIS, GLYN, 64. 
Computer cataloguing system. 
[Mold]: Flintshire County Library, Com- 
i Section, 1970. 9501413 O § 
ar. pag. 


HERRGESELL, BARBARA 
A MARC bibliography: a guide to the 
literature on LC/Machine -eadable cata- 
loguing. 
Syracuse, N.Y.* Library Educational Ex- 
perimental Project, 1970. 
17p. (LEEP Report 70-1). 


A. J. 
Problems of a central cataloguing service. 
Library Association Record, vol.73, 00.1, 
January 1971, p.5—6. 
Compatibility, matching comprehensive- 
ness, and other problems of the BNB cen- 
tral cataloguing service. 


BENNETT, F. 
The independent cataloguer: in defence of 


VOL. 23; NO, 3 


local cataloguing. 

Library Association Record, vol.72, no.12, 
Decem>er 1970, p.365—7. 

Local cataloguing and its advantages com- 
pared co the delays and inadequacies of 
national systems. 


BIRD, RICHARD W. 
Slides. The cataloguing, classification and 
indexirg of a collection of slides. 
Catalog and Index, no.zo, October 1970, 


As 
Doae collection of slides and its 
cataloguing at Ravensbourne College of 
Artt & Design. 


REVISING the rules. 
Catalogue e Index, 00.20, October 1970, 


p.3- 

organ eas Rules Committee on simplify- 
ing the Anglo-American Cataloguing 
Rules 1967. 


post office filing. The great directory row, 
Catalogue Cr index, 00.20, October 1970, 
p.T, 12. 
The order for telephone directories—brief 
description and comments, 


Mechanization 

CARROLL, DEWEY E., ed, 
Proceedings of the 1969 clinic on library 
applications of data processing. 
ae 


U.: University of Ilinois, 
Graduate School of Library Science, 
[1970]. 
149P. 


HENDERSON, MADELINE M., comp. 
Proceedings of the Conference on image 
stora and transmission systems for 
librarizs, sponsored by the Federal Library 
Committee’s Task Force on Automation, 
the Laster Hill National Center for Bio- 
medical Communications, COSATI 
panel on Information Sciences Technolo 
and the National Bureau of Standar 
tst-and December 1969. Gaithersburg, 
Md: National Bureau of Standards, 
September 1970. 
Var. pag. (PB 193 692) 


BROOKES, B. C. 
Knowledge versus Information, 
The Times Literary Supplement, DO.3,5 94. 
rşth January 1971, p.73- 
Library and information centres’ adaptation 
to automatic and computerized systems. 


LUTTEREECK, E. 
Die Bewaltigung der Informationslawine: 
auf dem Weg zur automatischen Doku- 
mentation 
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Elektronische Datenverarbeitung, vol.12, 20.3, 
1970, P.IOI~Io. 

Ways in which automation can help with 
the information explosion. 


MCMAINS, HARVEY 
is automated library: A few problems. 


HENDERSON, M. M, 
Proceedings of the Conference on i 


storage and transmission systems for 
ibaia 1969, 1970, paper B. 
7p- 


DOBB, T, C. 
The administration and organization of 
data processing for the library as viewed 
pn the computing centre. 
CARROLL, DEWEY E. 
Proceedings of the 1969 clinic on library 
applications of data processing, 1970, p. 
75-80. 


ASLIB ne pai Applications Group: Circu- 
lation Working Party. Symposium on 
computer aided circulation systems, Aalib, 
20 Seober 1970. Program, vol.5, no.1, 
January 1971, p.I-15. 


HARRIS, N. J. 
West Sussex County Library. 
Program, vol.5, 0.1, January 1971, p.12—-15. 
Details of the computer based circulation 
system in West Sussex, 


DENNISS, R C, 
Camden Public a 
Program, vol.5, no.1, January 1971, p.$~7. 
Camden Automated Library Seas 
loans, overdues and ovet-borrowing, 
stock and loan records. 


CAMPBELL, D, J. and MORTON, M. 
Computerizing the recording and control 
of periodical circulation in an industrial 
TSAR iba 
Program, vol.5,no.1, Jan 1971, p.19~25. 
The o method of doded Araon 
and the reasons w led to the adoption 
of the computer system at Pressed Steel 
Fisher Ltd. 


WILSON, C. W. J. 
AERE Library computer based loans 
ar an een 
rogram, vol.5, 00.1, January 1971, p.2-4. 
Brief details of the loans system at Heewell 
Library. 


OWEN, D. G. 


A computer circulation system feasibility 
study. 
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Program, vol.5, 00.1, January 1971, p.16- 
8 


18. 
Results of a feasibility study at Queen 


Mary College Library for a computer 
circulation system. 


BOYER, CALVIN J., and FROST, JACK 
On-line circulation control—-Mid-western 
University library’s system using an IBM 
a computer in a ‘time-sharing’ mode. 


“Proceedings of the 196 

Pr ings of the 1969 clinic on library 
applications of data processing, 1970, 
P-135—143. 


YOUNG, R. C. 
University of Sussex Library. 
Prograss, vols, 0.1, (ree 1971, 
.B-11. 
Dacisded of the new Automated Library 
Systems Ltd. computer-based system. 


SCHNEIDERMAN, YA. A, 
Avtomatizirovannaya informatsionno- 
poiskovaya sistema po konstruktsionnim 
materialam dlya otraslevogo nauchnois- 
sledovatelyskogo instituta. 
Neushuc-Tekbnicheckava Informatsiya, Seriya 
2; Poi Pa 
Automa rmation retrieval system 
for a specialized research institute. 

KINGSLAND, LAWRENCE, C. afd SPANGLER, 

MARSHALL 
The care and feeding of a lar 


indexed photomemory an 
information system. 


computer- 
biomedical 


HENDERSON, M. M. 
Proceedings of the Conference on i 


sto and transmission systems for 
librartes, 1969, 1970, paper M. 
IIp. 


WHITBY, OLIVER 
Some design considerations for a remote- 
medical information retrieval 


systems for 
e 1969, 1970, paper R. 
26p. 


AMES, JAMES L. 
p for library systems, 


CARROLL, DEWEY E. 
Proceedings of the 1969 clinic on library 
E of data processing, 1970, 
p.67-74. 
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SNELL, BETTY 
ee library applications in PL 1. 


CARROLL, DEWEY E 
Proceedings of the 1969 clinic on librery 
applications of data processing, 197o, 
p.81-97. 


BURGESS, THOMAS K. 
Criteria for design of an on-line acquisiticns 
system at Washington Stace Universty 
Library. 


In 

CARROLL, DEWEY E, 
Proceedings of the 1969 clinic on libriry 
applications of data processing, 1970, 
p.5o-66, 


Subject Organization 


ANNAN, G. L., and FELTER, J. W., eds. 
noes of medical library practice; ard 


Chicago: Medical Library Association, 
1970. 
411p. 


BUNCH, ANTONIA J. 
Hospital and health science libraries in 
the United States, Edinburgh: Scottish 
Hospital Centre, 1970. 
ie: (Sir Evelyn Wrench Travelling Fel- 

ship for Libraries, 1969). 


KRUMHOLZ, WALTER 
Die Situation der sozialwissenschaftlicien 
Dokumentation in der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland, 


Nachrichten fur Dokumentation, vol 21, 
no.6, December 1970, p.256~8. 
Documentation in the field of social 


sciences in the German Federal Repubic. 


HAUFF, VOLKER 

Informationsbedurfrisse in den Gerell- 
schaftswissenschaften: der Bedarf emnes 
Politikers. 

Nachrichten fiir Dokumentation, vol.21, 03.6, 
December 1970, p.263-5. 

Development of oradan systems for 
the politician and the Deutscher Bundes- 


tag. 


SCHWARTZ, EUGENE and others 
Educational and commercial utilization of 
a chemical information centre. Chiccgo, 
UL: IIT Research Institute, Compater 
Research Center, ‘fd 1970, 
131p. (PB 193097 


SHEEHY, EUGENE P., mee 
Guide to reference 
suppL, 1967-8. 


oks; 8th ed., znd 
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Chicago: American Library Association, 
1970. 
165p. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, Center for 
Research in Scientific Communication. 
The information-dissemination process 
associsted with the production of journal 
articles on geophysics. 

Baltimore, Mad? che the Center, 1970. 
61p. (PB 192126) 


Reprography 

BARRETT, W. J. 
35 mm microfilming for drawing offices. 
London: Focal Press 1970. 240 506987. 
135p- 


ee pea o Quarter 1970, p.7-8, 22. 
tt on ISO and its microfilm activities, 
uded an explanation of the structure of 

ISO and report of a recent meeting of the 

ISO Documentary Reproduction Com- 

muttet, 


THIELE, GEORG 
Was Eietet die Reprographie der Dokumen- 
tation heute? 

Nachrichien ftir Dokumentation, vol.21, 
no. 6, December 1970, p.266-8. 
Reprographic techniques in documenta- 
tion. 


VER HULST, JACK 
Ultrafilm information system. 

In 

HENDERSON, M. M. 
Proceedings of the Conference on image 
storage and transmission systems for 
libraries, 1969, 1970, paper N. 


25D. 


HUELSKORTYER, W, R. 
y es image display. 
HENDERSON, M. M. 


Proceedings of the Conference on image 
a and transmission systems for 


? 1969, 1979, paper P. 


MYERS, WILBUR C. , 
Remote viewing and printing of graphic 
matevials, 


In 
HENDERSON, M, M. 
of the Conference on 
storage and transmission systems 
libraries, 1969, 1970, paper K. 
IIp. 
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FULTON, JAMES T. 
„ss transmission for the library. 


HENDERSON, M. 
Proceedings of the Conference on image 


sto and transmission systems for 
libraries, 1969, 1970, paper D. 
¥3p. 


MINER, ROBERT A. 
Use of video stores for storage and re- 
ne of graphic information. 


HENDERSON, 
Poed es of the Conference on yoy 
storage and transmission systems 
libraries, 1969, 1970, paper C. 
13p. 


COOKE, L, R. 
A. guide to Computer Output Microfilm 
resources in the United Kingdom. 
NRCd Bulletin, vol.4, no.1, Winter 1970/71, 


5-9. 
Reference information and bureau services 
being offered for the Computer Output 
Microfilm techniques. 


AVEDON, DON M. 


Glossary standard for Computer Output 
Microfilm. Second draft (subject to modi- 
fication.) 


The Journal of aah A vol.4, no.r, 
October-November 1970, p.58-61. 
Definitions of terms Ta the COM 
field. 


Printing and Publishing 

BAILEY, HERBERT 8. 
The art and science of book publishing. 
New York and London: Harper & Row, 


1970. 
216p. 


SEMLER, E. G. 
What’s wrong with the technical press? 
Chartered Mechanical Engineer, vol.17, no.11, 

December 1970, p.491—4, 5094- 
Different types of technical journals and 
publications and their usefulness for the 


engineer. 


OWEN, E. 
The dawn of micro-publighing e 
New Scientist, vol.48, 00.732, 31 December 


1970, p. 600-1. 
use of micro-printing to peoe 
micro-books as opposed to micro-filming. 


COMPARATIVE study of copyright law: the 


right of reproduction. 
Copyright “Lalletin, vol.4, no.3, Quarterly 


Review, 1970, p.9-42. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Summary of provisions set out in national 
legislations. 


DAS RECHT zor Herstellung von fotomechani- 
schen Vervielfatigungen. 
Dokumentation, Fachbibliothek, Werks- 
buchersi, vol.1g, no.1, November/December 


1970, P.9—14. 
e law of copyright in relation to photo- 
uction. 


graphic repr 


Administration and Management 


WITHERS, F. N. 
Standards for library service. 
Paris: Unesco, 1970. 
228p. (COM/WS/151). 


JONES, K. H. 

Management theory and the public library: 
technique or revolution. 

Labrary Association Record, vol.73, no.1, 
pouty 1971, p-10-12, 

lements of the General Systems Theory 

of Mana t are discussed and slated 
to public library practices, 


HAMILTON, M. J. DE C, 
Members in libraries. Staffing sur- 
vey 1970: preli report. 
Library Association Record, vol.72, 10.12, 
December 1970, p.370-1. 
Results of survey of L.A. members em- 


ployed in special libraries. 


EMERY, RICHARD 
Staff communications: a necessary activity. 
Library World, vol.7z, 10.846, December 
1970, p.175—80. 


JASKI, ERNEST B, 
Professionalizing the paraprofessional. 
ee Libraries, vol.52, no.9, November 

oya 950-5. 

escriptions ag a means of stan- 

ac the special tasks of library 
technician, technical assistants, etc. 


KLOTSBUCHER, ALOIS 
Der Funktlonswandel der Universitats- 
bibliothek und seine Bedeutung fiir die 
Erwerbungspolitik. 

Libri, vol.zo, no. Dk j» 1970» p. .187-205. 
Surveys the boo on activities of 
scientific libration fa a university library. 


VESSEY, H. F. 
The use of microfiche for scientific and 
technical Toras, Neuilly-sur-Seine: 
AGARD, Augus 
f21]p. (AD 711258 eC (AGARD Advisory 
report no. 27) 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL STANDARDS INSTITUTE, 
USA standard for permanent and durable 
library catalogue cards. Sporsor: American 
Library Association, New York: The 
Institute, 1969. 
8p. (USAS Z 85.1-1969) 


ENRIGHT, B. J. 
Non-book/media materials and the library: 
a note, 
Library Association Record, vol.72, no.12, 
December 1970, p.368-9. 
The need for new approach and termi- 
nology for the ‘non-book’ or ‘media 


ma 8. 


SURACE, CECILY }, 
Library circulation systems, 
Santa Monica, Calif.: RAND Corporation, 


1970. 
24p. (P-4338). 


Library Systems 

GREAT BRITAIN. Parliament 
The British Library. Presented to Parlia- 
ment by the Paymaster-General by com- 
mand of her Majesty, January 1971. 
London: HMSO, 1971. 
7p. (Cmnd. 4572) 


FROM the British Museum to the British 


Library. 
The emergence of a promise of action at 
last, with all the details to fill in. 


The Times Literary Supplement, 00.3,594, 
15th January 1971, p.53~-4. 

Details of the White Paper on libraries 
including the proposed British Library. 


LINE, MAURICE 
Automation and the National Libraries. 
The Times Literary Suppisment, 10.4,594, 
15th January 1971, p.58. 
Feasibility study into the applicaticn of 
automatic data ps to the services 
of the national libraries. 


FORSTER, MARGARET 
Yorkshire’s mail order library. 
Books, no.2, Winter, 1970, p.34-8. 
Brief description of the National Lending 
Library and its functions. 


BORU, MAGDA 
Die Széchényi Nationalbibliothek. 
Biblos, vol.19, 10.4, 1970, p.299-303. 
A description of the Hungarian natio 
library. 
ROBERTS, NORMAN 
University libraries. 
Library Association Record, vol.73, no.1, 
anuary 1971, p.7-8. 
t: i progress in 


VOL. 23, NO. 3 


techniques, service and value in the 
academic community and the library world 
in general, 


STONE, C. WALTER, comp. 
Academic change and the library function. 
Papers acl ae a meeting of the College 
and Research Division, Pennsylvania 
Library Association, October 1969. 


Pittsbu Pa.: Pennsylvania Library 
Association, 1970. 
5Op. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Library 
Administration Division. Circulation Control 
Comensittes. 


Circulation policies of academic libraries 
in the United States, 1968. 

Chicago: The Division, 1970. 

9p. 


CHRISTIANSON, ELIN B. 
Special libraries and interlibrary coopera- 
tion. 
Illinois Libraries, vol.ṣ52, 10.9, November 


1970, p.920-3. 
Speci libraries and their resources as part 
of tke library community. 


THOMSON, SARAH KATHERINE 
Interlibrary loan procedure manual. 
Chicago: Interlibrary Loan Committee, 
American Library Association, 1970. 
116p.; diagrs. 


Professional Activity 
FOSKETT, D. J. 
The changing role of the librarian. 
The Times Literary Supplement, 00.3,594, 
gs January 1971, p.63-4. 
e role of the librarian in the new and 
changing library services. 


MALEK, RUDOLF 
On the origin of the International organi- 
zation of libraries (IFLA). 
Libri, vol.z0, 00.3, 1970, p.222~4. 


FARRADANE, J. E. L. 
The Institute: the first twelve years. 
The Information Scientist, vol.4, no.4, 
December, 1970, p.143~51. 
Account of the Institute of Information 
Scientist’s foundation, development and 
activities. 


CAMPBELL, D. J. and others 


The Institute’s future. 
The ormation Scientist, volg, nog 
De , 1970, p. 1§3~72. 


The Institute of Information Scientists, 
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MARCO, GUY A. Ottawa: Canadian Library Association, 
The idea of an international library school. 1970. 


Library World, vol.72, no. 346, Di December 168p. 


1970, P-T9I—3. 
* ASSOCIATION NATIONALE DE LA RECHERCHE 
TECHNIQUE 
* ANDERSON, BERYL L., comp Centres francais de documentation scienti- 


Special libraries and information centres fique et technique: domaines d'activité ex 
in Canada: a directory; 1970 revision . liste des responsables. 


for the Canadian Association of Special Paris: la Dokumentation Frangais, 1970. 
Libraries and Information Services. 211p. 
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MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ascepiance of advertisements for publication in 
Proceedings does not imply Aslib support for or 
endorsement of the goods or services advertised. 


Membet’s advertisement rates: first 15 words 


(minimum), sop (ios); P (74) cis each 
additional word. rop (2s) umber re- 
quired. (No agency discount.) A separate 


section of these columns is available to non- 
members at £3 per 8.c.i. 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
TRANSLATIONS from Russian and Ger- 
man into English, G. L. Cairns, ma, 92 South- 
wood Lane, London N6. Tel. 01-340 8990. 


TECHNICAL SWEDISH, DANISH, 
NORWEGIAN translated by J. T. Crad- 
dock, B com, FIL, Ekard, Ray Park Avenue, 
Maidenhead, Berks. Maidenhead 24931. 


UE gE ed lr nag RUSSIAN/ 
ENGLISH translations. Chemistry, ae 
biology, zoology. D. A. Fraser, BA, MIL, 
Gresley Road, London Nrg 3 Jz. ‘rel: 
o1~-272 3664. 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARS, DIC, C.ENG, 
MIMM, FIL. Member of Translators’ Guild, 
Romanian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. o1-736 1912. 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS FROM 
JAPANESE, CHINESE, RUSSIAN, 
CZECH and West European languages into 
English and/or German. A. K. B.Sc., 
‘Glenside’, Lower Leigh Rd., Pontnewynydd, 
Pontypool, Mon. TeL Pontypool 3689 
(After 6 p.m.). 


MEDICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, BIO- 
LOGICAL translations from French, Roman- 
ian and Portuguese into Enplish and from 
English into French and Romanian. Dr. J. 
Jacobson, 94 Temple Fortune Lane, NW11. 
OI~45§ TOTO. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Russian, German and Polish into English. 
B. Klipstein, B sc(pons), 1 Glenview Grove, 
Shipley, Yorkshire, Tel. Shipley 58215. 


TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
translations from English into Russian. Mrs 
O. Linsley, 31 Parke Road, Barnes, London 
SW13. Tel. o1-748 8822. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
porine into ree lish. R. A. Scutt, BA, 48 

merset Avenue W est Wimbledon, London 
SWa2o. Tel. WIMbledon 1713 (01-946 1713). 


TRANSLATIONS: ania SCIENTIFIC, 
all west-European langua J. Smuts, 8 sc 
(ENGINEERING), FIL, 12 orndene Avenue, 
London Nit. Tel. 01-360 7723- 


TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
lations into/from English, German, Dutch 
sad Prenk A. M. TL. Spala, FIL, NGV, 
6 Lakeside, West Ealing, London W13.8HN 
Tel. o1-998 1045. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS in all west 
European languages. Electronics and other 
special fields, Camera copy, printing. Peter 
Suchodolski, FO” (ENG o 70 Greenfield 
Gardens, London NW2. Tel. 01-458 2239. 


AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, camera copy or printed. 
E. W. Sykes, FIL, 39 West Close, Wembley, 
Middlesex, HA9 Pf. Tel. 01-904 4273. 


For sale 


FUEL ABSTRACTS AND CURRENT 
TITLES. A monthly survey of about 800 
articles of world-wide origin on all fuels 
their ya Bees: ae and 
wastes u pollution aspects). £21 p.a. 
(US $51) A TA indexes an aig 
Apply: The Editor, Institute of Fuel, 18 
Devonshire Street, London WIN 2AU. 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


requires 


DEPUTY 


MEDIGAL LIBRARIAN 


Medical Lib provides Information and 
bibliographical services for medical peo- 
ple overseas and acts in an advisory capa- 
city to headquarters departments. The 
Library issues the monthly British Medica! 
Book List and the bimonthly British 
Medical Index. The officer appointed 
should be experienced In compilation of 
specialised bibliographies, and would be 
expected to deal with requests for 
information, to select books and period- 
Icals for Council exhibitions overseas, to 
assist in the Indexing of articles from 
British medical perlodicals and the com- 

ilatlon of The British Medical Book List. 

he duties would also Include interview- 


ing and helping medical visitors from 
overseas. 

Candidates should have a professional 
qualification In librarlanship or Informa- 
tion science and experience in a medical 
orsclentificlibrary or information service. 
A knowledge of medical publishing 
would be useful. 

Salary scale £2107 to £2517. Non-con- 
tributory superannuation scheme with 
transfer arrangements. 

Write quoting F/I/H3 to Staff 
Recruitment Department, 65, Davies 
Street, London, WIY 2AA, for fur- 
ther cularsand application form 
to be submitted by l4th April. 


(ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 


An assistant Is required for the Technical Library and 
Information Services of the Process Research Department 
of Allied Breweries Limited at Burton upon Trent. 

Applicants should be science graduates and be able to 
abstract and translate publications in German. 

Applications, giving details of age, experlence and 
qualifications, should be submitted to: 


Personnel Officer 


Staff), 
Allied Breweries © K) Limited, 


107 Station Street, 
Burton on Trent, 
Staffs. 


Telephone: Burton on Trent 5651 


= -Allied Breweries (UK) Limited 7 


jas 





Head of Information Services 
LONDON 


An international firm of chartered accountants and management consultants wishes 
to appoint a Head of Information Services. 

The firm provides a service in the financial, economic, marketing, production, 
computer and organisation fields to clients in both the private and public sector. 

The Head of Information Services will be required to undertake information 
searches in these and related subjects, to co-ordinate and control the existing library 
and information service end to initiate developments to meet the firm’s wide-ranging 
and expanding information needs. This is a new appointment. 


Basic requirements: 
* 2 University degree 
* a professional qualification in library or information science 
* at least § years’ experience in a special library preferably with emphasis on 
economics or management subjects 
* proven administrative and creative ability 


The initial salary will be negotiable from £2,500. 


Brief but comprehensive details of your salary and career to date, which will be 
treated in the strictest confidence, should be sent to Box 171, Aslib. 


Foreign information 


is valuable only when swiftly and accurately translated. ELB 
Languages Group has many years’ experience in supplying trans- 
lations and abstracts, with special resources in the less common 
languages. 


Work is carried out by specialists in the subjects concerned in 
order to ensure absolute authenticity of terminology. 


Full particulars from S. C. Cave at: 


ELB Languages Group Ltd., 


61 Carey Street, London, W.C.2. 
Tel: 01-242 9276 





The latest research reports from Aslib... 


The Distribution of Scientific and 
Technical Libraries and Users 


in Great Britain 


ALEXANDRA PRESANIS 


A contribution to the planning of a rational library service in Britain, 
this report ascertains how needs are met by current library provision. 
The first part studies the geographical distribution of libraries and the 
public availability of science/technology literature. The relationships 
between the broad subject of a library—general, science, engineering/ 
technology, agriculture, medicine—and its location, type and size are 
studied in detail. The report analyses the distribution of people qualified 
in the above subjects and attempts to relate this to the distribution of 
libraries. 
Occasional Publication No. 6 £1-40 net; £1:00 to members 
SBN: 85412 031 1 


Quantitative Data in Science 
and Technology 


BRENDA MOUNTSTEPHENS, AVERIL OSBORN 

and MARGARET SLATER 

This is a study of the current problems in the provision and use of 
scientific and technical data. The analysis includes a survey of recent 
literature on aspects of data use and compilation, and a study of the 
habits of scientists, engineers and non-technical personnel in their use of 
data available in scientific and technical libraries. Finally, there is a report 


on the operations of eight UK data centres with examples of how data 
is currently being compiled. 


Occasional Publication No. 7 £1-24 net; £0:90 to members 
SBN: 85412 032 X 


Aslib Publications 


3 Belgrave Square 
London SW1 


Flank Xerox and Xerox are regletered trade marks of Rank Xerox Linked. 





“Tf you can’t see the film, Perkins, read the book.” 


Microfilm is certainly the cheapest way of 16 mm. roll film, microfilm aperture cards or 


storing information, But when you have to e. 

distribute that information to seven or eight The end result is big clear prints on ordinary 
then the sensible thing is to get paper, up to 18” x 24”, ready for binding. 
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Library Editions 
Write for lists of this important series of Library Editions, available 
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As reprint agents for THE LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES 
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Aslib Directory 
EDITED BY BRIAN J. WILSON 
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The object of the GUIDE TO REFERENCE MATERIAL is to provide a sign-post 
to reference books and bibliographies published mainly In recent years. 
international in scope, It has some emphasis on British-publilshed works. It 
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for use In general and special library reference work; as an ald to library 
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£5 per volume 
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April 1971 Number 4 
ASLIB CALENDAR 1971 


Midlands/Northern Branch Joint Conference. Royal Cambridge 
Hotel, Cambridge. 


Aslib visit to NRLSI, Bayswater Division, London W2. 4.30 p.m, 
Biological Group visit to Biodeterioration Centre, Aston, 
Birmingham. 
Co-ordinate Indexing Group meeting and lecture. Aslib. 3.30 p.m. 
Aslib Evening Meeting. ‘Mass-Observation archive at Sussex 
University’, by Mr Tom Harrisson. Imperial College, London. 
5 for 5.30 p.m. 


Social Sciences Group evening meeting and lecture: ‘The 
INFROSS Project’, by M. B. Line. Aslib. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 

Aslib Annual General Meeting. Aslib. 

sth Aslib Annual Lecture. ‘Words and documents’, by Dr H. 
Coblans. Senate House, London University. 6 p.m. 

Co-ordinate Indexing Group meeting and lecture. Aslib. 3.30 p.m. 
Aslib One-Day Symposium: Problems of using external informa- 
tion services. Royal Aeronautical Society, Hamulton Place, Wr. 


Electronics Group 13th Annual Conference. Churchill College, 
Cambridge. 
Aeronautical Group Annual Conference. Cranfield Institute of 
Technology. 


Aslib 45th Annual Conference. Darmstadt, W. Germany. 
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Fifth Aslib Annual Lecture 

Aslib’s fifth Annual Lecturer will be Dr Herbert Coblans, an internationally 
respected figure in the library and documentation field. He will be well known 
to many members of Aslib as the Managing Editor of the Journal of Documentation 
and as a former member of the staff of Aslib. 

Originally a South African graduate in physical chemistry, Dr Coblans 
lectured in that subject at the University of Natal. He subsequently qualified as a 
librarian and directed the Unesco Library in Paris (1949—50). His association 
with the Fédération Internationale de Documentation dates from this period. 
From 1957 he was a member of the Editorial Board of the Revue Internationale de 
la Documentation, and later became Editor during the last four years of its 
existence. In 1954 he organized the Scientific Information Service of the 
European Organization for Nuclear Research (CERN) in Geneva and remained 
its Head for ten years until he joined the Research Department of Aslib. In 
1968 he led a team at the International Atomic Energy Agency (on secondment) 
in Vienna in the planning of an International Nuclear Information System 
(INIS). He retired in 1969 but has carried on as Managing Editor of the Journal 
of Documentation. 

Entitled “Words and Documents’, the Annual Lecture will be delivered at the 
William Beveridge Hall, Senate House, University of London, at 6 p.m. on 
Wednesday, 9th June 1971. The following is an abstract of the paper Dr 
Coblans will present: 


Our stock-in-trade is basically simple—words packaged in documents. These documents are 
stored in libraries and it is by the quality of the description of their contents that they are made 
usable. At the lowest level that description is in natural language and as the demands of 
communication widen, so identification must become more standardized, approximating to a 
meta-language as used in indexing and classification. The history of documentation consists of 
swings of the pendulum in relation to how much intellectual effort must be applied to recognize 
patterns of order and thus to ensure efficient retrieval. 

Natutal language should not and cannot be standardized. There is no satisfactory Esperanto 
for the transfer of information contained in documents. There are only rather crude approxima- 
tions: alphabetical subject terms, hierarchical classifications, intermediate switching languages. 
At present, we are moving into a phase where research and some practice point to free text 
searching as an economic solution, which is made possible by computer processing. The 
assumption is that the words of a title or an abstract have enough information content to 
differentiate documents in response to user needs. This, like the machine translation of natural 
languages, is probably a false god. Actually it is computational linguistics which has made us 
more aware than ever before, that natural language, its comprehension and use, is so variable, 
rich and infinitely flexible, that the algorithms of computer programming just cannot keep pace 
with the genius of creative language. 

There are no unique or cheap panaceas, no short cuts. If scientific research and technological 
applications are worthwhile, then the cost of recording the results in documents and making 
their contents widely known are just as important as the original research. This means that 
within the framework of the generators and the users of documents there must be ordered 
documentation, a minimum of standardization, the sharing of intellectual effort and the neces- 
sary international planning. 

But it is argued by those who, like McLuhan, believe that ‘electronic’ man is 2 new and 
revolutionary phenomenon, that these potentialities make the ‘Gutenberg’ world obsolescent. 
The traditional forms—the book, the periodical, the learned paper—are bound to wither away 
since the modern technology of communication (computers, TV, satellite transmission) 
determines the way people think and behave. “The medium is the message’. Even if most of us 
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agree that McLuhan is a questionable, though admittedly seductive, prophet, it is clear that the 

‘media’ do influence documentation, as the post-war years have shown. Nevertheless it is 

doubtful whether the basic interplay of words and documents will change radically in the 

foreseeable future. The problem is how scientific and scholarly inquiry is transformed into 

knowledge. As long as scientists work within the present pattern of human physiology and 

psychology, new technology will only modify, not revolutionize, the traditional methods of 
information. 

By far the most serious danger for a sane relationship between man and the records of his 
work is that rapid and uncontrolled growth, that ‘inexorable exponential’ which leads to g 
machine-dominated civilization. Somehow we must survive as the guardians of the physical 
documents and their interpreters, those who match the document with the user through the 
manipulation of words. Therefore our profession must be based on a high level of education, 
great integrity, and international outlook and the capacity to accept compromise in shared 
activity, 


The Mass-Observation archive at Sussex University 

The speaker at the Aslib evening meeting to be held on 19th May at Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, will be Mr Tom Harrisson, DSO, OBE, 
Director of Mass-Observation and Senior Research Associate in Anthropology 
and South-East Asia Program at Comell University. The subject of his talk 
will be the Mass-Observation’s archive which has come to rest at Sussex 
University. 

The name of Tom Hartisson is irrevocably linked with Sarawak: he led an 
Oxford University Expedition to Central Borneo before he was twenty-five; 
he was the first man to be parachuted into Borneo to organize guerillas in 
Sarawak and Dutch Borneo before the Allied landing (1944-5); and he was 
Curator of the Sarawak Museum from 1947 to 1966. 

He might have called his lecture to Aslib ‘Head hunters at home’, for he 
claims that he came to study ‘the cannibals in Britain’ after living for a year 
among the cannibal mountain tribes of Melekula. Thus in 1938 he started with 
Charles Madge a new type of social research organization, called Mass-Observa- 
tion. In his recording of attitudes, customs and quirks of behaviour he brought 
to bear the anthropologist’s eye that gave us some of his best known books— 
Living among cannibals; The people of Sarawak; Brunei: background to a revolt. 
War begins at home, People in production, Home propaganda embody some of the 
findings of Mass-Observation in the early war years. His methods pointed the 
way to many of the social survey and polling techniques of today and his 
material is both freshly original and unique. 

The Chairman of the meeting will be Mr Alec Hughes, Assistant Secretary 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. The meeting begins 
at 5.30 p.m. (tea 5 p.m.). 


Electronics Group Conference 

The 13th Electronics Group Annual Conference will be held from Friday 9th 
to Sunday 11th July at Churchill College, Cambridge. Transport, for those who 
have notified the Conference Secretary that they require it, will meet the train 
which leaves Liverpool Street at 16.36 and arrives at Cambridge at 17.42. The 
conference fee is £12, but this is reduced to {11.50 for fees paid before the end 
of the conference. 
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The programme consists of two very topical technical papers, one on holo- 
gtaphy and lasers, the other on pattern recognition. It includes a paper on the 
present and future of microforms in libraries and one on financing a library/ 
information service by operating a cost recovery system. The very successful 
practical demonstration session inaugurated last year will be repeated, the 
theme being information storage and retrieval. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Group on Saturday afternoon will be 
followed by a visit to some of the more historically interesting colleges and also 
to Heffer’s new bookshop. 


Social Sciences Group 

Interest in the Group’s activities, particularly attendance at meetings, has 
proved without doubt the truth of the proposal made some eighteen months ago 
that such a Group was needed. The Group’s meetings have been well attended 
and the papers published in this issue, given at the Group’s highly successful 
weekend conference held in Loughborough in January, exemplify the high 
standard of the papers which have been presented. Following the first AGM of 
the Group on 8th February, Mr A. F. Comfort gave an interesting and amusing 
paper on the compilation of a guide to government information, an SSRC 
project on which he is engaged. A further interesting talk was given to the 
Group on 15th April by Dr N. Bradburn, Director of the National Opinion 
Research Centre in Chicago. A meeting of the Group is also planned for 1st 
June at which Mr Maurice Line will talk on the results of the INFROSS project. 
Other suggestions being followed up are for meetings on the subjects of trans- 
lations of social science materials, political science records, newspapers, welfare 
information for industry, and social science terminology. 

A working party of the Group has been considering methods of compiling 
registers of research and has now formulated guide lines to assist the compilers 
of future registers, together with a standard form for entries in research registers 
which it is proposed should be used, and it is expected that these will be available 
shortly. A working party on information services for social workers continues 
its work which, it is anticipated, will lead eventually to an improvement in such 
services. 

At the end of 1970 the membership of the Group was 93 (34 national, univer- 
sity and college libraries, 23 industrial firms, 18 societies and institutions, 11 
individual members, and 7 government departments). Members of Aslib are 
reminded that membership of Groups is not automatic; there is no additional 
subscription for Group membership, but to be advised of meetings and other 
activities of the Social Sciences Group they must advise Aslib Headquarters 
of their interest in the Group. 


Center of Scientific and Technological Information, Tel-Aviv 

As announced in the June 1970 issue, the Center of Scientific and Techno- 
logical Information in Tel-Aviv is currently conducting a one-year course 
in information science for postgraduate students. Among recent visiting lecturers 
on the course have been Mr Felix Liebesny, Chairman of the Aslib Council, 
who gave a series of lectures on sources of information; Dr D. V. Arnold 
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of ICI and a former member of the Aslib Council, who lectured on infor- 
mation in industry; and Dr D. J. Campbell, also a Council member, who spoke 
on classification. 

While in Israel Mr Liebesny also visited Tel-Aviv University and the Haifa 
Technion where he gave talks on Aslib and its activities. 


R. S. Hutton Collection at the City University 

The Skinners’ Library of The City University has been presented by Mrs 
S. M. Hutton with the personal library of the late Professor R. S. Hutton, first 
Goldsmiths’ Professor of Metallurgy at Cambridge University and a principal 
founder of Aslib. 

The collection contains over one thousand items, ranging over the interests 
of Professor Hutton’s successive appointments, from his lectureship in electro- 
metallurgy at Manchester University in 1900 to the Chair in Cambridge which 
he held from 1931 to 1942. It also covers his period as Director of the British 
Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association and it was during this time that he 
helped to found Aslib in 1924. 

The City University is therefore a particularly appropriate recipient of his 
collection since it contains the country’s first Centre for Information Science, 
the work of which is closely related to the objectives and interests for which 
Aslib was founded, and for which Professor Hutton worked energetically all 
his life. 


FID/OM (Operating Machine Systems) 

The Council of the International Federation for Documentation (FID) have 
confirmed that with effect from ist April 1971, the Secretariat of the FID/OM 
study committee has been transferred from West Germany to Aslib. Mr D. H. 
Barlow of INSPEC has been nominated as Secretary. 


Mr Leslie Patrick 

Mr Leslie Patrick of the College of Librarianship, Wales, and a former 
Chairman of the Aslib Council, has recently agreed to serve as the British 
representative to the FID’s study committee on developing countries (FTD/DC). 


Courses on book indexing 

An introductory course on book indexing for persons with no, or little, 
experience is to be held at the Willesden College of Technology from 28th June 
to 1st July. An advanced course for experienced indexers has also been arranged; 
this will take place from 21st to 24th June. 

Both courses have been arranged by the Society of Indexers in conjunction 
with the Willesden College of Technology. 

Particulars of both courses can be obtained from: The Director, Book 
Indexing Courses, c/o Department of Liberal Studies, Willesden College of 
Technology, Denzil Road, London, NWi1o 2XD; or The Editor, The Indexer, 
41 Milton Road, Harpenden, Herts. Stamped and addressed foolscap envelopes 
should be enclosed with requests for particulars. 
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Curator or Informaticist 

At a meeting of the Library Education Group of the Library Association, to 
be held at the LA on 18th May 1971, Mr D. J. Foskett, Librarian of the London 
University Institute cf Education, and Chairman of the LA Education Commit- 
tee, will speak on the subject “Curator or Infcrmaticist’—-another look at the 
degree of concord between the disciplines of librarianship and information 
work. 

Mr Foskett’s interest in this topic is of several years’ standing: for his latest 
contribution on the subject, see his article, entitled ‘Informatics’, in the Decem- 
ber 1970 issue of the Joarnal of Documentation. 

The meeting begins at 6 p.m. and all are welcome. 


Reference book awards 

Two new awards—designed to acknowledge excellence in reference books— 
have been established by the Library Association. One will be for a reference 
book and the other for a bibliography. 

The first is to be named after Mr Lionel McColvin, former Librarian of 
Westminster and an outstanding figure in the field of public librarianship, and 
the second after Mr Theodore Besterman, internationally known as a biblio- 
grapher. Both Mr McColvin and Mr Besterman are Honorary Fellows of the 
Library Association. 

The awards will be made annually for books first published in the United 
Kingdom. Among the qualifications for them will be the authority of the work 
and the quality and kind of its articles or entries, the accessibility and the 
arranpement of the information; its scope and coverage; relevance and quality 
of illustration; qualizy of the indexing; adequacy of the bibliographies and 
references; the up-to-dateness of the information; the physical presentation; 
and the originality of the work. 

The types of work eligible for the McColvin Medal will include encyclo- 
paedias and dictionaries; bibliographical dictionaries; annuals; year books and 
directories; handbooks and compendia or data; and atlases. The Besterman 
Medal will be awarded for an outstanding bibliography or guide to the literature. 

For further information contact Michael Yelland, Research Officer, the 
Library Association, 7 Ridgmount Street, London WC1. 


International Symposium on ‘Management and Innovation’ 

ISC International Management of St Gallen, Switzerland, are organizing an 
international symposium on the subject of ‘Management and Innovation’, to be 
held at the St Gall Graduate School of Economics and Business Administration 
from 24th to 26th May 1971. The symposium is being held under the auspices 
of the Swiss Minister of the Economy and fve other European Economic 
Ministers. 

Eleven speakers from eight different countries, including senior executives 
from well-known companies, as well as distinguished academics in the field 
of management and business studies, will discuss such subjects as: ‘Innovation 
and commerce’; ‘Innovative management in industry’; ‘Computers and inno- 
vation’; and “Co-operation between industry and scientific institutes for the 
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promotion of innovation’. Panel discussions will take place, and working parties 
set up, to consider the topics being discussed on each particular day. Coverage 
of the conference is also being planned by the news media from a number of 
countries. 

For further details contact: Wolfgang Schuerer, MBA, President, ISC 
International Management, POB 706, CH-goor St Gallen, Switzerland. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


BAHR, HOWARD M. ed. Disaffiliated man: essays and bibliography on skid 
row, vagrancy, and outsiders. Toronto, University Press; London, OUP, 
1971. 428 pp. £4.50 (SBN 8020 1613 8) 

The first quarter of this book consists of five introductory essays, some dealing 
with skid row and its men, and others treating more common forms of disaffilia- 
tion, such as widowhood and religious defection. These essays, each written 
by an expert in the field, are designed to introduce the bibliography which 
follows, summarize certain aspects of the literature, and point to research 
opportunities, 

The annotated bibliography, which forms the bulk of the book, is intended to 
facilitate access to the extensive literature on social disaffiliation which is often 
‘lost’ in the literature of various other disciplines, e.g. sociology, psychology, 
law, gerontology, urban planning, and medicine. A number of subject headings 
are used in the bibliography, such as “Taverns and bars’, “The law’, ‘Journalistic 
and literary accounts’, ‘Employment and unemployment’, and each section in 
turn covers ‘books’, ‘articles’ and ‘other works’. The annotations give infor- 
mation about the author’s general thesis and conclusions; for works reporting 
empirical research, the annotation identifies the problem studied, the research 
site, sample size, methods applied, and major findings. Unpublished works not 
available in English are usually annotated in greater detail. Most studies cited 
were conducted in the USA, but studies from other national settings, including 
a number from Britain, are also included. 

This work should be a valuable tool to social workers and others involved 
in the increasingly complex and varied problems associated with the disafilated 
in modern society. 


CLARK, Sir FIFE. The Central Office of Information. London, Allen & Un- 
win, 1970. 184 pp. £2.50. New Whitehall Series No. 15 (prepared under the 
auspices of The Royal Institute of Public Administration). (ISBN o 04 
351035 3) 

Written by the Director-General of the COI for the last sixteen years, this 
book is a thorough and authoritative account of the functions and respon- 
sibilities of this non-ministerial government department. 

The author traces the development of government information services from 
before the First World War up to the establishment of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion in 1939, out of which grew the COI itself in 1946. The various services 
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which the COI provides are then fully described: for example, the Overseas 
Press Services, which provide press material on British affairs to British embassies 
and High Commissions throughout the world; publications, reference and radio 
services; film, television and photographic material used to inform the public 
on such matters as safety and health, to encourage recruitment to public services, 
and generally to disseminate information throughout the world on all aspects of 
British policy and achievements. Other chapters include: a description of the 
management of an advertising campaign (e.g. on the recent conversion to 
decimal currency, the success of which has depended largely on the effectiveness 
of the publicity being carried out by the COI since 1967); promoting British 
publications abroad; and an interesting account of the COPs role in the design 
and production of the British pavilions at the Brussels, Montreal and Osaka 
World Fairs. 

‘Presentation of purely factual material without commentary or colourful 
writing, in such a way that the facts tell their own story’, is the style which 
predominates through most of this work. A final chapter, however, is devoted 
to more general commentary and reflections. Particular emphasis is placed on 
the fact that the COI is so¢ a propaganda instrument for use by the party in 
power, and the chapter outlines the conventions which have been established 
to prevent this from happening. It may perhaps have been more suitable if, 
because of its implications, this point had been made quite clear to the reader in 
the introduction to, rather than as a conclusion of, the ‘purely factual material’, 
Otherwise, this is an extremely useful, and welcome, addition to this series. 


GRAY, LIONEL F. ed. Janes major companies of Europe: 1971 edition. 
London, Sampson Low, Marston, 1970. Various paging. £15. (SBN 354 
000 73 x) 

The second edition of this work to be published under this title has recently 
appeared: it was formerly Beerman’s Financial Yearbook of Europe. The com- 
panies included are arranged alphabetically under their main subject field of 
interest. The entry for each company now begins at the head of a page which 
makes the information given clearer. However, this new arrangement has 
meant a considerable expansion in the number of pages in the volume which has 
necessitated the omission of the tables of statistics and information on taxation. 

The details given for each company include the address, names of directors, 
subsidiary companies, capital, and information from the accounts for each of 
the last five years up to and including 1969. Forty-five companies appear for 
the first time in this edition. There is an alphabetical index of companies and an 
index under country of domicile. A glossary of financial terms shows the 
equivalent of English words in ten languages. 


WHO OWNS WHOM (Continental edition). Vols. 1 & 2: a directory of parent, 
associate and subsidiary companies, 1970/71. roth edition. London, Roskill, 
1971. Various paging. £10 each vol.; £16 set. 


Once again the Continental edition of Who Owns Whom is in two volumes, 
with the same arrangement as the 1969/70 edition. It departs from previous 
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years, however, in the extended coverage given to tax-haven countries, begin- 
ning with Luxembourg and Switzerland, and it is intended to cover the other 
major countries in a similar way in future editions. 

The directory now lists some 90,000 parent and subsidiary companies and 
has been increased as a whole by about 15 per cent. The introduction in par- 
ticular should not be overlooked since it provides useful information and statis- 
tics on the European company, mergers, the EEC and Britain, and other aspects 
of business in Europe. 


WITTKOWSKI, ADOLF. Die Internationalen Wirtschaftsorganisationen im 
Schrifttum. Teil 1: Allgemeines Schrifttum—Atlantik-Charta—Vereinte 
Nationen. Kiel, Institut für Weltwirtschaft, 1969. 426 pp. DM39.50. 


This is the first of several volumes to be published in a series on the literature 
of international economic organizations. The contents of this volume include 
general bibliographies and sections on the Atlantic Charter, the United Nations 
and its various Economic Commissions. 

Within each section the publications are listed in chronological order in the 
language in which they were originally published, and the entries are given 
running numbers through the volume. There is an index of personal names, an 
index of corporate bodies, and a detailed contents list in German gives the head- 
ing of each section. 

This volume appears to cover its chosen subject field throughly, and should 
prove a useful tool of reference, although a detailed subject index might make 
it more usable. 


ASLIB SOCIAL SCIENCES GROUP 
CONFERENCE ON PRIMARY 
MATERIALS IN THE SOCIAL 

SCIENCES 


INTRODUCTION 


From rst to 3rd January 1971 at Loughborough University of Tech- 
nology the Aslib Social Sciences Group held a Conference which had 
as ths theme “Primary Materials in the Social Sciences’, Over seventy 
librarians from national, wniversity, government and special libraries 
heard papers on the needs of researchers and practitioners in six of 
the major subjects in the field. The speakers were Professor D. Swann 
of Loughborough University (economics), Professor G. S. Bain of the 
SSRC Industrial Relations Research Unit at Warwick University 
(industrial relations), Mr P. Laslett of Cambridge University 
(historical demography), Professor Kathleen Jones of York University 
(social administration), Dr M. Rush of Exeter Uniwersity (politics 
and political science) and Mrs Brenda White of Edinburgh University 
(arban and regional planning). Each of them described the sources 
relevant to their subject, discussed problems of access and suggested 
ways in which provision could be improved both nationally and locally. 

Three of the papers, those by Swann, Rush and White, are reprinted 
here. They are followed by statements made during the Conference by 
representatives of two of the libraries most deeply involved at the 
national level, Mr R. J. Fulford of the British Museum and Mr 
D. A. Clarke of the British Library of Political and Economic 
Science. Finally, Mr M. B. Line of Bath University of Technology, 
Chairman of the Social Sciences Group, draws conclusions from the 
proceedings which could be helpful te the British Libraries Board in 
the formulation cf a national policy for these important but often 
neglected materiais. A preliminary note by Mr J. E. Pemberton 
of Warwick University, who organized the Conference, was printed 
in toe February issue. 

The paper presented by Professor Bain ts unfortunately too long for 
Aslib Proceedings, bat it ts hoped that it will appear elsewhere. 
Those by Laslett and Jones are not yet available. 
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D. SWANN 
Professor of Economics, Loughborough University of Technology 


Paper presented at the Social Sctences Group rst Annual Conference, Loughborough, 
rst-3rd January 1971 


I SHOULD begin by saying that in addressing the Social Sciences Group of 
Aslib I feel not only a sense of pleasure but also that I am perpetrating the act 
of carrying coals to Newcastle. Having said that I should add that what I have 
to say consists of my own personal views. They reflect my research interests 
which lie in the fields of industrial economics—specifically monopoly and re- 
strictive practices policy—and international economics—specifically the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. Let me finally put you on your guard by pointing 
out that it is a notorious fact that no two economists think alike on any topic. 

What I have to say falls into two sections. The first relates to primary sources 
used by economists. This is a general review. The second deals with the subject 
of library organization and highlights a few problems. 


Sources 

It goes without saying that the main forms of primary material for economists 
in the UK emanate from (1) the UK government (and in Northern Ireland, 
Stormont) and (2) international bodies such as the UN, OECD, EEC, EFTA, 
IMF together with foreign governments. 

If we take the UK first then the material seems to resolve itself into five main 
categories. Firstly there are the various statistical series and periodic releases of 
data. If I were to list them I would suggest that most economists would em- 
phasize the following: 


Monthly Digest of Statistics 

Annual Abstract of Statistics 

DEP Gagette 

Financial Statisties 

Trade and Navigation Accounts 

National Income and Balance of Payments Data 
Censuses of Production and Distribution 

Board of Trade Journal 

Housing Statistics 

Economie Trends 

Statistics on Incomes, Prices, Employment and Production 


These are the publications to which economists have very frequent resort both 
from a teaching and research point of view. I suspect they exhaust a good deal 
of what the general economist (as opposed to the agricultural economist) looks 
for on the side of statistical series. 
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Secondly there are the series of reports by nationalized industries and I 
include such things as the Bank of England Quarterly Bulletin and publications by 
bodies such as the Forestry Commission. 

Thirdly I would stress the immense importance of reports by particular 
official bodies such as the Monopolies Commission and the National Board for 
Prices and Incomes. Both this category, and the second one, are particularly 
valuable not so much for the provision of raw statistical data but for providing 
information about the structure of industries, the economic problems of their 
operation (i.e. the behaviour of costs) and the nature of business policy. More 
specifically, the Monopolies Commission reports do of course throw valuable, 
and privileged, light on the nature and effects of concentrated industrial 
structures and restrictive business practices. Likewise the NBPI has told us 
much about wages, earnings and payment by results in individual firms. 

A contrast can, however, be drawn between the second and third categories. 
In respect of the nationalized sector, we are relatively well informed about the 
conduct of such enterprises since in addition to the reports of such bodies as the 
CEGB, Electricity Council, etc., we have those periodic grillings by Select 
Committees of the Houses of Commons. This highlights the importance of 
Parliamentary papers. By contrast there is a relative veil of secrecy surrounding 
the activities of enterprises in the private sector. This is a great drawback since 
although our economy is a mixed one it is predominantly private. It is for this 
reason that the reports of the NBPI and the Monopolies Commission (we should 
not forget the Restrictive Practices Court) are so valuable. It also highlights the 
fundamental weakness in the present primary source position and suggests a 
major problem which librarians and academics have yet to tackle. 

There are at least three penetrations of the veil of secrecy. One is the company 
report and we welcome the recent increased provision of information. The 
latter is, however, mainly financial. This is excellent but it leaves us short of 
information about business policy—i.e. why do companies decide to do what 
they do? In this respect Chairmen’s reports are not only notoriously unhelpful 
but positively laughable. The second penetration proceeds from the activities 
of trade associations. They obviously get their hands on a lot of information— 
particularly data on prices and outputs in a more disaggregated form than 
appears in government publications. Obviously the need to preserve business 
secrecy prohibits this data from being published immediately but it is a great 
pity that after the event, when it can do no competitor any good, it does not 
find its way into some library or central depository. After all, dated data is 
extremely useful when trying to understand past events and the economist must 
hope that 1f he can find patterns in past events then this will help him to under- 
stand and forecast the future. It is certainly worth considering whether trade 
associations would eventually deposit statistical data Œ am not expecting 
depositions of minutes and correspondence!) in a central library provided they 
could be given a guarantee of restricted access by bona fide university research 
workers, 

At this point it is perhaps worth noting that when a company is wound up, 
a motion is put at the last meeting that the records be destroyed. This seems to 
me to be most unfortunate. It is a pity that we cannot persuade our accountancy 
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colleagues to suggest that the records be lodged in a suitable depository. Also, 
whilst referring to the destruction of documentary material, we should not 
forget local authorities who accumulate but are ultimately forced, because of 
space constraints, to destroy valuable data. I have found them most accom- 
modating on the subject of access to data and I feel that they might be very 
willing to deposit documentary material of an economic and social kind. 

The third penetration consists of the reports of stockbrokers and investment 
analysts. These are most enlightening, particularly as they often take the form of 
extremely substantial market and financial analyses of particular firms and 
industries. There are two problems here. Even if stockbrokers were willing to 
sell them to libraries (as opposed to private investors), they are extremely 
expensive and I doubt if libraries in general could afford to build up a collection. 
But there is also the problem that stockbrokers might well be hesitant to sell 
them to libraries, since this might be thought of as a threat to sales. The best 
solution might be a central depository again with only bona fide research 
workers—not academic investors—being allowed to consult them. 

I would like to pursue the veil of secrecy problem a little further. As compared 
with the US we are extremely poor in the field of industrial studies and I never 
cease to admire the American academic output in this area. In the UK we are 
relatively strong on macro-economic studies—i.e. studies of inflation, general 
wage movements, balance of payments problems, monetary policy and the like. 
It seems fairly evident that we should correct this imbalance. Why it exists is 
difficult to say. Some part may be due to attitudes, in the sense that industrial 
research requires a lot of field work and British economists sometimes display 
a proclivity to prefer to speculate in the armchair with the aid of published and 
easily available data. But some of the imbalance may be due to a lack of data— 
it is well known that one of the prime rules in social science research is to cut the 
coat according to the nature of the available cloth. This weakness in industrial 
research is a national problem. It is well brought out in the Common Market 
debate. One of the main arguments in favour of entry (according to the pro- 
Marketeers) is that the UK market is too small to enable UK firms to enjoy 
to the full the economics of large-scale production. But this is largely a hypothe- 
sis since we do not know what the optimum size of the firm is and whether, 
and how frequently, the UK market is undersized. In a crucial area of economic 
policy we therefore remain in ignorance. 

We can now return to the main theme. The fourth category of UK govern- 
ment source is extremely important. From time to time the Government 
decides that it is important to survey a particular field of economic policy be- 
cause problems are arising and everyone feels generally ignorant about the true 
state of affairs. A Royal Commission is set up and in due course reports—it 
usually produces at the same time several appendices of evidence and studies. The 
celebrated examples are the Radcliffe Report on the monetary system and more 
recently the Donovan Report. It is difficult to stress sufficiently how much 
economists rely on such reports in connection with their research work, not to 
mention the impact they have on lecture notes. 

The final category is something of a catch-all which can be termed ‘Parlia- 
mentary material’. Bills, Acts, White Papers and Hansard are invaluable for 
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those researching and teaching in the economic policy field and every university 
operating in the area of economics must have a fully comprehensive supply of 
them. 

When considering bibliographical tools I am not too unhappy. It seems to me 
that the Monthly and Annual List plus the Dictionary of National Bibliography 
enable one to get to grips reasonably well. In respect of subject matter there are 
some problems. My impression is that some Parliamentary Committees deal 
with a variety of issues and it would be useful to know what committees deal 
with, as well as what committees produce repozts. 

To be frank, one of the main problems with government statistical informa- 
tion is its usefulness, or rather lack of it. One problem is dating. For example, 
the Censuses of Production and Distribution seem to be of little use since there is a 
time lag before they are available. In the case of the former a figure of approxi- 
mately five years would not seem inappropriate. Another problem is aggregation. 
Data of the production of different products tends to get lumped together, 
whereas one would like output by individual products or even classes of a 
particular product. For example, one often does not want data on output of 
heavy electrical equipment but data on the production of, for instance, trans- 
formers and, moreover, one would like to know how the data for distribution, 
system, power and transmission transformers Las behaved. It is often only at 
this level of disaggregation that data is of use to the industrial economist. 
Another problem is the lack of price data. 

We now come to information provided by international bodies and foreign 
governments. Before we do so I would like to emphasize one point. There can 
be no doubt that in the future economists will te increasingly interested in this 
type of information. There are a variety of reasons for this. Firstly, there are 
more international bodies in existence producing data than once was the case. 
Secondly, our national sovereignty is declining. Increasingly we are members of 
international clubs with rules—i.e. GATT and EFTA. These clubs also tend 
to make pronouncements about the conduct of our national economic affairs 
(sometimes these are not flattering)—the OECD and IMF are cases in point. 
Thirdly, we are quite likely to join the Common Market. This will greatly 
stimulate an interest in what the EEC is and does. It will also make us much 
more conscious of the kinds of economic ard social policies practised by 
member states of the EEC. Finally, there is a tendency for us to look to foreign 
government practice for guidance—British is no longer inevitably best. Thus, 
in the recent debate on trade union legislation, attention has been focused on the 
US ‘cooling-off system. In the field of incomes policy there is an awareness of 
the experience of countries such as Sweden and the Netherlands. In the field of 
monopolies and restrictive practices there isa very keen interest in the approaches 
adopted by other countries. The economics of pollution will no doubt also be 
a field of comparative activity in the remaining part of the present decade. 

There is not enough time for me to review the use of all this material. Briefly, 
however, the material produced by the EFTA and EEC is particularly useful 
to the student of international trade. It is also immensely valuable in understan- 
ding the nature and effects of economic (and political) integration. The OECD 
and UN produce statistical publications which relate to the states which fall 
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within their ambit. These deal with national trends in trade, production, prices, 
and so forth and readily facilitate comparison. Such international institutions 
also produce most valuable studies, of a comparative kind, relating to areas of 
economic policy such as incomes. The OECD also produces a valuable series of 
in-depth studies of national economies and the management thereof. The IMF 
produces a particularly useful series called International Financial Statistics which 
readily facilitates comparison of the banking, balance of payments, and reserve 
positions of various countries. National Government data is also useful for 
comparative purposes. Whereas international institution data tends to relate to 
macro matters, such as trade, prices, global industrial production, national 
government data is much more useful when economists are interested in nation- 
al policies and more micro matters, such as the structure of individual industries. 
For example, if an economist wishes to establish whether UK industry has a 
size disadvantage when competing with foreign producers, he naturally turns 
to census of production data in various countries in order to compare size 
distributions of plants and firms. 

How well supplied are our libraries with (a) international institution data and 
(b) national government data? With respect to (a), my impression is one of 
patchiness—-most libraries tend to take some series but not the whole output of 
every body. Admittedly it would be expensive in space and finance if all libraries 
sought to take in the full range of publications. From a bibliographical point of 
view things are far from perfect. If one takes the EEC as an example, there is 
some guidance in the HMSO Monthly List but my own personal research 
experience clearly indicates that there is much valuable material which escapes 
bibliographical attention. 

As far as (b) is concerned, it is clear that university libraries as a whole are 
relatively weak in this area. Given the cost this is understandable and as a result 
libraries are not likely to enter certain fields. This in turn does mean that there 
is an informational problem. For example, one of my own particular areas of 
interest is monopoly and restrictive practices policy. In this field the US is 
pre-eminent and the government and antitrust bodies produce a very consider- 
able literature. It is far from clear to UK research workers in this field where 
we should go to find a comprehensive collection relating to the US. I am sure 
this problem arises very frequently—special collections may exist but we in a 

icular university do not know where they are. 

Before finally leaving the subject of sources, it is worth mentioning that 
although the provision of data is largely a public as opposed to a private func- 
tion, in the field of UK labour economics private bodies are beginning to make 
valuable contribution. I am thinking here of the series relating to professional 
earnings contained in such publications as the Graduate Appointments Register 
and the Cornmarket and Associated Industrial Consultants’ Surveys. 


Library organization 

Each library must take the whole HMSO output—or virtually do so. This 
seems to be 2 must when a university is actively engaged in research and teaching 
in the field of economics. When it comes to international institutions and foreign 
governments, no doubt each library will want to take a selection. From a point 
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of view of convenience, the taking of a selection of the most frequently used 
series seems most necessary. It does, however, also seem most desirable that 
there should be either a centre, or centres, which would cover the whole field 
of output in respect of particular institutions and governments. They should, 
I would suggest, cover the EEC, EFTA, UN (all agencies), OECD, GATT, 
IMF, together with the US, Canada, France, Germany and Italy. A central 
documentary centre might also be able to collect the other data which has been 
referred to above, Le. stockbroker and investment analyst reports, trade associa- 
tion, incomes and local authority data, not to mention the considerable outpour- 
ing of what may be termed ‘pamphlet material’. 

The alternative to the central depository—and this attracts me considerably— 
is that individual libraries should specialize in certain fields or areas of docu- 
mentation. I would call such a library a DCLE—a Designated Centre of Library 
Excellence. The question which arises is—excellent in what? The answer is: 
(2) documentation of particular governments and international institutions; 
(6) documentation relating to particular areas of study. 

There would, for example, be a DCLE in German government papers and a 
DCLE in industrial relations and labour economics. If we take the latter, what 
would one expect to find? The answer is everything relating to that field of 
study, and it should be arranged so that one could browse. In other words it 
would contain such taings as TUC and Labour Party reports. It would possess 
all published and available UK government and private statistical series relating 
to labour and the like. Reports such as Donovan would be complemented by a 
series of historical papers on British labour problems. In addition we have to 
recognize the existence of a vast output of pamphlets—it could be called ephem- 
era—produced by a wide variety of bodies. I am thinking of Aims of Industry, 
the Industrial Policy Group, CBI, the Acton Society and the Runnymeade 
Trust. Every library stocks some of these but not usually all. At a DCLE one 
would expect to find all. Then there is another documentary series which no 
library will stock in its entirety, namely, the journals of the myriad of trade 
unions which exist in the UK. This is grass roots material for the research 
worker of today and tomorrow. But the list is not yet ended. Earlier I stressed 
the international aspect-—i.e. comparative studies. One would therefore expect 
to find foreign documentation relating to industrial relations, incomes policies 
and the like. 

In connection with the concept of the DCLE, I would like to raise the prob- 
lem of the role of the librarian. He or she would be an academic specialist in the 
field. This has two advantages. Firstly, the librarian speaks with an intimate 
knowledge of the subject. Secondly, he or she would not merely be a collector, 
indexer, controller, etc. but would be able to evaluate material and understand 
the evaluations of academics. There is after all a need for a two-way flow of 
information—not only a fow from the Government to librarians but also a 
flow from those who handle and deal with data to those who produce it. 

I would like to see DCLE’s in various areas—-developing country problems, 
macro-economic policy, industrial economics (regional policy and the like), to 
mention but three. It might be possible to break the system down into smaller 
units. For example, antitrust policy would constitute a sensible entity and it 
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ought to be placed in a university which embraces the study of law. It would 
not only contain UK monopoly, merger and restrictive practices material but 
all the vast outpourings of the US, not to mention the reports of the Canadian 
Restrictive Practices Commission, the West German Bundeskartellamt and the 
French Commission Technique. Incidentally, attached to a DCLE would be all 
relevant journals and monographs from all parts of the world. 

It is also worth pointing out that the librarian who ran a DCLE would be an 
excellent person to whom one could send an aspiring M.Sc. or Ph.D. thesis 
student. In this connection a thesis in progress service would be most useful. 

I have now elaborated my ideal constitution. It may be objected that it will 
cost money. The only reply I can think of to that charge is to point out how 
cheap in relative terms the social sciences are, both in research and teaching. 
Recurrent grants to social science departments are low because they utilize 
relatively little in the way of consumables. Staff costs are low because they do 
not use many, if any, technicians or equivalent staff. Capital costs are also 
obviously low. All this justifies a degree of relative generosity in library pro- 
vision—the library is after all one of the main laboratories of the social scientist. 


DISCUSSION 


MR M. B. LINE (Bath University of Technology) asked Professor Swann why he favoured 
decentralized centres of excellence rather than one centralized centre of excellence. PROFESSOR 
SWANN replied that there were three reasons for this. In the first place, he thought that if one 
centre was established it would probably be in London—which was fine for those living there 
but not so good for Aberdonians, He would like to see centres diffused around the land so that 
there were always a few reasonably close to any university. He did not, however, regard this 
as a major argument. His main point was that he expected such an institution to become 
inevitably more bureaucratic and less approachable than a small centre. But more important 
was the need to keep academics and librarians close together. There was much to be gained 
from this, since librarians could learn a lot from academics working in a particular DCLE field, 
and vice versa. For example, an academic who was in contact with foreign academics was 
likely to learn a lot about foreign sources, and he could then pass on this information, He 
thought we were on dangerous ground if we separated librarians and academics and prevented 
intimate day-to-day contact. 

MR J. E, PEMBERTON (Warwick University Library) said that, in recommending the creation 
of DCLB’s, this pre-supposed agreement among academics from interested institutions on 
where to site particular collections, Did the speaker not think that self-interest, rivalry and 
competing claims would machinate against such a scheme? PROFESSOR SWANN agreed that there 
was a strong possibility of this happening. However, he thought we were perhaps being too 
pessimistic. It seemed quite probable that there would, as it were, be something in this scheme 
for everybody, or almost everybody. That is to say, if one looked at the social sciences as a 
whole and recognized the number of subject areas, and then the sub-areas within subject areas, 
then it was quite possible that a large number of universities could be DCLEs on some topic 
or other. This might help to mitigate some feelings but not, of course, all of them. There was 
also the point that one central DCLE might provoke just as large a volume of opposition, in 
that it might be regarded by a// the university libraries as a threat to them as a collectivity. The 
final point was that libraries drew their funds from the public purse and should be prepared to 
organize themselves in a way which best served the national interest. If a National Libraries 
Board came into existence it might be necessary to knock heads together to achieve a sensible 
policy. 

MR LINE said that a National Libraries Board aight give funds to libraries other than the 
national libraries, but it might also wash its hands on the grounds that provision was already 
made elsewhere—it might be better to make this provision a full central national responsibility. 
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MR M, WRIGHT (Institute of Criminology, Cambridge) said that, in the first part of his talk, 
Professor Swann had regretted that some HMSO publications were very late, and sometimes 
lumped data together into aggregates; but were the HMSO publications the real primary source? 
Was it not possible to contact someone in the Government department who compiled them, 
and obtain a suitable breckdowno and more up-to-date information? There was a problem of 
confidentiality also, for example, in criminal statistics; but the Home office was prepared to 
make them available to bona fide researchers for analysis. FROFESSOR SWANN replied that HMSO 
publications were not always the primary source. For example, data on production and prices 
in particular industries often came to the government from private trade associations. In 
principle, it appeared as if it would be possible to deal with the time gap and aggregation 
problem by approaching Government departments, but his experience had indicated a reluc- 
tance to co-operate on the part of the latter, 
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MICHAEL RUSH 
Department of Polities, University of Exeter 


Paper presented at the Social Sciences Group rst Annual Conference, Loughborough, 
1st-3rd January 1971 


I WOULD like first of all to thank the Aslib Social Sciences Group for inviting 
me to address this conference and I welcome the opportunity of discussing the 
library and information problems that I experience in political science, not only 
with fellow social scientists, but particularly with members of the library 
profession. Because of the nature of political science, as I see it, I want first to 
say something about the relationship between the various social sciences, then 
to define politics more specifically (since I regard this as essential in considering 
the topic), and finally to discuss the sources and the problems they present. In 
company with Professor Swann, I regard myself as an amateur on the topic on 
which I am speaking. This being so, I will not try to provide a comprehensive 
or exhaustive list of primary sources in politics, but endeavour to outline the 
types of sources and illustrate these from my own experience. 

Although academically the social sciences are well-established and have 
secured widespread recognition as legitimate areas of study, there remains 
considerable scepticism in the ‘real’ world which is the subject of our study. 
The old saw that where you have five economists you will have six opinions 
could just as easily be applied in the minds of the sceptics to political scientists 
or sociologists—to all social scientists, in fact; whilst not only are we supposed 
to exercise our faculties from ivory towers, but it is taken for granted that our 
ivory towers lean to the left! In his paper Access to primary materials in the social 
sciences, presented to the first meeting of this Group, Mr John Pemberton 
remarked: “The thing that shocked most social scientists in the Dainton Report 
was the statement in paragraph 229 that only subjects like science and tech- 
nology, economics and management studies—subjects which it was said were 
important to the prosperity of the country—only these would be given compre- 
hensive library and information services’.! It is easy enough to see the relevance 
of these subjects to the prosperity of the country and we should raise at least one 
cheer for the Dainton Committee’s inclusion of one of the social sciences, but 
we should certainly withhold the other two for its failure to recognize that 
science and technology exist within the context of society—the vacuum has its 
uses, but we do not live in one. Any vacuum that exists is one of ignorance and 
one that the social sciences, however imperfectly, are seeking to fill: What will be 
the social effects of this scientific discovery or that? what are the social implica- 
tions of our rapidly expanding technology? to what purposes should our scien- 
tific and technological knowledge be put? to what extent is it necessary to 
devise means of controlling access to and use of that knowledge? These are the 
sort of questions which concern not only us as social scientists but everyone. 
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It is for this reason that I have chosen to speak of ‘politics and political science’ 
in this paper. This is not intended as a semantic ‘straw man’ but as a means of 
stressing politics both as a practice and a subject or area of study. I regard this 
as a meaningful and significant distinction and one which is especially relevant 
to the subject of this conference. I think it important therefore that I should 
define my terms—that I should say what I mean in using the terms ‘politics’ 
and ‘political science’. 

Let me dispose of the latter first, This is logical since I define ‘political 
science’ simply as the study of politics, although I will be saying something later 
about the methods appropriate to its study. 

My own view of politics makes it necessary for me to say something about 
the relationship between politics and other social sciences, particularly sociology. 
“The focus of sociology’, as a colleague and I have written elsewhere, ‘is... 
upon human behaviour, but it is concentrated on neither individual nor collec- 
tive behaviour as such—these may be regarded as the province of psychiatry 
and psychology. What sociology is concerned with is human behaviour—both 
individual and collective, but more often collective—and its relation to society; 
sociology is therefore the study of human behaviour within a societal context’.? 
I should add that I agree with W. G. Runciman when he says that ‘such sep- 
arate disciplines as economics, or demography, or criminology, or politics 
should be regarded as co-ordinate but distinctive branches of sociology (or 
social science)’,3 but whereas sociology is concerned with human behaviour 
within the context of society as a whole, politics is clearly concerned with only 
certain aspects of society. As Phillip Althoff anc I have argued: 


‘It is not difficult to suggest those aspects of society which are of central concern to the 
study of politics: particular social institutions, such as legislatures and executives, political 
parties and interest groups, immediately spring to mind, as do particular areas of human 
behaviour, such as the electoral or legislative processes; but it is more difficult to delimit the 
boundaries of political science and hence to define it. In an effort to circumvent this problem 
most definitions have sought to delineate the essence of politics. Thus we are told that the cen- 
tral concern of politics is the resolution of human conflict, or the process by which society 
makes decisions or evolves policies, or authoritatively allocates resources and values, or that 
it is the exercise of power and influence in society. Whether any of these is the essence of politics 
is a matter of opinion, but few would dispute that each of these concepts is of great concern to 
the political scientist. 

It ig in many respects helpful to regard power as the focal point of political studies, but just 
as we heve defined sociology as the study of human behaviour within a societal context, so it 
is important to stress that we are looking at power within the same societal context. This still 
avoids the question of a definition, however, but all these attempts to suggest the essence of 
politics point to a particular area of study—the means by which man solves his problems with 
his fellow-men. Looked at in this way, political science involves the study of the problems 
themselves, of the machinery that may be evolved to deal with them, of the factors which 
influence men in their solution, and, by no means least, of the ideas which influence men in 
dealing with them. 

In this sense “political science is a subject matter, not an autonomous discipline . . . The subject 
is defined by the problem”. For the author of these words, Bernard Crick, that problem is 
government, which is “the activity of maintaining order.”* Here, of course, order means the 
regulation of relations between men in the very widest sense and not simply that suggested in 
the phrase “law and order”. Political science is not synonymous with the study of government, 
but it encompasses it in that it examines, in Crick’s phrase, “the function of government in 
society”.’5 
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I offer what is a deliberately open-ended definition of politics which allows 
for shifting rather than rigid or fixed boundaries. The realm of politics is subject 
to irregular and frequent change: certain phenomena, such as executives or 
legislatures, are always at or near the centre of political activity; others, such as 
many social organizations or, for that matter, the great majority of the popula- 
tion, are at the periphery and often beyond it. Thus a trade union is neither a 
specifically political organization nor is it continuously engaged in acting in a 
political manner, but there are frequent occasions, as we have seen recently, 
when trade unions are very close to the centre of political activity. Similarly, 
the electorate, though in continuous legal existence, is politically active in a 
collective sense only periodically and even then to varying degrees. The realm 
of politics alters in response to the problems with which society is faced—in 
this sense politics is essentially eclectic. 

As an area of study, politics or political science is eclectic in another sense— 
in its methodology; indeed, some would say that the term “plagiaristic’ is more 
appropriate, given the propensity of political scientists to adopt and adapt 
theories and methods from other disciplines. Methodologically eclectic or 
plagiaristic, however, there is little doubt, as the authors of the Social Science 
Research Council’s pamphlet Research in Political Science argue: 


‘that the discipline has no special axioms or techniques of its own. There are certainly a number 
of words and phrases, such as “power”, “authority”, “leadership”, “freedom”, “consent”, 
“justice”, “rights”, which are prominent in serious political discussion. But these terms are 
not defined in a way independent of the natural languages in which they occur, and are not 
linked to form an agreed axiomatic structure, as in for instance the terminology of classical 
economics, The structure of political argument is complex and manifold; similarly, the methods 
of study chosen are from the common stock of techniques available at the time. Traditionally, 
the most common techniques have been those of the law, philosophy and history, but for at 
least fifty years there has been a growing tendency to adopt mathematical analogies (cyber- 
netics, games theory, information theory and so on), and to use the statistical techniques which 
have become the common tools of the social sciences.’6 


As a political scientist, for example, I am interested in certain economic data; 
in historical material, in sociological information and so on, and I rely to a con- 
siderable extent in my work on the advice, knowledge and writings of my 
colleagues in these fields. Here I think two points need stressing: first, that we 
should bear each others’ needs in mind as far as possible, so that the information 
and data that is made available is as flexible as possible; and second, that we 
should recognize the overall unity of the social sciences and seek common 
solutions to our library and information needs. I hope therefore that the pro- 
posals that I make will be acceptable not only to political scientists but to all 
social scientists. 

That having been said let me turn now to the particular information problems 
of politics. The first consideration is sources of information which, in political 
science, fall into three substantive categories, together with the necessary 
bibliographical tools. The three categories are: original documents; various 
types of digests, annuals, yearbooks and the like; and information gathered by 
means of surveys. Although original documents might seem to be the most 
important, in practice this varies according to the nature of the research. For 
example, original documents provide an excellent basis for assessing the role of 
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particular individuals by the examination and evaluation of their personal 
papers; digests and yearbooks are often indispensable as sources of consistent 
information over a period of time; and surveys are the most effective means of 
the systematic measurement of attitudes and attitude change. Similarly, the 
distinction between primary and secondary sources is sometimes blurred: some 
original documents are available in published extracts or collections; the great 
majority of digests and yearbooks are based on material available in some form 
elsewhere, although they may present some of this material in a form not other- 
wise available, and are, in any case, often the most convenient source of much 
information; and the results of surveys are often published as part of wider 
reseatch, although the raw data can sometimes be extracted fairly easily. 

There are three types of original documents in which the political scientist 
is likely to be interested: personal documents, formal records, and reports. 
Personal documents cover a very wide range, of course, but in general they may 
be taken to cover the personal papers and records of politically active individuals, 
although it should be stressed that this includes not only prominent public 
figures such as, in the British case, ministers, patty leaders and Members of 
Parliament, but also such persons as civil servants, local councillors, party 
officials and those who comment on the social and political scene. Furthermore, 
this should not be taken to exclude people whose political activity is limited 
in both scope and time. Many of those active in campaigns to secure the re- 
routing of a motorway, or the erection of adequate street-lighting, or the aboli- 
tion of hanging, or abortion law reform, may be active only on that particular 
matter-——in this sense their political ‘lives’ may be short, but their roles may be 
prominent and therefore worthy of attention. 

Concentration on prominent public figures, in fact, tends to place most of 
the stress on such personal documents as diaries and letters, together 
with their frequent companion, the autobiography or memoirs. There 
is no doubt, for instance, that the diaries of Tom Jones (the assistant secretary 
to the Cabinet in the inter-war period, not the pop singer) have been of great 
value to writers on the British Cabinet,?7 whilst the diaries of Beatrice Webb 
have been a source of many acute and acid comments on her contemporaries 
and have been of particular use in studies of the Labour party.’ In practice, 
however, quite apart from the fact that not all public figures necessarily keep 
the sort of diaries useful to researchers, whilst the number who are avid cor- 
respondents is probably declining, it is the fs// papers of such individuals 
which are likely to prove of greatest interest and use. As John Pemberton 
suggested in his Aslib paper, to have access to the files of MPs would provide 
a great wealth of material.’ This example illustrates to some extent my point 
about our interest in the personal papers of not only the most prominent 
individuals: the personal papers of an ex-minister are obviously an invaluable 
source of information, but they are hardly likely to be typical of the majority of 
backbenchers, to say nothing of that mythical figure the average MP. In the 
same way, the tiles of local councillors would provide a great wealth of material 
on both individual local authorities and on the role of the councillor in the local 
government system, quite apart from the light they may throw on particular 
events. 
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Full access to personal papers almost always has to await the passage of time 
—often a very considerable time—and, although I am in no way trying to deni- 
grate the value of historical studies, the political scientist is constantly faced 
with the problem of seeking information on the recent past and more especially 
on contemporary events. Moreover, though his research may take the form of a 
case-study or be similarly linked to recent or contemporary events, his wider 
concern is with the way in which political problems are solved, and the passage 
of time may itself be an important variable in this process. Thus, invaluable as 
personal papers of five, ten, twenty or thirty years ago are in political research, 
the political scientist may legitimately ask: Does it work the same way now?’ 

Failing access to contemporary personal papers the publication of autobio-~ 
graphies, memoirs and personal accounts of political affairs does provide an 
extremely useful source of information, though it inevitably suffers from the 
problems inherent in selectivity. Nonetheless, the autobiographies or memoirs 
of former Prime Ministers, like Lord Avon and Harold Macmillan (and in 
anticipation, Harold Wilson), or of ex-ministers, such as Herbert Morrison, 
Lord Kilmuir and George Brown, or of former civil servants, like Lord Salter 
and Sir George Mallaby, or of MPs or ex-MPs, such as Sir Gerald Nabarro and 
Mrs Jean Mann, to name but a few, are important sources. Nor should personal 
accounts of particular events be ignored. Iain Macleod’s denunciation in the 
Spectator of the operation of the Conservative Party’s ‘magic circle’ in the leader- 
ship crisis of 1963 is a case in point. Similarly, such unassuming pieces as book 
reviews have their day, as a scanning of the reviews of Peter Jenkins’ account of 
the Labour Government’s abortive trade union legislation, The Battle of Downing 
Street#,10 shows, whilst for what ate said to be the studied revelations, Richard 
Crossman in the New Statesman should not be ignored. 

If we had to rely on personal documents, however, the life of the political 
scientist would be much more difficult—one might say barren—than it already 
is. Fortunately, the availability of records and reports may provide both alter- 
native sources of the same information and other information which is unlikely 
to be found in personal papers, however thorough their progenitors may have 
been. By the term ‘records’ J mean the formal minutes, proceedings or reports of 
the activities of any organization or group of individuals. 

The verbatim records of legislatures and other deliberative bodies have always 
provided political scientists with an immense amount of information which 
may cover not only matters subject to formal debate, but a much wider range 
of subjects, since few legislatures are concerned solely with the legislative 
process. Furthermore, the legislative process itself often involves more than 
mere formal debate. The British Parliament, for instance, produces a vast 
amount of information through such devices as ministerial statements, oral and 
written answers to parliamentary questions, White Papers, Green Papers, and 
committee reports—and I am referring to factval information, not opinion. As 
sources of opinions or attitudes such records have a separate and equal value, as 
Peter Richards demonstrates in his book, Parliament and Conscience, in which he 
examines the way in which a number of social issues were dealt with by means 
of Private Members’ Bills in the 1966-70 Parliament,11 

Parliamentary Papers are perhaps the best example in the British context of 
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the value of formal records and a similar case may be made for other legislatures, 
but the records of any organization engaged in political activity are always 
valuable and frequently vital to political research. The term ‘records’, however, 
also includes two other important sources—official files and official statistics. 
My use of the adjective ‘official’ is intended to cover any files or statistics for- 
mally maintained by an organization and is not restricted to those of Govern- 
mental origin. Access to official files of an organization, to its record of internal 
and external correspondence, provides a great deal of what may not be apparent 
from or be missing from published records, just as personal papers may form 
the basis for vital glimpses behind the scenes, so that as complete a picture as 
possible may be created. 

Official statistics are equally important in many cases, whether published or 
unpublished, since these often form the only available statistics in many fields. 
Furthermore, even where it is possible to find alternative sources, such as 
survey data, these may be prohibitively expensive, especially to the individual 
researcher. 

The third category of documents that I mentioned earlier—reports—may be 
distinguished from records in that they consist of information about an individ- 
ual, group of individuals, or organization which emanates from sources other 
than the individual, group or organization concerned. The principal distinction 
therefore is that records may be regarded as authorized sources, whereas reports 
are unauthorized accounts and comments upon the activities of individuals, 
groups of individuals and organizations. In general, therefore, reports are nor- 
mally less systematic, since they are subject to selectivity and editing, and less 
reliable, both in the sense that they may be inaccurate and in the sense that it may 
be impossible to vouchsafe them. In certain circumstances, however, reports 
may be more accurate and reliable than records, particularly where it may be 
thought impolitic for certain information to be formally recorded or published. 
This, for example, is the basis on which the parliamentary lobby at Westmin- 
ster works: lobby correspondents are briefed by the Government and individual 
ministers and the information they receive usually falls into one of three classes 
—information which may be published and attributed to the source, that which . 
may be published but not attributed to the source, and that which may not be 
published and is provided as necessary background information. 

Understandably, as far as political scientists are concerned, the mass media 
provide the most important types of reports. This category therefore covers 
newspapers, various periodicals, and radio and television. National and local 
newspapers are a most important source of information. Some of this informa- 
tion is not publicly available elsewhere, but even that information that is avail- 
able elsewhere is often most conveniently found in newspapers. Moreover, 
newspapers are a most important source and record of political and social 
comment and of public opinion, and play a vital role in most societies in both 
reporting and shaping contemporary events. 

There are also a number of periodicals which perform a role basically similar 
to newspapers. Periodicals such as the Economist, the New Statesmen, the Spec- 
tator, and Encounter are on the whole more important as sources of political, 
economic and social comment rather than factual information, but as sources 
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of comment they are, of course, as important to the political scientist as factual 
information, since the ideas and values which influence those active at all levels 
of politics are vital political variables. 

Radio and television programmes provide a similar type of information. They 
are, moreover, likely to increase rather than decrease in importance. Speeches 
by politicians, discussions, documentaries, current affairs programmes, and live 
coverage of events are all obvious examples of the important contribution that 
these media make, particularly television. The occasional speech, talk or dis- 
cussion is printed in such publications as Tbe Listener, but much of this informa- 
tion is available only through transcripts, tape-recordings and video-tapes and, 
although most of our sources are still written and are likely to remain so, it 
would be foolish to ignore these important products of our technological age. 

My second major category of information comprises the various digests, 
annuals, yearbooks and similar publications which are of use to political scien- 
tists. Some of these are primarily political in content: for example, Dod’s and 
Vacher’s Parliamentary Companions, The Times House of Commons, the MPs? Chart, 
and The Business Background of M.P.s; others contain a good deal of information 
of interest to political scientists, although intended for much wider audiences, 
for example, Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, Whitaker’s Almanack, the Statesman s 
Yearbook, and other regular publications, such as Who's Who and the various 
yearbooks and official handbooks published by many countries. The importance 
of these sources lies in the regular, consistent and easily accessible information 
that they provide. 

In contrast to the sources I have already described, my third category, 
surveys, provides an entirely different type of information involving the syste- 
matic measurement of the socio-economic characteristics and attitudes of various 
populations. Some of this information is gathered and published regularly by 
various opinion polls and survey organizations, and is especially useful in 
providing evidence of changes and fluctuations in public opinion. This applies 
not only to the fortunes of the political parties, but to the measurement of public 
Opinion on various issues. Thus such publications as the National Opinion 
Polls’ Political Bulletin and the Gallup Political Index are particularly useful. 

In addition to the continuing work of the opinion polls, surveys are an 
important tool for the political scientist in his research, and with the advent of 
the Social Science Research Council an increasing number of surveys have been 
conducted into various aspects of politics. Although the results of these sur- 
veys invariably form the basis of published studies, the original data may be 
available for the use of other political scientists, either formally through the 
Essex data bank or the study itself, or informally from the organizer of the 
survey. Survey work, in fact, is becoming an increasingly important part of 
political science research, and the use of surveys is becoming increasingly 
sophisticated. They are beginning to fill many of the large and important gaps 
in our political knowledge, gaps which were and still are to a large extent filled 
only by the intuition of political practitioners and researchers alike. No amount 
of study of personal documents, records or reports and no amount of diligent 
perusal of digests, annuals and yearbooks will provide systematic evidence for 
the development of theories seeking to explain the relationship between socio- 
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economic characteristics and political activity, between political action and ideas. 

It is perhaps something of an anti-climax (though not perhaps for this 
audience) to turn from the fascinating world of the opinion poll to the mundane 
world of the bibliography, but no discussion of the sources of information in 
politics and political science would be complete without reference to biblio- 
graphical sources. As far as I am aware there is no bibliography devoted solely 
to political science, although the ABC of Polstical Science, which consists of the 
title pages and lists of contents of political science journals, is a useful biblio- 
graphical tool. Apart from ths the political scientist therefore uses bibliographies 
such as the Social Sciences and Humanties Index, the International Bibliography of 
Periodical Literature, the British Humanities Index, the London Bibliography of the 
Social Scsences, and other bibLographies devoted entirely or substantially to the 
social sciences. These bibliographies illustrate the eclectic nature of political 
science and, although some co assign a heading to political science, this almost 
always refers to articles and books on the nature of the discipline and its rela- 
tionship to other social scier.ces. Similarly, the British Museum Catalogue is a 
useful bibliographical source, particularly for the original documents and politi- 
cal literature in the collectian. Three other important bibliographical sources 
are the lists of the titles of higher degrees awarded by British universities, the 
annual list published by the Folitical Studies Association of the titles of theses in 
preparation, and the published list of research in progress at British universities. 

Having outlined the major sources of information in political science, let 
me now turn to the problem that these sources present. In general, there are 
two types of problems: first, chose concerned with the gathering of information; 
and second, those concerned with its storage and retrieval. 

By far the most important obstacle in the way of gathering information can 
be summed up in one word—accessibility. Quite apart from the problems created 
by the thirty-year rule governing many governmental sources in Britain, access 
to personal documents is at best limited and haphazard. Furthermore, access to 
official files is either severely restricted or, in many cases, totally denied. Even in 
those cases where access is granted, it 1s often of such a limited nature or subject 
to such restrictions as to render research difficult. A similar situation exists 
with many organizations outside the governmental machine which are not sub- 
ject to the restrictions of the Official Secrets Act, in that there is frequent sus- 
picion of those seeking access to their papers, regardless of the qualifications of 
the researcher concerned. There is a widespread tendency on the part of organi- 
zations which take part in pclitical activity, such as political parties and interest 
groups, to regard themselves as private organizations whose affairs are solely 
their own concern. In muck the same way there are also restrictions on what 
may be published in newspapers and periodicals arising out of the Official 
Secrets Act, the D-notice system and the law of libel. 

The balance between how nuch and what information governments and other 
organizations involved in political activities should reveal to bona fide research- 
ers, and how much and whar they should be entitled to withhold, is not easy to 
define, At the moment the balance seems tilted too much in favour of secrecy, 
not enough in favour of openness. Personally I find it difficult to understand 
why we are not allowed tc know how many Cabinet committees there are 
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(apart from the fact that their existence is traditionally kept secret); or why one 
of our major political parties refuses to allow non-members to subscribe to the 
magazine it produces for its constituency agents and organizers (apart from the 
fact that it is available in the British Museum); or why the Civil Service must 
remain so circumspect about much of its work (apart from the restrictions 
imposed by the thirty-year rule and the doctrine of ministerial responsibility)— 
to cite some examples. Of course, there are good reasons for limiting access to 
information: the demands of national security and the need for confidentiality in 
policy-formation are not difficult to justify in principle. What is difficult to 
justify and determine are the /imits of national security and confidentiality in 
policy-formation. What are necessary are not changes of a legal nature (although 
there are those who regard the Official Secrets Act and the libel laws as in need 
of change), but changes in attitude. A more widespread attitude of openness in the 
provision of information is necessary, an attitude which applies not only to the 
Government of the day but to all individuals and organizations engaged in 
politics. 

There is, however, a second problem concerned with the gathering of infor- 
mation—the problem of systemization. This applies to different sources in differ- 
ent ways. In the field of personal documents, for instance, what is needed 1s 
more systematic access to such documents so that we will have some measure of 
comparison to determine to what extent such documents are typical or atypical. 
Similarly, records and reports are less useful if they are available infrequently, 
irregularly and only over a limited period of time. Statistics illustrate this 
problem very well. A common difficulty with official statistics is that the units 
and populations are unsuitable for some types of research. Census statistics based 
on local government divisions are obviously extremely valuable for research in 
this field, but are of less value for other types of analysis. Thus it was a most 
welcome development when a breakdown based on parliamentary constituen- 
cies was provided in the 1966 One Per Cent Census Tables, but it has the 
obvious disadvantage of having no basis of comparison with previous censuses. 
These new tables should prove particularly useful in the absence of the poll 
returns that are available in many countries. In the same way the new statistical 
series, Social Trends, published by the Central Statistical Office should fill another 
important gap.12 

This need for systemic information is beginning to be met in some fields of 
political science. The statistics gathered under the auspices of the United Nations, 
for example, have provided political scientists with statistical information which 
has formed the basis of useful social and political indices and indicators.13 Here 
in Britain an important body of information is being established in the field of 
electoral and parliamentary behaviour. The series of electoral statistics prepared 
by F. W. S. Craig fills a vital gap in our primary sources.14 Mr Craig has also 
made a further important contribution to our sources in parliamentary studies 
with the publication of the quarterly periodical, The Political Companion, which, 
in addition to supplementing the information on elections and ministerial 
composition found in Vacher’s and Doed’s, provides valuable statistics on the 
parliamentary questions asked by MPs and on their voting records in the House 
of Commons. A rather different service is provided by Andrew Roth, whose 
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series The Business Backgrounds of MPs15 and the individual profiles of Members 
that his organization, Parliamentary Profiles, 1s able to provide, form an im- 
portant biographical service in the parliamentary field. A further important step 
in the latter area has been undertaken by the Study of Parliament Group with 
its proposal for a Parliamentary Digest, which would provide systematic infor- 
mation each parliamentary session on legislation, on the work of the House of 
Commons committees, on procedural developments, on governmental develop- 
ments, together with an extensive summary of the main events of the session, a 
series of annual tabulations and an annual bibliography. It is envisaged that the 
digest would be issued three times a year, plus an annual summary volume. 

To a considerable extent, developments of this mature are an important 
contribution towards solving the second type of problem which concerns 
sources in political science—the problem of sto1age and retrieval. The sort of 
systematic publication of information that I have described is one answer to the 
twin problems of storage and retrieval. It is only one answer, however, and, in 
any case, some information is not amenable to this particular method. For 
example, a good deal of information cannot be reduced to statistical or tabular 
forms or is not especially useful in summarized form. Personal documents, 
records and reports are by their nature invariably bulky, and a major answer to 
this problem is the greater use of microfilm and similar devices. Microfilm 
has two considerable advantages: it greatly reduces the bulk of original docu- 
ments and it vastly increases their availability. 

The use of microfilm is, however, expensive aad must in practice be limited 
to the most important documents. Where microfilming of whole documents is 
difficult techniques of selectivity provide a partial solution. The use of press- 
cuttings is a case in point. A good deal of the information appearing in news- 
papers and periodicals is non-political and an efficient press-cuttings service has 
considerable advantages in terms of storage and retrieval. This has been clearly 
demonstrated by the various commercial press-cuttings services available, by 
those maintained by the newspapers themselves, and, in the political field in 
particular, by the press-cuttings services established in the Library of the House 
of Commons.!6 As the Social Science Research Council review, referred to 
earlier, points out, the ‘library of cuttings maintained at Chatham House is 
quite essential to students of international affairs’? and the establishment of 
press-cuttings services covering the whole field of politics would be a great 
advance. 

Technology has also provided another and much more flexible answer to the 
problem of storage and retrieval in the form of the computer, which not only 
provides the political scientist with a useful research tool but a means of storing 
and retrieving information beyond the scope of any other technique. The com- 
puter has the ability to store vast amounts of intormation in a manner which 
makes it easily accessible. The development of the data bank at the University of 
Essex is therefore a crucial step for all the social sciences. Furthermore, the 
computer has an important potential in the bibliographical field: one of the great 
problems of the bibliography is its cumulative bulk. The experience of an 
American university in placing the United States Code of Laws on computer 
tape has demonstrated the bibliographical possibilities of the computer in the 
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field of politics: the computer “will produce all laws requested by a user under 
a given heading plus other, related items, not listed under that heading in 
decreasing order of relevance until the user is satisfied’.18 

In my view the development of more systematic published information, the 
greater use of microfilm, of such techniques as press-cutting services, and of the 
computer, will go a long way to solving the problems of storage and retrieval. 
At the same time two further developments seem to be necessary: the creation of 
a national archive or National Documents Centre on the lines suggested by John 
Pemberton ın his paper,!9 and the development of a public affairs information 
system on the lines suggested by Anthony Barker and myself in our study of the 
information sources available to and used by MPs. 

It is difficult for me to comment effectively on John Pemberton’s proposal fora 
National Documents Centre, partly because I do not feel sufficiently expert on 
the technical problems involved, and partly because I am uncertain about the 
most appropriate form for such a centre. Nonetheless, I strongly favour the 
establishment of an authoritative body which could organize the collection of 
documents in the social sciences, and which could serve as a depository for 
papers which might otherwise be destroyed. The establishment of such a centre 
would, I hope, attract collections of documents, encourage their preservation, 
and serve as a focal point for the organization of ongoing collections of con- 
temporary documents. Whether such a centre should be centrally located or 
divided into a number of subject or similar collections geographically dispersed 
in different parts of the country, I am not at all sure. Possibly there is a case for 
both, so that some documents could be retained by a national centre, others at 
appropriate local or regional centres. Regardless of the organization of such a 
collection, however, the important thing is to agree that a National Documents 
Centre is both desirable and necessary. 

Tony Barker and I envisaged a computer-based system which would receive 
information from as many quarters as possible, would then process it to render 
it as systematic and useful as possible, and would then provide various users 
with the processed information. This information could be provided on a 
regular basis to either individuals, groups of individuals or organizations, or on 
a specially solicited basis to casual users in the case of information required 
for particular occasions or purposes. My colleagues in the computer field assure 
me that such a system is technically feasible, that adequate safeguards could 
be made to prevent abuse of the system by unauthorized users and that limits 
could be placed on the availability of some types of information.20 Such a system 
could meet many of the needs not only of political scientists (indeed of social 
scientists), but of politicians as well. It was for this reason that I earlier stressed 
that I was concerned with sources in politics and political science, because of all 
the social sciences, political science should be most concerned with the relation- 
ship between theory and practice. 

‘Politics’, Bismarck once said, ‘is not an exact science’, and someone else has 
described politics as ‘the art of the possible’. The establishment of a public 
affairs information system would provide vital links between the practice of 
politics and its study, between politics and political science, and would, I hope, 
make politics a little more of a science and a little less impossible. 
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ABOUT two years ago Professor Peter Hall gave a series of lectures at an 
Oxford college on the subject of regional planning, and devoted an entire lec- 
ture to a definition of planning.! I have no wish to emulate such a performance, 
but perhaps I can spend some preliminary minutes in establishing what it is I 
am going to talk about. The more one reads and listens the more apparent it 
becomes that the word ‘planning’ means all things to all men—from planning 
next year’s summer holiday to planning the American space programme. In all 
cases, though, there are common features. There is a goal to be achieved. The 
achievement of that goal is generally subject to a certain number of constraints, 
ot limiting factors, such as the amount of time available or a limit on the finan- 
cial budget. In most cases, also; there are several ways of achieving the goal and 
these have to be evaluated in terms of respective advantages and disadvantages, 
taking into account the known constraints, and one of them selected as the 
optimum solution. If this is then adopted as the plan, it has to be put into action, 
and of course the more complex the plan the longer the period of its implemen- 
tation and, during that period, fresh constraints may arise, conditions may 
change and continuous modifications have to be made to the original statement 
of intent to adapt it to changing circumstances. 

Planning at national level in this country can be summed up as the most 
efficient allocation of resources between competing interests, taking into 
account all relevant known circumstances and in accordance with a set of defined 
goals. Planning at this level is predominantly economic in character, its goals 
being to maintain a strong economy, with all that that implies, and its plan for 
achieving these goals is based on the maintenance of a reasonable economic 
balance between the various regions of the country. The plan is implemented 
by the manipulation of population and employment and other resources be- 
tween the regions so that, in theory at least, those which have plenty are restrain- 
ed and those which are under-nourished are boosted up. And the mechanics of 
such a plan are, for example, the creation of development areas into which 
industry is enticed by various means; controls on industrial and office develop- 
ment in overcrowded regions; and decentralization of various resources. 

Once the resources have been allocated from national down to regional level, 
then within each region decisions have to be made about their spatial allocation 
—to put it simply, what goes where—and these decisions have to take into 
account what is already there, what is likely to come in for reasons other than 
national/regional allocation; and also, they have to take into account the 
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defined goals of the component parts of the region, which may not necessarily 
rest easily alongside the nationally decreed goals for the region. 

The kind of planning which I am interested in, and whose information 
usage I shall discuss in this paper, is the latter of these two, the kind of planning 
which is concerned with the arrangement in space of a variety of land uses. 
Most specifically it can be, and sometimes is, called ‘land use planning’. This is 
reasonable because all plans, however social their objectives and however 
complex their production, have at some point to be committed to the ground, 
at least in part; so that it is true in that respect that planning is a land-based 
practice. It is also true that its basic purpose is to ensure the best apportionment 
of land resources between various competing uses—agricultural, urban, 
recreational, industrial, to name only a very few of the broader ones. More 
recently, the opinion has grown that an emphasis on land use accentuates the 
physical nature of planning and, since a growing number of planners are con- 
scious that the physical environment is only a part of the total process of plan- 
ning and that the environment itself is much more than its built form, phrases 
such as ‘environmental planning’ have been coined; and while blessing has been 
given to this by the creation of a Centre for Environmental Studies, ‘environ- 
ment’ is an overworked word nowadays and its popular currency has robbed it 
of any precise meaning which it may once have had. Legislation has fostered 
the phrase ‘town and country planning’, and this probably has the most meaning 
for most people. But town and country no longer exist as separate entities: the 
towns have spread into the country and in some cases have merged and swallow- 
ed it; the rapid increase in car ownership has allowed town dwellers to invade 
the country, but has equally allowed country dwellers to make use of town 
facilities. Better communications all round have produced a situation in which 
no town can be considered—and certainly cannot be planned—in isolation 
either from its sphere of influence or from its neighbouring towns and cities. 
So ‘town and country’ has become ‘urban and regional’, which conveys much 
more accurately than any other label the idea of planning a town or a city in 
the context of its region, a comprehensive approach which embraces all forms 
of specialized planning, from social provision and urban motorways in the 
towns to countryside planning and reclamation of derelict land in the surround- 
ing region. 

This comprehensive approach to planning was endorsed in the most recent 
legislation, the Town and Country Planning Act of 1968. Under the previous 
and long-standing development plan system, each local planning authority— 
each county and county borough in England and Wales—had to prepare a 
detailed development plan for its area, which was subsequently reviewed and 
modified as necessary every five years. The new legislation embodies a more 
flexible approach to plan-making, calling for the preparation of structure plans 
showing a broad allocation of land uses over areas much larger than those 
formerly—and in fact still—dictated by local government boundaries. Full 
implementation of this new system has to await local government reorganization 
and the anticipated introduction of larger authorities, although some of the 
larger and more progressive of the present authorities, and in some cases groups 
of authorities within a sub-region, have already embarked upon the preparation 
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of structure plans on a sub-regional scale, with central government support. 

So the spatial orientation of planning has evolved from the small, self-con- 
tained unit to the larger concept of city and region, the sub-region. Equally, 
there has been a process of evolution in the ideology of planning and I am 
particularly glad that it has been included in this present social science context 
because this is in keeping with the direction in which planning is moving.2 
Planning, in common with other areas of study whose core is a synthesis drawn 
to some extent from other disciplines rather than a body of knowledge based on 
classical theory, 1s constantly in search of an identity, constantly seeking to 
define its ideology. Town planning in the modern sense grew out of the housing 
reform movement generated by the Industrial Revolution and achieved its 
first official blessing in the Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909: housing 
was the dominant partner then, and housing and rehousing still form a sub- 
stantial part of the work of most planning departments, and will continue to do 
so for many years to come. When the Town Planning Institute was formed in 
1914, its membership was composed principally of architects, engineers, and 
surveyors—there were no planners as such—and these origins are perpetuated 
in the many local authorities which still maintain joint departments of architec- 
ture and planning, or engineering and planning. The first university planning 
school was established at Liverpool in 1909, but it 1s only within the last two 
decades that planning has emerged as a recognized area of study, and planning 
schools have been set up in universities and colleges throughout the country. 
But even now—though of course one recognizes that this is not unique to 
planning—the content of planning courses varies widely and, depending on 
which school a student goes through, his subsequent concept of planning may 
differ radically from that of his neighbour. 

The 1960s have seen fundamental changes in the concept of what planning is 
trying to do and how it is going to do it. In the first respect, the allocation of 
land uses and the creation of a decent physical environment is no longer viewed 
as the sole concern, but as the basis on which a programme of social goals can be 
founded, with the object of providing a better community life.3 In the second 
respect, the introduction of multi-disciplinary teams into planning, initially into 
regional and sub-regional planning studies but now over a much wider range of 
activity, has brought an increasing awareness of the potential contribution of the 
social sciences.4 So far the major contribution has been from economics, which 
has not only been the bridge between national and regional planning, but has 
also provided a range of techniques for adaptation to planning purposes. The 
contribution from sociology has been smaller in quantity and has tended to 
remain at the micro level of families and neighbourhoods, rather than the 
macro level at which economics has contributed.§ 

Both spatially and ideologically, therefore, planning has broadened its base 
a great deal in a relatively short space of time, and this has had a considerable 
effect on its information requirements; and the new demands which are being 
made are showing up the deficiencies, some of them critical, in the supply of 
information. Before I go on to discuss information, there are two further 
developments in planning itself which must be mentioned briefly, since they 
impose extra demands for information. The first of these is that the old static 
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approach to planning has given way to a flexible, adaptive approach which 
recognizes the constant modifications required by constantly changing con- 
ditions. This approach was summed up in the report on the South Hampshire 
sub-regional study by Colin Buchanan, in a paragraph which has been much 
quoted, to the effect that: 

‘Planning ... is becoming less and less a matter of precise propositions committed to paper and 
more and more a matter of ideas and policies loosely assembled under constant review, within 
which, every now and then, some project is seen to be as ready for execution as human 
judgment can pronounce.’6 

This outlook is reflected in the systems approach to planning which conceives 
the city or the region as an open-ended social system in action, a complex pat- 
tern of inter-acting components in which changes, however slight, can cause 
disturbances right across the system. Systemic planning has been applied in 
practice in a few cases and is being applied in others and has in addition gained 
wide acceptance in theory.7 

The second development is the introduction of mathematical and computer 
techniques into planning. Partly these have come from the large-scale transpor- 
tation studies which developed in the United States in the 1950s and whose 
influence percolated into Britain in the 1960s, which were massive exercises in 
data collection and computerization; partly they have come from the influence 
of regional science, again originally American-based and now coming into 
British practice through the influence primarily of statistical geographers. 
Mathematical techniques, the systems approach, and the facility of the computer 
for applying these, have resulted in the development of mathematical models of 
vatious types—for forecasting, for simulation, for generating alternative 
strategies—which are now among the most promising tools of planning. 

If I have seemed to talk at inordinate length about the mechanics of planning, 
this is because I have found very often that professional people from other 
disciplines are not too clear about what this particular brand of planning is, and 
I should like the context or the paper to be quite explicit. If I have also seemed 
to lay undue emphasis on the practice of planaing this also is intentlonal— 
planning is a practical business, the majority of professional planners are in 
practice: the Town Planning Institute has a membership of around four thou- 
sand, there are some two hundred full-time teachers, perhaps a similar number 
of full-time research workers. Planning in the United Kingdom has a small 
tradition of research. The most recent published edition of the Institute’s 
register of research, covering the period 1964 to 1967 lists some 1500 projects, 
but a large proportion of these are practical exercises in data collection and analy- 
sis carried out in local authority planning offices. The more basic planning 
research tends to split in two ways: studies to establish a theoretical basis for 
planning practices; and work on the development of models. I am not suggest- 
ing that these categories are mutually exclusive or that they represent the whole 
range of the research effcrt. Fundamentally, though, planning is a practical 
activity rather than a research one, and the bulk of its information is obtained 
and used for practical ends. 

During 1968/69, the Office for Scientific and Technical Information (OSTT) 
financed a survey of information use and provision in planning, the results of 
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which established a pattern of information use among planners in all types of 
organizations—in teaching, in research, and in the various types of practice 
from one-man consultancies to central government.9 The pattern included a 
rank order of importance of fourteen operational sources of information: 
when this was analysed by activity it became apparent that the overall ranking 
followed very closely the ranking of the practical activity and that three reason- 
ably distinct groups appeared. The first group contained only two sources: 
maps and plans, and the ad soc survey mounted for the purpose of collecting 
data, and these are the sources which are really used in planning and which have 
the most importance attached to them. The second group all rank fairly close 
to each other in the middle of the scale of importance and comprise mainly 
secondary sources, such as journals, development plans and reports, published 
statistical sources and government publications; and one primary source which 
is virtually unique to planning practice, office records. These are equivalent to 
what architects call “project documentation’ and are composed mainly of docu- 
mentation generated by the process of planning in a particular organization, 
including for example, records of appeals, inquiries, and applications. In a 
third group, of considerably less importance, come a miscellaneous assortment 
of books and reports, the secondary use of data from external sources, air 
photographs, theses, and newspapers. 

Out of these various and varied sources I want to discuss those which seem 
to me to be the real primary sources—although primary and secondary are 
not terms which are used in the planning world—in the sense that the data 
comes taw, or almost raw, to the planner for him to put his interpretation on it 
or for him to cause an interpretation to be put upon it, rather than in a form 
processed by an intermediate agency. These primary sources are the two most 
important ones from the overall rank order—maps and plans, and data collected 
from survey, although here I want to expand and take in the whole field of data 
from whatever source they come. From near the bottom of the rank order I 
shall take air photographs, because these are a real primary source of information 
for the planner and come so low in estimation, I am convinced, only because 
their potential is not fully realized. 

I shall deal with data first, because this is a very complex problem and a very 
basic and important one. The process of making a survey is fundamental to 
planning: as long ago as 1915 Patrick Geddes published his Cities in evolution 
in which he decreed that planners should carry out a survey, followed by an 
analysis, followed by a plan.10 The process of surveying an area to obtain basic 
information about its land uses and other activities was incorporated into the 
development plan system of 1947. Only in recent years has its rightness been 
questioned, in that plans based on existing patterns of use at one point in time 
are inevitably static, whereas the systems approach to planning requires a 
dynamic plan. The combination of systemic planning, computer power and 
mathematical modelling within the framework of the sub-regional structure 
plan, with its consequent requirement for continuous monitoring and up-dating, 
are factors which together have created an unprecedented demand for data, both 
basic and continuing. The scale of this demand has been shown by the sub- 
regional studies which have already been carried out, such as those of South 
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Hampshire, Leicestershire, and Nottinghamshire/Derbyshire; and, of course, 
the same scale of requirement will arise from new larger units of government. 
Not only is the area greater over which data have to be collected, but within 
that substantial area the sensitivity and fine detail necessary for accurate fore- 
casting and planning in turn produce a requirement for data relating to quite 
small spatial units—the 100-metre square has been proposed as the smallest 
useful unit of aggregation in considering built-up urban areas—and also for a 
wide range of specialized data types in addition to the basic ones of population, 
land use, employment, and travel patterns. Forecasting of shopping demand, for 
example, requires data on consumer expenditure, on retail sales, on shopping 
floorspace, and on shopping journeys, and all of these must be at a low level of 
aggregation. Clearly, therefore, sub-regional structure planning calls for a 
mammoth exercise ın data collection. 

Partly this data comes from official centralized sources such as the Census of 
population, though not necessarily in published fcrm. Partly it is gathered from 
specially-devised and operated surveys by the planners themselves or by 
specialists appointed by them. Partly it may be obtained from other exercises in 
data collection which have covered the same area, such as a transportation study. 

The most used source of basic planning data is the Census of population, which 
is available in its well-known published format, also for planning authorities in 
Ward and Parish, and Enumeration District Lioraries, either in the form of 
printout or on computer tapes. The General Register Office is further respon- 
sible for a full range of statistical information, some of it considerably processed 
and in some cases—the Mid-Year Estimates of Population is one example—pub- 
lished at such a high level of aggregation, in this instance local authority areas, 
as to be virtually useless for the detailed purpcses of sub-regional planning. 
This is neither the time nor the place to give a catalogue of published statistical 
sources. There is a great quantity of material from central government sources; 
indeed it has been suggested that there is generally a lack of awareness on the 
part of planners about the data which is available, and further, it has been sugges- 
ted that the central sources themselves could do more to publicize their ser- 
vices.11 But it would be wrong to infer from this that central sources are 
fulfilling planners’ requirements: there is, on the contrary, a quantity of data 
gathered and held by bodies such as the Inland Revenue to which planners 
(and others) are denied access on grounds of confidentiality, and a great deal 
more which are collected and stored and, being neither published nor publicized, 
are rarely discovered and exploited. ‘The principal gaps in which planners require 
more and better data are income, population migration, and inter-regional 
movement generally. There is considerable feeling among planners that the 
policies of confidentiality which cause so much data to be withheld should be 
reviewed, and that data could be released at a level of aggregation sufficiently 
high to preserve individual confidentiality. 

However efficient national data sources become, they will always be sup- 
plemented within each area by specially-designed local surveys. It has been 
observed by one of the foremost American advocates of computer-based 
systems planning!2 that the system cannot be successfully simulated unless it is 
thoroughly known and understood; similarly, an area cannot be planned unless 
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it is thoroughly known and understood, and the means of acquiring the neces- 
sary local knowledge is by survey—surveys of all kinds, from studies of land use 
through studies of specialized activities such as theatre-going or the use of 
public parks, to surveys of problem areas taking in the whole catalogue of 
social disorders. Such detailed local data can never be collected through national 
agencies. The main problem with this source of data is its cost—the expense of 
mounting a survey is very high, assuming that the manpower and time are 
available, and the cost of adding one question to the National Census, for exam- 
ple, is probably relatively much less than the cost of mounting an ad hoe local 
survey specially to collect that single data item. 

Clearly, then, if the data has already been collected in the course of another 
exercise, it is economic to make secondary use of it. One of the classic American 
urban modelling exercises, Lowry’s model of Pittsburgh,!3 involved an enormous 
amount of small area data and only became economically feasible because of the 
existence of compatible data from an earlier transportation study. In this coun- 
try also the same thing applies. In Glasgow, for example, considerable secondary 
use has been made, and much more could be made, of the data collected in the 
course of the Greater Glasgow Transportation Study, by local authority planning 
departments and the city’s two universities. It is also relevant to mention in this 
context the use which a planning department can make of data collected by 
other departments of the authority—health and education statistics are obvious 
examples. With the increasing incidence of computers in town and county halls, 
there is clear scope for streamlining of data collection within each authority, a 
scope which will become a definite need when larger authorities come into being, 
and also for increased attention to the problems of data management, such as 
compatible referencing of data units. The total local authority data bank is an 
ideal not yet fully realized. In the meantime, some planning authorities, notably 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, have decided to go it alone and are establishing 
independent data banks—a move which is understandable, but regrettable in 
the long-term view. 

I have mentioned three categories of sources from which planners obtain 
data and, of course, each category includes different types of sources, each of 
which collects and presents its data in a different way. The main problem there- 
fore is one of compatibility between data drawn from different sources. Prin- 
cipally this arises in the case of differing spatial aggregations, but also occurs in 
differing time bases, different definitions of topics, and different amounts of 
information per areal unit. Problems of compatibility arise even within a single 
source: between the 1961 Census and the 1966 10 per cent sample Census, there 
were differences, small but significant: for example, in some of the definitions 
used and in groupings of categories within some variables, such as age. Non- 
compatibility of spatially aggregated data has been a cause of frustration and 
time-wasting for planners for many years. One of the main bones of contention 
has always been the total incompatibility of the enumeration district unit used 
in the Census, and the Employment Exchange unit used by the Department of 
Employment. Further, the level of these aggregations to areal units too large 
to be used for fine detail, and the inability to disaggregate the data once pro- 
cessed, have been among the chief constraints on the development of mathe- 
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matical models. The planning authority in its own surveys collects land use data 
on an individual land parcel basis, and this has to be aggregated up to be 
compatible with population or employment data. Changing areal units and 
changing local boundaries over a period of years produce inconsistencies within 
a single source of data and cause difficulties in the use of time series data, which 
is vital for forecasting purposes. 

Quite soon, in the 1971 full population Census, a new unit of aggregation will 
be introduced which will render the data from this Census spatially incompatible 
with the data from all previous Censuses. But while the decision to publish the 
1971 Census data on the basis of the kilometre grid square as used in the National 
Grid does produce problems of incompatibility, it is nevertheless seen as a 
development of great value and significance. For not only does it provide data 
aggregated to a unit small enough to be useful in sub-regional planning (which 
the enumeration district unit was not), it also provides a ready-made framework 
for locational coding through the National Grid co-ordinate referencing system. 
By making use of the system, a 12-digit reference can be used to locate points in 
two-dimensional space to an accuracy of one metre, which means in effect that 
all areas down to the level of the individual property can be assigned a unique 
locational code. The implications of this universal code for data management 
are great, and, although there are many problems to be solved, several planning 
authorities have decided to make the change to organizing data on a grid 
square basis, and a regional data bank is being established in the Yorkshire/ 
Humberside region at this level. Also under discussion is whether the 1971 
Census data is to be published also at levels of aggregation lower than that of the 
kilometre square, at the 100 metre square or hectare level. Publication at this 
level involves an enormous quantity of data: there are sixteen million 100 metre 
squares covering this country: 87 per cent of these are empty in terms of popu- 
ation, but even excluding these it has been calculated that the data for the 
remainder which do contain population would require storage in the order of 
250 magnetic tapes. If, though, the Census collects its data by individual 
parcels of land with unique grid co-ordinate references, as seems likely, then 
special aggregations to meet particular requirements should be available. 

In the light of this development it seems likely that data management will 
from now on be geared to the kilometre square, for purposes of aggregation and 
referencing. This presents no technical problems for the collection of new 
data, but it does present major problems in the transformation of existing data 
from its existing aggregations to the kilometre square. Development has been 
going on at the Department of the Environment, Whitehall (formerly the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government) of a method of transforming 
data from a polygon base to a square one, and a computer programme has been 
developed which will effect such a transformation in conjunction with a carto- 
graphic digitizer, using grid co-ordinates as the common element. Data has been 
transformed for practical purposes in sub-regional studies such as Leicestershire 
and Notts/Derbys, Leicestershire, as an example, involving about 2400 kilo- 
metre squares. So the technique is there, although roo per cent accuracy cannot 
be assumed: the main problem lies in deciding how much of existing data 
should be transformed, taking into account the size and cost of the exercise. 
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Another development of the 1960s which goes in parallel with the develop- 
ment of data management is that of producing maps by computer, which show 
the spatial distribution of the topic of the data input—-population, for example, 
types of agriculture, or housing conditions.!¢ And this leads to the second 
primary source of planning information—maps and plans. In truth, some maps 
are more primary than others, if such an expression may be allowed. Some maps 
illustrating the geography of themes—mortality, for example—are based on data 
which has been well processed in order to put it into a form which can be graphi- 
cally presented in a meaningful way. Much depends on the form of presentation 
and the scale of the map: representation of population density by proportional 
spheres on a small-scale base map, for instance, must obviously require very 
coarse gradings within a very wide range and, therefore, the actual information 
content of the map is small because the processing has been so heavy. At the 
other extreme, the maps at 24 inch scale which are in the course of production 
by the Second Land Utilisation Survey of Great Britain are real primary 
documents ‘in the sense that the data are recorded directly, field by field and 
building by building. They are not plotted at second hand from statistics and 
they are not generalized in any way that obscures the true shape of any area’.15 
The Director of the Survey has written that the maps ‘were first conceived as a 
graphical data storage bank—a factual record of the use being made of British 
land during the 1960s’.15 The larger scale Ordnance Survey topographical maps, 
particularly the plans of urban areas at 25 inch and ṣo inch scales are further 
examples of primary sources through which the data is transferred direct from 
the ground, as it were, to the user, without intermediate treatment. In the 
smaller scale series, of course, the degree of generalization required filters out a 
lot of detailed information. 

In the OSTI commissioned survey of information use, to which I have already 
referred, a distinction was made, in the section of the questionnaire relating to 
maps and plans, between topographical and thematic maps—a distinction which 
in fact is an artificial one and which is not recognized by authoritative organi- 
zations such as the Map Library of the Department of the Environment, 
Whitehall, but which seemed necessary for practical purposes. It was found that 
of the planners in the sample, 98 per cent used topographical maps, whereas only 
§§ per cent used thematic maps. The high use of topographical maps is as ex- 
pected. I would hazard a guess, however, that the much lower use of thematic 
maps (which can roughly be defined as maps which show the geographical 
distribution of a theme—which may be as broad as employment or as narrow 
as death from bronchitis—and which are also referred to as statistical maps 
since they are mostly based on statistical data) is due at least in part to a lack of 
awareness of their existence. In addition, while planning departments generally 
either hold or have access to adequate stocks of Ordnance Survey topographical 
maps and plans, the same cannot be said for thematic maps. The absence of a 
catalogue, indeed of any form of publicity whatsoever, from the Map Library 
of the Department of the Environment, Whitehall—the largest central resource 
in the country—does nothing to increase the plannet’s awareness of what could 
be available. 

There is a great deal of mapping activity going on all over the country, 
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particularly in universities. While some part of this activity is done for specific 
local purposes, and some maps never progress beyond a roughly drawn state, 
there is, nevertheless, I am sure, a lot of potentially useful material being pro- 
duced in map form which could be exploited 1f its existence and location were 
known. 

Finally, I want to mention a third, and under-used source of planning 
information, which is very clearly a primary source in the sense that I mentioned 
in connection with maps, of the data being communicated direct from the ground 
to the user—this is the air photograph. In this case there is no question of the 
data being processed or generalized—the camera is indeed candid and records 
precisely what it sees, the onus of interpretation being entirely on the user of the 
photograph. Air survey has an advantage over a ground survey of land use in 
that it can see into and record areas to which foot surveyors may be denied 
access—backyards, for example, which may be in use for unrecognized purposes. 
On the other hand, it has a disadvantage in that it can record only what it sees, 
and has no means of indicating that a single house is occupied by thirteen 
families or that the building which is externally a church is internally a ware- 
house. 

Air surveys are used principally as a means of recording land use over a large 
area and as a means of up-dating Ordance Survey topographical maps, There 
are of course many other uses to which they can be put, for example, traffic and 
parking surveys and site analysis, but these are fairly specialist activities and are 
not widely in evidence, at least at the present time. They also have a potential 
for use as a source of basic data and up-dating data for the sub-regional data 
banks. Clearly, over these large areas of planning, it is much quicker and easier 
to fly a survey than to send staff on the ground, and, though it has not actually 
been proved, probably more economical. 

The bulk of the available air cover of the United Kingdom is accounted for 
by the four commercial companies—BKS, Hunting, Fairey, and Meridian——the 
Department of the Environment, Whitehall, which has the services of the RAF, 
and the Ordnance Survey. The single centralized source is the Air Photo 
Library of the Department of the Environment, Whitehall, which contains 
upwards of two million prints of England and Wales flown since 1945; the 
Library will not lend, but will sell prints on application. But, as with the same 
Department’s Map Library, the resources are little used outside the Department 
itself and in fact little known, and the service is not publicized. Following a 
Canadian precedent, however, the Department is now in the process of establish- 
ing a central registry of air photographs which will act, not as a provider of the 
prints themselves, but as a clearing-house of information about the availability 
of prints; such a central service will meet a majoz need in planning and should, 
as its Canadian counterpart has done, stimulate the use of air photographs as a 
source of information. 

Despite what would seem to be an obvious basic use, not to mention an 
unexzploited potential in a number of useful directions, the actual use of air 
photographs by planners is in a rudimentary state in terms of both quantity and 
quality. Whether or not a planner uses air photographs depends on whether or 
not his organization is prepared to meet the cost of providing them; at present, 
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many organizations are not, or cannot. Conversely, given full air cover of the 
relevant area, whether or not a planner can use it depends on whether he has had 
proper training in air photo interpretation—and many planners have not. By 
and large, there is a failure on the part of planners to appreciate all the possibili- 
ties of air photographs. These obstacles are not insurmountable. The cost can be 
reduced either by several organizations co-operating to have a survey flown, or 
by a single organization having a survey made as a secondary function of another 
flying operation. Training in air photo interpretation is in the hands of the 
planning schools. Whether or not the profession will realize the full potential 
of the source depends to a large extent on its willingness to be convinced by the 
small number of experts who constantly advocate its use, both verbally and in 
print. As one of these experts, Dr Gordon Collins of Leeds University, has 
pointed out: “There is a technological revolution taking place in the acquisition 
of information by airborne methods, and if the planner is to remain profession- 
ally competent to tackle some of the new and complex problems which exist 
then he must be aware of the various sources of information that are, or could be, 
available to assist him in his work.’16 

This of course could be said of all the information sources, primary and 
secondary, which are available to planners—and seems a suitable epitaph with 
which to end this paper. 
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PERHAPS the first thing that needs to be said is that, although we have not 
called it by the name until recently, the British Museum Library has been 
acquiring social science material throughout its existence and I was glad that 
many speakers have paid tribute to the richness of its collection. 

As far as United Kingdom material is concerned, the workings of the Copy- 
right Act have been erratic, but it has nevertheless drawn into the library a large 
quantity of ephemeral material of interest to social science researchers of the 
kinds which speakers have mentioned, such as publications of political parties 
and trade unions, annual reports of voluntary societies and professional associa- 
tions, house magazines of private firms, and so on. We have not taken a very 
positive attitude to the acquisition of this material in the past. We accepted what 
came but did not actively seek to acquire material which from the point of view 
of the legal interpretation of the Copyright Act may not have been ‘published’. 
We are now aware that we should take a more positive attitude to the acquisition 
of British material, and we hope that it will not be too long before we can 
allocate professional library staff to this problem. It is not going to be easy to 
decide in which direction it is most profitable for us to move. It is clear from 
what we have heard at this conference that the amount of potential material 1s 
vast and that to attempt to collect everything would lead to collecting nothing 
adequately. At the beginning, I suppose, we should try to act where present 
efforts by other libraries are weakest, but it is going to be difficult to identify 
these areas. 

One particular strength of the British Museum Library collection which I 
should like to mention is that of foreign government publications. The first 
international exchange arrangement was made as long ago as 1883, and although 
our holdings of the publications of different countries are not equally good as 
far back as that, the collection is extremely comprehensive, and we have now an 
arrangement with many countries for the deposit of all official publications. We 
have, as one would expect, comprehensive collections of the official publications 
of the British colonies, and in spite of the difficulties we have tried to maintain 
the comprehensiveness of these collections since the colonies became indepen- 
dent countries. 

We are aware of our shortcomings in providing information about material 
which we have. Foreign government publications especially are not traceable 
in the General Catalogue. One gap which we hope to fill at the earliest possible 
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moment is that of a catalogue of all serials held by the library. I am sure that this 
would be of greatest assistance to workers in the social sciences. J should like 
to remind you of the existence of our published S#bject Index which is a record 
of all material acquired by the library dated after 1880. 

We are at present investigating whether it would be possible to expand the 
reference facilities of the State Paper Room to cover certain of the social 
sciences in general, that is to say, without restriction to official material. The 
physical limitations of the building pose considerable difficulties but if the plan 
can be realized it would have the double effect of improving conditions in the 
Main Reading Room by hiving off certain classes of readers and providing 
better reference services for a range of subjects than are provided at present. 

The long-term situation will presumably depend on the views of the British 
Libraries Board on how the library needs of social scientists should be catered 
for on a national scale. As far as reference facilities in Central London are con- 
cerned, I am sure that the British Museum Library and the British Library of 
Political and Economic Science at LSE will be seen as two complementary 
parts of an overall provision, especially as they are only half a mile apart. Each 
of the two libraries will continue to build on its existing strengths, and we can 
be sure from what we have heard at this conference that there is so much 
waiting to be done that it will tax the likely future resources of both institutions 
to the full. 

It seems to me that one decision which could well be taken in the future 
would be to leave to local institutions (university libraries, public libraries, 
county archives, etc.) the task of collecting social science material of local 
origin and of largely local significance, leaving the national institutions to 
collect material produced by national organizations and of national interest. 

Lastly, it seems to me that we shall all have to devote more attention in future 
to the recruitment and training of social science librarians. The British Museum 
Library so far has no professional staff trained in the disciplines which speakers 
have been discussing at this conference, though that situation ought clearly to 
be remedied soon. One obvious difficulty is that the social sciences cover sucha 
wide range of interest that someone trained in one discipline will not necessarily 
be at home in the others, yet there are so many aspects of social sciences that 
even the largest library could not hope to have an expert member of staff in 
every single field. Perhaps this ought to be the subject of another conference! 
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THE British Library of Political and Economic Science was founded as a 
national library of the social sciences which would pay particular attention to 
collecting documentary materials: it continues to be available to all scholars 
conducting research in the social sciences, and is rich in primary materials over 
the whole range of social science subjects. 

It is particularly rich in official publications. Since 1903 it has been a deposi- 
tory for all US federal government publications. Publications of all other 
countries (other than those in Oriental languages) are acquired extensively, 
though not on the same scale as the BML. BLPES is participating in a scheme 
initiated by the Institute of US Studies for coverage of American State publica- 
tions. A great deal of effort is put into the collecting of official publications on 
special topics, e.g. planning and family law. It is a depository for the publications 
of the United Nations (also receiving those of subordinate UN organizations on 
a generous scale) and for the European Communities and the Organization of 
American States. A cross-section of local authorities in Britain deposit their 
committee papers in the Library. 

In the unofficial field, a great deal of effort is put into the documentation 
of political parties, pressure groups, industrial and labour unions, etc, from all 
over the world. By reading the periodicals, and using our contacts, we think 
we get a high proportion of the significant publications: though the level of our 
coverage is limited by the staff time available. (For example, we are reasonably 
confident of our coverage of the significant publications of the Italian Com- 
munist Party, but should be unlikely to pick up those from the branch in 
Taranto.) 

BLPES receives bank reports and company reports on a large, but selective 
scale: it contains the entire records of a merchant bank (Wm. Brandt’s Sons & 
Co.) and of the Steel Company of Wales. 

In the political field, BLPES has the papers of such figures as the Webbs, 
Dalton, and Beveridge. It devotes particular attention to socialist movements. 
It collects political manifestos, and more selectively the records of local political 
patties. 

In all its collecting of documents, BLPES is greatly assisted by its close 
association with LSE and its ability to use the contacts and expertise of its 
academic staff. 

Its holdings are published as .A London Bibliography of the Social Sciences. 

Although much of the material does not have to be paid for, systematic 
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collection is expensive, since it is dependent on highly qualified staff, first to 
discover the existence of the required material and then to find a source of 
supply. Much of BLPES’ expenditure on acquisitions is therefore on staff 
salaries rather than on booksellers’ bills; and finance is at present the real factor 
limiting the scale of coverage. 

Since before the publication of the Dainton Report, BLPES and BML have 
been discussing co-operation with a view to maximizing national coverage of 
primary materials. At the present stage, BML’s exhaustive coverage of Govern- 
ment publications arising from the international exchange treaties is comple- 
mented by the more energetic coverage of non-official material by BLPES; and 
it is planned to enter into a more detailed division of labour. The special respon- 
sibilities of BLPES for tke support of teaching and research at LSE would, 
however, probably prevent BLPES from withdrawing entirely from the coverage 
of topics or areas of special interest to LSE. 

Proper provision for the need of social scientists for primary materials cannot 
be made by relatively passrve receipt and storage of material. Success must 
depend on active collecticn by a specialized and experienced staff, assisted by 
wide contacts and institutional prestize. Once collected, the material must be 
made available to scholars with all the facilities of a major library and the support 
of subject specialists. It is therefore suggested that any national arrangements 
for the coverage of primary material must be achieved, not by the establishment 
of a new, comprehensive collecting agency, but by building on the existing 
resources of BML and BLPES and perhaps some other more specialized 
libraries. 
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THIS conference is both important and timely, because of the imminent 
appearance of a White Paper on the British Library, and the possibility of 
influencing government policy on the provision of social science materials at 
a national level. Obviously the British Libraries Board will have a great many 
matters to see to, and there is a great danger that questions such as we have been 
discussing will go by default unless a special point is made of them. The Aslib 
Social Sciences Group is one of the few bodies with the background and expert- 
ise to make comments and proposals. 


Definition of primary material 

There seemed to be some uncertainty during our discussions as to the correct 
definition of ‘primary material’. To some it means first-hand, raw material; to 
others, material which is unpublished, or of which only a few copies are 
available; to others, material which is published, but not copyright, and therefore 
not automatically included in the holdings of the British Museum Library; to 
still others, it means material which is ephemeral, and which although produced 
in a large number of copies becomes unavailable extremely quickly. Govern- 
ment publications were mentioned by several of the speakers as primary 
materials, although many of these are published in very large numbers of copies 
by HMSO. The exact definition need not matter very much; in any case, it 
would be wrong to attempt to make a clear division between primary and secon- 
dary material—rather they form a continuum, one person’s primary material 
being another person’s secondary material. 

Various categories of primary materials were mentioned. I do not wish to list 
all of these now, but one may note unpublished survey reports, raw statistics, 
personal reminiscences, records and minutes of meetings, local political mani- 
festos, parish records, etc., etc. This very wide variety of primary material 
raises the question whether it can, or should, all be handled in the same sort of 
way by the same sort of library. 

The main form of primary material is of course still written; however, other 
forms of recorded knowledge were mentioned, including sound recordings, 
video-tapes, pictorial media such as air photographs, and, significantly, machine- 
readable files, whether on punched card, punched tape, magnetic tape or 
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whatever. There is every probability that these non-written forms will increase 
in quantity and importance in the coming years. 


Physical collection of primary material 

Much of the material mentioned in the conference would be very difficult to 
collect, e.g. the papers produced during a local strike lasting a few days, or 
documents held by solicitors. Should there perhaps be some national network 
of voluntary primary data collectors? In some cases, one has the feeling that 
primary material ought to exist, though it does not; should perhaps production 
of it be stimulated in these cases? For example, an important meeting may be 
held of which no records are kept, though they could be of great importance to 
the social and economic historian. 

As material is collected, where should it be housed? At present, there is no- 
where very obvious for collectors to deposit material even if they want to; and 
the two most obvious places, the British Museum Library and the British Lib- 
rary of Political and Economic Science, were hardly mentioned by the main 
speakers during the conference. One most important point that kept recurring 
was the question of centralization as against decentralization. I think we can 
rule out, to start with, either extreme. Total decentralization raises difficulties 
because of the political problems and in-fighting that would be caused by the 
attempt to establish centres of excellence; by the overlap in disciplines; by the 
need for all the numerous libraries to provide satisfactory storage and control 
over a wide variety of materials; by the problems of establishing national 
bibliographic control over dispersed collections; and—-most important at the 
present time—by the sheer political improbability of the Government’s sup- 
porting a large number of libraries: there is much more chance of getting them 
to fund the collection and storage of material if it is made a central national 
library responsibility. 

However, total centralization is equally out of the question. Some material 
is solely of local interest, and much material would not be put into libraries at 
all if it were not for the personal contacts and knowledge of individual librarians. 
The material collected by Mr Laslett at the Cambridge Group for the History of 
Population and Social Structure would not have been collected at all if it had 
not been for Mr Laslett and Dr Wrigley, and it would scarcely be reasonable to 
insist that all this material be stored somewhere in London rather than in Cam- 
bridge, where it is at the moment being heavily used. 

However, since there should be some national policy, the balance should 
almost certainly be in favour of a central collection, with a fair amount of 
dispersion among libraries assumed, and with machinery for control and 
co-ordination. It is very clear to me that any central collection must be based on 
the British Museum Library and the British Library of Political and Economic 
Science, partly because these libraries already have massive holdings of primary 
material in the social sciences, partly because the British Museum Library is a 
national library, and there is every probability that the national responsibilities 
of the LSE will be recognized. By contrast, there is very little possibility that the 
Government would finance a totally new institution set up to collect social 
science material, and without Government finance it is hard to see how such a 
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collection could be established at all. Further, it is only in very large libraries 
that the large range of expertise and specialisms required could be found. 

One question which came up once or twice during discussion was the com- 
prehensiveness of the national collection. Should it aim at collecting everything, 
or should it select? If it does select, should this be on a random basis—which 
almost automatically favours certain strata of society—or should it aim at 
deliberate sampling of material? The trouble is that almost everything can be 
social science primary material—including the informal conversations that have 
gone on between individuals at this conference. To collect all of this would 
obviously be a nonsense, but where exactly does one draw the line? 

In addition to ordinary documentary material, there must be a national col- 
lection of non-book materials—films, video-tapes, sound recordings, photo- 
graphs, machine-readable files, etc. It seems to me that this too should be based 
on, or closely linked with, the British Museum Library or the British Library 
of Political and Economic Science. One point here is that this material could be 
even more voluminous than documentary material in years to come, and where- 
as one can condense documentary material by microfilming, very little of this 
material is amenable to condensation or miniaturization. The storage problems 
could therefore be extremely severe. 


Physical access to primary material 

Nearly all of the primary materials mentioned by speakers during the con- 
ference required consultation rather than inter-library lending; several mentioned 
the importance of browsing through the material. Certainly, little of the material 
would seem to be suitable for inter-library lending; much of it is unique, and 
little of it can be identified in advance. What one would therefore envisage is a 
reference collection, byt with superb on-the-spot copying and filming facilities, 
so that the scholar, having browsed through the material and identified what 
he wants, can in nearly all cases take a copy away with him. This policy would 
put the problem much more in the court of the British Museum Library than 
of the NCL and NLLST. 

On a rather different question of access, there were universal complaints of 
access to government data; this incidentally was an extremely common com- 
plaint in my OSTI-supported Investigation into Information Requirements of 
the Social Sciences INFROSS). The situation does seem to be improving, but 
pressure is needed to improve it still further. 


Bibliographic control 
Bibliographic control is a secondary problem to collection and access. Once the 
material is collected, even rough sorting is adequate for many purposes, and, 
in any case, full cataloguing is quite inconceivable for every piece of ephemera. 
The problem lies rather in establishing to what depth indexing should go. 
Professor Jones mentioned the conceptual problems in the social sciences that 
make both indexing and classification very difficult; these problems would 
certainly be no less for primary material than for secondary material. Here again, 
it is imperative that subject specialists should be involved. 

Assuming, as we must, that there will be a large measure of dispersion, 
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some national register is needed of collections other than the central collection. 
At present there is a great deal of material scattered over the country, much of it 
unknown to researchers working directly in the field. Even for central collections 
such as the BML and BLPES, publicity is needed; I think we must be cautious 
about criticizing speakers who show ignorance of these central collections, as 
the fault may lie with us for not making them aware of their existence. The 
positive role of these libraries, in publicizing theiz holdings and providing access 
by every means available, should be emphasized. 


Other points 
I noted some other points during the conference on which some comment 
may be useful now. First, it struck me that social scientists generate as much 
primary data as they consume, in some cases more; for example, soctal adminis- 
tration seems to generate a great deal of primary data, and in so far as it uses 
primary data, this is because the persons in question are doing historical 
research. In fact, many of the needs for primary data that were mentioned during 
the conference are for historical material, and raise the same problems as face 
the ordinary historical researcher. At the same time, it must be remembered that 
the current data being generated needs to be collected for future historians. 
This conference has not attempted to cover all the social sciences; for exam- 
ple, there were no speakers for psychology, sociology, anthropology, crimin- 
ology, and so on. Even among the range of disciplines that were considered, 
many of the same problems seemed to arise, sufficiently so to enable us to draw 
some valid conclusions and provide information on which we can act. However, 
it might very well be worthwhile to hold another conference in a year or two’s 
time, covering some of the disciplines we did not discuss here; it is always 
useful to hear researchers talk about their own needs, and to bring researchers 
and librarians together to discuss common problems. 


Conclusion 

There are two main questions: what should be done, and what can we, the Aslib 
Social Sciences Group, do? First, it seems to me we must press hard for the 
recognition and support of a national collection of primary material in the social 
sciences, based primarily on the BML and BLPES. Secondly, we must press for 
the establishment of a national register of collections of primary materials in the 
social sciences; some work is already being done on this, but this constitutes only 
the beginning. We are in a good position to indicate what form this register 
should take, and possibly to provide the personnel who will be required to 
build it up. Thirdly, there is need for a network of collectors, of individuals who 
will keep their eyes open for material as it is generated and produced; and 
perhaps this is an area where we as individuals can take some initiative. Above 
all, we need to make the point that the collection, storage and control of primary 
material in the social sciences are emphatically the responsibility of the forth- 
coming Board of the British Library. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir, 


THE FOREIGN-LANGUAGE BARRIER 

May I reply briefly to Dr Urquhart’s letter in the January issue (p. 50) on 
the question of translations? His proposal that more languages should be 
taught at school, and that this would increase the probability that a research 
team of mature scientists would have a range of linguistic competence, implies 
the following: 

1. that teachers can be found to teach a wider range of languages at school; 

2. that some pupils studying science will be prepared to opt for languages 
such as Japanese and Russian; 

3. that adult scientists, having learnt these languages at school, will retain 
a good reading ability in them years later; 

4. that, if they retain a reading ability in them, they will have the motivation 
to read articles in them rather than obtain a translation; 

s. that the statistical probability of a team—-of 3, 4, 5 or 6°P—having among 
its members someone who can read at least one language other than German 
or French is sufficiently high to make a national translation service un- 
necessary for a fair proportion of articles. 

Even if all these conditions were fulfilled, I would still expect the nation-wide 
demand for translations of many articles to be great enough to make the pro- 
vision of translations for loan (or purchase) necessary. If a translation of a given 
article has to be made for one individual or team, there is little point in other 
individuals or teams reading it in the original. The contribution Dr Urquhart’s 
proposals would make to solving the language problem would, I suggest, be 
so small as to be negligible. 

Yours faithfully, 
MAURICE LINE 
Librarian 

Bath University of Technology, 

Claverton Down 

Bath BAz 7AY. 

3rd March 1971 
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CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Recent additions to the Aslib library catalogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of interest. 


User Studies 
Analyses of information-seeking, literature-use and library-use patterns; user training. 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of knowledge, including national policies; information theory. 


Information Processing Systems 
Dissemination, processing, storage and retrieval techniques and systems; data centres; 
management information systems. 

Language and Indexing 


Linguistics, semantics, nomenclature, terminology; subject headings, thesauri and their 
construction; indexing; abstracting; translating. 


Classification and Cataloguing 
Documentary and non-documentaty coding; cataloguing; filing. 


Mechanization 
Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


Subject nization 
Special libraries and apne documentation centres; sources of information including 
Of 


reference books and bt raphies; reference and inquiry work. 
Reprography 

Materials, methods and systems; facsimile transmission; telex. 
Printing and Publishing 


Writing and editorial work; printing and publishing; perlodical references and citation 
patterns; bookselling; copyright; legal aspects of computerized information. 


Administration and Management 
Special library and information service policy, buildings, furniture and staff; stock Including 
special matertals; lending and journal circulation. 


Library Systems 
National libraries; general libraries and documentation centres; university and college 
libraries; inter-library co-operation. 


Professional dene 
Library science, intormation science, documentation; professional associations, education, 
literature, organizations and research; biographies; directories. 


JANET WALKLEY 
Librarian 
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CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 
Items are available in the Aslib library and may be borrowed unless marked * to 


indicate reference copies. 


User Studies 


FRY, BERNARD M, afd LIBBEY, MILES A. 
Status of library research in the Federal 


vernment. 
Bresal Library Quarterly, vol.6, no.3 & 4, 
ey & October 1970, p.290-305. 
eral Library mmuttee project to 
identify technical information problems 
and develop research designs. 


FEEDBACK by surveys. 

In j 

IRVINE, ALEC 
Improving industrial communication. 1970, 
ch.5, p.42—66. 


INFORMATION needs of the enterprise, 
In 


IRVINE, ALEC 
Improving industrial communication. 1970, 


p.1-90. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. Centre for 
Research in Scientific Communication. 
Dissemination and assimilation of material 
resented in journals on metallurgy. 
ltimore: the Centre, September 1970. 


s6p. (PB 194401) 


GOMES, STELLA $, 
The nature of the use and users of the 
Midwest onal Medical Library. 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Assosiation, 
vol.58, no.4, October 1970, p.559-77. 


ORR, RICHARD H, and others 

User services offered by medical school 

libraries in 1968: result of a national survey 

employing new methodology. 

Bu a the Medical Library Association, 

vol.58, no.4, October 1970, p.45$—92. 

Survey conducted by interviewing heads of 

libraries, using a standardized inventory 
rocedure, from National Library of 
edicine. 


Communication and Knowledge 


IRVINE, ALEC 
ae apple industrial communication: a 
€ 


basic guide for line managers. London: 
Gower Press, 1970. 
310p. 


THERE’S no business like know business. 
Building Design, 13th November 1970, 
p.6-7. 

An nesis with Geoffrey Hutton of 
Hutton & Rostron on communications. 


TELL, BJORN V, 
Scandinavian collaboration in documenta- 
tion: an organizational study. Paper-for the 
FID 35th Conference and International 
Congress of Documentation. Buenos 
Aires 14th~24th September 1970 (Regional 
Conference). 
14p. 


Information Processing Syatemms 


PLOTKIN, MORRIS and others 
Quantification of information storage and 
retrieval methodologies. Jenkintown, Pa.: 
Analytics, Inc., June 1970. 
Var. pag. (AD 712134) 


DAVIS, W. S., and MARCIL, R. H. 
Retrieval method for scientific data. 
IBM Technical Disclosure Bulletin, vol.13, 


no.3, August 1970, p.7I9-20. 


COOPER, WILLIAM 8, 
On deriving design equations for informa- 
tion retrieval systems. 
JASIS, vol.21, no.6, November-December 
1970, p.385-95. 
Design equations and how to derive them, 
with case studies and examples. 


SUNDSTROM, ERIK 

Economic aspects of industrial documenta- 
tion services. 

Tidskrift! for Dokumentation, vol.26, no.5, 
1970, p.61-6, 

Economic feasibility of centralized docu- 
mentation services combined with custom 
tailored retrieval system. 


ZWEMER, RAYMUND L., 
Identification of journal characteristics 
useful in improving input and output of a 
retrieval system. 
Federation Proceedings, vol.29, no.s, Septem- 
ber-October 1970, p.15§95—1604. 
Quality control of journals for retrieval 
from large data banks. 


WEAVER, BARBARA N., and others 
An automated storage and retrieval 
system for clinical pharmaceutical research 
documents. 
J ASIS, vol.at, 10.6, November—December 
1970, p.415~21. 
Details of the system developed by the 
Clinical Documentation Section of the 
Medical Information Center of Schering 
Corporation. 
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ASLIB PROCEEDINGS 


JAEGER, HERMAN DE 
EEE Segoe S 2 selective information 
service for usy engineer, 
Bibjiotheekgids, vol.46, 00.2, 1970, p.30-2. 
The reorgantzed weekly card service 
provided by Engineering Index. 


BATTEN, W. 

UKCIS: the United Kingdom Chemical 

Information Service. 

Chemistry in Britain, vol.6, no,10, October 

wr 420-2, 

he CIS current awareness and search 

service based on Chemical Abstracts 
Service data bases. 


Language and Indexing 
LOUGHBOROUGH UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 
Chemical Engineering Department. 
Particle science and technology information 
service: keyword list. 
Loughborough: The Department, [1970 P]. 
op. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SCIZNCE ABSTRAC- 
TING AND INDEXING SERVICES 
P of 1969 annual conference, 
ee North Carolina, March 1969. 
Philadelphia, Pa: NFSAIS, 1970. 
143p. 
SMITH, S. R. 
Merging operations internationally. 
In 
NFSAIS 
Proceedings of the 1969 annual conference, 
1970, p.113-22. 
SMITH, FOSTER D. 
Relationships among abstracting and 
indexing services. 


In 

NFSAIS 
Proceedings of the 1969 annual conference, 
1979, P39. 


Classification and Cataloguing 

PETERSEN, CORD W. - 
Grundsatzliches über die Weiterentwick- 
lung der DK. 
DK- Mitsailungen, vol.1s, 00.3, May 1970, 


p.9-To. 

Further development of the UDC. 

CI/S£B information classification system: 
instructions for use and abbreviated tables 
adequate for amall libraries. 

New Zealand institute of Architects Journal, 
vol.37, n0.2, 20 February 1970, p.45~$9. 
Description of system with abbreviated 
tables suitable for small libraries. 


PALMER, G. 
Wiswesser line formula notation. 
Chemistry in Britain, vol.6, no.10, October 
1970, p.422-6. 
A short introduction to WLN and its 
application. 


VOL. 23, NO. 4 


Mechanization 


HENDERSON, MADELINE afd BERRY, PAUL L. 
Progress of Federal lib automation, 
Drexel Library Quarterly, yol.6, no.3 & 4, 
July & October 1970, p.249-63. 

Review of developments, studies and 
p: of Federal Library Committee’s 

k Force on Automation, to encourage 
compatible systems design. 


ALTMAN, BERTHOLD 
The HDL automated information system. 
Washington, D.C.: Hatry Diamond Lab- 
oratories 1970. 117p. (AD 711 919) 


PRYWES, NOAH 8., and LITOFSKY, BARRY 
ee processing for a large 
Proceedings of the AFIPS Spring Joint 
Computer Conference, 01.36, 1970, p.323-31. 


COE, MARY JORDAN 
Mechanization of li procedures in the 
medium-sized medical library: 10. Unique- 
ness of compression codes for biblio- 


gn hic retrieval, 
Jhotin of the Medical Library Association, 
vol.58, no 4, October 1970, p. 587-97. 


BARKER, F. H., and others 
Report on the evaluation of an experimen- 
tal computer-based current awareness 
service for chemists, by F. H. Barker, A. K. 
Kent and D. C. Veal. London: the Chemi- 
cal Society, August 1970. 
Toop. CIS Research Report no.t1.) 


CHAUVEINC, MARC 
Monocle: project de muse en ordinateur 
d’une notice catalographique de livre. 
Grenoble: Bibliothèque Universitaire, 1970. 
Var.pag. 


Subject Organization 


ELLIOTT, CLARE A. 
The Royal Society Catalogue as an index to 
nineteenth-century American science. 
J ASTS, vol.z1, no.6, Novernber—~December 
1970, p.396-401. 
The Royal Catalogue of Scientific Papers 
investigated in terms of its coverage of 
American science journals and scientists. 


RIBA’S product information library. 
RIBA Journal, vol.77, November 1970, 
pit Details of contents of proposed 
A trade literature library. 


HYAMS, M. 
Chemical patents information. 
Chemistry in Britain, vol.6, no.10, October 
1970, p.416—20, 
The Derwent Publications Central Patents 
Index. 
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CAWKELL, A. E. 
Citations in chemistry. 
Chensistry in Britain, vol.6, no.10, October 
1970, p.414-16. 
Science Citation Index as a valuable tool for 
scientific literature searching. 


Reprography 

CLARIDGE, P. R. P. 
Progress with microfiches, 1967-1970. 
Stevenage: Warren Spring Laboratory, 
1970. 900790 68 7. 
7p- 


EXPERIMENT with COM. 
Data Processing, vol.t2, no.3, May-June 
1970, p.224-6. 
OM techniques used at the National 
Westminster Bank for paper storage and 
data retrieval, 


Printing and Publishing 
WASON, P. C. 
On writing scientific papers. 


Phystes Bulletin, vol.z1, September 1970, 
407-8. 
e art of writing scientific and technical 
work. 


WOOSTER, H. 
The future of scientific publishing—or 
What will scientists be doing for Brownie 
oints? 
onnal of the Washington Academy of 


Serencer, vol.60, no.2, June 1970, p.41~$. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES and NATION- 

AL ACADEMY OF ENGINEERING. Committee 
on Scientific and Technical Communi- 
cation. Report of the Task Group on the 
economics of primary publications. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Academy of 
Sciences, 1970. 255p. (PB 194 400) 


Administration and Management 
POLLOCK, N. C. 
The provision of information. 
Office Management (U.K) Autumn 1970, 
p.113 (6p). 


HARTMAN, G. J. 
Brandpreventie in bibliotheekmagazijnen. 


Open, vol.t2, no.12z, D 1970, 
pory 
ire prevention in library stack-rooms, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL TECH- 

NOLOGY and ASLIB. Audio Visual Group. 
Multi-media resource o ization in 
higher education. Conference at the Hull 
Centre Hotel, 3-6 December, 1970. 
[Collection of papers]. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


ROLE of the house journals. 
In 


IRVINE, ALEC 
Improving industrial communication. 1970. 
ch.22, p.252-63. 


WATKINS, CHARLES and COKER, NANCY €. 
Circulation policies of health science 
libraries. 

Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, 
vol.38, no.4, October 1970, p.548-53. 


Library Systems 

WYSOCKI, A. 
World science information system 
(UNISIST). Paper given at the FID 35th 
Conference and International Congress on 
Documentation, Buenos Aires, 14th~24th 
September 1970 (Regional Conference), 


7P. 


CONAWAY, O. B. 
Federal libraries and information systems. 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.6, no.3 & 4, 
uly & October 1970, p.279-89. 
elationships of Federal libraries to other 
information activities in the U.S. Govern- 
ment: Federal Library Committee study. 


HOWARD, PAUL and MORRISEY, MARLENE 
The mission of Federal libraries. 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.6, no.3 & 4, 


July & October 1970, p.232-9. 
Principles and guidelines as drafted by the 
U.S. Federal Library Committee. 


SCHUTZ, HARALD 
On the stage of development of the deter- 
mination of information needs in the GDR 
and problems arising in connection there- 
with. [Paper for FID Regional! Conference, 
Buenos Aires 14-24 September 1970]. 
7p. 


SOCIAL, EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT, INC. 
Institutional library services: a plan for 
the State of Ilinois. [Chicago]: American 
Library Association, 1970. 
IIoOp. 


URQUHART, J. 
Interlibrary services in the U.K. Paper 
resented at the FID 35th Conference and 
iteenarioeal Congress of Documentation, 
Buenos Aires, 14th-24th September 1970 
(Regional Conference). 


6p. 


Professional Activity 

CRAHAN, ELIZABETH $. 
Birth of a foundation. 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Assosiation, 
vol.s58, no.4, October 1970, p.584-6. 
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Establishment of a scholarship pro to 


attract biology students to medical li- 
brarianship, South California Medical 
Library Group. 


GREENFIELD, MARJORIE 
Hospital libraries: focal point in the 
continuing education crisis. 
Bulletin of tha Modteal Library Association, 
vol.s8, no.4, October 1970, p.5 78-83. 
Proposed requirements for professional 
libraries in hospitals, and current trends as 
factors in continuing medical education. 


KORTENDICK, JAMES J. and STONE, ELIZABETH 


w, 
Education needs of Federal librarians. 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.6, no.3 & 4, 
july & October 1970, p.264-78. 
ee Eada education for Federal library 
start. 


THE FEDERAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.6, no.3 & 4, 
July & October 1970. 
Committee established to improve coordi- 
nation and planning among 
libraries of the U.S, Federal Government. 


CYLEEB, FRANK KURT 


Federal library outreach: an overview of 
the Federal Library Committee and its 
activities. 


Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.6, no.3 & 4, 
July & October 1970, p.326-34. 


MORRISEY, MARLENE 
Historical development and organization of 


VOL. 23, NO. 4 


the Federal Library Committee. 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.6, no.3 4,& 
July & October 1970, p.207-31. 


HOWARD, PAUL 
Additional Federal Library Committee activi- 
ties; 
Drexei Library Quarterly, vol.6, no.3 & 4, 
july & October 1970, p.335—-41. 
esolving prob in administration and 
co-operative activities. 


CYLKE, FRANK KURT and ZENICH, MARGRETT B, 
Funding library research in the Federal 
vernment. 
rexel Labrary Quarterly, vol.6, no.3 & 4, 
July & October 1970, p.306—z25. 
Federal grant and contract programs for 
research in U.S. Federal libraries. 


*COLLISON, ROBERT, coth. 
Directory of libraries and special collections 
on Asia and North Africa, compiled by 
Robert Collison, with Brenda E. Moon 
[for] the SCONUL Sub-Committee of 
Orientalist Libraries. London: Crosby 
Lockwood, 1970. 


123p. 


FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DE DOCUMEN- 
TATION, Comision Latinoamericana. 
Guia de bibliotecas lizadas e centros 
de documentação de América Latina, 
Rio de Janeiro: Instituto Brasileiro de 
Bibliografia e Documentação, 1970-. 
(FID Babin 496). 
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MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Acceptance of advertisements for publication in 
Proceedings does not imply Ashb support for or 
endorsement of the goods or services advertis 


Members’ advertisement rates: first 15 words 
(minimum), sop (ros); 3p (7d) for each 
additional word. rop (2s) if box number re- 
quired. (No agency discount.) À separate 
section of these columns is available to non- 
members at £3 per s.c.i. 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
TRANSLATIONS from Russian and Ger- 
man into English. G. L, Cairns, MA, 92 South- 
wood Lane, London N6. Tel. o1-340 8990. 


TECHNICAL SWEDISH, DANISH, 
NORWEGIAN translated by J. T. Crad- 
dock, » com, Fru, Ekard, Ray Park Avenue, 
Maidenhead, Berks. Maidenhead 24931. 


JAPANESE/ENGLISH, RUSSIAN/ 
ENGLISH translations. Chemistry, medicine, 
biology, zoology. D. A. Fraser, BA, MIL, 22 
Gresley Road London Nig 3jz. Tel: 
O1-272 5664. 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, ArSsM, DIC, C.ENG, 
MOAM, FIL. Member of Translators’ Guild, 
Romanian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. 01-736 1912. 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS FROM 
JAPANESE, CHINESE, RUSSIAN, 
CZECH and West European lan into 
English and/or German. A. K. Henn, B sc, 
‘Glenside’, Lower Leigh Rd., Pontnewynydd, 
Pontypool, Mon. Tel. Pontypool 3689 
(After 6 p.m.). 


MEDICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, BIO- 
LOGICAL translations from French, Roman- 
fan and Po ese into English and from 
English into French and Romanian. Dr. J. 
Jacobson, 94 Temple Fortune Lane, NW11. 
OI-455 IOIO. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Russian, German and Polish into English. 
B. Klipstein, s sc(HoNs), 1 Glenview Grove, 
Shipley, Yorkshire. Tel. Shipley 58215. 


TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
translations from English into Russian. Mrs 
O. Linsley, 31 Parke Road, Barnes, London 
SW13. Tel. o1-748 8822. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
apanese into lish. R. A. Scutt, BA, 48 
merset Avenue, West Wimbledon, London 
SW2o. Tel. WIMbledon 1713 (01-946 1713). 


TRANSLATIONS: TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
all west- . J. Smuts, B sc 
(ENGINEERING), FIL, 12 Thorndene Avenue, 
London N11. Tel. 01-360 7723. 


TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
lations into/from lish, German, Dutch 
and French. A. M. Speller, rm, NGV, 
6 Lakeside, West Ealing, London W13. 8HN 
Tel. or-998 1045. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS in all west 
European languages. Electronics and other 
special fields. Camera copy, printing. Peter 
Suchodolski, rm (ENG), 70 Greenfield 
Gardens, London 2, Tel. 01-458 2239. 


AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, camera copy or printed. 
E. W. Sykes, rr, 39 West Close, Wembley, 
Middlesex, HAg 9PJ. Tel. o1-go4 4273. 


Appointment vacant 


AHMADU BELLO UNIVERSITY, 
NIGERIA. Applications are invited for post 
of UNIVERS LIB , Applicants 


should possess a degree and professional 
qualifications or FLA, with considerable 

ence of working in a University 
Li . Salary scale: £Ns,200 p.a. (LNG = 
cemented by £925 


applications (6 copies) naming 3 referees, as 
soon as possible, to Inter-University Council, 
Qoa Tottenham Court Road, London, 

IP oDT, from whom particulars are 
available. 


For sale 


FUEL ABSTRACTS AND CURRENT 
TITLES. A monthly survey of about 800 
articles of world-wide origin on all fuels, 
their sources, processing, by-products and 
wastes (inclu llution aspects), £21 p.a. 
(US $51) dadlar indexes an tage. 
Apply: The Editor, Institute of Fuel, 18 
Devonshire Street, London WIN 2AU. 
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Aslib 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS CONSULTANT 


Aslib Research and Development Department requires a qualified 
information scientist or librarian to join its consultancy and ad- 
visory section. The work will involve both consultancy and research 
projects. In either case, these will be concerned with the analysis, 
design, development and evaluation of systems and procedures in 
special libraries and information services of all kinds, as well as wider 
problems of information handling in this developing area. The work 
calls for someone with a wide-ranging interest in all aspects of 
information systems; a certain amount of inventive ability; and the 
right temperament and personality for dealing with consultancy 
clients. The successful candidate will be expected to play an active 
part both in planning and carrying out projects. Starting salary 
up to £2500. Apply in writing, to the Director, Aslib, 3 Belgrave 
Square, London, S.W.1. 


Chivers-Penguin 
Library Editions 


Write for lists of this important series of Library Editions, available 
strongly bound in cloth with distinctive jacket. 


At only 28p above the price of the paper back edition they are a most 
economical purchase for your Library. 


As reprint agents for THE LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES 
BRANCH OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, we can offer the same 
economy in purchase with our Portway and Portway Junior Reprints. 


Send for full lists and details 
CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD., 


Reprint Publishers, Bookbinders and Booksellers 
Portway, Bath. 
(Telephone BATH 23201—3 lines) 








Trade Associations and 
Professional Bodies of 
the United Kingdom 


5th Edition, revised and enlarged 

PATRICIA MILLARD 

Shows the increasing Importance of these organizations 
in economic and technological life today. The section on 
chambers of commerce has been expanded to Include the 
members of the British Junior Chambers and all names, 
addresses and telephone numbers have been brought up 
to date. 


484 pp £6.00 hard cover 


Systematic Glossary of 
the Terminology of 
Statistical Methods 


English/French/Spanish/Russian 

ISAAC PAENSON 

Compiled with the assistance of national Institutes of 
Santlago, Moscow, Paris and London, this modern multi- 
lingual glossary will be Indispensable to statisticians, 
economists and those engaged in allied subjects. 


544 pp £17.50 hard cover 


British Official 
Publications 


JOHN E. PEMBERTON 

Sets out to describe, within the context of the 
parliamentary and governmental processes from which 
they derive, all the different categories of British official 
publications. It demonstrates their value as sources of 
authoritative and often essential information and acts as 
a practical gulde to thelr acquisition and use. 


304pp £3.00 hard cover 


A171 


Publications of 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


UNITED STATES 
CLEARINGHOUSE 


UNITED NATIONS 
AND ALL FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 


are available through: 
RICHARD S. GOTHARD & COMPANY LTD., 
(International Technical Booksellers) 
GOTHARD HOUSE, 
HENLEY, OXON., ENGLAND 
Tel: 049 12 3602 


Denmark; Finland; West Germany; 
Hungary; Netherlands; 


LIBRARY Penn pane 
SUPPLY 
AGENCIES 
ee ak ei 


at services to libraries in the 
United Kingdom and an analysis of 
the need for a British Library Supply Agency 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION £2 (£1.60 to members) 





British Technology Index 


FOR 


TRACING RECENT—HIGHLY SPECIFIC SUBJECT 
INFORMATION IN THE FIELD OF ENGINEERING 
AND MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY 


KEEPING TRACK OF DEVELOPMENTS IN 
MARGINAL SUBJECTS 


KEEPING ON CALL WHAT YOU HAVE READ IN A 
TECHNICAL JOURNAL ARTICLE 
SOMETIME—SOMEWHERE 


8.7.1. subject indexes the major articles, papers, reports in British tech- 
nical perlodical publications. Concept Indexing, computer processed to 
provide multiple polnts of access and fast publication. 


Monthly Parts and Annual Volume £22.50 
Annual Volume Alone £15 


Magnetic tape: Details on request 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


7 Ridgmount St. Store St. London, W.C.1 
(Phone: 01-636 7843) 


iv 


If you think words like sidewalk 
and fall and expressions like J 
guess are vulgar Amerkanisms, 
you're wrong. They are all Eng- 
lish in origin and their use in 
the States only reflects America’s 
colonial heritage. Webster’s Third 


New International Dictionary (In 
J-vol or 2-vol style, £30) is design- 
ed for the old world and the 
new, as is its famous‘abridgement, 
Webster’s Seventh New Collegiate 
(£3.50 or £4.20). Both have Eng- 
lish as well as American spellings 
and are built to stand a Lifetime 
of everyday use. American, yes 

but don’t let that dearan. . 
Prospectuses from BELL 6 Portu- 
gal St London WC2A 2HL (405- 
0805) 


LIBRARY F URNITURE First for carpets N 
aa Dodson 
Bull L/ 


®30%DISCOUNT 
BRANDED CARPETS 


Wilton 9 Axminster @ Oriental @ Taftad 
All makes available with full Manufacturers’ 
uaranteos @ NO IMPERFECT GOODS SOLD 
@ Free-delivery in U.K. @ Expert fitting service 
available most areas. 








£200,000 carpets on dis splay 


in our extensive vi eee a apeureoms 
Write stoting requirements or for introduction 
carpet silly ite in anor main cites. Free Brochure 


on request to Dept. 
DODSON BULL CARPET CO. LTD 
LONDON: 5 & 6, Old Bailey, EC4M 7JD. Tes 
pea hae og atte E 
5 is 
a A a E ou ciara Meta sa 





We are able to supply a comprehensive range fotte St., BS! 4EX. Ted: 
of card cabinets with any number of drawers. George St., LSI 3DW Tel:41451. 
Catal of full e of Lik 55-61, Lever St., Mi IDE. Tel: ‘en 
Furniture on request. : WESTCLIFF-on-SEA: 
B. Serota Ltd. 495, London Rd., SLG, Tol: Southend 46549. 
Open: 9.00-5.30 MoreFri. Sat.9.00- 12.00 
rs ta Government and Municipal (Manchester 9.00-4.00) 





Contracto H.M. 
Authorities, seems eat Landfield eect Clapton, 


London, E.5 Tel. 01-985/1736 








The latest research reports from Aslib... 


The Distribution of Scientific and 
Technical Libraries and Users 
in Great Britain 


ALEXANDRA PRESANIS 


A contribution to the planning of a rational library service in Britain, 
this report ascertains how needs are met by current library provision. 
The first part studies the geographical distribution of libraries and the 
public availability of science/technology literature. The relationships 
between the broad subject of a library—general, science, engineering/ 
technology, agriculture, medicine—and its location, type and size are 
studied in detail. The report analyses the distribution of people qualified 
in the above subjects and attempts to relate this to the distribution of 
libraries. 
Occasional Publication No. 6 £1.40 net; £1.00 to members 
SBN: 85412 031 1 


Quantitative Data in Science 
and Technology 

BRENDA MOUNTSTEPHENS, AVERIL OSBORN 
and MARGARET SLATER 


This is a study of the current problems in the provision and use of 
scientific and technical data. The analysis includes a survey of recent 
literature on aspects of data use and compilation, and a study of the 
habits of scientists, engineers and non-technical personnel in their use of 
data available in scientific and technical libraries. Finally, there is a report 
on the operations of eight UK data centres with examples of how data 
is currently being compiled. 


Occasional Publication No. 7 £1.24 net; £0.90 to members 
SBN: 85412 032 X 


Aslib Publications 


3 Belgrave Square 
London SW1 






Author-Title and Subject Catalogs 
of the Baker Library ` 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Harvard University 


Baker Library isa major research library for material in business 
and economics and assumes primary responsibility within 
Harvard for coverage of the theory and practice of business 
and business management, theory of organization and admin- 
istration, business history and ee and economic history 
before 1850. The library also collects whatever materials in ` 
the basic disciplines are needed for teaching and research in 
business management. Holdings in economics, mathematics 
and the behavioral sciences ate therefore extensive. Collections 
ate particularly rich in key industries, in industrial and 
commercial processes and in commodities. 


Author-Title Catalog 
Estimated 388,000 cards reproduced in 22 volumes 
Prepublication price: 
$1941.50; after July 31, 19712 $2425.50 


Subject Catalog 
Estimated 228,000 cards reproduced in ro volumes 
Prepublication price: 
$819.50; after July 31, 1971: $1023.00 


Descriptive material on these titles aud a complete catalog of publications 
are available on request 





G. K. HALL & CO. 70 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. USA 02111 


© 1971 
Ashb and contributors 


Aslib Proceedings: incorporating Aslib Information is published 

monthly and supplied free to members of Aslib. Subscription 

rates are £10 annually to non-members, or £2.50 to members of 

Aslib requiring additional copies. Single copies may be obtained 
price £1, or 25p to members of Aslib. 


Further information about Aslib’s services, activities, and 

membership rates will be supplied on application to the Director, 

Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SWI. 01-235 5050. 
Telex 23667; answer-back, Aslib London 


Published in England by Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SWI. 
Printed by Alden & Mowbray Ltd at the Alden Press, Oxford 
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Library theory and practical vocational 
training: a forum B. J. WILSON, D. J. FOSKETT 
and W. L. SAUNDERS 229 


Subcodes: an examination of their utility 
with special reference to feature card 
systems KEVIN P. JONES 237 


Do subcodes have a place in co-ordinate 
indexing? A. G. A. PICKFORD, M. HAINES 
and P. F. KENDALL 247 


Library and Information Science 
Abstracts: the first two years ALAN GILCHRIST and 
ALEXANDRA PRESANIS 2Əl 


ASLIB - 3 BELGRAVE SQUARE - LONDON SW1 


Aslib Proc. vol. 23 no. 5 pp. 215-266 London, May 1971 


Claude aill 
Books 

endthe 
searcn 


Books, Journals and all your information needs — Claude Gill Books end your search. 


Claude Gill Books offer you a fast worldwide service, The 120,000 books in stock 
include over 40,000 scientific and technical books. International banking arrangements 
ensure worldwide contact with book sources. 








Expert staff, qualified in bibliographical research willingly solve your problems. 


Worldwide journal subscriptions are available through Claude Gill Subscriptions Ltd., 
Aldermaston Court, Aldermaston, Berks. 


Claude Gill Books, 481 Oxford Street, 
LONDON WI1R 2AQ. Tel: 01-499 5664 Telex 266538 
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May 1971 
ASLIB CALENDAR 1971 


Social Sciences Group Evening Meeting and Lecture: ‘The 
INFROSS project’, by Maurice Line. Aslib. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 


“Aslib Annual General Meeting. Aslib. 


sth Aslib Annual Lecture. ‘Words and Documents’, by Dr H. 
Coblans. Senate House, London University. 6 p.m. 

Technical Translation Group Meeting and Lecture. Speaker: John 
Edmunds (BBC Television). IEE, Savoy Place, WC2 3 p.m. 
Co-ordinate Indexing Group Meeting and Lecture. Aslib. 3.30 p.m. 
Economics Group visit to London Graduate School of Business 
Studies, NW1, and lecture by K. D. C. Vernon: ‘Management 
literature and its classification, 5.30 p.m. 

Aslib One-Day Symposium: Problems of using external information 
services. Royal Aeronautical Society, Hamilton Place, Wr. 


Electronics Group 13th Annual Conference. Churchill College, 
Cambridge. 
Aeronautical Group Annual Conference. Cranfield Institute of 
Technology. 


Aslib 45th Annual Conference. Darmstadt, W. Germany. 

Aslib Evening Meeting. ‘Ergonomics and libraries’, by J. G. Fox 
(University of Birmingham). Royal Institution of Naval Architects, 
10 Upper Belgrave Street, SW1. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 
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Annual General Meeting 

The attention of members is drawn to the Annual General Meeting of Aslib, 
which will be held on Wednesday 9th June 1971. All details of arrangements 
and the Agenda and Annual Report for 1970 have been circulated separately. 

Members are also reminded that the Fifth Aslib Annual Lecture, to be deliv- 
ered by Dr H. Coblans, will also be held on Wednésday oth June, in the William 
Beveridge Hall, Senate House, London University, beginning at 6 p.m. See 
the April issue for further details. 


Midlands Branch 
At the zoth Annual General Meeting of the Branch, held in the Club Suite at 
the Engineering and Building Centre, Broad Street, Birmingham 1, on Thursday 
25th March 1971, the following Committee was elected: 
Chairman: Miss M. Y. Scott (IMI Ltd} 
Vice-Chairman: A. Nicholls (Birmingham University) 
Hon. Treasurer: Mrs M. J. Pennells (Ergonomics Information Centre) 
Hon. Secretary: A. T. Jones (BIP Chemicals Ltd) 
Members: Miss J. Adams (GKN Ltd, Wolverhampton) 
F. J. Goldie (Unilever Ltd, Sharnbrook, Beds) 
Miss L. V. Green (BSC, Ashorne Hill College) 
A. D. Print (BCIRA, Alvechurch) 
M. S. Robinson (MIRA, Nuneaton) 
J. H. Seals (University of Aston, Birmingham) 
D. R. C. Whale (Tube Investments Ltd) 
D. P. Woodworth (School of Librarianship, Loughborough) 
Miss J. Young (Courtaulds Ltd, Coventry) 


Aeronautical Group 

The zoth Annual Conference of the Aslib Aeronautical Group will be held 
at Cranfield Institute of Technology, 23rd—25th July, 1971. The programme for 
this year’s conference includes papers by: Miss Stella Keenan of the National 
Federation of Science Abstracting and Indexing Services; Professor D. J. Johns 
of Loughborough University on “Aerospace Technology—its challenge and 
“spin-off”’; Sqn. Ldr. Darrol Stinton on the future of the airship; Mr A. B. 
Johnson on the work of the Federal Aviation Administration; Mr D. Kenning- 
ton on managerial aspects of librarianship; and a short ‘refresher course’ by 
Mr L. J. Anthony on the work of Aslib. 

The AGM of the Group will be held at 7.30 p.m. on Friday, 23rd July, the 
first evening of the conference. Conference fees will be £12.75 including accom- 
modation, meals and gratuities. 

Full details and conference programmes will be published at a later date. In 
the meantime, the Group Chairman, Mr E. J. MacAdam, Deputy Librarian, 
Cranfield Institute of Technology, will be pleased to answer any enquiries. 


Social Sciences Group 
The OSTI-supported Investigation into Information Requirements of the 
Social Sciences finished in December 1970, and four reports on the project are 
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being submitted to OSTI. The first public presentation of the findings will be 
made at a meeting of the Aslib Social Sciences Group on 1st June, by Maurice 
Line, who headed the project. 

The investigation was the first comprehensive study of information needs in 
the social sciences, covering as it did social scientists in several disciplines and 
in different environments. Effort was, however, concentrated on research needs, 
and the talk by Maurice Line will be mainly concerned with these and their 
implications for the future of information systems in the social sciences. 


Audio Visual Group Workshop: Proceedings 

The Proceedings of the Audio Visual Group’s Workshop, held in May 1970, 
have recently been published by the Group. The workshop was arranged to 
provide a forum for discussion and exchange of views on audio visual librarian- 
ship. 

The five papers presented are reproduced together with a list of delegates. 
Papers and speakers were as follows: ‘Audio visual aids ina College of Education 
library’ by Pamela Lea; ‘Pictures: the Radio Times Hulton Picture 
Library’ by Daphne Moss; “Tapes and archives: BBC Sound Archives’ by 
Marie Slocombe; ‘Slides and filmstrips: handling and storage’ by Diana Wyllie; 
and finally, “Non-book materials in the university’ by L. J. Lawler. 

The publication costs sop to members and 6op to non-members, and is 
obtainable from Miss Frances Thorpe, Slade Film Department, University 
College, Gower Street, London WC. 


Library Advisory Council for England 

The Secretary of State for Education and Science, Mrs Margaret Thatcher, 
has appointed the following new members to the Library Advisory Council for 
England: 


Mr D. E. Bagley County Technical Librarian, The Hatfeld 
Polytechnic. 

Mr J. F. Blagden Librarian and Information Officer, Mc- 
Kinsey and Co., Inc. 

Mr W. Caldwell Head of Department of Librarianship, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Polytechnic. 

Dr B. J. Enright Librarian, University of Sussex. 

Councillor D. F. How Member, London Borough of Lambeth 
Council, 

Alderman D. Sisson Member, Huddersfield County Borough 
Council. 

Dr J. D. Stewart Associate Director, Institute of Local 
Government Studies, University of 
Birmingham. 

Mr K. A. Stockham County Librarian, Nottinghamshire. 

Alderman Mrs M. M. Trotter Member, Leicester City Council. 

Mr D. H. Wilcockson Chief Education Officer, London Borough 

of Havering. 
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Training in Information Work 

Under the sponsorship of FID, the Istituto Nazionale dell’Informazione (INI) 
of Rome is organizing an International Conference on “Training in Information 
Work’, to be held in Rome from 15th to 19th November 1971. The previous 
conference on this subject was organized by Aslib and held in London in 1967. 

Some twenty papers will be presented at the Rome meeting covering two 
main themes: training of information specialists; and education of information 
users. These papers will be presented by invited speakers only, but written 
communications are invited from participants for distribution at the conference 
and for use at the discussions. The deadline for submission of these communi- 
cations for consideration by the Conference Committee is 1st August. 

The conference is open to individuals and organizations from every country. 
The registration fee is $30 up to 1st August 1971 and $35 after this date. 

Further details can be obtained from: Conference Organizing Committee, 
Istituto Nazionale dell’Informazione, Via Calamatta 16, 00193 Rome. 


Scottish Summer School of Librarianship 

The Scottish Library Association is holding its Summer School this year 
from 3rd to 9th July at Newbattle Abbey College, near Edinburgh. 

Topics to be discussed this year include: the future of the British Library 
service; resource centres and the new media; recent developments in reference 
sources; function and form; re-appraising the public library service; and design 
in the library. Among the sixteen speakers will be the Presidents of the Library 
Association and the Scottish Library Association, Donald Urquhart, Arthur 
Wells, Denis Roberts, A. Leslie Smyth, James Olle, William Critchley and 
William Murison. 

The fee for the School is £21. Further details and an application form are 
available from Mr A. G. D. White, Blackball Library, Hillhouse Road, Edin- 
burgh EH4 5EG. 


West London College—Department of Librarianship 

The Department of Librarianship at West London College is holding two 
events in June which may be of interest to members. 

On 23rd June a meeting will be held to discuss the continuing need for part- 
time and occasional courses in librarianship and information work. Speakers 
will represent academic, public and special libraries and the audience will be 
invited to discuss the points they raise. 

On 30th June a one-day course will be held at the College on ‘Foreign- 
language bibliographical terminology and library services—French, German 
and Russian’. This experimental course will be designed to give basic, essentially 
practical information to those who, for instance, have to interpret the elements 
of title-pages; to transliterate titles in Russian; or to identify national biblio- 
graphical and library organizations. 

Further information is obtainable from the Course Tutor (Librarianship), 
West London College, Greyhound Road, London W14 (01-385 51735). 
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International Symposium on UDC 

The Yugoslav International Center for Technical and Scientific Documenta- 
tion, in co-operation with technical bodies of FID (FID/CCC, FID/CR and 
FID/TM), is organizing an International Symposium on “The Universal Decimal 
Classification in relation to other indexing languages’, to be held at Herceg 
Novi in Yugoslavia from 28th June to rst July, 1971. A number of experts on 
this subject have been invited to lecture to the symposium. Lectures will be 
delivered in English or Russian and simultaneously translated into Russian, 
English and Serbocroatian. For further information contact: Yugoslav Center 
for Technical and Scientific Documentation, 11001 Belgrade, POB 724, Yugo- 
slavia. 


Library Association of Australia 

The 16th biennial conference of the Library Association of Australia will be 
held at the University of Sydney from 23rd to 27th August, 1971. The theme, 
‘Progress and poverty’, provides an opportunity for an assessment of achieve- 
ments and needs of libraries in Australia. 

Distinguished overseas participants will include Dr Jack Brown, National 
Science Librarian of Canada, Professor Leon Carnovsky of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, and Mrs Barbara Markuson, formerly of 
the Library of Congress. Mr A. P. Fleming, the new National Librarian of 
Australia, will also address a plenary session. 

The programme includes papers on staff, readers, and materials and material 
organization in different kinds of libraries, and on other specialized topics, 
including archives and automation. 

Overseas librarians who may be planning to visit Australia at the time of the 
conference would be welcome to attend. Further information may be obtained 
from the Conference Secretary, Mr J. Hazell, Library Association of Australia 
Conference Committee, PO Box 1, Kensington, NSW 2033. 


University of Chicago Graduate Library School . 

From and to 4th August 1971, the University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School will hold its 35th annual conference at the Center for Continuing 
Education (1307 East 60th Street, Chicago). The topic will be ‘Operations 
Research: Implications for Libraries.’ 

The conference is expected to be of particular interest to those concerned with 
the planning of library services, problems of operational decisions in library 
management, and library education. For further information contact: Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, 1100 East s7th Street, Chicago, Ul. 
60637. 


Survey of electronics libraries 

The Library Association is currently conducting a survey of special libraries 
and information services within the field of electronics. The survey is one of a 
series being undertaken to collect reliable information about the staffing of 
special libraries and the extent of the services offered. Two questionnaires are 
being used. The first is concerned with the organization and staff in general, 
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while the second is addressed to individual members of the staff engaged on 
professional duties in librarianship and information work. 

Further derails can be obtained from Mr M. J. de C. Hamilton, Assistant 
Secretary of the LA, who is conducting the survey. 


Cataloguers’ cameras 

In the October 1970 issue (p.476~-8) we published an item, contributed by 
Mr J. Roland Smith, about the 35mm camera used for compiling lists of 
references at the UKAEA Reactor Group Information Section at Risley. 
Members interested in this item may also be interested in an article on this sub- 
ject in a recent issue of Microdoc, Journal of the Microfilm Association of Great 
Britain (vol.10, no.1, 1971, p.G-9). 

Entitled “Cataloguers’ cameras’ by D. Kennedy, the article takes a look at 
several cameras, including the Risley camera, which have been developed for 
use by cataloguers in this country and in the US. Comparisons are made between 
them and comments are also made on the economics of the various systems in 
use. Copies are obtainable from: MAGB, 109 Kingsway, London WC2. 


NLL Review 

Vol.1, 00.1, January 1971, of the NLL Review has been published by the 
National Lending Library for Science and Technology. The periodical includes 
articles, news of NLL activities, details of courses to be held at NLL, new 
literature (such as Russian book translations recently published by the NLL) 
and a select list of NLL translations (the full list being announced in the NLL 
Announcement Bulletin). The Review is intended to be of value both to those who 
are relying increasingly on the NLL’s services and to those who are considering 
whether similar services should be created elsewhere. 

It is published quarterly by HMSO, price sop per issue, annual subscription 
£2.18. 


British Technology Index 

British Technology Index is now available in the form of industry compatible 
7-track magnetic tape obtainable in advance of the printed publication. The 
tape data contains the usual markers to facilitate rearrangement by author, 
title, or source journal. A full specification may be obtained from the BTI 
Editorial Office, Argyle House, 29 Euston Road, London NW1 25S. (01-837 
3222). 


SCISEARCH 

A publicly available system for interactive access to current articles in about 
2,500 of the world’s major scientific and technical journals was recently announ- 
ced by the Institute for Scientific Information and Cybernet Time Sharing 
Limited. Called SCISEARCH, the system makes available information on the 
20,000 most recently published major scientific articles. The information is 
recorded each week on magnetic tapes by ISI in Philadelphia and then transferred 
to Cybernet’s office in London, where it 1s stored on a time-sharing computer. 

The main feature of the system is its ‘command language’ which allows the 
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subscriber to specify a search for any words, proper names, journal titles, etc., 
thus avoiding the use of key words. To use the service the subscriber must 
have access to a teletype terminal connected to an ordinary telephone line. The 
cost of a typical search is about £1. 

Further information is available from Mr Cawkell at ISI (Europe), 132 High 
Street, Uxbridge, Middlesex.. 


Mechanized Information Services 

The Library of the University of Aston in Birmingham has recently issued a 
brief guide to mechanized information services available to UK users. Although 
produced in response to requests from the University Library’s users, the guide 
is also available to other libraries. 

The purpose of the guide is to provide brief details of the range of services 
offered, e.g. SDI and retrospective searching services, machine-readable data on 
magnetic tape and punched cards, computer produced sheets, cards, microfiche 
and microfilm. The organizations are listed in alphabetical order and names and 
abbreviations are indexed at the end of the guide. The University Library already 
acts as an advisory and information centre for these services and keeps files of 
service leaflets and application forms. 

For further information contact: J. H. Seals, Sub-Librarian, The Library, 
University of Aston in Birmingham, Gosta Green, Birmingham B4 7ET. 


R & D Projects in Documentation and Librarianship 

In February 1971, the FID Secretariat started Research and Development Projects 
in Documentation and Librarianship, a publication of the FID Referral Service 
(FID/RRS) initiated in 1970 at the FID Secretariat. 

The service covets completed, ongoing and planned research and develop- 
ment projects in documentation, information science, librarianship and related 
fields. The FID/RRS has so far collected and stored data on about one thousand 
R & D projects, from thirty countries, carried out since the beginning of 1968. 

Data are collected through scanning the literature and through question- 
naires sent to those engaged in research projects. The FID/RRS offers the 
following services: 


(a) Current awareness service: a monthly list of R & D projects; tentative sub- 
scription for 1971: 50 Dutch guilders. 

(b) Retrospective searches: information collected is available to inquirers at the 
tentative prices of 1o Dutch guilders for the first project, and 5 Dutch guilders 
for each additional project 


Further details are obtainable from: FID, 7 Hofweg, The Hague, Nether- 
lands. 


Information required in title leaves of books 

The latest British Standard in the field of documentation is BS 4719, Title 
leaves of a book, which has been agreed by a committee representing publishers, 
printers, librarians and documentalists. The standard lists the information which 
is required by librarians and cataloguers in the title leaves and provides notes 
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for the publisher on how this information should be presented. It includes 
recommendations for the dating of books which constituted Part 2 of BS 1413: 
1947 Book sizes and dating of books, but which have been omitted from revisions 
of that standard. The standard is based on a recommendation of the International 
_ Organization for Standardization (SO). 

Copies of BS 4719 are obtainable from the BSI Sales Branch, 101 Pentonville 
Road, London Ni 9ND. Price 35p Gop to subscribers). 


Steel Castings Abstracts 

From January 1971 the Steel Castings Research and Trade Association 
(SCRATA) has placed on sale to non-members of the Association Steel Castings 
Abstracts. The journal appears six times a year and each issue contains about 
250 abstracts surveying the world literature on steelfoundry technology and 
allied subjects. To provide this coverage about 250 technical periodicals in 
nineteen different languages are scanned by the SCRATA Information Section. 
An annual author and subject index is also provided. 

The annual subscription is £10. Further enquiries should be addressed to: 
The Information Officer, Steel Castings Research and Trade Association, East 
Bank Road, Sheffield S2 3PT. 


The fire at Goldsmiths’ College Library 

The Library of Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, London SE14, was severely 
damaged by fire recently. About a third of the main bookstock, totalling almost 
25,000 books and bound periodicals, was destroyed, leaving over 1,400 
students without virtually all the books in their main subjects of study. 

The collection was mainly at undergraduate level for students reading for 
first degrees in the following subjects: mathematics, physics, chemistry, botany, 
history, geography. The library also serves students taking teacher-training 
courses in the same subjects, together with handicraft, physical education, 
movement and drama. Among the periodicals lost are complete, or nearly 
complete, runs of Nature, New Scientist, Journal of the Institute of Mathematics, 
Journal of Physics (series A, B and C), Current Chemical Papers, Quarterly Review 
of Biology, Journal of Biological Chemistry, Plant Physiology, Journal of Zoology, Studio 
International, British Journal of Photography, Geographical Review, Bulletin of the 
Geological Society of America, Archaeologica Cantiana. 

Any librarian who could offer the College any books or journals likely to 
help in rebuilding the lost collection is invited to get in touch with the College 
Librarian, Miss E. M. Moys. Because of the immediate shortage of space, it 
would be appreciated if lists could be sent in the first instance. The library in- 
tends to produce a list of the most urgently needed journals, as soon as possible, 
but in the meantime the library staff would be glad to provide further details of 
the type of material that would be useful. (Telephone number: o1-692 7171.) 


RECON Terminal at the Technology Reports Centre 

As announced in the January 1971 issue of the Proceedings (p.6) the Tech- 
nology Reports Centre (TRC) at St Mary Cray operates a RECON terminal 
to the ESRO Space Documentation Service database. The facilities afforded by 
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this terminal were demonstrated recently to the press and representatives from 
the aerospace industry. Searches on the database (references from NASA 
Scientific and Technical Aerospace Reports and International Aerospace Abstracts 
journals) can be by subject, corporate source, or personal author, or combina- 
tions of these. Searches can be limited by year or to a certain number of referen- 
ces and can be restricted tò reports or journal references only. The terminal 
operator can view references retrieved on a display screen to check their validity 
and, when satisfied, command a print-out on a high-speed printer. The print-out 
shows the NASA accession number, other reference numbers, title, notation of 
content (an expanding title), authors, corporate source, date, journal reference 
and indexing terms. Reports and journal articles listed in search print-outs can 
be obtained from TRC (reports only), or from the NLL. 

Charges for searches are £37.50 per search for industrial organizations and 
£23 per search to academic institutions. 

Further information on the use of the TRC RECON terminal can be obtained 
from Technology Reports Centre, Station Square House, St Mary Cray, 
Orpington, Kent, BR; 3RE. (Tel: Orpington 32111, Ext 26. Telex 896866.) 


Non Print Media Group of ASIS 

A Special Interest Group for Non Print Media (SIG/NPM) was formed at 
the 33rd annual meeting of the American Society for Information Science 
(ASIS) held from 11th to 15th October, 1970, in Philadelphia, Pa. The purpose 
and goals of this group are to help bring about a universally accepted system of 
cataloguing and classification for non-print media and to help develop standards, 
common terminology and to encourage research in the non-print media field. The 
interim executive board of the new group consists of: B. Eugene Koskey, 
Chairman, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee; George L. Abbott, Syracuse 
University; and Mrs Evelyn Clement, Indiana University. Membership is 
available through the American Society for Information Science, 1140 Connecti- 
cut Ave, NW, Suite 804, Washington DC, 20036. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


BUTTRESS, F.A., comp. World guide to abbreviations of organizations. 4th 
edition. London: Leonard Hill, 1971. 337 pp. £5.50. (SBN o 249 44072 5) 


This is the fourth edition of a publication which was formerly entitled World 
List of Abbreviations and it includes approximately 3,000 additional items. It does 
not claim to be comprehensive: Russian abbreviations, for example, are not 
included but reference is made in the introduction to various useful publications 
for tracing such abbreviations. Once again in this edition, the editor says that to 
keep the publication within a reasonable size and price, addresses are not in- 
cluded; however, bibliographical details of a numberof publications, which do 
provide this information, are given. As many directories listing the full addresses 
of organizations do not list abbreviations, this publication, like many others of 
its kind, is a useful first step in expanding abbreviations. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. Current Serials available in the University 

Library and in other Libraries connected with the University, 1970. Cam- 

bridge: University Library, 1971. 1014 pp. £5.00. (ISBN o 902205 o1 3) 

This list formerly called Current Pertodicals has, as the change of title indicates, 
been extended in scope to include series; in addition many more government 
publications are listed. As well as periodicals and newspapers it includes 
reports’ series, bulletins, etc. of societies, institutions and government depart- 
ments; law reports, session cases and numbered series of monographs. 

Titles are listed alphabetically and the holdings of 97 Departmental and 
College Libraries are included as well as those of the main University Library. 
Rach entry in the list gives the short title, place of publication, if it is not London, 
and the date of publication of the first volume ın the library. 

The holdings of the University Library in this list are correct to 31st October 
1970. 


WOODWORTH, DAVID, comp. Guide to current British journals. London: 
Library Association, 1970. 269 pp. £5 (£4 to LA members). (SBN 85365 2244) 


This work is designed to provide a quick reference source for the identifica- 
tion and publication details of current British journals, and of some important 
journals from the Irish Republic. 

The first edition appeared in 1962, but it is now intended to produce a new 
edition every three years. Some radical changes have occurred in this edition. 
Firstly, the entries, which are given running numbers throughout, are classified 
into subject section by UDC, rather than modified Dewey. Secondly, the alpha- 
betical index refers to entry numbers, rather than classification. The form of 
entty is also altered, changes including a symbol for level of appeal, brief 
details of subject coverage as supplied by publisher or experts where possible, 
and circulation, Where a particular issue of a journal has been analysed, its 
date is given. 

In spite of some peculiar inconsistencies in the journals covered—for example, 
the Economist is included, but New Society and New Statesman are not—this guide 
should be found useful within a collection of such reference books. 
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LIBRARY THEORY AND PRACTICAL 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING: 
A FORUM 


B. J. WILSON, D. J. FOSKETT and W. L. SAUNDERS 
Papers presented at an Ashb Evening Meeting, Wednesday 20th January 1971 


1, B. J. WILSON, Assistant Secretary (Administration), Central Electricity Generating Board 
Introductory remarks: Training and the industrial employer 


The reason that [ am here opening the forum this evening is that in October 
1969 at a Joint Seminar on the Training of Teachers and Librarians, held at the 
London University Research Unit for Student Problems, I broke, after fifteen 
years in the information world, my rule of keeping silent! I was then silly 
enough to write something as well, and hence here I am. What is more, I am 
now here under false pretences because, since my invitation to speak on this 
forum, I have left information work as such and am now an administrator full 
time. However, I still have a considerable responsibility for, and interest in, the 
recruitment of library staff. 

May I start by saying something which I have said before: that the library 
schools in general, with their emphasis on education for librarianship rather than 
training as librarians, are not speaking on the same wavelength as employers, 
particularly industrial employers of librarians who bulk the largest numerically. 
It is my experience that many of the newly-qualified librarians coming from the 
schools do not have their feet on the ground in terms of providing a practical, 
day-to-day service to their customers (and that is what library users are, whether 
you like it or not) and that their theoretical library training has given them the 
impression that librarianship is an end in itself, rathet than a means of providing 
such a service. I must emphasize that this library work is service work and 
nothing more nor less. 

Now to mention a number of more specific points which may be of use in get- 
ting the discussion flowing well. May I say here to those young librarians and 
students who may bepresent that my comments are in no way criticisms of them, 
but more of the type of education that they have received at the library schools! 

It has been found, in the experience of my colleagues and myself, that many 
newly-qualified library staff have very little idea of the nature, structure and 
functions of different types of industrial organizations and establishments, both 
of a public and private nature, in relation to the information requirements of 
those organizations and establishments. Perhaps some emphasis needs to be 
given to this subject during their training. Different types of employer are likely 
to require different types of information. As an example of the necessity for this 
background, one may take stock selection and acquisition as affected by the 
environmental factors of the employing organization. What should the librarian 
buy, and what will be used? 
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The budgetary aspects of librarianship are mentioned in the Library Associa- 
tion syllabus for academic libraries’ and for public libraries’ papers, but not for 
special libraries’ papers. I feel strongly that even newly-qualified librarians should 
have some idea of the methods of financial control used in industry, how con- 
tracts are arranged and how suitable sources of supply are chosen. There are 
many pressures on, and many calls for, spending of money in industry, and the 
librarians must be prepared for these pressures and, of course, to fit in with 
purchase office procedures in use in their industries. 

Some library schools, I know, now include in their courses exercises in job 
analysis and specifications, communication and simulation studies, but not all 
by any means, and I consider that this is an important aspect of library training 
which is not being given sufficient emphasis. Even the newly-qualified need to 
know something about library management. Many of them go straight from 
library schools to single-handed, if I may call them that, posts. (In parenthesis 
here, I wish the library schools would try to persuade both employers and stu- 
dents not to take this sort of post immediately after leaving library school—it is 
in my view essential that the first post for the vast majority of students should be 
as one of a team in a fairly large library.) However, immediately a librarian is 
in charge of one member of staff, he or she has to put some library management 
into operation, and most who are in this position have very little idea where to 
start. 

It has become obvious too that, whilst at library school, students are given far 
too few opportunities of handling real-life enquiries, both bibliographical and 
subject enquiries. The Library Association examinations do not test the ability 
of candidates actually to use sources of information, and we are time and time 
again appalled at the lack of knowledge of, for example, abstracts periodicals, 
shown by newly-qualified library staff. (In parenthesis again, we are appalled also 
by the lack of knowledge of these sources of information by science graduates |!) 

To be a little more positive, one possible way of alleviating some of these 
difficulties might be for more exchange of staff, I repeat staff, between special, 
particularly industrial, libraries and library schools. I have the feeling, shared I 
am sure by other employers, that some of the staff of the library schools are 
themselves not sufficiently experienced in the work of different types of libraries. 

To sum up, generally my feeling is that, although library students are taught 
the library techniques carefully and rather specifically, they are not given suffi- 
cient instruction or experience in the application of common sense to the use of 
those techniques in practice, particularly in the industrial environment. Staff 
working in industry have to realize that, both in the public and private sector, 
services of all sorts have to be paid for, and that they must therefore be in a 
_position to justify the services that they provide for the organization concerned. 


2. D. J. FOSKETT, Librarian, University of London Institute of Education 
Professional Education 


The relation between theory and practice is one of the most difficult problems 
confronting all who are concerned with preparing and conducting initial courses 
in a professional activity. There are three major factors to be considered (apart 
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from many other minor, from the point of view of education, considerations, 
such as the availability of grants). These may be briefly summarized as follows: 


(1) The needs of the student. 
(2) The needs of the employer. 
(3) The needs of the profession. 


(1) The needs of the student, who has probably begun his course with a minimum 
of practical experience, consist of, above all, a thorough grounding in all those 
areas of professional activity in which he will be required to operate and, in due 
course, to make decisions. Since he is intending to be a ‘professional’, it is 
likely that he will reach a post in which he is given a certain amount of mana- 
gerial responsibility fairly soon after the completion of his course. He has there- 
fore to be given a convincing account of what things are done in the name of 
professional activity, why they are done in the particular manner in which they 
are done, and what principles of organization have to be called upon in order to 
see that they are done. This means that he must receive a reasonable account; it is 
not sufficient for him to be told that such and such is the case, and for him to 
memorize these facts. He has to assimilate a whole structure of rational dis- 
course into his own understanding, in order that he may arrive at a degree of 
professional judgement. This is particularly true in the present age, when 
library and information services are going through a period of rapid transition, 
and the methods in use even five years ago may well be entirely obsolete by the 
time that the new student reaches his first position of authority. 

(2) The needs of the employer, on the other hand, actually conflict with these 
requirements to some extent. We can accept, I think, that the employer would 
be very pleased to receive from the School of Librarianship young would-be 
professionals who are mentally alert and vigorous, full of knowledge about 
the very latest advances in techniques, and at the same time malleable and 
amenable to the practical instruction of those who have been in the system for 
some time and are already in positions of authority. But the employer also wants 
more than this: he wants to recruit from the schools new employees who can be 
immediately posted to a particular job, having the ability to do that job with an 
absolute minimum of instruction from the employer. That these two aspirations 
are in conflict can easily be seen from the professional literature, in which the 
arguments from both sides are laid out in more or less detail from time to 
time. 

(3) The needs of the profession, though they come third on my list, of course 
determine the basic requirements of the other two categories. The management 
of a library and information service is not an end in itself, though we may on 
occasion like to think so. I might well have called this category the ‘needs of 
users’, but I deliberately did not do so because this, while in principle perfectly 
accurate as a description of the category, also opens up a whole area of discussion 
which on this occasion I wish to avoid; but I must emphasize that the needs of 
the profession do, in fact, derive from the needs of users, as I am sure nobody 
would question. My estimation of the needs of the profession, therefore, are that 
it should, as a corporate body, that is, a professional association, have a full 
awareness of what its corporate role is in relation to the needs of the society 
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which it serves. It should have the social responsibility for ensuring that its 
members are thoroughly motivated by the desire to provide for these needs at the 
highest level of professional competence, that is, that it should be the guardian 
of the professional conscience; it should therefore also have the responsibility 
of maintaining professional standards of performance, that is, as a corporate 
body it should be continuously watching over the development of practical 
methods of implementing professional aims. The identification of aims is also a 
matter for professional discussion, and we must be able to expect the younger 
members of the profession to bring a critical eye to current formulation of aims, 
and the possible need for their modification in the light of changing social 
circumstances and beliefs. 


An institution setting up an initial course, therefore, has a responsibility not 
only to the student who is being taught and the employer who is the cash 
customer for the product, but also to a generalized body of professional 
knowledge and wisdom represented (to some extent) by the professional associa- 
tion. To the extent that this body is generalized, it has to be theoretical, and in 
respect of library and information service, the next questions we have to ask 
ourselves are: Is there such a generalized body of theoretical knowledge to be 
imparted to the students? If there is, what are its components ? If there is not, 
should there be? 

Obviously, one cannot answer these questions with a mere ‘yes’ or ‘no’; 
what is equally obvious is that one can only give them the most cursory treat- 
ment in a discussion such as this. My own view, baldly stated, is that the task of 
the school is #9 inculcate an attitude of mind rather than produce a walking encyclopaedia 
of factual information; that is, the student must be given a professional awareness, 
a conceptual framework through which he can bring professional judgement to 
bear upon the practical problems that he will meet. I do not think that it is the 
role of the schools to develop practical skills to a high pitch of excellence, since I 
believe that this can only be done in the actual working situation. I have de- 
veloped these arguments at somewhat greater length in my article on “The 
intellectual and social chailenge of the library service’, published in the Library 
Association Record for December 1968. My reason for taking this stand is that, 
since professional activities are devoted to the service of social needs, and are 
not ends in themselves, learning about professional activities is not merely a 
process of being instructed in certain practices that have won common accept- 
ance. The young entrant’s scrutiny of professional practice is not that of the 
apprentice learning how to handle tools, though there is an element of this in it; 
it is rather that of the ‘academic’ exploration of the type of product that is 
required, which will bring with it a keener understanding of the function of the 
tools, and of their appropriateness for that function. If this attitude of mind is 
developed in the student, I suggest that he will be highly motivated towards 
acquiring excellence in practical skill, and will set about his work, when he 
comes into employment, with that eagerness and sense of devotion which also 
characterizes the professional mind. I cannot see that this sort of attitude will be 
developed in a school which concentrates on the ‘how-to-do-it’ approach, 
teaching practical skills without the true professional foundation studies. As we 
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all know, it is more than likely that a student coming from such a school will 
obtain a post in a library which does not use those methods at all. 

This is emphasized by the rapidity with which the professional scene is 
actually changing today. In such circumstances it seems to me to be absolutely 
vital that those who are going to be in charge of affairs in ten or twenty years’ 
time must, at this stage, be bringing a sound theoretical approach to the analysis 
of problems, rather than tackling them in a purely pragmatic, or ‘bull-at-a-gate’ 
manner. In my view, the history of the application of computers to library and 
information services is one long trail of disasters; after twenty years, we have 
only just arrived at the stage when we can honestly say that there are systems 
available that are really worth adopting. Yet the professional literature is full of 
accounts of this, that, or the other system which purports to have found the 
answer. It is therefore in the immediate interests of both the student and the 
profession that the initial course should consist of a sound theoretical training; 
I suggest, furthermore, that it is in the not-too-long term interests of the em- 
ployers also, though it will inevitably mean that they will have to devote more 
time to practical instruction when the newcomer arrives. The new Library 
Association Certificate of Practical Competence aims at formalizing the post- 
examination year of such practical training, giving it an importance and status 
that it has not had hitherto. 

You may gather from this that I am in favour of increasing the autonomy 
of the schools, that ] envisage the future of professional education as being more 
of the ‘university’ type than of the vocational training type, though I also beleve 
that there may well develop the need for more than one type of professional, and 
therefore more than one type of professional education. These are, of course, 
questions which it is not up to the schools to decide by themselves. The pro- 
fessional associations must always have a large say in the matter, since they are 
the people who are in the closest day-to-day touch with users. Not the least 
difficulty facing those who are educators of professionals, indeed, is that they are 
not themselves in such daily contact with users. But they are aware of the educa- 
tional needs and aspirations of the students, and they are aware of the educa- 
tional validity of the differing types of course. By a continuous dialogue, with 
the full and frank exchange of views that can be achieved by meetings such as 
this, I believe that the different, and sometimes apparently conflicting, wishes of 
the various branches of the profession can be reconciled, provided, of course, 
that each branch looks to the furtherance of wsers’ needs, represented by the 
professional view, rather than the mere satisfaction of its own specific 
interests. 


PROFESSOR W. L. SAUNDERS Dwyrector, Postgraduate School of Librarianship and Informa- 
tion Science, Unisersity of Sheffield 


The Library Schools: aims and objectives 


My situation this evening reminds me of that of the young curate who was being 
dressed down by his vicar. After listing all the curate’s faults and shortcomings, 
the vicar said: ‘And finally, please do of refer to the congregation as the 
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opposition’. I do assure you that nothing I shall say implies that we in the 
library schools regard the employers as ‘the opposition’. 

I must start this short paper with a disclaimer. Even if all the library schools 
spoke with one voice on the matters I shall be discussing—and this I very much 
doubt—it would be presumptuous for me to claim to speak for all of them. I 
hope and believe that most of them would share a good many of my views, but 
mine is certainly not the only way of looking at things, and it is quite a comfort 
for me to know that a good many of my library school colleagues are likely to be 
in this audience and able, therefore, to put different viewpoints forward if they 
so wish. 

My brief from the meeting organizer is to talk about the aims of the library 
schools and the sort of person they try to turn out, with particular reference to 
postgraduates. It might be useful therefore if I start by examining—or, rather 
asserting—what I believe to be one of the basic assumptions behind a library 
school’s activities; indeed, behind its very existence. It is that a hall-mark of any 
true profession is a body of general principles, a theoretical framework, which 
supports and guides the actual practice of that profession. To an individual 
practitioner this framework, these guiding principles, may become more and 
more shadowy, may be pushed further and further into his subconscious, with 
the passage of time and the accumulation of experience on the job. But whether he 
be architect, engineer, doctor, lawyer—or librarian—this sort of knowledge is an 
indispensable element in his professional equipment, an indispensable basis for 
the practice of his profession. 

I would also suggest that if knowledge of this theoretical framework, of these 
general principles, is to be transmitted and absorbed to maximum effect at the 
training stage, it needs to be illuminated at appropriate points in time by actual 
practice, by suitable experience of the theory and principles in operation. 

Now if you believe library and information work to be a professional activity, 
I think it follows that you must accept in essence what I have said so far; and if 
you do, the practical point then arises—where and how does our potential pro- 
fessional acquire this knowledge and experience ? The answer, in this country, is 
that the practical experience element is gained by ‘in-service’ training in library and 
information units; and that the major responsibility for transmitting theory and 
principles falls on the library schools. 

Concern with theory and principles is therefore a proper, indeed, a major 
concern of the library schools, just as it is a proper and major concern of medical 
schools, engineering schools or architectural schools. I think it is failure to 
appreciate this basic point which is at the root of some of the misunderstandings 
that arise between the schools and employers. 

With this in mind, I now propose to consider some of the constraints under 
which the schools operate in trying to carry out the task that I have just indica- 
ted. I believe that a proper appreciation of these constraints will go a long way 
towards revealing not only the schools’ problems but their aims and objectives. 

Taking our small school in Sheffield as an example, thirty-nine graduates 
passed out last year. Some went to university libraries, some to polytechnics, 
some to public libraries, some to industrial library and information units, two 
went to the BNB and two into research units—six different groups, in fact; and 
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even within each of these groups, the type of task which faced one of these 
graduates on this first appointment often varied enormously—for example, one 
of the public library appointees is in charge of two small branch libraries; another 
is working in the local history collection of a large city reference library; one 
of the BNB appointees is involved in the implementation of PRECIS, while the 
other is on totally different BNB work. 

The point J am making is that the students graduating each year from any 
library school go to a very great variety of posts. Add to this the fact that until 
they ate appointed to a job, which is usually near the end of the library school 
course, they do not know what the requirements of that particular job will be; 
add to that the fact that during the course of their training in the school they 
may completely change their original ideas about the type of library or unit they 
wish to go to; add to that the fact that there is an undoubted—and very desir- 
able—increase in mobility, not only between individual library and information 
units, but between different sectors of library and information work, and you will 
surely appreciate that tailoring a student’s course to meet exactly the require- 
ments of his first job is quite impossible, even if it were desirable: which in my 
view it isn’t! This, then, is the first constraint: the tremendous range of jobs 
that students are likely to take up, and the need to facilitate their subsequent 
mobility within the profession. 

The second constraint is the brevity of the library school course, particularly in 
the case of graduates. One year—even if it is a full calendar year, as with our 
Masters’ degree courses at Sheffield—is a very short time in relation to the six- 
teen years or so which a graduate has already spent in full-time education before 
he goes to library school. I think we should all keep this in mind when appor- 
tioning either blame or credit to the library schools for the calibre and perfor- 
mance of their graduates. When a young man comes to library school he is, 
educationally speaking, nearly a finished product. The subject-knowledge of a 
graduate chemist, for example, has already been acquired before he comes near a 
library school; though of course one of the many tasks of the library school is to 
orientate this subject-knowledge towards the needs of library and information 
work. 

The third constraint is the enormous and rapidly increasing variety of know- 
ledge that is the legitimate concern of present-day library and information 
studies: from management to historical bibliography, from statistics to classi- 
fication and indexing, from computer applications to literature searching. And 
most of this, for practical purposes, is sew knowledge so far as the graduate is 
concerned. 

All of this, then, and a year to do it in! In consequence, a major preoccupa- 
tion of the library school syllabus maker is with choice: what to put in and what 
to leave out. And having decided what to put in, to what degree of depth it is 
feasible and desirable to pursue each topic: and feasibility and desirability are 
more or less inevitably in conflict with one another. 

The fourth constraint is one that Roy Stokes often emphasized. The schools 
are responsible for the professional education and training of those who will be 
running our library and information services in twenty, thirty or forty years’ 
time, and they have a consequent responsibility to take some account, at least, of 
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the professional needs and opportunities of the future. Employers, on the 
other hand, are naturally concerned to a large degree with the effective day-to- 
day running of their units in the here and now—today. Here again is scope for 
misunderstanding and, to some extent, conflict. 

Finally, under constraints—though this is really the wrong word for it—I 
would mention the conviction, strongly and properly held in most schools, that 
teaching methods should wherever possible encourage students to think and 
find out for themselves, rather than sit back for hour after hour, taking in 
knowledge from formal lectures, This is undoubtedly educationally sound, but it 
almost always imposes a further limitation on the amount of ground that can be 
covered within the year’s teaching programme. 

The constraints I have mentioned—the range of jobs to be prepared for, the 
large number of topics to be covered, the limited amount of time available to do 
it in—force the schools to look for and concentrate on the essentials, and in 
particular to search for essential principles. This is certainly as it should be: as I 
said earlier, the library school stage in a librarian’s professional education is the 
point at which he should above all be acquiring his knowledge of the theoretical 
basis and framework of his profession. 

A consequence of all of this is that the present-day library school is much 
more concerned with ‘why’ than with ‘how’. It is likely to focus a great deal of 
attention on objectives and on developing appropriate attitudes, to try to make a 
budding professional aware of the purpose, role and potential contribution of 
library and information services. The importance of techniques of all sorts, as 
the means to the desired ends and objectives, is certainly not underestimated, and 
a lot of attention is likely to be focused on the various alternative routes and 
possibilities that are available to a librarian facing a particular need or problem, 
and also on the relative merits of these alternatives in particular situations. This 
awareness of alternatives, in my view, is one of the principal differences between 
someone who has had a professional education and someone who has picked it 
up on the job. The amount of time available for actually practising techniques in 
library school—whether they be abstracting, indexing, computer programming 
or any other skill of this sort—is likely to be strictly limited, except perhaps in 
one of two areas of specialization. 

It therefore follows that the employer who expects the library schools to 
produce for him ‘instant’ cataloguers, ‘instant’ computer programmers, ‘instant’ 
abstractors, is likely to be disappointed. What the employer is entitled to expect 
is someone with enough grounding in basic principles, enough awareness of his 
library or information unit’s objectives, and enough understanding of the essen- 
tials of any of the tasks he is likely to be called upon to perform, to be able quite 
quickly to become a useful, productive member of the staff of the unit in ques- 
tion. But the real benefit of professional education is more likely to be apparent 
after five or six years than after five or six months. The employer himself, as I 
implied at the beginning, has his own indispensable contribution to make to the 
graduate’s professional preparation; it is, above all, to provide the on-the-job 
training element—before library school, if possible; sometimes for a short 
period dwring the library school course; and finally, for a suitable period of time 
after library school. 
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It is possible that I have over-emphasized the schools’ concern with theory and 
principles, and I would stress that nothing I have said should be taken to imply 
that in the library schools we are feet-off-the-ground theorists with no aware- 
ness of the practical facts of professional life. On the contrary, library school 
staff have normally had considerable successful experience at a senior level, as 
practitioners; their work takes most of them into a wide range of operational 
library and information units, they do a great deal of work on professional 
committees, and they are being looked to increasingly by practising librarians 
for consultancy and advice. If library school staff are doing their jobs properly 
they will be right on top of best current practice, and in their own particular way 
will be contributing a full share to general professional leadership. 

What I suppose this all adds up to is that the schools aim, all in their different 
ways, to give a good, basic, general professional education. They do not train for 
specific jobs, they do not even train for specific sectors, such as law libraries or 
medical libraries. (I would say in passing that I believe one of the gaps in our 
present set-up to be the lack of provision of adequate, high-quality pos#qualifica- 
tion training of a specialized nature, for experienced and qualified librarians.) 
I think most of us would agree with Peter New that our present approach pro- 
duces students who are less immediately competent than previous generations of 
students who absorbed facts given to them by enumerative teaching. On the 
other hand, I would expect the professional education of our present students 
to be bearing dividends for much longer and in a rather more profound way 
than was the case with their predecessors. 

I would conclude by stating my own belief that given the present social, 
economic and educational context, the right approach for the schools is to aim at 
providing a really sound basis of theory and principles, illuminated not by the 
practice of just one library, however good, but by the systematic study of all that 
is best in contemporary librarianship and information work. If the employers, 
for their part, take responsibility for the essential on-the-job element of practical 
training, then the end products of this combined operation should be real 
professionals, in whose hands we can confidently place the running of the 
library and information services of the last decades of the twentieth century. 


DISCUSSION 


MR D. E. DAVINSON (Leeds Polytechnic) said that Mr Wilson had criticized the schools of 
librarianship for not doing something which they did not set out to do. He referred to ‘training’ 
throughout his talk. Library schools did not train is librarianship, they educated for librarian- 
ship. Whilst it would be possible for them to train specifically for one library, to do so would be 
to limit their students to that library alone. In fact industry was presently doing least to create 
conditions to assist their staff to qualify as librarians. They preferred to obtain their senior 

staff ‘off the peg’. The reference to the need for librarv school lecturers to ‘try to persuade 
students not to take posts where they will have considerable initial responsibility’ was a non- 
sense. It was not library school lecturers who appointed students to posts, it was employers and 
if Mr Wilson took people on deapite his obvious lack of faith in library schools, it was his 
affair. He appreciated Mr Wilson’s concern for the lack of experience of library school lecturers: 
it was a concern shared by many librarians who, however, seemed to have no doubts as to their 
ability to lecture effectively, using all of the best educational methods. To suggest librarian/lec~ 
turer exchanges was quite casy, but it was not usually practical for quite opposite reasons to 
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those held by many librarians—in fact library schools would be very chary of taking on many 


librarians as temporary lecturers, because of reservations about their ability to teach. 

MRS £. MACK (CEGB) said that che employer in industry was #o/ a librarian, but a management 
executive, who thought that by employing a library-school qualified individual, he would have 
someone who could carry out professional duties. When he found this was not the case, he 
would employ unqualified staff in future. 

MRS 1. V. WHITE (National Physical Laboratory) said that het complaint was not that she had 
to train young people who came to her from library school, but that these young people 
thought they were trained and therefore resented supervision. The library school should make 
it clear that training commences in the first job. 

MB R. A. FAIRTHORNE (Independent) said that one marked difference between the library 
school graduate and a ecience, medical, engineering, or whatever, graduate was that he was 
plunged at once into running a department entirely on his own. Most industrial libraries were 
run by, statistically speaking between 1.5-2.5 professional librarians, with no other librarians 
for help, comfort or guidance within miles. Other graduates entering industry began in a 
fairly lowly position, in an environment of people in their own line of work, from whom 
they learned local habits, outlooks and skulls. A librarian, to do his job, must know how his 
customers ask for things, and what things they ask for. He could not learn these for every 
possible activity before taking a particular job. 

MR E. DUDLEY (North-Western Polytechnic School of Librarianship) stressed the role of the 
library in demonstrating the relationship between its practices and properly formulated princi- 
plea, and the importance of employing libraries attempting to understand the paies of young 
professional librarians—‘The times they are a-changing’, 

MR P. G. NEW (North-Western Polytechnic School of Likrarianship) replied to the point that 
library schools should ensure in 3election that students have such attitudes as accuracy, ability 
to alphabetize, etc. This could not be found out at selection interviews. Any direct question 
would produce the answer ‘yes’. A test would not be acceptable. 

MISS 8. FITZGERALD (Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food) said that ‘rounding off’ 
was very important, as it not only helped the student, but was profitable to the employer: it 
resulted in better motivation, more commitment, and improved performance on the job. This 
tied up with the point raised earlier by Mr Wilson, on the need for librarians to have some 
grounding in general management principles. 

MB D. KENNINGTON (GLC) said that employers needed to have more responsibility for allow- 
ing creativity among new employees—for developing themselves fully and for not making jobs 
as small as possible. Jobs should rather be expanding so that individuals could ‘grow’ and so 
that their zeal developed at library schools was not stifled. More and better induction courses 
were needed within organizations. 

ME J. ALLRED (Leeds Polytechnic) said that the Leeds Polytechnic’ Department of 
Librarianship was experimenting with aptitude tests for entrants to librarianship. The difficulty 
was that there was no consensue of opinion about the qualities of a good librarian, possibly 
because of the wide variety of library work and kinds of people who did it. Motivation might 
produce the right connection with training. A correctly motivated student would want to 
acquire the skills to do the job, and his employers should provide the facilities. Also, in the 
student’s immaturity, motivation might well show as conceit or too large a measure of self- 
confidence. 

uk F. HOGG (College of Librarianship, Wales) said that schools did not set out to produce 
perfectly ‘finished’ librarians. All librarians were ‘students’ and their education should be 
continuous. However, Mr Wilson seemed to be suggesting that he expected a finished product 
capable of successfully completing, without further training, any job in his library. He did not 
think it would be possible to educate and train a student to such a pitch, go that he had ‘nothing 
more to learn’ after leaving library school, and if Mr Wilson had discovered a way of accom- 
plishing this, he should share his secret. Was he implying that any ‘student’, after a period of 
training in his library, would be so perfectly ‘finished’ that ‘the student’s’ next employers could 
expect that ‘the student’ could carry out ay task with expertise? 

MR A. E. STANDLEY (West London College) said that libra-ianship and the present UK educa- 
tional system for librarianship were relatively new. It was carly days to judge the products of 
schools. Industrial libraries were of many types, some very large, some very small. Perhaps they, 
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more than most, were in need of part-time fraining courses for their library staff, in particular 
techniques as well as in general library education. 

MR D. F. REARDON (Birmingham Polytechnic) asked if Mr Wilson was generalizing from 
particular instances in his criticisms of the students produced from the library schools, or was 
he speaking from results of a general survey. An implication in Mr Wilson’s talk was that traia- 
ing for specific jobs should be given at library schools. The best way that this could be done was 
by placing students in specific types of library for training during their educational period at 
library school. They had tried this at Birmingham, and tried to place students for an extended 
period (46 weeks) of training in industrial libraries. They approached such libraries, and had not 
yet managed to persuade them to take students for such training. 

MR D. BAYNES (APV Co. Ltd) said that the industrial branch of the profession was charac- 
terized by small units. Could library school leavers reach the ‘professional competence’, which 
Mr Foskett had suggested, in these units, where there frequently was not a chartered librarian. 
More industrial jobs must be created—professional libraries would only be set up as a result 
of practical evidence from users, perhaps from those moving in from companies with existing 
information units. Employers wanted their ‘money’s worth’—say four years of practical effort 
from female school leavers. 


Samming-up of Discussion 

MR WILSON said that it would be impossible in the time remaining to answer all the interesting 
points which had been raised in the discussion, but he would make brief comments on some of 
them. 

First, he did not agree that it was inevitable that the employer should have to train the 
librarian, even the newly-qualified librarian, in his or her library expertise. If an employer 
engaged, for example, a trained industrial nurse who had roughly the same training period and 
roughly the same entry qualifications as a librarian, he would expect, for the, perhaps, £1,200 a 
year which he was paying her, a competent nurse who knew her job. If, during her first day of 
work, an employee came to her with a crushed thumb, her employer should expect her to be 
able to deal with this adequately. Similarly, he could see no reason why, if on the first day of 
employment of a librarian, who was being paid a similar annual salary, an employer came to the 
library with a request to trace a review article easily found in, for example, Chesrical Abstracts, 
the employer should not expect her to be able to do so. He was paying for an expertise which 
a qualified librarian, like the qualified nurse, should have, and he was entitled to get what he was 
paying for. 

Mr Wilson went on to say that the capital ‘P’ which he had written on the blackboard 
during the discussion stood for, not, as some had suggested, ‘Personality’ —although that 
indeed is an essential requisite of a librarian—but ‘Profession’, At the point in the discussion 
when he had written it on the board, every library school speaker had by then used the word 
‘profession’, and had used it in the sense requiring g capital ‘P’"—this was very disturbing, he 
thought, in a profession which he assumed all were agreed was a service] 

He agreed fully with the speaker who said that the trained librarian was a combined product of 
the library school and of practical work gained with employers, but this practical work should 
be done during the training period at the school—the employer should not be expected to pay 
for a qualified product and still have to train him or her. He also agreed that there could well 
be more co-operation from employers in giving In-service training to library school students 
during their courses. He thought the problem here was largely a financial one. 

In conclusion, Mr Wilson said that there seemed to be a mistaken impression that the 
‘employers’ were industrial librarians. This was not, of course, the case. The employers were 
the management of industrial organizations in this context. He wondered how many of the 
library school representatives present had employers, as opposed to industrial librarians, on 
their advisory councils or similar bodies. It was convenient for industrial librarians, heads of 
information services, and so on, to be invited to serve on these bodies, and they were very 
pleased to do so. The employers, 1f approached direct, would also be likely to send their senior 
library or information man or woman to sit on such bodies. But this was not what was required. 
The people who should be sitting as employers’ representatives on the advisory committees of 
library schools and similar bodies ought to be the directors or senior personnel staff from the 
industrial organizations. Only then should we be one stage further both in finding out exactly 
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“, shat sort of a product industry required in its new librarians, and in discussing with the library 
schools how this could best be achieved. 


MR FOSKETT expressed full sympathy with Mr Wilson’s sentiments. He was appalled at the 
reactions which Mr Wilson’s paper had aroused. He believed in the profession and professional 
education. 


PROFESSOR SAUNDERS sald that many industrial libraries did dot want professional librarians, 
There was possibly a need for a different type of employee. He appreciated the points made on 
the selection of students. This was at the heart of the matter. 
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SUBCODES: AN EXAMINATION OF THEIR 
UTILITY WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO FEATURE CARD SYSTEMS 


KEVIN P. JONES 
Natural Rubber Producers’ Research Association 


Based on a talk presented at a meeting of the Co-ordinate Indexing Group, 
19th November 1970 


A NUMBER of over-lapping terms have been applied to coding techniques used 
in association with post-co-ordinate indexing. These include subcodes, which 
can be interpreted as the generic term; superimposed, graphic and random 
coding and Zatacoding, which are nearly synonymous; and partial or derived 
coding: the last named may be considered as a bridge between the second group 
(superimposed, etc.) and direct coding techniques. For the sake of consistency, 
the terms graphic coding and partial coding will be employed wherever possible. 
The general principles of coding have been adequately reviewed in C. P. Bourne’s 
Methods of Information Handling? and have been subjected to detailed analysis in 
J. L. Jolley’s Data Study.* Graphic codes have been studied in considerable depth 
in the above; therefore, a brief introduction will suffice. 

Edge-punched cards, and to a lesser extent 80-column cards, have a limited 
number of coding positions, which imposes severe restrictions upon direct 
coding. Thus, the typical edge-punched card can accommodate less than one 
hundred features, or other characteristics, if these are represented by unique 
punching positions. It should be noted that this characteristic does not apply 
to optical co-incidence cards or to computer systems where the coding field is, 
in theory, infinite. Although the technique of subcoding was developed to 
extend the usefulness of hardware with limited coding fields, it has also been 
applied, mainly as an ancillary feature, in optical co-incidence systems. 

Graphic coding consists of selecting a set number of elements in combination 
from a fixed coding field. The elements may be letters, numbers or any other 
coherent symbol (in edge-punched cards the field may be the set of punching 
positions or subsets of these). The combinations may consist of pairs (digraphs), 
threes (trigraphs), and so on. The concept can be illustrated by considering a 
field consisting of the characters ABCDE: if these are selected in pairs, the 
following unique codes can be produced: 


AB AC AD AE 
BC BD BE 

CD CE 

DE 


Thus five letters used as digraphs produce twelve codes. The number of com- 
binations possible for any particular coding field (F) using æ elements can be 
found by: 
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FI 
mi (F— pm)! 


If two or more codes are used simultaneously, there is a danger of noise at the 
output stage, e.g. in the ABCDE example if AB and CD are used at the same 
time, then AC, AD, BC and BD will inadvertently’be ‘coded’. As the coding 
field is extended the risk of noise falls, especially if the combinations are selected 
on a random basis, but it is usual to restrict the amount of simultaneous input. 
Unfortunately input tends to follow defined patterns and this may invalidate the 
randomization process. Some form of key is necessary to link terms, or other 
characteristics, to codes. 
It is possible to design an optimum system,” if an estimate can be made of the 
eventual number of items within the collection (C), the amount of noise tolerable 
.(R), the lowest number of terms normally used for searching (LL) and the highest 
number of terms used for indexing (M), where: 


R= Bade 
Emax = the maximum amount of noise with L terms 
F = length of coding field 
m = number of coding elements used in combination 
( = implies the nearest integral value 


== (omen) 


= (7) iog: ) 
and F = (1.445 mM) 

Taube* developed extensive tables of dropping fractions (noise) based on 
similar parameters. Use of the tables is extremely simple: the variables consist 
of code length, field size and number of superimposed entries. Code lengths 
range from 1 to 6, up to 30 superimposed one element entries are considered, 
and field size ranges from 10 to 250 and includes 26 (or the standard alphabet). 
If the input has entirely random characteristics (an unlikely quality in actuality) 
then system performance can be predicted. This is an unusual characteristic and 
is not shared by partial coding techniques. 

Some of the features peculiar to graphic coding may be illustrated by reference 
to systems used at the Natural Rubber Producers’ Research Association 
(NRPRA). The first was a now discontinued formulary (a collection of recipes 
for rubber products). This was maintained on edge-punched cards with 98 
effective coding positions. A very limited amount of direct coding was employed 
and the capacity of the system was greatly extended by the use of several graphic 
coding fields, the largest of which employed trigraphs in a field of 3: numbers 
and related to rubber products. The system was circulated to several centres 
throughout the world and was accompanied by an elegant instruction manual? to 
act as key to the various codes. The key to the most extensive field could be 
regarded as a minuscule thesaurus as it contained cross-references (e.g. Boots 
ses Shoes) and gave quasi-synonymous terms the same code (e.g. Bottle stoppers 
and Riogs, bottle shared the combination 13+ 20+ 22). The system performed 
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satisfactorily, but the amount of ‘needling’ involved needled the users. Conse- 
quently it was abandoned, being absorbed into a central feature card system. 

The other polygraph system employed at NRPRA acts as an ancillary feature 
to a normal thesaurus-based, optical co-incidence card system.° It is used for 
handling trade-names and, to a lesser extent, company names. Trigraphs are 
selected at random, via the-tables of random numbers contained in Fisher and 
Yates,’ from a field of 50 numbers. The exact reason for establishing a coding 
field of this size has been forgotten, but it probably seemed to be adequate when 
the system was started, and on purely empirical grounds this judgement has 
proved to be successful. Records of the combinations adopted are maintained on 
48 graphs (one for each possible initial numeral in the trigraphs): therefore, each 
combination used is, in theory, unique—in actual practice duplicate combina- 
tions are rarely noted from the random source. A maximum of six combinations 
may be used simultaneously and the indexing slips are designed to accommodate . 
up to this number of terms and corresponding codes. This, imposed limitation 
necessitates that a few documents require more than one entry for this reason 
alone. A separate index (i.e. separate from the thesaurus) is maintained to link 
terms with codes and this, like the thesaurus, is maintained on 6 inch x 4 inch 
cards. 

The system now contains 12,000 items and about 1,200 trigraph combinations 
have been used. The graphs noting combinations have permitted a few rudi- 
mentary tests to be performed on the first deck of 10,000 capacity feature cards. 
315 theoretically unused combinations were selected at random from the graph 
sheets. The feature cards corresponding to each of the 315 trigraphs were 
superimposed on a light-box in turn, and the number of holes showing light 
through were counted. The theoretically ‘unused’ combinations produced an 
average of 5.6 postings—all presumably noise. The highest figure in the sample 
was 18 and zero was attained twice. The cards representing the elements of the 
graphic coding averaged 207 postings: cards were selected at random and the 
highest number of postings per card was 258 and the lowest was 156. If all the 
cards had been punched to capacity (that is with the maximum of six trigraphs 
per item indexed being taken into account) approximately 97 items would be 
produced as noise on each search. 

Searches are not normally performed on the basis of a single trigraph com- 
bination, but are usually so organized that trigraphs are combined with a the- 
saural term. No index entries consist solely of trigraphs and most of the trade- 
names are related to function and chemical composition (with the instruction to 
‘post-on’ in the case of the latter: function may vary). Therefore, noise in real- 
life searches is very low and in actuality the subcodes seen in *his ght may be 
considered as precision devices. The effect of combining trigraphs with thesaural 
terms can be illustrated by reference to one of the most frequently used NRPRA 
combinations. The trade-name Nonox ZA (an ICI antidegradant for rubber) has 
the combination 11-+17+26 allotted to it. Used on its own, this produced an 
output of 65 items. When coupled with the term antidegradants the output falls 
to 59, and if this is augmented by p phenylenediamines the output falls still further 
to 52 and this last figure remains constant if alkyl aryl p phenylenediamines is 
substituted. 
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Partial coding is frequently associated with the indexing of names: this, as will 
be shown subsequently, is a pointless restriction. Nevertheless, names will be 
examined first and the techniques of partial coding will be illustrated by reference 
to a single name: ‘Smith’. Many edge-punched cards have an alphabet printed 
along one edge and it is possible to code a name by selecting the first three 
letters and notching out the corresponding letters on the edge: Smith might be 
coded as 8+ M-+I. In feature cards it is usual to employ three alphabets, or 
other sets of characters; one being for each letter, or other character, position. 
Wherever suitable the individual sets will be indicated by subscripts, e.g. 
S 1 -+ M, + I 3° 

Bourne’ has shown that not only the first three letters may be coded. The last 
three may be used instead (Smith = J+7T'+H). Vowels could be omitted as they 
have less defining power. Redundant letters, e.g. the u after q, or duplicate 
letters could be removed from the coding system. Other letters could be dropped 
on an arbitrary basis until a code of some desired length was obtained: for 
example, every second letter could be removed; in this way Smith might be- 
come S+I+H. Numerals can be substituted for letters. This dubious practice 
can be traced back to 1878, when the American librarians J. Schwartz? and C. A. 
Cutter? attempted to bamboozle their readers with complex coding. At that 
time librarians appear to have been obsessed with allocating unique cyphers to 
books in their care, and there were constant complaints about the brevity of 
Dewey’s notation! Schwartz’s scheme combined classification by size (duodeci- 
mo, octavo, quarto and folio) with an arithmetic code corresponding to the 
author’s name. Thus a tome from an author Kirk would have been coded 
245, 647, 849 or 949 depending upon size: the approximate similarity of the 
numbers may be noted. This was not enough for Cutter who extended the con- 
cept by adopting an expansive notation. When the number of books sharing one 
number became too large, the numbers were simply expanded: thus, Gor-Guk 
might start out as 32, but could eventually become Gor-Got 320; Gou-Gral 321 
and so on ad infinitum. Presumably gold leaf was dearer than labour, whilst 
assistants were illiterate but not innumerate in Victorian times. 

Another, and probably more profitable, approach to partial coding is 
afforded by the study of letter frequencies. Bourne’ has published a number of 
tables on this topic. These may be augmented by reference to Brillouin!® where 
the probability of occurrence is also listed. Papier and Lin** have compared the 
frequency of initial letters in four technical thesauri. 

When the question of coding authors’ names arose at NRPRA, reference was 
made to Ohlman’s work}? on the frequency of initial letters in proper names. It 
was found that his data were based on an analysis of the telephone directories for 
Syracuse, New York, and it was feared that American names might have little 
bearing on British, or other, frequencies.’ As a first step Ohlman was compared 
with the London telephone directories and when some variance was found the 
survey was extended to other British telephone directories, the Library Assoctation 
Yearbook and indexes to Chemical Abstracts and RAPRA Abstracts. A Malaysian 
directory was also consulted as a considerable number of South East Asian 
names occur in documents at NRPRA. Some of the data are assembled in the 
accompanying table (Table 1). The regional variance throughout the United 
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Kingdom is very noticeable. In London, B is the most frequent initial letter and 
occupies approximately 9.9 per cent of the directory. In South-West Wales, 
J occupies 8.9 per cent of the directory as compared with 2.1 per cent in London. 





. DIRECTORIES 
E 
z f t 
FEE: Zagaja 28 
E E TES E ia 
a SB gud 
E m t Z Ž ð ó B Z n 
A 40 3. 37 35 40 78 2.7 25 39 67 42 $2 4I 6.5 
B 9.9 12.0 10.9 10.4 89 96 89 5.4 87 77 88 Fog 8I 5.5 
C 83 75 81 71 80 9.2 89 §.4 76 9.0 99 J4 5.2 94 
D 44 42 44 44 47 37 47 79 47 49 48 48 44 29 
E 25 2.7 22 1.9 2I $2 23 $5.9 24 IO I7 23 2.0 23 
F 35 3.0 %83 33 33 3.2 2.7 2.0 §.9 3I 28 3.1 36 26 
G 48 46 46 44 45 46 39 50 46 49 J4 5I 53 36 
H 72 8.7 94 87 75 73 8x 59 63 64 68 QI 5.2 42 
I 08 06 06 08 07 Of Of 06 087 08 II 06 116 13 
J 21 29 26 2.2 2.3 IB 27 89 IŞ IB 1.7 2.8 16 19 
K 26 20 2.2 IQ 1.6 I8 23 LO 2.0 2.6 28 2.3 79 45 
L 49 26 5I 5.7 42 4I 39 $4 41% 43 4I 43 43 75 
MAC 3.6 o7 1. LI I9 I4 I6 O46 6.3 10.3 II.6 2.8 o8 0.8 
M 42 62 67 54 56 50 §.4 59 68 64 7.9 60 7.2 7.1 
N 2.3 2.0 2.7 2.5 $I 3.2 16 2.0 2.0 2I 23 UF 29 3.2 
O 1.3 13 IÓ I4 1.2 09 I6 YO 09 08 I.7 1.4 EQ 1.9 
P 54 GI 49 49 49 5.0 7.8 64 5.9 33 34 57 5I 42 
Q o2 oI OF 083 O02 OF O4 OF 0.2 43 03 03 OI I0 
R 49 51 5.0 46 59 46 54 54 57 5I 40 46 43 36 
S 91I 89 9.5 95 94 87 9.7 64 102 85 74 9.1 II.2 IOI 
T 38 45 43 49 54 50 58 59 37 33 34 37 40 66 
U 0.7 07 o4 03 Of 05 O4 OF O4 03 08 ©3 0.9 1.0 
V o9 a7 06 Of 0.7 Of 1.6 Of o8 03 03 O6 22 13 
W 63 88 48 95 66 73 70 84 63 5.6 23 83 34 39 
XYZ of 06 05 08 07 Of o4 OF o8 ob o3 0.6 29 3.2 





TABLE I 

The first eleven columns relate to data obtained from British telephone directories; 
the twelfth column covers the Library Antoriation Yearbook; the thirteenth relates 
to a Chemical Abstracts index (the varlance between these and Ohlman’s data’? 
should be noted as a time effect must be taken into consideration); and the 
fourteenth column was based on The Straits Times Directory of Malaya e& Singapore. 
The figures express the percentage frequencies of cach- letter within the- 
directories. 


3.5 per cent of Londoners are Mcs or Macs: in Edinburgh this grows to 6.3 per 
cent, whilst in the West of Scotland and Northern Ireland the figures soar to 
10.2 per cent and 11.6 per cent respectively. Certain letters appear very H 
notably I, Q, U, V and XYZ. 
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Eventually the following were selected as the initial ‘letters’ for the NRPRA 

system: 
A, Ba-Bl, Bm-Bz, Ca-Cl, Cm-Cz, D, EJF, G, Ha-Ho, Hp-J, K, L, Mc Gncluding 
Mac), M (excluding Mc/Mac), NX YZ, OQ, P, R, Sa-Sl, Sm-Sz, T, U/V, W. In 
the second letter position the vowels, rather than the consonants, are divided, 
e.g. Oa-Oh, Oi-Op, Or-Oz. The alphabetical order is slightly disturbed again, 
e.g. N/P/Q, but this does not seem to hinder the punching operation seriously. 
In the third set, Z is joined by a ‘blank’ to catez for two-letter Oriental names, 
like Ho: coded as Ha-Ho, + Or-Oz,+ Z/blank,. If a ‘blank’ is not provided, 
seatches for names like Ho would produce all combinations beginning Ho; 
Horridge for instance. Before leaving names, it is worth noting that rules are 
needed for coping with odd forms, like prefixed and hyphenated names. The 
former and the first element of the latter should be ignored. Detailed advice is 
available in the Anglo-American Cataloguing Ruiss,** although it is doubtful if 
many co-ordinate indexers have to handle such complexities as heraldic visita- 
tions, popes who later become saints, and university observatories at a distance 
from the campus. 

Partial coding may be adapted to cope with numerals in place of numbers, or 
with numeral/letter combinations. If the symbois are used in a decimal manner 
then the undermentioned progression will result, where + indicates the number 
of digits available: 


Number of unique codes: x x? x? xt... 
Number of sets of digits: x» 2x 3% 4x.. 


The number of things capable of being coded in this manner is almost infinite 
and the examples are merely quoted to illustrate the technique. Dates could be 
coded with four numeral sets: 1970 could be expressed as 14, +9¢+7%p+O,, 
where the subscripts imply millennium, century, decade and anno. Steam locomo- 
tives were classified by the number of leading, driving and trailing wheels in a 
system known as the Whyte notation. Thus a Pacific locomotive was also known 
as a 4-6-2, codeable as 4, +6p-+ 2,7. It should be noted that this series jumps in 
steps of two. If a locomotive lacked leading or trailing wheels, this information 
should be coded: thus a 4-G-o could be 4, +6,+0,. Failure to note the zero 
would effectively cause the 4-6-2 and 4-6-0 locomotives to share the same code. 
Car registration numbers, postal codes and telephone numbers could all be 
expressed as partial codes. 

The notation from classification schemes can be converted to partial coding, 
quite simply. 663.4 is the Dewey notation for beer: this could be expressed as 
6(107) +- 6(10) + 3(1) + 4(1 7+). UVP is the Bliss?’ notation for the paper industry: 
this could be coded as U, + V, +P}. The use of notation in this way offers some 
theoretical advantages to the operator of specialized thesauri. A vast amount of 
detail is available in general classifications whica could be used as an ancillary 
feature instead of extending the specialized thesaurus. This could limit the 
effort involved in thesaurus construction. The notations are normally generic 
in character and this feature would be carried over into the partial coding; 
further, hierarchical searching in the post-co-ordinate phase would be far simpler 
than in the traditional linear catalogue. Even Ranganathan’s notation? could 
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be handled simply (A spiritual experience: p mathematical science) as the sym- 
bols only need to be written once. Unfortunately, the worst features of most 
existing classification systems would also be transferred to the post-co-ordinate 
system. Thus Dewey classified railways in four different places (385, 621.3, 625 
and 656): these distributed relatives would cause minor chaos in a changed 
environment. Most of the general classifications are hopelessly out of date and 
rately revised, but work on a new general thesaurus may change this.’ 
Specialized classifications could also be considered: obvious examples would be 
Thesaurofacet'® and the Board of Trade’s Standard Industrial Classification. 

The use of longitude and latitude, together with the more specialized National 
Grid References, for coding geographical locations have been described re- 
cently.19 This concept can be extended to more general situations by laying a 
transparent matrix over any diagram (see Figure 1). Each diagram would need a 
thesaural term, but the components would not require labelling, being identi- 
fiable in terms of distance from the x and y axes. ‘The distance could be indicated 
by one or more sets of x and y numerals: in its simplest form a component can 
be identified by a code such as x2-+-¥6. A rule would be required to indicate 
which part of the component was to be taken as the read-off point: this might 
be either the points nearest, or furthest, from zero and the diagrams would need 
a reference mark for resuperimposing the grid. Diagrams could show detail ona 
larger scale or matrices of more than one scale could be employed to cope with 
detail. This technique affords a means of coding non-linguistic information, such 
as any point on the block diagram (see Figure 1). 

Finally, partial coding can be extended into a semi-semantic environment. 
Thus, calcium carbonate could be coded in the following ways: 


(i) calcium compounds + carbonates 
(ii) or Ca+ CO, 
(iii) or Ca+C+O, 
(iv) or Ca+C+O 


The facility for noise increases downwards. Thus a search for ozone at stage (iii) 
would not be made easier by the presence of carbonates in this fractured form. 
The degtee of fracturing possible would depend upon the characteristics of 
individual systems: Ca+C+O might be quite adequate for a relatively ‘non- 
chemical’ environment. This technique is highly developed in UKCIS search 
profiles and appears to work quite satisfactorily, although some of the noise may 
be highly novel: the term *THIA* (intended to produce sulphur derivatives) 
retrieved references to the Carpathians (the asterisks indicate that the term may 
be culled from the centre of a term). Further, a computer environment offers 
great flexibility as terms may be lengthened or shortened almost at will: thus 
a term like *BUTADIENE* can be cropped still further to produce references 
on all dienes. 

So far as can be detected, only one system has attempted to use partial coding 
as the basic coding technique in a feature card system: this was the Alpha-Matrex 
machine developed by Miller.2° The complexities involving tape-typewriters, 
automatic card selectors and powered drilling can be ignored in this context 
leaving the coding technique to receive attention, The features consisted of 
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seven alphabets. Terms (Uniterms were used) were modified to meet the seven 
letter length. If they were too long, they were cropped to fit; if they were too 
short, the elements were repeated until a seven letter code emerged: air became 
ATRAIRA. Miller claimed that no noise was evident in test runs, but the fuller 
treatment promised in a later volume of Studies in Co-ordinate Indexing failed to 
materialize. 

With the exception of the system described immediately above, subcoding 





Ce EEE few wet 


(1h) 





(itt) 


FIG. 1: The matrix (i) may be constructed of any transparent material, but should pre~ 

ferably be polymethyl methacrylate sheet (Perspex) and can be overlaid on any diagram 

marked with a reference point (bottom lafi (it) and (iti)). If parts of the diagram are inter- 

preted by their proximity to co-ordinates then the rotary brush in the carpet backing 

machine (ii) would be coded as X2+Y2, and the point A on the block diagram would be 
-X24 Y3. 


appears to have been restricted to ancillary functions in feature card systems, 
This is at variance with the policy sometimes adopted for edge-punched, 80- 
column and other cards with restricted coding fields, where subcodes formed the 
basic coding technique. This distinction has to be emphasized because edge- 
punched cards, etc. are part of the concept of post-co-ordinate indexing.?»?4 
Subcoding must be considered as beneficial, no matter what its limitations in 
terms of complexity and noise, in the environment of limited coding fields. The 
associated question of the desirability of using devices which limit the coding 
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field will be ignored and the remaining discussion will centre upon the suitability 
of subcodes for feature card systems. 

All subcodes share certain features. They offer a means of greatly reducing the 
number of feature cards to be purchased and stored. On the other hand the 
amount of punching or drilling will increase, although this may not apply in 
certain generic partial coding systems where generic posting is in effect built 
into the code. In graphic coding the use of trigraphs will triple the amount of 
punching, filing and other operations at the imput stage and will make punch- 
ing errors three times as likely. The greater complexity at the searching stage 
is less significant. If input is greatly restricted, or if the coding field is greatly 
extended (which will in itself tend to invalidate the technique), the method is 
relatively precise. As input is increased noise will grow, although this may not 
be a problem where the device is restricted to an ancillary level: in fact, in Cran- 
field terminology, subcodes are probably precision devices in many situations 
(e.g. the coding of author names). 

In addition each of the main techniques offers some distinct characteristics. 
Graphic coding, especially if coupled with randomization, offers a means for 
optimizing the number of postings on feature cards, which is presumably a 
theoretical advantage. Codes consisting of random elements have very little 
mnemonic value and a separate index has to be maintained to link terms with 
codes. This index has to be checked every time that an item is coded and before 
a retrieval operation may start. Mis-filing may cause identical terms to have 
different codes and it is extremely difficult to rectify these errors. Similarly, 
terms may later be found to be synonymous: for instance, trade names frequently 
change. Lastly, it is almost impossible to link graphic codes to each other 
generically. 

At least some of the above criteria do not apply to partial codes. They are 
often highly mnemonic and an auxiliary index may not be required. Many are 
inherently generic and at least some of them are capable of handling non- 
linguistic information. On the other hand, optimum posting can no longer be 
achieved (even in theory), systems are less predictable, more feature cards may be 
required (resulting in even more punching errors) and codes are still difficult 
to change. Nevertheless, in certain situations (like geographical location and 
names) partial coding may offer an alternative to direct coding. 

Standard feature cards can be used instead. The extra cost involved is small in 
relation to the total involved in operating a system. The manufacturers might 
be persuaded to produce simplified cards (probably without matrices) at re- 
duced cost to cope with infrequently used or subsidiary terms. It would also 
be possible to use Uniterm terminal digit cards for these functions. The work 
involved in maintaining this type of index would be no greater than that in- 
volved in graphic coding and conversion to normal feature card working, if 
required, would be simple. If a term to code index is maintained on cards (as at 
NRPRA), the space occupied by the Uniterm cards would be identical. In 
conclusion, partial coding may havea place in feature card systems, but graphic 
coding should be restricted to systems with limited coding fields. Uniterm cards 
might be considered as an alternative in feature card systems. 

The author wishes to thank Mr G. St C. Cornwall, who has now left 
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information work, for his assistance in compiling data from British telephone . 
directories, and the Natural Rubber Producers’ Research Association for per- 
mitting this work to be published. 
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DO SUBCODES HAVE A PLACE IN 
CO-ORDINATE INDEXING? 


A. G. A. PICKFQRD, M. HAINES and P. F. KENDALL 


In the previous paper, presented at a meeting of the Co-ordinate Indexing 
Group on r9th November 1970, K. P. Jones (INRPRA) had concluded 
that subcodes were likely to be a hindrance rather than a help in a co-ordinate 
indexing system. At a meeting of the Group held on r4th December 1970, 
discussion and experience were invited on this topic. The following are contri- 
butions submitted to the meeting. 


1, A. G. A. PICKFORD, Project FAIR, National Institute for Medical Research 


Subcoding for IRBEL (Indexed References to Biomedical Engineering 
Literature) 


On the whole I agree with Mr Jones’s reasoning and conclusions against sub- 
codes. In Project FAIR, however, we have been forced to use a subcode as part 
of the subject index of our publication Indexed References to Biomedical Engineering 
Literature (IRBEL for short). A brief account of our experience with this tri- 
graph code might contribute to this discussion. 

IRBEL is published at about four-monthly intervals and is taken by approxi- 
mately 250 biomedical engineers, who are doctors, engineers, consultants and 
professors working in hospitals, universities and institutes throughout the world. 
Each issue consists of a booklet containing 640 references and an author index, 
and is accompanied by a pack of feature cards which is the subject index to the 
references. Each pack of feature cards is the index to either 640 or 1280 references. 
In the case of the latter, two fields of 640 are superimposed—one field being 
round holes and the other oblong. Each pack contains between 275 and 350 
cards, each headed with a descriptor. Twenty-six of these cards are headed with 
the twenty-six letters of the alphabet and are punched with the trigraph codes 
of between 300 and 600 additional, infrequently used, specific descriptors. Some 
more details about these twenty-six ‘trigraph’ cards may be of interest. 

The ttigraph cards are fairly heavily punched. Over 150 of the 1280 locations 
are punched on each of the twenty-six cards, which is roughly the same heavi- 
ness of punching that occurs on the most popular main term cards. The punch- 
ing is engineered to be evenly and randomly spread over all the trigraph cards, 
mainly by using combinations of three letters chosen at random from the 
combination Trigraph Layout Triangles, as supplied by J. L. Jolley and 
Partners Ltd. 

Code ABC happens to represent the metal LEAD in our system, and by 
superimposing cards A, B and C and then looking up the appropriate accession 
numbers in the appropriate booklet, one would find that not all papers had been 
indexed with the descriptor ‘lead’—-which brings us to false drops. Sample tests 
have shown the false drops to be anything between 20 per cent and 80 per cent 
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until the three trigraph cards are co-ordinated with a main term, when the 
percentage then drops to a level which, in practical terms, is trivial. Common 
sense suggests that where several trigraph codes have been assigned to one 
paper, the percentage of false drops is likely to be higher, and in these circum- 
stances we find it worth choosing the codes a little less randomly so as to avoid 
overlap of letters in the codes, although this will not be possible with terms 
which have been allocated codes previously. On the whole, the trigraph section 
works well, especially when the cards are used in combination with main term 
cards, but a code is a considerable barrier to users, who often settle for a more 
generalized search statement than they need. On the other hand, since project 
FAIR is in the business of mass producing sets of feature cards, it would clearly 
be bad economics to produce lots of cards with very few holes in them, so we 
feel compelled to compromise by using the trigraph device. After each issue of 
IRBEL, a promotion/demotion exercise is carried out whereby frequently used 
trigraph terms are made into main terms and vice versa. Our main criteria of 
judgement of which descriptors to transfer are frequency of occurrence and our 
knowledge of the changes taking place in the discipline of biomedical engineering. 

Finally, the reasons we chose a trigraph using twenty-six letters of the alpha- 
bet are that (i) it is a well trodden path, and (ii) unique combinations of three out 
of twenty-six letters number 2600, which copes adequately with our 300 to 600 
trigraph terms in each issue, but does not result in cards so heavily punched that 
our Reproducing Punches could not cope. 

To summarize, we feel that our commitment to mass-producing sets of 
feature cards, and our wish to provide an adequate number of specific keywords 
in the subject index, justify our use of a trigraph subcode in spite of the dis- 
couragement it gives to some users. We hope they will overcome their dislike 
of the code in time, since the system is designed to be an integral part of their 
own personal information retrieval system and they can be expected to get used 
to it. 


2. M. HAINES, Gas Council 
Subcoding for co-ordinate indexing gas appliances 


As part of the vast conversion operation in the UK, the Gas Council listed all 
known domestic catering and commercial appliances likely to be encountered in 
the course of conversion. The list covers about 12,000 appliances produced over 
the past forty years. 

The work at Watson House can involve any of these appliances and there is a 
need to index an individual appliance in our co-ordinate index of technical and 
scientific information. 

Fortunately each of the appliances in the Gas Council Appliance Code Index 
already has a unique seven digit numerical code so it remained only to allocate a 
sufficient number of feature cards to accommodate the codes. 

The first digit in the code indicates the main range of appliances, e.g. 1— 
Cooking appliances; 4—-Central-heating boilers, Warm-air systems. There are 
nine groups, or ranges, altogether. 
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The second digit in the code indicates the type of appliance within the range, 
e.g. 11—Domestic cookers with integral ignition; 1z—Domestic cookers with- 
out integral ignition; 41—Central-heating boilers. 

The third, fourth and fifth digits in combination indicate the name of the 
manufacturer, e.g. 593 POTTERTON; 476 MAIN, R. & A. 

Any manufacturer with a large number of appliances will have more than one 
set of three digits but each set will be uniquely associated with his name. 

The sixth and seventh digits in combination indicate the specific model. Two 
examples of particular appliances are: 


tr 476 48 Main Whiterose Two 149 cooker 
41 593 18 Potterton RS 42/50 SB Central-heating boiler. 


Our co-ordinate indexing system is a Termatrex with colour/number tabs 
on each feature card. We have allocated cards Yellow 31 to Yellow 99 for index- 
ing the appliances on the Gas Council list. These are used as follows: 


For the first digit, which may be 1 to 9, cards Yellow (Ye) 31 to Ye39 are 
used, 

For the second digit, which also may be 1 to 9, cards Yeq1 to Ye4g are used. 

The third to seventh digits can each be in the range o to 9, and cards Yeso— 
Yesg (for the third digit); Ye6o-Ye6g (fourth); Ye7o-Ye79 (fifth); Ye8o 
Ye8q (sixth); and Yego—Yegg (seventh), are used. 
Taking the examples of two particular appliances already quoted: 


For the cooker 
(11 476 48): cards Ye31 
Yea 
Yes4 
Ye67 > are all drilled 
Ye76 
Ye84 
Yeg8 
For the central-heating 
boiler (41 593 18): cards Ye34 
Year 
Yess 
Ye69 > are all drilled 
Ye73 
Ye8r 
Yeo8 


With the seven figure code the maximum number of appliances which could 
be covered is 9x 9x 10° = 8.1 million; and suitable combinations of 9+9+ 
(5 x 10) = 68 cards can cover all these to provide a unique identification. 

It can be seen that as the first and second digits singly, and the third to fifth 
in combination, have significance with regard to the type of appliance (first and 
second digits) or the makers (third, fourth and fifth digits), less than seven 
cards suitably chosen can indicate groups of appliances. For example, the holes 
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on Ye31 indicate all cookers; Ye31-+ Ye41 in combination indicate all domestic 
cookers with integral ignition; Yess5+ Ye69+ Ye73 indicate many Potterton 
appliances. As already mentioned some manufacturers have more than one 
combination of three numbers. In order, therefore, to locate all their appliances, 
more than one combination of three cards from Yeso-s 9, Ye6o-69, and Ye7o— 
79 will have to be superimposed. 

The sixth and seventh digits have no significance out of context of a complete 
set of seven cards. 

The permission of the Gas Council to publish this short paper is gratefully 
acknowledged. 


3. P. F. KENDALL, BP Chemicals International Limited 
Subcoding for indexing press cuttings 


We have been using two varieties of subcodes for indexing press cuttings since 
1st July 1970. We employ about 300 cards with a capacity of 10,000 items and to 
16th November 1970 we have indexed 524 items. 

To subcode companies we have three alphabetical sets of cards to represent 
the initial, penultimate and final letters of the company name (or common 
abbreviation). This easily leads to false drops, e.g. in searching for Hercules 
(H E S) an article about Hooker (HE R) and US Steel (U S $) is obtained. 
For Hercules we have six false drops out of nine drops, although practical 
examples in which searches are made by more than one feature (e.g. company, 
country and chemical) seldom give false drops. From our experience so far, 
including the amount of punching involved, we will probably stop using this 
type of subcode in our next pack of cards. 

For chemicals we use separate feature cards for frequently occurring chemi- 
cals, but for the rest we employ a specialized subcode comprising functional 
group, carbon number and functionality (e.g. monc-functional, poly-functional, 
elemental, etc.). Because of the low incidence of articles in which subcoded 
chemicals are indexed this has been successful. 
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LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 
ABSTRACTS: 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS 


ALAN GILCHRIST and ALEXANDRA PRESANIS 
AAshb Research Departatent 


WITH the thirteenth issue affected by the recent postal strike, now seems an 
opportune moment to take a look at the performance of LISA in its first two 
years. This bi-monthly abstracts service succeeded the former Library Science 
Abstracts in 1969 as a joint venture between the Library Association and Aslib. 
An account of its birth! and a brief report on early progress” both appeared in 
1969. 

During the first year a total of 2,567 abstracts were published of which 
2,125 (83 per cent) were of journal articles and the remaining 442 (17 per cent) 
were of monographic material—mainly conference proceedings and reports, 
with a few books. In the second year the total had risen to 2,858 and the number 
of journal articles, 2,411 (84 per cent), showed the same proportion as in 19609. 
A more detailed analysis has been made of the abstracts of journal articles for 
the two years. In 1969 the 2,125 abstracts were based on 239 titles from which 
the numbers of articles abstracted ranged from 1 to 92, which approximates 
to the well-known Bradford—Zipf distribution. Over half the abstracts (1,140 
or §3.7 per cent) are of articles in only 33 (13.8 per cent) of the journals, which 
titles supply at least 22 abstracts each. All 33, not surprisingly, specialize in 
librarianship or information science, as do a further 156 titles. The residue of 
50 fringe journals specializing in subjects other than librarianship or information 
science provide 89 (4.2 per cent) abstracts. In 1969 the journals abstracted came 
from 39 different countries, over half being British or American in origin. 
Nearly half the journals are published in Western Europe, but Eastern European 
journals, though few in number, accounted for over one-fifth of the total number 
of abstracts. Table 1 shows the geographical distribution of origin of journals 
and articles for 1969 and 1970. 

About 60 per cent of the papers abstracted were written in English, the re- 
mainder being in over 20 other languages of which German and Russian were 
the most prominent. Table 2 shows the language distribution for 1969 and 1970. 
The other languages included Danish, Italian, Norwegian, Spanish, Bulgarian, 
Afrikaans, Flemish, Hebrew, Chinese, Croatian, Portuguese, Slovene and 
Slovak. 

It is interesting to compare the coverage of LISA with the other two major 
abstracting services in librarianship and information science, the American 
Information Science Abstracts and the relevant section of the Russian Referativayi 
Zhurnal (English translation). The three services are of comparable size; they do 
not aim to cover exactly the same subject area, but even so they have a surpris- 
ingly small overlap. The figures for 1969 are as follows: 
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No. of abstracts* No. of journals 
LISA 2567 239 , 
Referativay: Zhurnal 2973 309 
Information Science Abstracts 2638 247 
* Includes both journal and monographie material 
1969 1970 
No. of No. of No. of No, of 
Journals articles journals articles 
TOTAL 239 (100%) 2125 (100%) 255 (100%) 2411 (100%) 
W. Europe—UK 66 (27.6%) 425 (20.0%) 80 (31.4%) 472 (19.6%) 
remainder 48 (20.1%) 447 (21.1%) 56 (21.9%) 416 (17.2%) 
N. America—USA 57 (23.9%) 527 (24.8%) 56 (21.9%) 704 (29.2%) 
remainder 10 (4.2%) $8 (2.77%) 8 (3.1%) 52 (2.2%) 
E. Europe—USSR 5 (2.1%) 133 (6.37%) 6 (2.4%) 152 (6.3%) 
remainder 23(9.6%) 381 (15.5%) 19(7.5%) 312 (12.97%) 
Asia 21 (8.87%) 133 (6.3%) 17 (6.7%) 175 (7 3%) 
Australia + New Zealand 2 (0.8%) 39 (1.8%) 6 (2.4%) 66 (2.7%) 
Africa 7 (2.97%) 32 (1.5%) 7 (2.77%) 62 (2.6%) 





TABLE 1: Geographical distribution of origin of journals and articles, 1969 and 1970 


196) 1970 

Language No. of ariteles Language No. of articles 
TOTAL 2125 (100%) TOTAL 2411 (100%) 
English 1255 (59.17%) English 1531 (63.5%) 
German 217 (10.2%) German 209 (8.7%) 
Russian 134 (6.3%) Russian 151 (6.3%) 
French 67 (3.1%) French 96 (4.0%) 
Czech 64 (5.0%) Czech 71 (2.9%) 
Dutch 62 (2.9%) Japanese 60 (2.5%) 
Polish 46 (2.2%) Polish $9 (2.4%) 
Swedish 44 (2.1%) Dutch 53 (2.2%) 
Hungarian 44 (2.1%) Rumanian 37 (1.5%) 
Rumanian 3719) Finnish 26 (1.1%) 
Other 155 (7.3%) Other 118 (4.9%) 


TABLE 2: Language distribution for 1969 and 1970 


Only 51 journal titles were found to be abstracted by all three services as can 


be seen in Figure 1. 


Figure 1 suggests that an exhaustive coverage can still be obtained only by 
using the three services and that the British and American services are some- 
what closer. It is also reasonable to infer that the 51 titles give a good guide to 
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what are the core journals of librarianship and information science and these are 
listed alphabetically in Table 3 together with their countries of origin. 

It will be recalled that 33 titles accounted for 53.7 per cent of the abstracts of 
journal articles appearing in Library and Information Science Abstracts, and the 
asterisks in Table 3 show 22 titles which are common to the lists of 33 numerically 
productive titles for LISA, and the 51 titles abstracted by all three services. 
The 33-list contains four titles which surprisingly do not appear in Table 3 and 
which should perhaps be added to this somewhat subjective list of core journals: 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Association (USA), International Library Review (USA), 
Journal of Education in Librarianship (USA) and Library Resources and Technical 
Services (USA). 

The delay between the availability of the original paper, and the availability of 
the abstract is of interest and this has been examined for a sample of 16 titles all 
drawn from the list of 51 titles abstracted by the three services. The sample, 
which for convenience are all titles held in the Aslib library, cover core and 


FIGURE 1: Overlap of journal title coverage between Library and Information Science 
Abstracts (LISA), Information Science Abstracts (ISA) and Referativnyi Zhurnal 
(Ref Zh) 


fringe journals in librarianship and information science, the major languages and 
publishing countries and a selection of the minor ones. The delay between 
availability of the original paper and availability of the abstract has been taken 
as the difference between the dates of receipt of each in the Aslib library, so that 
the figures in Table 4 are of immediate interest only to readers in the UK. 
Readers in the USA and USSR will however be able to derive some idea of their 
own situations by adding or subtracting estimated delivery times to particular 
titles. The figures in Table 4 are based on 332 papers from the 16 titles which were 
published in LISA in 1969. The indexes of Referativayi Zhurnal and Information 
Science Abstracts were searched for 1968, 1969 and those issues of 1970 which 
were available. Referativnyi Zhurnal abstracted 182 of the 332 papers in the issues 
up to that received at Aslib in June 1970and none in any later issues. Information 
Science Abstracts published only 115 of the papers in the issues available up to the 
end of 1970—the latest being number 2 of the 1970 volume. 

The target time for Library and Information Science Abstracts is three months and 
this has very nearly been achieved, the mean delay being 99 days compared with 
165 days for Referativayi Zhurnal and 427 days for Information Science Abstracts. 

Library and Information Science Abstracts has been well received and well re- 
viewed in the journals, many of which have remarked on its good coverage, 
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Aktualne Problemy Informacji i Dokumentacji Poland 
*_A(merican) Lhibrary) Alssociation) Bulletin USA 
* American Dosumentation USA 
Annals of Library Science and Documentation India 
* Aslib Proceedings é UK 
* Australian Library Journal Australia 
*“Bibliotekar’ (Moscow) USSR 
Biblioteki SSSR USSR 
“Bibhothekar E. Germany 
Biblos Japan 
*Bulletin des Bibliothèques de France France 
Canadian Library Journal Canada 
* College and Research Libraries USA 
Communications of the A(ssosiation for) C(omputing) M(achinery) USA 
Datamation USA 
Dokumentation) Flachbibliothek) W (erksbuchersi) W. Germany 
DK-Misteiluagen W. Germany 
Institution of Electrical and Electronic Engineers Transactions— 
Engineering Writing and Speech USA 
Indexer UK 
Indian Librarian India 
Information Scientist UK 
Information Storage and Retrieval i UK 
Journal of the Alssociation for) Clomputing) M(achinery) USA 
* Journal of Chemical Documentation USA 
* Journal of Documentation -~ UK 
Journal of Librarianship UK 
Knihovnih Czechoslovakia 
*L brary Association Record UK 
*Library Journal USA 
*Library Quarterly USA 
Library Trends USA 
*Library World UK 
Libri USA 
Mathods of Information in Medicine W. Germany 
* Nachrishten Jär Dokumentation W. Germany 
Nature UK 
* Nauchno-Tekhnicheshaya Informatsiya—Series 1 and 2 USSR 
National) Mlierofilm) Alssociation) Journal USA 
Problems de Informare ji Documentare Rumania 
* Program UK 
Publishers’ Weekly UK 
Scientific Information Notes USA 
* Special Libraries USA 
Studii si Cercetari de Documentare Rumania 
Technikd Kninowna Czechoslovakia 
Tidskrift for Dokumentation Sweden 
*Tudomdnyos ds Mäszaki Tdkogztatds Hungary 
*Unesco Bulletin for Libraries France (International) 
*\Pilson Library Bulletin USA 
Zeitschrift fir Bibliothekswesen und Bibliographie W. Germany 
“Zentralblatt fer Bibliothekswesen E. Germany 


TABLE 3. JI core journals abstracted by all three services 
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speed of notification and cheapness (though the price has had to be increased 
this year). Reviews and subscriber feedback are particularly useful and 
a number of improvements have been introduced as a result. Perhaps the most 
controversial factor is the use of the Classification Research Group’s Classifica- 
tion of Library Science which some users consider to be too complex (an interesting 
reaction from a user population largely composed of librarians and information 
scientists). A special sub-committee was set up representing the Library Associa- 
tion and Aslib and this carefully considered the conflicting demands of current 
awareness and retrospective search capability. The view taken was that LISA 
also had an ‘historical’ function and that the advantages of a detailed and specific 
scheme would become increasingly apparent as the cumulated body of material 
grew larger. Consequently, various recommendations were made for the im- 
provement of the typography and layout in order to make LISA more accept- 
able as a current awareness tool, and a major recommendation was for the citation 
order to be changed, promoting ‘technique’ to a more prominent position and 
before ‘type of library’. The CRG Classification is itself being extensively revised 
at the North-Western Polytechnic School of Librarianship, which is also the 
home of a research project investigating the concept of an intermediate lexicon 
experimentally in the subject field of librarianship and information science.* A 
later article could profitably look at indexing in LISA in the light of these two 
developments. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir, 
> RANK XEROX LTD 
In Aslih Proceedings, vol.22, no.7, you published a letter from me referring to 
the wastage rate of ‘xerox’ copies. “Kerox’ is of course a trade mark of Rank 
Xerox Ltd, and was wrongly used by me to cover the whole range of dry 
electrostatic copies. Mr Griffin’s comments (vol.22, no.g) are quite correct. 
My apologies are due to him and to Rank Xerox Ltd. 


Yours faithfully, 
P. G, PEACOCK 
Deputy Librarian 
University of Stirling, 
Stirling. 


3rst March r971 
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Recent additions to the Aslib library catalogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of interest. 


User Studies 
Analyses of information-secking, literature-use and library-use patterns; user training. 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of knowledge, including national policies; information theory. 


Information Processing Systems 
Dissemination, g, storage and retrieval techniques and systems; data centres; 
management information systems, 


Language and Indexing 
Linguistics, semantics, nomenclature, terminology; subject headings, thesauri and their 
construction; indexing; abstracting; translating. 


Classification and Cataloguing 
Documentary and non-documentary coding; cataloguing; filing. 


Mechanization 
Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


Subject Or zation 
Special libraries and specialized documentation centres; sources of information including 
reference books and bibliographies; reference and inquiry work. 


Reprography 
Materials methods and systems; facsimile transmission; telex. 


Printing and Publishing 
Writing and editorial work; printing and publishing; periodical references and citation 
patterns; bookselling; copyright; legal aspects of computerized information. 


Administration and Management 
Special library and information service policy, buildings, furniture and staff; stock including 
special materials; lending and journal circulation. 


ST fal 
National libraries; general libraries and documentation centres; university and college 
libraries; inter-library co-operation. 


Professional magi A 
Library science, information science, documentation; professional associations, education, 
literature, organizations and research; biographies; directories. 


JANET WALKLEY 
Librarian 
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Items are available in the Aslib library and may be borrowed unless marked* to 


indicate reference copies 


User Studies . 


TAGLIACOZZO, R., and KOCHEN, M. 
Information seeking behaviour of catalog 
users. 

Information Storage and Retrieval, vol.6, no.s, 
December 1970, p.463-81. 

Results of a study of catalogue users, 
investigating search strategies, degree of 
perseverance. 

AN ANNOTATED and selected bibliography on 
user requirements, commentaries, stu 
ni methodology. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Use, mis-use and non-use of academic 
libraries, 1970, p.105—26. 

PREISLER, WERNER 
Methoden der Ermittlung des individuellen 
ie rA 

njormalik, VOI.18, NO.1, 1971, p-4O-9. 

Categories for ascertaining individual in- 

formation needs, 

SCHMIDMAIER, DIETER, aid SCHMIDT, GUSTAV 
Ermittlung des Informationsbedarfes an 
der Bergakademie Freiburg. 

Informatik, vol.18, 10.1, 1971, p.50~2. 

ining information needs at the 

Bergakademie Freiburg. 

SAMUELSON, K. 

Information systems analysis to meet users’ 
oals: a framework of concepts and 
efinitions. 

In 

FID/TM SECRETARIAT 

Systems analysis: an approach to informa- 

tion, 1970. 

64p. 


Communication and Knowledge 


INNOVATIONS in communications conference, 
NBS, Gaithersburg, Md., 9th-1oth April 
1970. Papers. ise ee Va.: CE.S.T.I. 
and American ety for Information 
Science, July 1970. 
204p. (PB 192 294) 

KING, DONALD W. and CALDWELL, NANCY W. 
Alternatives to the journal system of 
transferring scientific and technical infor- 
mation. 

In 
INNOVATIONS in communications confer- 
ence, April 1970. p.21-35. 

POLUSHKIN, V. A. 

Preobrazovanie dokumental’noi informat- 


sii. 
Nanchno-Tekhnischeskaya Inforssatsiya, Series 


2, 00.12, 1970, p.5~8. 
Explores various types of information 
transfer processes. 

EMERY, RICHARD 
The library grapevine. 

Assistant Librarian, vol.64, no.1, January 
1971, p.6-7. 
ormal communications in the library. 

RENAUD, and KLOPP, J. 

Le développement technologique des 
entreprises accéléré par le transfert des 
connaissances scientifiques et techniques. 
Compte rendu de Mission en Grande- 
Pranas 19th April-znd May 1970. 
ANRT Information et Documentation, 00.5, 
December 1970, p.3~24. 

Technical development in industry accel- 
erated by exchange of scientific and tech- 
nical ie formation Report of mission to 
Great Britain. 

GARVEY, WILLIAM D. and others 
Communication in the physical and the 
social sciences. 

Science, vol.tyo, 11th December 1970, 
1166-73. 
iferences between the two sciences in 
disseminating and assimilating information. 

BRABYN, HOWARD 
Unisist for world science. 

New Scientist, vol.49, 11th March 1971, 


poe. 
lans for a world science information 
setvice by Unesco and ICSU. 
INFORMATION systems USSR 
Washio i ge D.C.: Joint Publications 
Research Service, June 1970. 
27p. (JPRS 50718) 
WRIGHT, GORDON H. 
The role of OSTI in stimulating innovation 
for U.K. information services. 
In 
INNOVATIONS in communications confer- 
ence, April 1970, p.127~44. 
KINKADE, ROBERT G. 
Long-range plans for a national informa- 
a system for psychology. 


INNOVATIONS in communications confer- 
ence, April 1970. 
P-197~203. 


Information Processing Systems 
BIRMINGHAM LIBRARIES COOPERATIVE MECH~ 
ANIZATION PROJECT, aid LOUGHBOROUGH 


UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY LIBRARY 
MASS (MARC-based automated serials 
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system). December 1970. 

66[8]p. (Working paper no.1) 
MACDOUGALL, MALCOLM 

Disseminating information within a com- 


y. 
The Communicator of Technical Information, 
no.9, December 1970, p.3~—5, 12. 
Description of techniques and requirements 
of disseminating information in a company. 
Published in shortened form in Journal of 
Systems Management. 
BOHME, FRANZ 

Das Volitext~Suchverfahren fur die Patent- 
dokumentation bei der IBM Deutschland. 
IBM Nashrichten, vol.z1, 00.205, February 


1971, p.615—20. 
A. natural PN retrieval procedure for 
patent documentation, 
VAUGHAN, G. N. 
Information in chemistry. 
Australian Academic pd Research Libraries, 
vol.1, 00.4, December 1970, p.151~7. 
Surveys the position of information retrie- 
val for chemistry. 
8 rE ee Ae 
thmus inspeich von 
Do tenkarten in eine ieh ocha: 
Informatik, vol.18, no.1, 1971, D.22—5. 
An algorithm consisting of 17 operations 
and 8 iogical test conditions for the storing 
of documents in an optical coincidence 
file using a thesaurus. 


YAMPOL’SEII M, I, 
Tekhnologiya obrabotki vkhodyashch 
potoka do tov v institute VNIPICE. 
ermetenergoochistka na baze deskriptornoi 
IRC na superpozitsionnykh perfokartakh. 
Nauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
I, DO.II, 1970, p.7-8. 

information retrieval system using 

peekaboo cards. 

FID/TM SECRETARIAT 
Systems analysis: an approach to informa- 
tion. 
Tutorial session at the FID Congress in 
Buenos Aires, 23rd September 1970. 
Chairman K. Samuelson. Stockholm: 
Royal Institute of Technology, D t 
of Information Processing, mputer 
Science, 1970, 
Var. pag. dB ADB 70, 10.32). 

AMEY, G. X. 
The forgiving system: human aspects of 
Poren planning. 
FID/TM SECRETARIAT 
Systems analysis: an approach to infor- 
mation, 1970. 
22p. 

SCHUR, HERBERT 
Systems analysis and design: library and 
nee systems. 


FID/TM SECRETARIAT 


VOL. 23, NO. § 


Systems analysis: an approach to infor- 
mation, 1970. 

19p. 
AMILION, H. J., did PARK, M. K. 

Correlative searching of bibliographic and 
chemical structure data bases of Chemical 
Biological Activities. 

Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.1o, 
no.4, November 1970, p.268—72. 

A method of interfacing the text and chemi- 
cal structure data bases for Chemical-Bio- 
logical Activities is studied. 

MOUNTSTEPHENS, BRENDA 
> sampling of data centres. 
n 


MOUNTSTEPHENS, B, 
Quantitative data in science and technol- 
ORY, 1971, p.16~23. 

AINES, ANDREW A. 
Data banking—Rx for future science and 
ee 
n 


INNOVATIONS in communications confer- 
ence, April 1970, p-5—13. 


Language and Indexing 
VLASÁK, R. 
Syntagmatıc solution of subject heading. 
Information Storage and Retrieval, vol.6, no.5, 
December 1970, p.401-6. 
Details of composition of subject headings 
with special attention to social sciences. 
BORDEN, GEORGE A., and WATTS, JAMES J. 
A computerized Language Analysis Sys- 


tem. 
Computers and the Humanities, vol.5, no.3, 
January 1971, p.129-42. 

GARFIELD, EUGENE 
Methods and objectives in judging the 
information content of document titles. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.to, 
no.4, November 1970, p.260, 

The importance of information content of 
chemical titles. 

BOTTLE, ROBERT T., and SEELEY, CATHERINE R. 
Information transfer limitations of titles of 
chemical documents. 

Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.10, 
no.4, November 1970, p.256~9. 


Discuases d of information in titles in 
chemistry and other fields. 
DOLBY, 


AMES L. 
An alora for variable length proper- 
name compression. 
Journal of ia Automation, vol.3, 00.4, 
December 1970, p.2§7-75. 
Reviews sev proper name matching 
schemes. 

LOENING, K. L. 

International cooperation on scientific 
nomenclature. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.10 
no.4, November 1970, p.23 1-6. 
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A brief history of chemical nomenclature 
is presented with coordination with nomen- 
clature in other disciplines. 
TRIMBLE, R. F. 
Bibliography of rules of chemical nomen- 
clature in various languages. L Inorganic 
Chemistry. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, yol.to, 
no.4, November 1970, p.227-30. 
Selected and partially annotated biblio- 
eae of inorganic nomenclature in 21 


STERMAN, MILTON 
Some solutions to polymer nomenclature 
roblems in the U.S. Patent Office. 
ournal of Chemical Documentation, vol.1o, 
no.4, November 1970, p.237-40. 
Details of problems and solution to diff- 
culties connected with nomenclature at the 
U.S. Patent Office. 
MAYNARD, J. T 
A simplified chemical structure fragmen- 
tation system. 
Journal of ree Documentation, vol.1o, 
no.4, November 1970, p.285—9. 
A bation ie eme for the indexing 
of chemical structure information 18 
proposed. 
SKOLNIK, HERMAN, and HAYS, J. T. 
A new notation system for indexing 


lymers. 
Joa of Chemical Documentation, vol.to, 
no.4, November 1970, p.243-7. 
A. new linear notation system is evaluated 
as an indexing mechanism for polymers. 
MARLOT, L. and MOUREAU, M, 
Elaboration d’un thesaurus pétrolier. 
Paris: CNRS, 1970. 
I§p. 
PREISLER, WERNER 
Bedentung, Aufbau und Prufung eines 
‘Thesaurus. 
Informatik, vol.17, no.6, 1970, p.4-18. 
Preparation, construction and testing of a 
thesaurus. 
KLEEBERG, WERNER 
Erarbeitung und Vervollkommung des 
Thesaurus dwirtschaft und Nahrungs- 


bada vol: 
aformatik, vOLI7, no.6, 1970, p.19-20. 
Preparation of a thesaurus in the field of 
agriculture and nutrition for an automated 
retrieval system. 
ROBERTS, MICHAEL 
Thesaurus for the construction industry. 
Conrad, vol.2, no.4, January 1971, p.18 
Developing a thesaurus: contents, torm, 
problems of use and future development. 
MAIXNER, V. 
e compensation laws in construct- 
thesauri. 
i ormation Storage and Retrieval, vol.6, 
0.5, December 1970, p.383-5. 
Details of hypothetical compensation laws 
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in thesauri structures and between different 
types of retrieval languages. 


SCHREIBER, HERBERT 
eae von Schlagwortverzeichnis- 


naik vol.18, nO.I, 1971, p.-I7721. 
Procedure for op composition of 
keyword indexes for maximum information 
output. 

FRANTS, YU. I., and others 
Ob otsenke indeksirovaniya i odnom 
sposobe formalizovannogo sostavleniya 


oiskovykh predpisanii 
anchno-T Soke. Informatsiya, Series 
2, NO.12, 1970, p.12-15. 
A method for evaluating indexing using 
marked documents instead of requests. 
OTRADINSKH, V. V. 
Indeksirovanie terminov s obshchim kor- 
nem (sposob formal’noi kategorizateui 
ob” ektnykh deskriptorov). 
Nauchno-Takhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
2, DO.II, 1970, p.13—17. 
Indexing of terms with a common stem. 
ATANASIU, PIA and others 
Analiza conceptelor folosite pentru index- 
are in domeniul chimiei Fe pean by 
Pia Atanasiu, Natalia Grecu and E. Toma. 
Studi: si Cercetari de Documentare, vol.i2, 
no.4, December 1970, p.297-306. 
An analysis of the indexing concepts used 
in fundamental chemistry. 
SALTON, GERARD 
Automatic indexing for information re- 
trieval. 
Austraitan Special Lsbraries News, vol.3, 
no.6, November 1970, p.105—16. 
Summary of seminar, Canberra, August 
1970. 
E the literature of library science. 
Library Association Record, vol.73, no.3, 


hare 1971, p.45—8. 
1) On using Library and Information 


ce Abstracts 1 6s, by Allan Whatley, 
(2) The case for ’s present arrange- 
ment by Tom Edwards. 


GORINSEII, V. N. 
Ob uchastii spetsialistoy v perevode i 
referirovanii inostrannoi literatury. 
Nauchno-Tekhmicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
Da no, uae pedis, p.18—19. 


of speciale in abstracting and 
ee activities 


Classification and Cataloguing 


HOHNE, HERBERT 

Zur Standardisierung der bibliothekar- 
ischen Klassifikation. 

Zentralblatt für Bibliothekswesen, 
no.r2, December 1970, p.720-34. f 
The need for a standard library classifi- 
cation scheme to ensure unity of acquisition 
and use. 


vol.84, 
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*UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

Library classification. 810 mathematics. 
[London: the College, 1971). 
5D. 

NEELAMEGHAN, A. and GOPINATH, M. A. 
Transport economics: depth classification 
version of C.C, 

Library Scienca with a Slant to Documentation, 
vol.4, no.4, December 1970, p.314~52. 

NEELAMEGHAN, A. 

Seminal mnemonics as a pattern for system 


analysis. 
Library Science with a Slant to Documentation, 
vol.7, no.4, December 1970, p.35 3-64. 
Using seminal mnemonics as a device for 
constructing classification schemes. 
HAWORTH, E. A., and LEVY, H. H. 
Classification and coding of raw materials 
—British Standards in stock rationalization 


roject 
bs News, Feb 1971, p-1O-12. 
Savings in individual companies through 
rationalization of stock by a classification 
and coding system. 

RIDDLE, JEAN, and others 
Bibliographical chaos and control in the 
multi-media centre. 
Canadian Library Journal, T no.6, 
November-December 1970. : 
PEO and results o a in the 


8 of cataloguing for non-book ma- 
a: 


Mechanization 
HAYES, ROBERT M. gnd BECKER, JOSEPH 
Handbook of data pro for libraries. 


Sponsored by the Council on Library 
Resources, New York: Becker and Hayes, 
1970. 
885p. 

KUNGLIGA BIBLIOTEKET, Stockholm 
Library work and automation: a summary 
of the Swedish rt “Biblioteksarbete och 
automatisk da dling.’ Stockholm: 
Royal Library, 1970. 
I9p. 

CADY, GLEE, and others 
System scope for library automation and 

information storage and re- 

trleval at Stanford University. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University, 1970. 
152p. (ED 038 153). 

PAUL., and AVRAM, H, D. 
Automation and the Library of Congress: 
1970. 

Dareia, vol.16, no.6, June 1970, p.138- 
43. 

MANECKE, HANS JÜRGEN 
Aussonderungs- und Reaktivierungsver- 
fahren bei Intormationsrecherchesystemen. 
Informatik, voL17, 00.6, 1970, p.21-3. 
ee and reactivating procedures for 


g an automated 


VOL. 23, NO. § 


TAMMAN, and GAMP 
Le service de documentation automatique 
de Thomson-CSF. 
ANET Information et Documentation, 00.4, 


October 1970, p.19-33. 
The automated documentation service at 
Thomson-CSP. 


GUPTA, B. 3, $. 

Preparation of feature heading and class 
index heading using computer. 

Library Science with a Slant to Documentation, 
voL7, no.4, December 1970, p.373—-84. 
Procedure for translating a colon class 
number into a standard subject heading, 
using a computer. 

GRUNSTRA, NEALE $., and JOHNSON, K. JEFFREY 
Implementation and evaluation of two 
computerized information retrieval systems 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.to, 
no.4, November 1970, p.272~7. 

Two computerized IR systems, TEXT- 
PAC and CASCON are evaluated. 

PARK, M. K., and others 
The development of a general model for 
estimating computer search time for CA 
Condensates. 

Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.10, 
no.4, November 1970, p.282—4. 

Details of a statistical model for the 
prediction of search time are discussed. 

ANGSTADT, HOWARD P. 

Searching the current chemical literature by 
computer. 

Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.1o, 
no.4, November 1970, p.277-81. 

Results of a study of the efficiency and 
reliability of two computerized current 
awareness services—Chamical Titles and CA 
Condensates, 

BELLOMY, FRED IL., and JACCARINO, LIES N. 

Listings of uncatalogued collections. 
ourna! of Labrary Automation, vol3, no.4, 
ecember 1970, p.295-303. 
ibes an operational computerized 
system which produces listings of uncata- 
logued bibliographic data. 

LYNCH, J. T., and SMITH, G. D, W. 

Scientific information by computer. 

Nature, yol.230, 19th March 1971, po 
Evaluation of Chemical Society’s Chemical 
Titles information retrieval service com- 


BBL, vol.55, 10.10, 19 o, p.325-8, 
Library Information System: an on-line 
system for Swedish PAA libraries built 
up from regional computers and a central 
computer, 

CAMPEY, LUCILLE H., and others 
Interconversion of chemical 


Chemistry in Britain, vol.6, no.10, October 
1970, P.427~30. 


structure 
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The ICI CROSSBOW system (Computerized 


Retrieval of Organic Structures on 
Wiswesser). 

FABIAN, 
Verarbeitung technisch~Gkonomischer In- 
formationen mit Hilfe der EDV. 


Informatik, yol.18, 00.1, 1971, p-32-6. 
An automated information retrieval system 
with the MINSK 22, using descriptor 
indexing. 

SPIGAI, G. and MAHAN, THOMAS 
On-line acquisitions by LOLITA. 
Journal of Library Automation, vol.3, 00.4, 
December 1970, p.276~94. 
Description of the Library On-Line Infor- 
mation and Text Access used by Oregon 
State University Library. 

FRAMEWORK for MAC, 
Wilson Library Bulletin, vol.45, no.4, Decem- 
ber 1970, p.354-7. 
Micro-Automated Catalog pilot project 
using microfilms of New Jersey State 
Library catalogue. 

CARLSON, WALTER M., afd DAVIS, RUTH M, 
Communicating via computers. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.to, 
no.4, November 1970, p.265-7. 
Brief survey of the use of computers in 
communicating of information. 


Subject Organization 
ANDERSON, METTE E. 


The Library and documentation service of 
the Concrete Research Laboratory, Karl- 


strup, 
Karlene: Betonforskningslaboratoriet, 


1970. 
29p.; illus. (BFL Internal Report no.234). 
HADDOCK, MARY 
Services for the building industry. 3, 
Budding Centre and Building Centre Trust. 
Building, vol.1z, 00.19, 19th March 1971, 
p.111~2, II$. 
The educational function and role of the 
Building Centre as an information centre is 
described. 
MENHENNET, DAVID 
The library of the House of Commons, 
Law Librarian, vol.1, no. 3, December 1970, 
31-34. 
unctions, services and accommodation. 
CHENHALL, ROBERT G. 
The archaeological data bank: a progress 
report. 
Computers and the Humanities, vol.s, no 3, 


anuary 1971, p.I i 
Dermis of the To in the proposed 
world-wide archaeological information 
system. 
SLOCOMBE, MARIA 
i and records: BBC Sound Archives, 
n 


ASLIB AUDIO-VISUAL GROUP 
Audio-visual workshop, 1971. 
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p. 18-19. 

MOSS, DAPHNE 
Pictures: Radio Times Hulton Picture 
Library. 

In 

ASLIB AUDIO-VISUAL GROUP 
Audio visual workshop, 1971. 
p.12-17. 

AGARD. TECHNICAL INFORMATION PANEL. 
Information analysis centres. Specialist 
meeting. Amsterdam, roth November 
1970. 

euilly-sur-Seine: AGARD, 1971. 

ae (AGARD Conference Procedings no. 

78). 


COUSINS L. B. 
The Harwell Heat Transfer and Fluid Flow 
Information Analysis Centre. 
In 


AGARD 
Information analysis centres, 1971. 
Section 4, 6p. 

MURDOCK, JOHN W. 
Proposal for an international air pollution 
APE analysis center. 
n 
AGARD 
Information analysis centres, 1971. 
Section Jo 3p j 

MURDOCK, J. W. 
Concept, mission and operation of scien- 
tific and technical information analysis 
centres. 
In 
AGARD 
Information analysis centres, 1971. 
Section I, Tap. 

ROEPER, Y. J. 
Un centre de documentation spécialisé: son 
organisation, ses méthodes, son efficacité. 
In 


AGARD 
Information analysis centres, 1971. 
Section 3, 9p. 

SLATER, MARGARET 
Data search in technical libraries, 
In 
MOUNTSTEPHENS, B. 
Quantitative data in science and technol- 
Ogy, 1971, p.8~15. 

LABOVITZ, JUDY 
Nursing libraries: a survey of nursing 
education ie eae and library service in 
Southeastern Michigan. Detroit, Mich.: 
Wayne State University School of Medi- 
cine, Library and Biomedical Information 
Service Center, 1970. 

2p. 037 229). 

enn tse avis (Great Britain) 
Library services in hospitals. 
o Meo 1970. 
16]p. (H.M.(70)23). 

la al BRENDA, and others 
Quantitative data in science and technol- 
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OBT» by Brenda Mountstephens, Avril 
orn and Margaret Sleter. London: 
Aslib, 1971. 85142 032 X 
24p. (Aslib Occasional Publication no.7). 
OSBORN, AVRIL 
The data problem as seen in recent litera- 
ture. 
In 
MOUNTSTEPHENS, B. 
Quantitative data in science and technol- 
ogy, 1971. 
p-1-7. 
SAUTER, HUBERT E. 
Major goals for the Gate 
In 


INNOVATIONS in communications confer- 
ence, April 1970. 
p.189-96. 

O’DEIRG, I. 
Lib and informa roblems in the 
field of agricultural . An Irish view. 
An Leabharlann, vol.z8, no.4, December 
1970, p.120-8. 

BARR, K. P. 
Legal material at N.L.L. 
Fe i vol.1, no.3, December 1970, 


35,4 
Legal err included in the socal 
sciences and sciences collections. 


Reprography 
BEADLE, J. D., ed. 

aca oe West oe Kent: 

mpian, 19 

nop E (Business PEREA Series). 
REPROGRAPHY 

Financial Times, 11th March 1971, p.27-29. 
HAMPSHIRE, T. 

S progi pDY and its implications. 


tion 


ae aD; 
Rora, 1970, ch.I, p.5-7. 
ILLIS, M, 
Photocopiers and photoduplicators. 
In 


BEADLE, J. D. 

Reprographics, 1970, ch.6, p.33-7. 
SLINGO, W. T. B. 

Spirit duplicators. 

In 


BEADLE, J. D. 

Reprographics, 1970, ch.4, p.22-5. 
PROUDFOOT, W. B. 

Stencil duplicators. 

In 

BEADLE, J. D. 

Reprographics, die ch 5, p.26-32. 


BEADLE, J. D. 

Reprographics, 1970, ch.15, p.89—96. 
ARDERN, L. L. 

Microfiche—‘A barely necessary evil and 


VOL. 23, NO. 5 


annoying problem.’ Or—‘A management 
tool of exceptional potential when used at 
the right time, in the right way.’ 
Mucrojiche Foundation Newsletter, 
November 1970, p.12-13. 
Discusses Dr Wooster’s report “Microfiche 
1969—A user study with reference to the 
views of librarians on the subject of 
microfilm, etc.’ 
KUNDORF, WOLDEMAR 
Informationss elcherung, recherche und 
selektion d Mikro teme. 
E eN vol.17, 00.6, 1970, p.25-34. 
plications of diferent types of 
for information storage, retrieval 
nda sclection. 


Printing and Publishing 


wHo will referee the referees? 
Nature, vol.230, 00.5288, 5th March 1971, 
p.3. 
SASTRI, X. CHANDRASEKHARA 
Preparation of trend report with particular 
reference to DRTC training. 
Library Science with a Slant to Documentation, 
vol.7, no.4, December 1970, p.365-72. 
How the trained documentalist can prepare 
a state of the art report on any subject. 
CHAMBERS, W. E. 
oo typesetting. 


no.22, 


BEADLE, J. D. 


Reprographics, 1970, ch.14, p.84-8. 
WHITTENBURG, JOHN A. 


An E anaes publication system in 


peyene O 
n 


INNOVATIONS in communications confer- 
ence, April 1970. 


Primary and secondary publication of 
information in physics. New York: 
American Institute of Physics, Information 
Division, 1970 


sp. (ID 70-4). 


Administration and Management 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Manual for small special libraries. Welling- 
ton: the Association, 1970. 
109p. 

BELL, KARL HEINRICH, afd KABUS, EBERHARD 
Probleme der Aavendun wissenschaft- 
lcher Methoden in der Planung aan 
heitungstatikeit wissenschaftlicher Biblio- 
theken (Teil 1). 

Zentralblatt far Bibliothekswesen, vol.84, no. 
12, December 1970, p.702—20. 
The application of scientific management 
planning to libraries. (Part I). 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
School lib resource centres : recommen- 
ded standards for policy and provision. 
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London. the Association, 1970. 85365 134 5. 
14p. 
GRANNISON, SADIE D. 
The public library administrator. Technical 
data summary: preliminary analysis. 
College Park, Md.: Maryland Unisesiy: 
Manpower Research Project, 1970. 
s2p. (PB 192 122) 
SIMPSON, G. 3. 
Funding information analysis centers. 
In 
AGARD 
Information analysis centres, 1971. Section 
2, 3p. 
VERHEUS, S$. L. 
Het bruikleen in de wetenschappelijke 
bibliotheek., 
r vol.3, no.2, February 1971, p.83—6. 
place occupied by permanent loans in 
the scientific library. 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
sche Journal, vol.153, 
an 1971, p.189-204, 
Details O bbe aare etc. of the Hull 
University Library. 
BARR, X. P. and HAIGH, P. A. 
Book selection at the NLL. 
NLL Review, vol.1, no.i, January 1971, 
p-5~7. 
*ASLIB AUDIO-VISUAL GROUP 
Audio-visual workshop, 7th-8th May 1970. 
London: Aslib, 1971. 85142 301 9. 
29p. 


WYLLIE, DIANA 
ais and filmstrips: handling and storage. 
ASLIB AUDIO-VISUAL GROUP 
Audio-visual workshop, 1971. 
p.20~23. 
LEA, PAMELA 
The audio-visual aids collection in a college 
Bd education library. 
n 
ASLIB AUDIO-VISUAL GROUP 
Audio-visual workshop, 1971. 
p.I-T1. 
LAWLER, L. 
Non-book material in the university. 
ASLIB AUDIO-VISUAL GROUP 
Audio-visual workshop, 1971. 
p 24-8. 
URQUHART, D. J. 
Doctoral theses. 
NLL Resi, vol.1, no.1, January 1971, 


no.4, 27 


89. 
The NLL’s collection of U.K. and U.S. 
doctoral theses. 


Library Systems 


THE BRITISH LIBRARY 
Hansard, vol.315, no.64, 2 March 1971, 
col. 1276-86, 1290-13832. 
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CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


RICHNELL, D. T. 
The British Library. 
Library Association Record, vol.73, no.2, 
February 1971, p.38. 
Some comments on the recommendations 
of the White Paper on the proposed British 
Library. 
*PRESANIS, ALEXANDRA 
The distribution of scientific and technical 
libraries and users in Great Britain. 
London: Aslib, 1971, 85142 031 1 
32p. (Aslib Occasional Publication no. 6). 
HARVEY, JOHN F., and LAMBERT, BETTINA 
Librarianship in six southwest Asian 
countries. 
International Library Review, vol.3, 00.1, 
January 197%, 1534. 
Review raties in Iran, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Lebanon, Turkey and Israel. 
NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. College and 
Universities Libraries Section. 
Use, mis-use and non-use of academic 
libraries. 
Proceedings of the NYLA, College and 
University Libraries Section Spring Con- 
ference, Watertown i1st-2nd May 1970. 
New York: the Section 1970. 
129p. 
URQUHART, D. J. 
Interlibrary services in the U.K. 
NLL Review, voli, no.1, January 1971, 
p.14-16, 
Paper presented at Regional Conference, 
FID Congress, Buenos Aires, September 
1970. 


DIETZE, JOACHIM 

Der ionale Zentralkatalog~Aufwand 
und Effektivitat. 

Lentralblatt fur Bibhothekswasen, vol.84, 


no.2, December 1970, p.735—41. 

Supe one for increasing efficiency and 
ucing costs of the regional union cata- 

logue of the GDR. 

DUCAS, M. 

Responsabilité des associations industrielles 

de recherche cooperative en matière 

d'information. 

ANRT Information ef Documeniation, 0.4, 

October 1970, p.3-7. 

Role of cooperative industrial research 

associations in the information field. 


Professional Activity 


MANN, PETER H. 
Books: buyers and borrowers. London: 
Deutsch, 1971. 
208p. 

CLEMENTS, D. W. G. 
Demand for and supply of trained librat- 
ians, Library Association Record, vol.73, 
no.2, Februaty 1971, p.25-7. 
Reviews some of the data available on the 
demand and supply of trained librarians. 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Acceptance of advertisements for publication in 
Proceedings doss not imply Jib prai jor or 
endorsement of the goods or services 


Members’ advertisement rates: first 15 words 
(minimum), 50p; 3p for each additional word. 
top if box number required. (No agency dis- 
count.) A separate section of these columns is 
available to non-members at £3 per s.c.i. 


MEDICAL AND HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS. S.M. Bon- 
nekamp, FIL, Member of the Translators’ 
Guild (Med. Science & Lit.), 47 Firs Close, 
Muswell Hill, London Nro. Tel. 01-883 3962 
during office hours. After office hours an 
automatic telephone answering machine will 


record messages. 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
TRANSLATIONS from Russian and Ger- 
man into English. G.L. Cairns, MA, 92 South- 
wood Lane, London N6. Tel. o1-340 8990. 


TECHNICAL SWEDISH, DANISH, 
NORWEGIAN translated by J. T. Crad- 


dock, B com, FIL, Ekard, Ray Park Avenue, 
Maidenhead, Berks. Maidenhead 24931. 


RUSSIAN/ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 

Tweaoty years’ oe Government 

ent. Native Russian. A. de Merindol 

2 gelow House, Kensington, W8. o1-937 
788. 


ASE aloha Shh RUSSIAN/ 
GLISH translations. Chemistry, medicine, 
biology, zoology. D. A. Fraser, BA, MIL, 22 
Gresley Road, London Nig 3Jz. Tel: 
O1-272 5664. 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARSM, DIC, C.ENG, 
MMM, FIL. Member of Translators’ Guild, 
Romanian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. RENown 1912. 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS FROM 
JAPANESE, CHINESE, RUSSIAN, 
CZECH and West European ges into 
English and/or German. A. K. Henn, B A 
‘Glenside’, Lower Leigh Rd., Pontn 
Pontypool, Mon. Tel Pontyp oe ye 
(after 6 p.m.). 


MEDICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, BIO- 
LOGICAL translations from French, Roman- 
ian and Portuguese into English and from 
English into French and Romanian. Dr. J. 
Jacobson, 94 Temple Fortune Lane, NW11. 
OI-455 IOIO. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Russian, German and Polish into English. 
B. Klipstein, B sc(HoNns), 1 Glenview Grove, 
Shipley, Yotkshire. Tel. Shipley 58215. 
TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
translations from English into Russian. Mrs 
O. Linsley, 31 Parke Road, Barnes, London 
SW13. Tel. o1-748 8822. 


Carian nas TRANSLATIONS from 


panese into English. R. A. Scutt, pa, 48 
ae Avenue, West Wimbledon, London 
SW2o. Tel. WiMbledon 1713 (01-946 1713). 


TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
lations into/from 
and French. A. M. H. 
6 Lakeside, West Ealing, London W13 8HN. 
Tel. or-998 1045. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS in all west 
European languages. Electronics and other 
special fields. Camera copy, printing. Peter 
Suchodolski, Fm (ENG), 70 Greenfield 
Gardens, London NW2. Tel. OI-458 2239. 
AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, camera copy or printed. 
E. W. Sykes, rm, 39 West Close, Wembley, 
Middlesex, HAg SPY, Tel. o1-904 4273. 


For sale 
FUEL ABSTRACTS poe CURRENT 


TITLES. A monthly of about 800 
articles of Sordi sige eat on all fu 
their sources, processing, by-products an 


wastes (including pollution aspects). £21 p.a. 
(US $51) including indexes an stage. 
Apply: The Editor, Institute of Biel, 18 
Devonshire Street, London W1N 2AU. 


Appointment vacant 

LIBRARIAN/INFORMATION OFFICER 
for small but busy and friendly press and 
reference library. Experienced in press cutting 
and interest in international affairs and eco- 
nomics essential. Salary by arrangement. 
Economic Features Ltd, WC2. o1-242 9533. 


Situation wanted 

GRADUATE in Librarianship seeks 

manent position as Assistant/Trainee fin. 

rarian in Surrey, Sussex or London area from 
uly. Please contact M. T. Fair, 22, Earlewood 
oad, Redhill, Surrey. Telephone Redhill 

63236; or D. Paterson at Horley 5544, ext. 

339. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
LIBRARY STUDIES 


Professionally qualified graduates, preferably 
Watani i with teaching experience are invited to apply 
ern Australian . 
Institute of Technology gone Ore Eee 

Sentor Lecturer in Retrieval Processes To develop and co-ordinate courses in 
descriptive cataloguing, subject analysis and mechanised information retrieval 
processes. 
Lecturer in Bibliographical Resources ` To develop and co-ordinate courses in 
subject information resources, book ‘selection, reference services and systematic 
bibliography. 
Lecturer in Library Management and Operations To develop and co-ordinate 
courses in library management and operations including the application of data 
processing techniques to library procedures. 


Salary: Senior Lecturer $9,540-311,130 
Lecturer $6,697—-$9,286 


Applications should be forwarded to: 


Institute Secretary 
Western Australian Institute of Technology 
Hayman Road, SOUTH BENTLEY. W.A. 6102 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 
LIBYA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIBYA, TRIPOLI requires a LIBRARIAN for 
the FACULTY OF SCIENCE by the beginning of September 1971. Candi- 
dates should have a degree, preferably in science, from a university in 
Britain, a postgraduate diploma, experience of library work preferably in 
an institution of further education; experience in the classification of 
scientific books would be an advantage. 


Salary: L£2,400 per annum. (Libyan £1 = £1.14 sterling.) Accommodation 
allowance. Children’s allowance. Medical scheme. Employer’s super- 
annuation contribution paid. Fare and baggage allowance for Librarian 
and family. UK leave paid if contract renewed. Two year contract, 
renewable, guaranteed by the British Council. 70/PU 166. 


Write quoting relevant reference number to Appointments Division, The 
British Council, 65 Davies Street, London WLY 2AA for further particulars 
and application form to be returned completed as soon as possible. 





INSTITUTE OF 
OPHTHALMOLOGY 
(University of London) 


Judd Street, London, 
WCr1H 9QS 
Technical Editor 
required by September, 
1971, for two journals 
(medical), one a quarterly 
abstracting journal. A 
degree or experience in 
technical journalism and 
some knowledge of modern 
languages desirable. 

Salary range £2,692-£3,241 
per annum. Applications 
with curriculum vitae and 
the names of two referees 
to The Secretary at the 
above address by 31st May, 


the deference 


When we talk about Webster's Third 
New International Dictionary, we 
always mention the 450,000 entries, 
the 20 colour plates, the 3,000 draw- 
ings. We don’t always mention the 
special sections at the front of this 
great dictionary. One of them is on 
forms of address. Do you know, for 
instance, how to address a letter to 
an archdeacon, as opposed to an 
archbishop? Or a duke’s son’s eldest 
daughter? Or a papal chamberlain? 
Or a king? Pages S5la—54a of the 
International carries advice on how 
to address 227 personages great and 
small. Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 
—prospectus from the publishers, G. 
Bell & Sons, 6 Portugal St., London 


1971. WC2A 2HL 


YORKSHIRE BUSINESS HISTORIES: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


edited by JOYCE M. BELLAMY, B.Com., Ph.D. 


Compiled for the Yorkshire Group of the Library Association and published in 
association with Bradford University Press, this Is an Indispensable tool for any 
research Into the business history of thls pre-eminent, ploneer industrial county. 
It Includes much material not found in the copyright Nbrarles or the BNB— 
privately printed and published sources, brochures, trade press and newspaper 
articles. 

‘Dr Bellamy's blbllography is much the most thorough and professional survey 
of Its kind and must stand as an exemplar for others.’ Professor Peter Mathias. 


480 pages, royal 8yo. £18 net 


GRAMOPHONE RECORD LIBRARIES 


edited by HENRY F. J. CURRALL 


This revised and greatly augmented second edition reflects the widespread 
expansion of record library services in recent years. It Includes several new 
sections and reviews developments In Europe and the U.S.A. There Is also a 
new section on the selection of foreign records, an extensive bibilography and 
comparative charts of record Ilbrary Issues, expenditures and resources. 


320 pages. demy 8vo. £2.50 net 


GROSBY LOCKWOOD 26 old Brompton Road, 8.W.7 








will these abstract journals 


CHANNEL FLUID POWER ABSTRACTS 
Abstracts of the Abstracts of the 

world hterature on ai world literature on 

civil engineering J ; oil hydraulics and 

hydraulics < Ee pneumatics 

Published monthly. atti , Over 1600 abstracts 

Over 1700 abstracts a. per annum. Monthly 

per annum. tn 


FLUID SEALING TRIBOS 
ABSTRACTS TRIBOLOGY ABSTRACTS 
Abstracts of the = z Abstracts of the pme m ey 
world hterature on ce pte world literature on 8 
Static seals —_— bearings, friction, Iribes 
dynamic seals and ey es lubrication and wear 
sealing materials. E ak I As Monthly Over 1200 
Bi-monthly Over 500 BARENE E abstracts per annum, 
abstracts per annum 
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+ hara 
FLUIDICS FEEDBACK INDUSTRIAL AERODYNAMICS 
Abstracts of the ABSTRACTS 
world literature on an : Abstracts of the 
fluidics research, pee world literature on 
developments and 
products. Monthly. 


Over 900 abstracts 
per annum. 


‘ “eadieece! non aeronautical 
; ; industrial 
aerodynamics. 
Published bi-monthly 
Over 500 abstracts 


per annum. 
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write to us and find out! 


THE FLUIDS ENGINEERING INFORMATION CENTRE 
BRITISH HYDROMECHANICS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
CRANFIELD BEDFORD ENGLAND 


iii 


TANGANYIKA LIBRARY SERVICE 

First Tanzania National Bibliography 
The first issue of the Tanzania National Bibliography entitled 
Printed in Tanzania 1969 has been published by the Tanganyika 
Library Services Board. 
This is a list of publications printed in mainland Tanzania during 
1969 and deposited with the Tanganyika Library Service and the 
Library of the University of Dar es Salaam. It also includes some 
publications published in Tanzania but printed elsewhere. 
The items have been classified and arranged by the Dewey Decimal 
Classification, 17th Edition, and catalogued in accordance with the 
Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules (British Text), 1967. There is an 
index of authors and titles, together with a list of publishers and 
printers in Tanzania. 
It is expected to produce further issues of this bibliography annually, 
and work is well advanced on a cumulation covering the years 1964— 
1968. 
The list for 1970 publications is expected to be ready by May, 1971. 
Sample copies are obtainable from: The Director, Tanganyika Lib- 
rary Service, P.O. Box 9283, Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 


STEAM LOCOMOTIVE 
DEVELOPMENT 


1923—1962 
by KEVIN P. JONES 


A vast literature exists on steam loco- 
motives and much of this Is buried in 
periodicals. This guide sets out to track 
these sources down and make them 
accessible to the general reader and the 
researcher. 


Each railway and all major personalities 
receive Individual treatment. 


£2.25 (£1.90 to L.A. members) 
Published by THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 








How to Find Out in Iron and Steel 
D. White 


This Is a gulde to the literature of iron and steel. Among the 
categories described are information services and libraries; 
literature guides, bibliographies and lists of periodicals; 
periodicals; handbooks, dictionaries and directories; 
monographs, treatises, standard works and textbooks; 
standards; translations, patents, reports, conference 
proceedings and trade literature; production statistics and 
education and visual alds. 


172 pages l £1.25 flexi cover £1.75 hard cover 


The Subject Bibliography of the 


Social Sciences and Humanities 
Barbara M. Hale 


An analysis of the diverse views conceming the meaning and 
function of subject bibliography, which shows that subject 
bibllography is only part of the general structure of 
communication, and that It must be related to a specific need 
within that structure. 


160 pages £2.00 hard cover 


A Basic Vocabulary of Scientific 
and Technical German 


J. Horne 

Provides the basic vocabularies used in the maln flelds of 
pure and applied science, that Is: Medicine (Including 
anatomy and physlology), Commerce and Industry. A glossary 
refers those who requlre them to more elaborate reference 
books In the same field of study, while the student having a 
purely commercial Interest in German will find that the 
essentials have been sifted out for him. 


388 pages £1.75 flexi cover £2.50 hard cover 


Four-Language Technical 
Dictionary of Data Processing, 


Computers and Office Machines 
English/German/French/Russian 


E. Bürger 

A valuable multillngual dictionary presenting some 13,000 
terms In the rapidly developing area of Data Processing, 
Computers and Office Calculating Machines. The work is 
arranged In four sections each giving a side-by-side 
comparison of the terms In all four languages, employing the 
alphabetical order of each language in turn. 


1463 pages £12.00 hard cover 


Pergamon aia 
TLE EEA 





New Titles 


HERNER: A Brief Guide to Sources of Scientific and 
Technical Information ` 


ISBN 0-87815-001-3 £2.00 
GRAY: So You Have to Write a Technical Report: 


Elements of Technical Report Writing 
ISBN 0-87815-002-1 £1.50 


Sole United Kingdom and European Distributors: 


RICHARD S. GOTHARD & COMPANY LTD, 
GOTHARD HOUSE, 
HENLEY, OXON., ENGLAND 


Tel: 049 12 3602 


Chivers-Penguin 

Library Editions 
Write for lists of this important series of Library Editions, available 
strongly bound in cloth with distinctive jacket. 


At only 28p above the price of the paper back edition they are a most — 
economical purchase for your Library. 


As reprint agents for THE LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES 
BRANCH OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, we can offer the same 
economy in purchase with our Portway and Portway Junior Reprints. 


Send for full lists and details oo 
CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD., 


Reprint Publishers, Bookbinders and Booksellers 
Portway, Bath. 
(Telephone BATH 23201-—3 lines) 
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“If you can’t see the film, Perkins, read the book.” 





Microfilm is certainly the cheapest way of 16 mm. roll film, microfilm aperture cards or 


storing information. But when you have to micro : 
distribute that information to seven or eight The end result is big clear prints on ordinary 
le, then the sensible thing is to get paper, up to 18” x 24”, ready for binding. 


whup prints. So next time you 
And the most efficient way to get blown-up want to see a film, call RANK XEROX 
prints is to give the work to us. us instead. And save REAU 
We can handle reproduction of 35 mm. or yourself eyestrain. COPY BU 
Rank Xerox Copy Bureaux. 
London 01-636 6931 & 4935. Manchester 061-236 9306. Birmingham 021-643 7328. 
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The latest research reports from Aslib... 


The Distribution of Scientific and 
Technical Libraries and Users 
in Great Britain 


ALEXANDRA PRESANIS 


A contribution to the planning of a rational library service in Britain, 
this report ascertains how needs are met by current library provision. 
The first part studies the geographical distribution of libraries and the 
public availability of science/technology literature. The relationships 
between the broad subject of a library—general, science, engineering/ 
technology, agriculture, medicine—and its location, type and size are 
studied in detail. The report analyses the distribution of people qualified 
in the above subjects and attempts to relate this to the distribution of 
libraries. 
Occasional Publication No. 6 £1.40 net; £1.00 to members 
SBN: 85412 031 I 


Quantitative Data in Science 
and Technology 

BRENDA MOUNTSTEPHENS, AVERIL OSBORN 
and MARGARET SLATER 


This is a study of the current problems in the provision and use of 
scientific and technical data. The analysis includes a survey of recent 
literature on aspects of data use and compilation, and a study of the 
habits of scientists, engineers and non-technical personnel in their use of 
data available in scientific and technical libraries. Finally, there is a report 
on the operations of eight UK data centres with examples of how data 
is currently being compiled. 


Occasional Publication No. 7 £1.24 net; £0.90 to members 
SBN: 85412 032 X 


Aslib Publications 


3 Belgrave Square 
London SW1 


British Technology Index 


FOR 


TRACING RECENT—HIGHLY SPECIFIC SUBJECT 
INFORMATION IN THE FIELD OF ENGINEERING 
AND MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY 


KEEPING TRACK OF DEVELOPMENTS IN 
MARGINAL SUBJECTS 


KEEPING ON CALL WHAT YOU HAVE READ IN A 
TECHNICAL JOURNAL ARTICLE 
SOMETIME—SOMEWHERE 


B.T.. subject Indexes the major articles, papers, reports In British tech- 
nical periodical publications. Concept indexing, computer processed to 
provide multiple points of access and fast publication. 


Monthly Parts and Annual Volume £22.50 
Annual Volume Alone £15 


Magnetic tape: Detalls on request 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


7 Ridgmount St. Store St. London, W.C.1 
(Phone: 01-636 7543) 





If you ve read 


the film 
its worth seein 
the book 


Today, more and more libraries are using mlcrofilm. To store rare works. 
Or back numbers of magazines or newspapers. Or even to simplify thelr Indexing 
and fillng. 

The trouble js, many libraries feel they can't afford a Reader-Printer to 
view and print out their microfilmed information. 

And they settle for a simple reader. Which can't give them any copies to 
take away. 

in short, they settle for reading the film. 

The 3M Executive 1 Reader-Printer should change all that. Because It 
costs no more than many readers. Yet it provides clear, clean, sharp copies as well. 

So now you can see the book. Without paying a fortune for the privilege. 
Our Reader-Printer will translate microfilm ‘pages’ Into sheets of paper 84” x 11” 
In just 30 seconds. 

It will screen anything from aperture cards and micro-fiche up to 4” x 8” 
on an 117 x 11” high-resolution, non-glare screen. And it will take 100 sheets of 
dry silver paper at a time. Which makes sharper, more readable copies even of 
low-quality microfilm. 

The Executlve 1 Reader-Printer Is completely dry. It needs no messy 
liquids, chemicals or powders. 

And since you get all this for no more than you might have paid for an 
ordinary reader, you'll agree that If you can afford to read the films you have, It's 
well worth being able to see the book as well. 


The 3M Executive | Reader-Printer 


SM—the international name in coprers, microfilm and visual communrcation systems 








To: Mr Terry Plume, 3M Company Ltd., ~ | 
3M House, Wigmore Street, London, WiA1ET. 
Pleass let me have full details on the 
| 3M EXECUTIVE 1 READER-PRINTER. 
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Aslib Directory 
EDITED BY BRIAN J. WILSON 
gives you a comprehensive guide to sources of information in Great Britain 


Volume 1: information sources in science, technology and commerce 
Volume 2 : information sources in medicine, the social sciences, and the humanities 


The Ashb Directory gives details about all types of library—-public, academic and 
special—government departments, commercial firms, and research and trade bodies, 
as well as many associations and societies, which might not perhaps spring to mind 


as information sources, 


Volume 1 covers subjects ranging from Aberdeen Angus cattle, through engineer- 
ing and marketing, to zoology. Volume 2 includes art, music, theology, education, 
law and sport. Each volume has a section on national, regional and local schemes 
of library co-operation. The subject and name indexes contain in the region of 
20,000 references in each volume, covering nearly 2,800 entries in Volume 1 and 
about 2,400 In Volume 2. 


Volume 1: SBN: 85142 000 1; £6.30 net 
Volume 2: SBN: 85142 022 2; £9 net, £7.50 to Aslib members 


Aslib 3 Belgrave Square London SWI 





LIBRARY FURNITURE 





Book Trolley 
3 ft. 3 ins. high x 


B.Serota Ltd. 3 f 1078 X 168 ins 


Ends edged with 
rubber. 


Contractors to saa? ph icin anal and to Municipal 


k i 
Acme Works, Landfield St., Clapton, London, E.S, 
Phone 985 1736 
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"Recommendad for junior and samor high school, collage, and 
public libraries °’—-BOOKUST/SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 


“A godsend “AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR 

“For all Inbtartes "LIBRARY JOURNAL 

“Top priotity for ail school librartes.""—REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS 
“Of great valve "SCHOOL LIBRARY JOURNAL 


“lavaluable because of broad scope . Every academe library varil 
find CA a wsefal addition. —CHOICE. BOOKS FOR 
COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


Recomarerded—STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Co nary Author 


THE BIO-BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO CURRENT AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS 
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K 24 VOLUMES NOW IN PRINT >k A TOTAL OF 22,000 SKETCHES 
Æ 3,000 SKETCHES ANNUALLY 2 EARLY VOLUMES NOW FULLY REVISED 
X CUMULATIVELY INDEXED k NO DUPLICATION AMONG VOLUMES 


sk ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $25 00 


For the past eight years Contemporary Authors has drastically reduced the research problems of librarians, 
teachers, students, and general readers who have sought bio-bibliographical information on today's authors. Researchers 
from the junior high school to the university level consult CA first for concise, orderly details on wnters whose works are 
being published, read, and discussed currently. 

More than 75% of the listings in CA are not to be found in any other commonly used bio-bibliographical reference 
Thus, CA is essential for up-to-date facts on thousands of minor, unrated, and first-time writers as well as major authors. 
Even authors listed in other biographical dictionaries are usually covered mora thoroughly in CA. 

CA tries to include as many legitimate authors as possible, rather than excluding all but the most famous Living 
writers of fiction, general nonfiction, juvenile books, poetry, drama, biography, history, non-technical textbooks—in fact, 
all authors with commercially published works in English, except technical writers—are within the scope of £4. To insure 
maximum accuracy and interest, sketches are based on material secured directly from the authors themselves through 
questionnaires and persanal correspondence. 

Each sketch in CA includes complete personal and career data (covering pseudonyms, family background, prasent 
address, jabs and positions, memberships, awards and honors, etc.) plus these distinctive features: 


Unabridged Bibliography: Lists all books written, edited, and compiled by an author, as well 
as those to which he has contributed, regardless of the number of titles 

Sidelights: Comprised of the author's personal comments plus a cross-section of critical opinion; 
information in this section gives insights into the author's achievement, personality, writing habits, 
and interests 


Critical and Biographical Sources: includes books and articles which contain further details 
on an author's work and iite 


Work in Progress: With probable titles, publishers, and completion dates 


Because the sketches are coherent, lively. and free of annoying abbreviations, they stimulata young readers’ 
interest in authors and encourage the use of reference books. The volumes are bound to stand up well under constant use. 
Volumes 1-8 (originally published 1963-64) have been thoroughly revised, updated, and expanded, checked by the authors, 
and bound in two volumes (1-4, 5-8), each in one straight alphabat. 


ALL THE VOLUMES ARE IN PRINT AND AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 
BOOKS ARE SENT ON GALES 30-DAY FREE EXAMINATION PLAN 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY « BOOK TOWER » DETROIT, MICH. 48226 


Aslib Proceedings: incorporating Aslib Information is published 

monthly and supplied free to members of Aslib. Subscription 

rates aro £10 annually to non-members, or £2.50 to members of 

Aslib requiring additional copies. Single copies may be obtained 
price £1, or 25p to members of Aslib. 

Further information about Aslib’s services, activities, and 

membership rates will be supplied on application to the Director, 


Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SWI. 01-235 5050. 
Telex 23667; answer-back, Aslib London 


Published in d by Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SW1. 
Printed by Alden & Mowbray Ltd at the Alden Press, Oxford 
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Controlled circulation journals R. J. FINDLAY and 
W. STREATFEILD 278 


Managing effectively: some tips for special 
librarians DON KENNINGTON 287 


An annotated list of thesauri held in the 
Aslil#Eibrary ` * 292 


ASLIB - 3 BELGRAVE SQUARE + LONDON SW1 


Aslib Proc. vol. 23 no. 6 pp. 267-322 London, June 1971 
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Claude Gill 
Books 
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search 


Books, journals and all your information needs — Claude Gill Books end your search. 






Claude Gill Books offer you a fast worldwide service. The 120,000 books In stock 
include over 40,000 scientific and technical books. International banking arrangements 
ensure worldwide contact with book sources. 


Expert staff, qualified in bibliographical research willingly solve your problems. 


Worldwide journal subscriptions are available through Claude Gill Subscriptions Ltd., 
Aldermaston Court, Aldermaston, Berks. 


Claude Gill Books, 481 Oxford Street, 
LONDON W1R 2AQ. Tel: 01-499 5664 Telex 266538 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 1971 


Electronics Group 13th Annual Conference. Churchill College, 
Cambridge. 

Engineering Group visit to CEGB Marchwood Engineering 
Laboratories, Marchwood, Southampton. 

Aeronautical Group Annual Conference. Cranfield Institute of 
Technology. 


Aslib 45th Annual Conference. Darmstadt, W. Germany. 

Aslib Evening Meeting. “Ergonomics and libraries’, by J. G. Fox 
(University of Birmingham). Royal Institution of Naval Architects, 
10 Upper Belgrave Street, SW1. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 


One-day Seminar: Computers and the librarian. Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, WC2. 

Aslib Evening Meeting. ‘Administering diffuse collections’, by 
W. Ashworth (Polytechnic of Central London). Royal Institution 
of Naval Architects, 10 Upper Belgrave Street, London SW. 
5 for 5.30 p.m. 
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Aslib 45th Annual Conference 

The advance programme of Aslib’s 45th Annual Conference, to be held 
in Darmstadt, West Germany, from ioth to 14th October, has been widely 
distributed: to Aslib members with the March issue of Aslib Proceedings and to 
workers in the library, information and documentation fields in Europe and 
overseas. If, owing to the disruption of the postal services, you have not received your 
copy of the programme, please contact the Conference Organizer, Aslib, 3 Belgrave 
Square, London SW, immediately. The air charter arrangements, for members 
travelling from the United Kingdom, make early application particularly 
advisable this year. 

The city of Darmstadt has many attractions, professional and otherwise, for 
the conference goer; and with its museums, art galleries, programmes of music 
and of drama at the Landestheater, it is a centre of culture both old and new. 
Delegates will be offered a wide choice of visits: the German Plastics Research 
Institute, the German Centre for Numerical and Non-numerical Computer 
Applications, the Post Office Telecommunications Centre, ESOC, the Hesse 
State and University Library and Firma Merck in Darmstadt; the Deutsche 
Bibliothek and University Library, the Institut fir Dokumentationswesen and 
German Centre for Mechanisation in Documentation, DECHEMA and Farb- 
werke Hoechst in Frankfurt; Badische Anilin- und Sodafabnk and Brown Bovery 
and Cie in Mannheim-Ludwigshafen; the German Centre for Cancer Research 
in Heidelberg; the German Meteorological Centre in Offenbach. Not far away 
are the historic city of Heidelberg and the bezutiful valley of the Rheingau, 
famous for its wines. Visits have been arranged to both of these. 

Among the distinguished speakers will be Dr Martin Cremer, Director of 
the Institut für Dokumentationswesen and Wilfred Ashworth, Chief Librarian 
of the Polytechnic of Central London; Brian Edwards of Standard Telecom- 
munications Laboratories and Professor Robert Jungk of the Berlin Centre 
for Futures Research; N. E. C. Isotta, Head of Service, ESRO, and C. Pelzer, 
Director of the Division of Scientific and Technical Information, International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna; Donald Bishop, Director of Management 
Services, Department of the Environment; Lindsay Corbett, UKAEA; and 
Professor D. J. de Solla Price of Yale University. 

Aslib’s hosts in Frankfurt and Darmstadt are both generous and indefatig- 
able and should conspire to make this a conference of quite exceptional interest 
and value. 


Next President of Aslib 

Sir Alan Wilson, FRS, Chairman of Glaxo Group Ltd, has accepted the 
Council’s invitation to serve as President of Aslib for 1971-2. He succeeds 
Sir John Wolfenden whose term of office expired at the Annual General 
Meeting of Aslib held on oth June, 1971. 


A new Vice-President 

Mr R. H. Matthys, Deputy Chairman of Ccurtaulds Ltd, has agreed to 
serve as Vice-President of Aslib for 1971-4. He succeeds Vice-Admiral Sir 
Frank Mason whose term of office expired in June 1971. 
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Director of Aslib a JP 

Members will wish to congratulate Mr Leslie Wilson, Director of Aslib, 
on his appointment as Justice of the Peace for the Middlesex area of Greater 
London. 


Printing indexes by computer 

Aslib Research Department is currently carrying out a comprehensive survey 
of computer systems which are primarily intended for the compilation and 
printing of indexes. The report on this project, when published, will include 
a detailed review of the literature, and will also indicate the availability of 
appropriate software, where this can be ascertained. A subsequent phase will be 
to produce specimen indexes, using a limited selection of these systems, to 
compare operational characteristics and costs. 

From a literary survey it has been established that a great variety of systems 
exist, and that some of these are available for general use. In certain cases, 
individuals who were known to have developed computer systems for printing 
indexes have been contacted to obtain information on the general availability 
of their software. Several computer manufacturers have also been approached 
for information relating to software of this kind. 

In a broad survey such as this, however, it is difficult to ensure that all 
relevant and important computer systems have in fact been covered. It would be 
greatly appreciated if readers of As/ib Proceedings could provide details of any 
computer systems for index production which have not been reported in the 
literature. Comments and suggestions on the scope of the project would also be 
welcomed. Information should be sent to P. H. Vickers, Research Department, 
Aslib. 


Aslib Transport and Planning Group 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Transport Group held on 5th April, 
it was decided to widen the scope of the Group so as to cover urban and rural 
planning. The newly elected committee were asked to consider in detail the 
implications of the Group’s widened interests, and to determine what its new 
title should be. At its first meeting, the committee decided the title should be 
‘Aslib Transport and Planning Group’. 

The new committee members are: Chairman—Miss A. M. C. Kahn (Depart- 
ment of the Environment); Vice-Chairman—D. Kennington (GLC, Depart- 
ment of Planning and Transportation); Hon. Secretary—G. J. Broadis (Royal 
Institute of British Architects); Hon. Treasurer—Mrs J. F. O. Southgate 
(Chartered Institute of Transport); A. Doyle (Department of Trade and Indus- 
try); Miss I. E. Harvey (British Railways Board); Miss K. Henderson (London 
Borough of Lambeth, Libraries Department); G. Ottley (Leicester University 
Library). Co-opted members: R. L. McLennan (Town Planning Institute); 
C. Parker (Southampton University Library); F. H. Smith (British Transport 
Staff College); Mrs B. White (University of Edinburgh). 

The Hon. Secretary will be pleased to hear from any librarians and informa- 
tion officers in the planning field who would be interested in joining the Group. 
His address is: RIBA, 66 Portland Place, London W1iN 4AD. 
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UK MARC Project 

The British National Bibliography has received a one year grant of £41,759 
from the Office of Scientific and Technical Information for development work 
associated with its MARC service. Since the beginning of 1971 the British 
National Bibliography has been computer produced and the major cost asso- 
ciated with the production of the tapes now forms part of BNB production 
costs. Ancillary activities, chiefly those associated with the maintenance of the 
Library of Congress data bank, the addition of Library of Congress subject 
data to British records, and the distribution of an experimental tape service, are 
supported by the grant. 

To ensure adequate liaison with MARC users and other institutions, a small 
Project Advisory Committee has been set up under the Chairmanship of Mr 
E. H. C. Driver, Librarian of Aston University and Head of the Birmingham 
Libraries Co-operative Mechanization Programme. The other members of the 
Committee are: Mr F. Ayres, Deputy Librarian, Bradford University; Mr H. 
East, Research Department, Aslib; and representatives from BNB and OSTI. 

Both the Research Department and the Education Department at Aslib are 
also co-operating with the BNB over the use of the MARC services. The 
Research Department is carrying out a survey of potential users of the MARC 
tapes, in order to establish whether their coverage and content require any 
improvement; while the Education Department, in order to assist those 
libraries who are considering using the MARC services, has prepared a course 
jointly with the BNB, entitled ‘An introduction to MARC’. The first course was 
presented on roth-11th June at Aslib headquarters, and it will be repeated as 
often as demand warrants. Anybody interested in these courses should contact 
the Education Officer at Aslib. 


Redundancies of Industrial Librarians 

The newly formed Industrial Group of the Library Association has announced 
that it intends to enquire into problems surrounding conditions of service in the 
industrial library sector, including redundancy ofindustrial librarians and cutting 
back of libraries and information units. The Industrial Group has appealed to 
all librarians who have experienced redundancy or who have been involved in 
curtailment of services during the last year or so, to write in confidence to the 
Group. Reasons for redundancy, difficulties or otherwise of finding alternative 
employment, and any other relevant details, are requested. 

The Chairman of the Group, to whom replies should be addressed, is: Mr. 
B. S. Nuttall, BPB Industries (Research & Development) Ltd, East Leake, 
Loughborough, Leics. 


On-line information retrieval at Culham 

Since 1966 the Culham Laboratory of the UK Atomic Energy Authority has 
operated a computer-based service providing selective dissemination of in- 
formation (SDD in the field of plasma physics; and in 1967 OSTI gave partial 
support for the evaluation of this service. In 1968 the laboratory began to 
experiment with on-line retrieval techniques using part of the growing plasma 
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physics data base, and recently the work has included retrieval from small data 
bases in computational physics and the social sciences. 

OSTI has now awarded to the Culham Laboratory a grant of £15,200 over 
two years in partial support of an investigation of on-line techniques using the 
INSPEC data base as well as those listed above. In particular the project will 
test the rapid on-line retrieval of information in a ‘real-life’ situation in which 
practising scientists formulate the searches that they require for their current 
work. The system will be offered to selected university scientists as well as to 
a selection of scientists at Culham. 

It is hoped that study of this ‘real-life’ situation will provide practical guide- 
lines for the design of on-line information systems in other subject fields. 


Storage and retrieval of biological information 

The Linnean Society in conjunction with the Committee on Biological 
Information (of which Aslib is a member) held a course of lectures in Autumn 
1970 on the storage and retrieval of biological information. These lectures are 
being reprinted in the September 1971 issue of the Society’s Biological Journal, 
and will include lists of libraries, abstracts and indexes, data and information 
retrieval services in pure and applied biology, and culture collections. As there 
will be a limited number of extra copies printed, requests for copies (at £2.50 
each) should be sent as soon as possible to: The Editorial Secretary, Linnean 
Society of London, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London W1V oLQ. 


FID Conference and Congress 

The 36th FID Conference and International Congress will take place from 
Ist to 13th September 1972 in Budapest. The open Congress will discuss the 
theme: ‘Participation of less industrialized countries in world-wide documen- 
tation activities and information exchange’. Anyone interested in submitting a 
paper on this topic is requested to do so by 1st September 1971. Any suggestions 
for specific subjects to be discussed at the three sessions arranged would also 
be appreciated by the Organizing Committee. For further information contact: 
FID General Secretariat, Hofweg 7, The Hague, Netherlands. 


New materials handling information service 

The National Materials Handling Centre was established recently with the 
support of the Department of Trade and Industry, to provide an advisory, 
information and research service to industry. Aspects of the service to members 
include: the bi-monthly International Handling Review, which includes a wide 
selection of abstracts of world-wide literature; a copy of the monthly IPC 
technical journal Mechanical Handling, incorporating the Centre’s newsletter; 
information inquiry service; loan and photocopying service; and purchase of 
NMHC reports at preferential rates. 

Membership rates are from {10 to £250, depending on the number of 
employees in the company making the application. Further details on the 
Centre may be obtained from the Director, National Materials Handling 
Centre, Cranfield Institute of Technology, Cranfield, Beds. 
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Rock mechanics information service 

The report of the OSTI-supported project on the development and evaluation 
of a specialized information service for rock mechanics, carried out at Imperial 
College, London, is now available from the National Lending Library as 
OSTI Report No. 5076. The service at present includes a quarterly journal, 
a Keyword-in-Context (KWIC) index covering the years 1870-1968 and avail- 
able in book or tape form, SDI and retrospective searches. The report on the 
project, by Mrs A. Gralewska, describes and analyses in detail the problems, 
procedures and decisions involved in designing and setting up a system of 
this kind. Of particular interest are details of the use of a faceted classification 
in computer-search strategies and the inclusion of a comprehensive economic 
evaluation. 


Aquatic Sciences and Fishertes Abstracts 

Information Retrieval Limited have formed an agreement with the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation of the United Nations, Rome; the Institut fur 
Dokumentationswesen, Frankfurt; the Bundesforschungsanstalt fur Fischerei, 
Hamburg; and INRA, Station d*Hydrobiologie, Biarritz, to establish a com- 
puterized documentation system in the field of Aquatic Sciences and Fisheries. 
Each partner will scan sections of world wide literature to locate relevant 
articles immediately they are published and will forward details to a co-ordinat- 
ing centre at the FAO in Rome. 3,000 scientific journals will be covered, and it 
is anticipated that over 15,000 articles will be collected each year. IRL will pre- 
pare a detailed précis of each article and will publish them monthly in Aguatic 
Sciences and Fisheries Abstracts which begins publication in July 1971. This 
journal will amalgamate Alguatic Biology Abstracts currently published by IRL 
and The Current Bibliography for Aquatic Sciences and Fisheries currently compiled 
by the FAO. 

Also taking part in the project is Zentralstelle fur Maschinelli Dokumentation 
of Frankfurt who will develop a completely mechanized system for storage and 
retrieval of this information, which it is planned will become operational in 
1973. 

The publishers comment that this is one of the first occasions in the field 
of the dissemination of scientific information upon which an international 
group from the public and private sectors have come together to pool their 
resources. Further information is obtainable from A. G. Woolcott or T. R. 
Ottey at Information Retrieval Ltd, 38 Chancery Lane, London WC2A 1EL. 


(01-435 1305.) 


Line Printer at the IEE 

Now that the Documentation Processing Centre has been closed down, 
OSTI has transferred the Data Products Corporation’s line printer to the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers in London for experimental work on INSPEC. 
It is OSTI’s intention that the line printer should continue to be used, by 
approved applicants, for experimental work mainly in connection with OSTI- 
supported projects. The range of applications, it is envisaged, will include the 
production of library catalogue cards, the display of chemical structures, and 
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the production of high-quality output from current and retrospective informa- 
tion services. OSTI has awarded a grant of £16,050 to the IEE in order to meet 
the cost of experimental work related to OSTI-supported projects. 


On-line serials control system at UCLA 

The University of California Biomedical Library, with the support of a 
National Library of Medicine grant, is developing an on-line serials control 
system. The system is designed to support four central functions of serials 
processing: reference, check-in, claims, and bindery. The data base is the 
Library’s file of over 12,000 serial titles, 6,500 of which are currently received 
by the Biomedical Library. 

Serial arrivals are checked in at a CRT screen. A well trained clerk or student 
assistant will check in thirty to sixty journals per hour. The title of the piece (or 
more often, only a portion of the title) is keyed in on the terminal keyboard. 
In response, all relevant information for the check-in process is displayed 
on the screen by the computer. Since the system is programmed always to 
anticipate the next expected issue, the most frequent operator response after 
scanning the screen is the code ‘OK’, and the journal becomes checked in. 
Several other codes provide for arrival of back-issues, ‘skipped’ issues, etc. 

Reference displays (or off-line print-outs) may be obtained by subject, 
language, or country of publication. These displays or lists may have complete 
holdings and history notes upon request. By using a combination of terms, a 
very specific selection of the file can be obtained in a few moments by operating 
a terminal. 

Evaluation of the system is expected to be completed toward the end of this 
year, at which time a detailed report will be prepared for publication. Any further 
information on the system will gladly be supplied by: Harvey Hammond, 
Assistant Biomedical Librarian, Biomedical Library, The Centre for the Health 
Sciences, Los Angeles, California 90024. 


Research in information science 

OSTI has funds available in 1971/72 for fave research studentships, tenable 
for up to three years, and one research fellowship, tenable for up to two years, 
in information science. Science Research Council (SRC) standards and pro- 
cedures will be applied; full details can be found in SRC Studentships and Fellow- 
ships 1970, which is obtainable free from SRC or OSTI or is available for con- 
sultation in universities. 


Royal Society grants for study in Europe 

The Royal Society is prepared to consider applications from those working 
in information science for Fellowships and Study Visits available under its 
European Programme. This programme, introduced in January 1967, is intended 
to further relations between research scientists in the university laboratories and 
other scientific institutions of western Europe. Substantial financial support was 
received from several donors to initiate the scheme, and in addition the Royal 
Society administers a grant from the Department of Education and Science for 
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long- and short-term visits to and from western Europe, where matching funds 
by other European countries are set aside for the scheme. 

Further details and application forms are available from the Executive 
Secretary, The Royal Society, 6 Carlton House Terrace, London SW1. 


Selective trade literature for the construction industry 

Following a survey of information needs among building and civil engineer- 
ing trades and professions from September to December 1970, a new catalogue 
distribution service for suppliers to the construction industry was recently 
introduced by Bellard Information Services. Called the Construction Industry 
Register, the service uses computer techniques to enable suppliers of trade 
and technical literature by post to select only those companies who want to 
receive it. 

The large response from the 20—25,000 firms and practices which took part 
in the survey was evidence of the dissatisfaction in the industry with the waste- 
fulness of conventional direct mail methods. The new service is designed to 
eliminate this wastefulness by holding the information needs—contributed by 
construction and design firms on a questionnaire—in a computer data bank, 
which will then be used to select names and addresses most appropriate to 
suppliers’ individual mailing plans. The questionnaire on which Bellard’s 
retrieval system is based is linked to CI/SfB, the standard library classification 
of the industry. This makes it possible to match CI/SfB coded literature with a 
similarly classified readership. 

For further information about the Register and details of costs, etc., contact: 
Bellard Information Services Ltd, 1 John Adam Street, Adelphi, London 
WC. 


Controlled circulation journals—the German view 

Readers interested in the paper published in this issue on controlled circula- 
tion journals, which was presented at an Aslib evening meeting on 21st April 
1971, may also be interested to learn of a German article on the same subject, 
published in a recent issue of Dokumentation, Fachbibliotek, Werksbucheret. 
Details are as follows: 


SAMULSKI, P. Das Novum Kennziffer-Zeitschrift. Ein Werbemedium mit 
Zukunft, betrachtet aus der Arbeit der Technischen Informationsbibliothek 
Hannover. DFW, 18, 6, Sept./Oct. 1970, p. 196-210. 


The article also contains a list of controlled circulation journals published 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. A copy of the article is available from the 
Aslib Library. 


CICRIS—aoth anniversary reception 

On Wednesday, 2&th April, CICRIS (Co-operative and Industrial Commer- 
cial Reference and Information Service) held its 2zoth anniversary reception at 
Ealing Town Hall. Within CICRIS there are the library services of etght 
boroughs (Barnet, Brent, Ealing, Hammersmith, Harrow, Hillingdon, Houns- 
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low and Richmond upon Thames), fourteen college and university libraries, 
and more than ninety industrial libraries. 

The reception was attended by over eighty members and included represen- 
tatives from other regional schemes of library co-operation. A message of 
congratulation from Lord Eccles, Minister for the Arts, was read to the assem- 
bled guests, and telegrams of congratulation were received from Aslib, the 
Library Association, Sir Basil Blackwell, and Richard S. Gothard & Co. Ltd. 


Secretary General of FID 

The Council of the International Federation for Documentation (FID) is 
currently inviting applications for the post of Secretary General of FID, 
which became vacant on the resignation of Dr F. A. Sviridov. The final 
selection of the new Secretary General will be made by the Council at its 
meeting in Paris at the end of September. The successful applicant will be 
expected to start his duties at the beginning of October 1971. 

Applicants should preferably have the support of their respective National 
Members (Aslib in the UK). The post carries an initial salary of between 
45,000 and 55,000 Dutch guilders. 

Applications, with curriculum vitae, should be submitted by Monday, 16th 
August 1971, to: FID General Secretariat, Hofweg 7, The Hague, Nether- 
lands. 


W. Australian Institute of Technology—Dept. of Library Studies 

The Western Australian Institute of Technology set up a Department of 
Library Studies in 1970 and seventy students are currently pursuing the first 
undergraduate course. A particularly interesting feature of this course is that 
it allows students to study subjects closely related to the work of the librarian, 
such as sociology, statistics, systems analysis, etc., but which are not normally 
included in the more traditional courses in library studies. The Institute’s 
courses will also pay particular attention to promoting international under- 
standing and interest in library activity, including consideration of the problems 
of developing countries. 

As readers may have seen in the advertisement section of the May issue, the 
Department is currently inviting applications for three posts: Senior Lecturer 
in Retrieval Processes; Lecturer in Bibliographical Resources; and Lecturer in 
Library Management and Operations. Anyone requiring further information 
about these posts is invited to write to the Head of the Department, John Dean, 
at the Western Australian Institute of Technology, Hayman Road, South 
Bentley, WA 6102. 


People and places 

MISS GILLIAN CLEGG, recently appointed Librarian to the advertising trade 
paper, Campaign, has been awarded the Sir Evelyn Wrench Travelling Fellow- 
ship for Librarians by the English-Speaking Union. Miss Clegg will be well 
known to a number of Aslib members as the former Librarian of the advertising 
agency, J. Walter Thompson. She intends to use the Fellowship for a month’s 
study of US libraries in the fields of advertising, marketing and publishing. 
She leaves for the USA on 17th September 1971. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


AMERICAN REFERENCE BOOKS ANNUAL. 2 volumes. Edited by Bohdan S. 
Wynar. Littleton (Colorado): Libraries Unlimited Inc., 1970. 205 pp; 210 pp. 
$19.75 set. (SBN 87287 c13 8; 87287 o14 6). 

This is the first issue of an annual which reviews reference books, published 
in, or with major distributors in, the United States during one year; some 
important reprints are also included. The 1970 edition covers 1969 publica- 
tions and a full bibliographic description of each book is given. 

Each book is given a review, but these vary from one line to a full page. Some 
seem unnecessarily long, such as that for Books in Print, while others are not 
detailed enough. If the review is from a published source, the source is shown. 
The publishers say that in the second edition each review will be signed and a 
list included of all the contributors and the professional positions they hold. 

The publication is issued in two slim volumes: volume one covers general 
reference, social sciences, history, economics and business; volume two covers 
fine arts, humanities, science, and engineering. These major subject sections 
are further subdivided. The two volumes are sold as a set but each is independent, 
having separate pagination and an author and title index to the contents of 
only that volume. 

The second edition covering mainly 1970 publications was due for publica- 
tion in America in April 1971. According to the publishers it will include 
bibliographical survey articles on library literature and area studies, and a 
number of retrospective bibliographical guides to particular subject fields, in 
addition to reviews. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS. Coden for periodical titles 
(including non-periodical titles and deleted coden): an aid to the storage 
and retrieval of information and to communication involving journal 
references. Prepared and maintained for the ASTM by the Science Informa- 
tion Services, Franklin Institute Research Laboratories. Edited by J. G. 
Blumenthal and Marta Karaman. Philadelphia, Pa.: the Society, 1970. 2 
volumes. 2045 pp. $215. (ASTM Data Series DS23B). 


This set of coden covers over 109,000 titles of periodicals from the physical 
and biological sciences, including medicine and psychology and economics as it 
affects the sciences. Each title is assigned a five-character code designating the 
title of a specific serial publication. The first four characters are used mnemoni- 
cally and the fifth is either A or B to increase the number of combinations 
possible. 

The listing is in two Volumes: vol. 1, Periodical titles arranged by Coden; 
and Vol. 2, Periodical titles arranged alphabetically by title. Hach volume is in 
two parts, periodical titles and non-periodical titles, the latter being described as 
‘serials’ or any item generally appearing at regularly stated intervals. Both old 
and current titles are included with cross-references where necessary and there 
are no restrictions on the language of publications, but all titles are transliterated 
into the Roman alphabet. 
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CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL REFERENCE AND INFORMATION 

SERVICE (CICRIS). Union list of interlingual dictionaries. Select list of 

foreign language dictionaries held by CICRIS members. znd edition. 

London: CICRIS, 1971. 91 pp. £1.25. (SBN 902941 00 3). 

This list, compiled by the staff of the London Borough of Ealing Reference 
Libraries, refers only to dictionaries which include a foreign language, unlike 
its earlier edition (CICRIS Union List of Technical and Translating Dictionaries, 
1959), and is intended to be a full listing of the holdings of CICRIS member 
libraries. Arrangement is by language and within language by author. At the 
end of each language section there is a list of dictionaries in the ‘Polyglot’ 
section containing that language. 

There is a subject index (the list is not confined to scientific and technical 
subjects), and additional information includes source and target language, 
subjects covered (after every foreign language title) and the English title where 
this appears in the dictionary. Holders of the titles are indicated by number 
only, which must then be checked in the (separate) CICRIS Directory. 

Although they do not claim absolute accuracy of entry, owing to pressure of 
time and in some cases conflicting reports from members, this is a useful 
reference work for the location of dictionaries in the West London area. 


WILKES, IAN. British initials and abbreviations. 3rd edition. London: Leonard 

Hill, 1971. 346 pp. £5.50. (SBN o 249 44073 3). 

The second edition of this publication appeared five years ago. This new 
edition has been considerably enlarged in size because of the increase in the 
number of entries and the adoption of an expanded format. The publication 
lists organizations in the United Kingdom and the Republic of Ireland, as well 
as international organizations of which Britain is a member at any level, that 
are known by a recognized abbreviation 

Arrangement is alphabetical by abbreviation with entries including not only 
the full name but also the address and telephone number of each organization. 
The subject index lists just abbreviations under broad subject headings; these 
headings are essentially the same as in the second edition. 
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R. J. FINDLAY afd W. STREATFEILD 
Morgan-Grampian (Publishers) Lid 


Papers presented af an Aslib Evening Meeting, Wednesday, 21st April 1971 


1, R. J. FINDLAY 
Controlled circulation and the marketing environment 


Company librarians and information officers are in the communications 
business. So are industrial publishers. We both try to serve approximately the 
same audience, but we rarely put our heads together to find ways of achieving 
our common objectives. If this meeting, therefore, does no more than lay the 
cables for a communications link which can be used to help us work more 
closely together from now on, it will have been a great success. 

I shall talk about the marketing environment in which publishers operate, 
and why controlled circulation has become an increasingly important factor in 
our strategies. Bill Streatfeild, who is responsible for all the circulation activities 
of Morgan—Grampian (Publishers) Ltd, will describe the practical problems of 
administrating a system which despatches over a million publications every 
month. 

Morgan-Grampian are publishers of twenty-three weekly and monthly 
journals, the majority concerned with engineering and process industries. 
Many of these are market leaders. The group also publishes various directories, 
organizes a number of exhibitions and is beginning to expand overseas. 

Two years ago, half of our journals were subscription-based. Today most 
have controlled circulations, though some have both free and paid readers. 
All of our weeklies and big monthlies are essentially controlled circulation 
media. 

The trend is obvious. It is also practically irreversible, for once a journal 
has gone ‘controlled circulation’ the task of getting substantial numbers of 
readers to begin paying for it again is formidable, particularly if other journals 
in the same field are available free of charge. Why are publishers hurtling down 
this path of no return? How can something of value be given away free? 

We all know the answer: advertising. For it is a fact that, with very few 
exceptions, publishers’ revenues derive essentially from advertisements. 
Subscriptions are seldom more than a small fraction of a large journal’s total 
income. The profit lies in giving the advertiser what he wants. 

Invariably, what the industrial advertiser wants is complete coverage of his 
potential market. He wants his advertisement to reach all those companies 
operating in industries where his products can be sold. And he wants his 
advertisement to be sesn by the individuals within each company who are in a 
position to specify or purchase. 

This means three things to the publisher. He knows that the cost of reaching 
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the smallest companies will not be justified due to their low general purchasing 
power. But above whatever minimum size he decides is worthwhile within 
each industry group, he must aim to locate every known establishment and 
those individuals in it who influence buying. Moreover, he must collect data 
from them to demonstrate to his advertisers that he is delivering the optimum 
coverage of the market. Finally, he must provide evidence that these individuals 
are looking at his journal regularly. 

The extent to which the industrial publisher can prove these criteria largely 
determines his journal’s advertising revenue and, therefore, its profitability. 
The three criteria, then, are: 


(1) The right establishments 
(z) The right individuals 
(3) Regular readership. 


Herein lies the strength of controlled circulation. The advertiser will only 
expect to pay for those readers who can be proven to match his requirements. 
The reader is under no obligation whatsoever to supply such proof if he is 
paying for the journal; and indeed, can there be any reasonable grounds for the 
publisher to expect him to do so? 

Our philosophy regarding controlled circulation is that the reader either 
may choose to pay money for his copy, in which case the charge reflects the full 
cost of producing same, or he may choose to supply information which will 
lead the advertiser to pay the cost of his copy, in which case he will be expected 
periodically to update this information by completing a registration form. 
These registration forms not only allow us to prove the first two points, 
they also, by implication, indicate the third—interest in reading the journal 
regularly. It is this last consideration which makes it necessary for the individual 
to complete and sign the form personally, since it is he personally whom we, on 
the advertiser’s behalf, must choose to accept or reject as a qualifying reader. 

This is the essence of Morgan—Grampian’s current circulation thinking for 
industrial journals. It succeeds in any market where the advertising demand is 
large enough to support it. 

If we apply our three objectives to some of the antiquated scepticisms so 
often heard about controlled circulation, we can soon expose them as the red 
herrings they really are. 

Red herring number one goes: ‘Readers are prepared to pay for what they 
want’. Now this seemingly straightforward statement is actually only a half- 
truth. What it should say is: ‘Readers are prepared to pay for what they want if 
they cannot get it free’. There is quite a difference and the hard fact is that, in 
many fields, readers can now get what they want free of charge. 

Old wives’ tale number two: ‘Journals given away free are of less value than 
journals which readers have to pay for’. This really is nonsense. The worth 
of a journal is a function of what it contains, not how you get a copy of it. 
And, other things being equal, the value of what it contains will be a function 
of how much it spends obtaining the information it publishes, which in turn 
depends very much on its revenue, which as we have already seen, depends on 
how much advertising it attracts, not on whether its readers pay a subscription 
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charge. In any case, readers do not pay for journals in the industrial field. 
As long ago as 1965, a well publicized survey proved that 7o per cent of the 
industrial readers did not even know which of the journals they read were paid 
for and which were free. The company paid the subscription, not the individual. 
From the reader’s point of view, what difference does it make whether the 
journal he reads was paid for by his company out of its subscription budget 
or out of its advertising budget? The fact that it remains in existence must 
indicate that it is being paid for, one way or the other. 

Fable number three: ‘Controlled circulation publishers flood the market with 
copies no one needs or wants’. All I can say to this one is ‘Not for long’. I know 
that publishers tend to be a bit thick, but most of us at least know how much 
our print, paper and distribution invoices total each month. Most of us would 
very much like to reduce these costs and cutting out wasted copies is the 
fastest way to do so. Admittedly, there are problems here. Building a good 
circulation is difficult enough, but keeping it up to date represents a formidable 
cost problem. Because of this, up-dating tends to be done at fixed periods, 
every year, or every two years, except where recipients themselves undertake 
to advise us of address changes, status changes, etc. 

It is accepted that at any point in time a small proportion of the distribution 
list may be in error. We should like to erase this error, but not if the cost of 
doing so is greater than the expense of letting it stand for a relatively short 
period. This is one of our greatest problem areas, but Bill Streatfeild will be 
exploring this in more detail in the next section. Of course, no one believes 
us when we say that this type of error is small and, dare I use the word, ‘con- 
trolled’. It is a natural conclusion that if our circulation in your company is 
wrong then the entire distribution is likely to be equally out of date. This is one 
of the crosses publishers have to bear, though we freely admit that a large part 
of this is due to the slip-shod methods originally employed by controlled cir- 
culation publishers fifteen years ago. We are still trying to live down their 
legacy, although the culprits have in the main gone broke and disappeared. 
If there are any left, the coming year is likely to finish them off. 1971 will see 
a big acceleration in the trend towards merging or closing titles. Marginal 
publications are being squeezed as never before, with an increasingly sophisti- 
cated advertising market demanding greater statistical proof at one end and 
swingeing increases in the costs of paper, printing and postage, crippling 
publishers at the other end. Wasted copies are a luxury we can no longer afford. 

The last of the great red herrings goes: ‘Free-issue journals have sacrificed 
their editorial authority to their advertisers’. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Advertisers do not just buy space, they buy exposure. If an editor 
sells his soul, his readers will find him out, and cease to read his journal. When 
that happens, advertisers will cease to advertise in it, and it will eventually 
die. 

Let us go back to our three rules of profitable publishing. A perfect circula- 
tion campaign will get you into the right establishments, and to the right 
people, but it cannot make them open the journal. This depends on editorial 
content and packaging. Good editorial is as vital to the advertiser as to the 
reader, and the publisher has no problem of divided loyalties in this regard. 
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The advertisers’ effect on editorial is an indirect one, in that the editorial 
profile is designed to suit a particular audience, and that audience is defined by 
the nature of the advertising we wish to attract. But this does not mean that 
inferior editorial is produced. On the contrary, it is a great asset for any editor 
to know precisely who his readers are so that he can tailor his product accord- 
ingly. l 

What makes good editorial? In recent years there has been a considerable 
change in the requirements of industrial readers, particularly amongst engineers. 
Ten years ago, the vogue for technical articles was to provide painstaking 
detail of how a new machine or process worked. The aim was to produce a 
word-photograph for the inquisitive mind of the engineering reader. Complex 
academic articles which taxed the reader’s limits of technical knowledge were 
also thought to be of great interest, particularly if speckled with Greek symbols 
and elaborate drawings. 

Today the engineer, ably assisted by your own efforts, has a large reservoir 
of reference information to call upon whenever he has a technical problem. It 
seems to me that his primary aim in reading industrial journals is not to make 
himself a walking memory-bank of every new development in his sphere of 
technology. Rather he relies on the technical press to bring perspective to new 
developments; to ft them into his existing technological framework. Instead 
of demanding a mere description of the development in technical terms, he 
seeks an expert interpretation of how it is likely to affect his activities. If the 
development is of immediate and direct relevance to his current activities, he 
will look elsewhere, often to you, for as much detail as exists on it. If it has no 
immediate application to his work, he is unlikely to want to spare the time to 
study it in detail. 

The same is true of editorial packaging. It is no longer enough simply to 
present the facts and rely on the engineer’s inate curiosity to carry him through 
a six-page article. We must tempt and encourage him to read and must enter- 
tain him while he is doing so, in much the same way as the consumer press. 
He is more likely to read a journal every week because he enjoys doing so 
than because he feels he ought to as part of his job. These fundamental changes 
in thinking on our part are leading to considerable modification of the style 
and content of many of Britain’s most revered journals. Such things as shorter 
articles, brighter design and typography and flowing journalistic prose must be 
seen for what they are—a carefully planned reaction to current reader require- 
ments in the face of intense competition for reading time, and not in any sense 
a lowering of traditional authority or editorial integrity. The fact that many 
of our major journals are now concentrating on interpreting technological 
development rather than merely describing it, may make them less useful to 
you as works of reference, though personally I don’t see why. But what we 
must all recognize is that their primary function is not as reference books. 
If it were, they would not be viable because many advertisers would cease to 
support them regularly, 

Less than ten years ago, £2,000 was considered a high salary for a technical 
editor. Today £4,000 is not uncommon on the more important journals. We are 
seeking not only technical qualifications but journalistic expertise, something 
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we never worried too much about in the good old days. And we are prepared 
to pay for it. 

Bill Streatfeild will now tell you in a bit more detail how our circulation 
department works; but I should first like to leave one thought with you. It seems 
to me that your interest lies primarily in providing reference material on 
demand for any or all executives in your companies. Our interest lies primarily 
in attracting regular, continuing readership of complete magazines amongst 
selected executives in your companies. To that extent we differ, but in all other 
regards we are playing the same game. I am sure there is room for closer 
teamwork, 


2. W. STREATFEILD 
Practical problems of controlled circulation 


Bob Findlay has explained to you the philosophy of controlled circulation 
publishing, and how this affects the editorial, and the circulation pattern. I shall 
be discussing what this means in practical terms of reaching the right readers, 
what steps we have to take, the systems we use, and how we may be able to 
co-operate more closely. In this paper I shall be referring only to industrial 
journals, which is our main field of activity, and will, I believe, be your main 
interest. 

The process starts with a brief—a journal profile—that 1s evolved after joint 
discussion between tne publisher and marketing department. This sets out 
for us the terms of control, in terms of which people are to receive the journal, 
and in which industries. This can be spelt out in some detail, since in order to 
reach precisely the people we are after, hit-and-miss methods just will not do. 

Let us take the people first. We are interested in people with real purchasing 
power, in the areas where our advertisers are trying to sell. We therefore have 
to ensure that they are in the correct management field, with corresponding job 
titles, job functions and purchasing power. We have to reach these people by 
name, as we have found from experience that only then does the journal 
achieve its greatest impact, and only then can we be sure that it is read at the 
time of issue, which we have found is not the case if they are circulated on long 
circulation lists. The advertisers lay heavy reliance on copies being personally 
addressed to recipients, and auditors examine our records annually to verify 
our claims in this regard. To satisfy the auditors that a copy is ‘Personally 
Requested’, we have to be able to show a card from the man requesting the 
journal, and this, by a new ruling, now has to be personally signed and dated 
by the reader himself. 

Next, let us consider the question of finding the right establishments. We 
are interested only in reaching the range of establishments for which it is 
economic to publish, judged by whether they are in the appropriate field of 
business, and are large enough to have significant purchasing requirements. 

Our guideline—for controlling by type of industry—is Standard Industrial 
Classification issued by the then Board of Trade (now the Department of Trade 
and Industry). An illustration might be helpful. We recently converted an 
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engineering journal from subscription to controlled circulation, so as to reach 
all firms over given size limits in Standard Industrial Classification Board Divi- 
sions VI to XU, i.e. engaged in metal manufacture, mechanical engineering, 
instrument engineering, electrical engineering, shipbuilding and marine 
engineering, vehicles, and metal goods. These are further broken down into 
forty-six minimum list heddings, e.g. in Instrument Engineering we have. 
watches and clocks, surgical instruments and appliances, etc. Also to be accepted 
are a limited number of consultants, and certain people in machine shops in 
firms over a certain size, in industries outside this range. 

Our journal profile specifies the number of firms to be reached on any given 
SIC classification. It may also specify by employee size brackets the number of 
firms to be reached in each SIC, and the number of copies allowed. 

This then is the type of brief that we are set—how do we go about achieving 
it? 

As far as the procedure goes, it is a large scale mailing and data vetting opera- 
tion. Having selected the firms to be mailed—of which I will say more later— 
we send out reply paid cards, asking potential readers to sign these, to say 
that they wish to receive the journal, and to furnish us with sufficient specified 
details about themselves and their firms to enable us to decide whether they 
ate eligible to receive free copies or not. These cards are all closely scrutinized, 
and coded, and if they pass all the criteria they go onto the journal mailing 
list, or onto a waiting list if no vacancies exist at that time. 

It becomes obvious from the above that, with 365,000 readers on our books, 
we have a continuing large scale coding and definition problem on our hands. 
We must be able to analyse and control by the total of our readers’ individual 
characteristics. We punch all these characteristics onto punched cards. They 
are all in coded form, and we have extensive ranges of codes covering all the 
job titles, geographic breakdowns (essential in order to save money by obtaining 
postal sorting rebates), job functions, etc., that we are likely to meet. 

With regard to the coding of company size and SIC classifications, we have 
created a master list of industrial establishments, which saves us an immense 
amount of time on coding, as well as being more accurate, and providing us 
with our basic promotional tool and control. 

At the outset I said that when we wanted to reach new readers, we selected 
the correct firms to approach; from our master list we can select very precisely 
the right establishments to mail. An added advantage is that it provides a 
cross check on the Department of ‘Trade and Industry’s figures of the number 
of firms available. In some areas we now believe that we are more up to date 
and accurate than the DTT’s figures. The other great advantage of our 
master list approach to coding is a great saving in time—previously all company 
details were coded every time a man applied to read—and also a huge gain in 
accuracy. 

It is a fact that no two people will code marginal SIC cases the same way. 
The important thing is to have a clear set of rules (we have had to extend the 
DTT’s classifications in some cases in the interests of accuracy), and to have 
close control. Knowing that we only have to code each company once, we 
can afford to cross check the information if there is doubt (and where company 
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size data is given by an individual there often is doubt!) and thus ensure that 
it is correct. 

How can we judge the efficiency of our circulation? 

Via the master list and the DTT’s figures, we can see if our overall figures 
are correct. We can check the profile against our actual overall figures, and also 
by detailed statistics, for which we have develdped computer programmes. 
The fact that readers apply for our journals is the main proof that they are 
happy with the situation. They have to reapply at one or two yearly intervals, 
depending on the natare of the journal. To these ‘verification’ operations, as we 
call them, we get a wery high response rate indeed. The other yardsticks we 
have are the size of the enquiry response, and readership surveys, both of which 
can indicate the exten: of readers’ interest. 

How can you help usr—And how can we help your 

One of our major problems in this area is the high rate of personnel move- 
ment. Unlike subscriptions, which are generally addressed to a firm, or depart- 
ment, we are reaching leading individuals, who by the nature of things, are 
often on the move, upwards or sideways. It is sometimes a while before a man 
leaving a firm or changing jobs tells us that he would like his copy posted to a 
new address, He usually has other things on his mind at the time of moving! 

One way in which we could help you is by giving you a print-out of the 
people in your firm receiving our journals. If from this you could help us keep 
our lists up to date, say, scrutinizing an annual print-out, I am sure that we 
could both benefit. 

When we have had cause to collaborate in this area with industrial librarians, 
they have always beer. unfailingly helpful. It would be nice if we could extend 
this mutual help. 


DISCUSSION 


MR W, T. EALES (British Timken) said that he was responsible within his organization for two 
departments, the library and the post room, where controlled circulation magazines created a 
problem. An example of the situation was that in one department of some forty personnel, 
fifteen. copies of one journal were being received add-essed to individual personnel. An 
example of the load on the post room, responsible for internal distribution, could be seen 
when twelve opened copies of one particular magazine were received in the library. On 
investigation it had been found that these had been received in the company and delivered 
to individual personnel who, on unwrapping, had passed them immediately to a department 
which had an obvious inrerest. The head of this deparcment had then sent all the copies, 
through the internal post, to the library. A decision had now been taken whereby all magazines 
were held each morning in the mail room for inspection by the librarian and only those which 
were essential were passed out to addressees. He did not agree that the registration card was a 
successful method of ensuzing that the journal got into the right hands. It was his experience 
in information work that there was a large group of people who delighted in collecting docu- 
ments and journals of no value to them and, in particular, they would fill in any form or card 
to obtain free material. He was unhappy with the editorial material in the majority of controlled 
journals. He considered it co be of a low standard, there was a tremendous amount of duplica- 
tion, and a lot of the infozmation was out of date. He thanked Morgan-Gramplan for their 
co-operation in the attempt at British Timken to stem che uncontrollable flow of journals 
into the company. They had been co-operative in despatching journals only to those per- 
sonnel listed by the library, and in certain cases posting to home addresses, His battle was with 
other publishers who seemed unwilling to recognize that the information officer in industry 
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could be of tremendous help in ensuring that these journals got into the hands of the right 
people. 

MR FINDLAY said that with the increasing sophistication of the needs of the advertisers, 
the present situation at British Timken must be fairly uncommon. Publishers had 
to prove to advertisers that individuals had requested the copy they recerved, but beyond 
that they could not really comment. With regard to sending copies to any individual’s home 
address, it was possible, but it was also a question of how many people read one copy. Pressure 
of rising costs on the publisher made him want to keep the print number down. He would, 
therefore, prefer to send one journal to a company for four people to read, rather than send 
four journals to four separate home addresses. 

MR J. G. HALL (Esso) following on from the previous speaker emphasized a possible domestic ` 
problem if controlled circulation journals were despatched to home addresses. With reference 
to the effective current life of journals he suggested that a single copy displayed in the library 
could attract many more quick consultations than the practice of circulation or the provision of 
multiple copies. The latter practice also put an unduly heavy load on an organization’s mail 
distribution system. Turning now to Mr Findlay’s three conditions for the effective distribu- 
tion of controlled circulation journals, he suggested that what was indicated as regular reader- 
ship was really regular receipt, for, generally speaking, these journals were not read. Editorial 
content was thin and lacking in meat. He agreed that there had been a change in the reading 
habits of engineers in that they had switched over from controlled circulation journals to 
those which still provided substantial editorial material. He concluded by asking Mr Findlay 
if his organization was prepared on the receipt of written applications to make copies of its 
controlled circulation publications available to librarians and information departments. 

MR FINDLAY’s reply took the last point first, saying it was possible for a library to receive a 
controlled circulation journal if the library was willing to give written proof that the journal 
would be used in the advertisers’ interest, e.g. ifthe journal was requested by the Chief Engineer, 
to be addressed via the library, then the library must promise to route it straight to him on 
arrival. With regard to the editorial quality of controlled circulation journals, this had nothing 
to do with distribution. It might be that some poor journals were controlled circulation, but 
there was no cause and effect. If the journal was not read, then the advertisements were not 
seen; if the advertisements were not seen, then there was no response to them, the adver- 
tiser would withdraw his advertisement from the journal, and quite quickly it would go out 
of existence. The journals with the biggest revenue were controlled circulation. Subscription 
journals had been dwarfed. Since being a controlled circulation journal, the Engineer had 
spent three times as much on its editorial, because it had got the money to spend. These points 
were fundamental. 

THE DIRECTOR then asked Mr Findlay if he knew of any objective studies of editorial 
standards. MR FINDLAY said that no big survey had ever been carried out in the engineering 
field. 

MR L J. BIRKETY (BLMC) asked Mr Findlay about the balance of interpretative articles 
in, for example, the Engineer against product information. He considered there to be too much 
of the latter. MR FINDLAY replied that the Engineer was the only general weekly source of current 
information for engineers, and that they saw the role of the journal as keeping engineers up 
to date with what was happening in engineering and related fields, and in relating new 
developments in engineering to everyday practice. The Engineer limited tts major articles to 
four pages as deliberate editorial policy, since any topic needing greater coverage would be 
coveted in more specialist journals. The Engineer also had to cover news. New products were 
news and this took about 15 per cent of the editorial pages. This seemed a reasonable balance 
bearing in mind that new products were important to the reader. 

MR BIRKETT went on to ask if Mr Findlay could give information on the methods of com- 
piling the initial controlled circulation distribution list for the Engineer MR FINDLAY said 
that they had decided in advance who ought to be receiving the Engineer by controlled circula- 
tion, by taking the circulation records and compiling job titles and functions. Free copies 
were then sent to these people for six months asking the recipients to fill in a reader registration 
card. This worked all right for the small companies, but it was necessary to get a specialist 
company to telephone the large company to find out the name and status of the individual 
to whom the journal ought to be sent. 
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MR J. CAMERON (Engineering and Power Development Consultant) then asked Mr Findlay 
why it was that consultants had particular difficulties, in some cases, in getting copies of con- 
trolled circulation journals, since it was quite often a consultant who recommended materials, 
etc. MR FINDLAY replied that if a consultant could convince the circulation manager that he met 
the requirements of the advertisers, then there was no reason why he should not receive the 
journal. 

In reply to a question from MR M. H, WATERFALL (Pressed’Steel Fisher Ltd) MR FINDLAY said 
that all Morgan—Grampian jourrals were freely available and if an individual wanted a copy of 
a controlled circulation journal but did not meet the necessary requirements for a free copy, 
he could always buy it. The price in most cases would seem high, since subscription copies 
had to be self-liquidating and the individual would be expected to pay the full price of pro- 
duction of an individual copy; on most subscription journals advertising happened to sub- 
sidize the production of a journal, thus getting the price of a subscription below the ‘real’ level. 

MISS A. FENDER (J. Lyons & Co. Ltd) asked how often was the controlled circulation 
department actually asked by the advertisers to see the actual circulation figures and the request 
cards; and also how was the screening done? Was it on a comparison of the print-out of each 
year’s circulation list? MR FINDLAY replied that the advertisers would often ask to see a part of 
the circulation list and check, for example, whether his customers were represented (since they 
liked to try to catch the publisher out). It was a large job to keep continuous tabs on controlled 
circulation lists, but information was received from a large number of sources and cross-checks 
could be made. - 
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MANAGING EFFECTIVELY: SOME TIPS 
FOR SPECIAL LIBRARIANS 


DON KENNINGTON 
Department of Planning and Transportation, Greater London Council 


Paper presented after the Annual General Meeting of the Aslib Transport Group, 
6th April 1970 


THERE ARE many obvious dangers in attempting to pontificate in public 
on management. Not the least is that one is expected to practise what one 
preaches, especially if what one offers can be said to be, after all, only applied 
common sense! However, the fact remains that there is an urgent need for 
librarians to think about their problems—and how to solve them—systematic- 
ally. Many of us are not in a position to arrange all our work for ourselves 
but we can always improve aay situation to some extent. We may see some ways 
later in this paper. Actual results are hard to achieve, but it is certain that there 
is only one way to get them, and that is by effective management. 

Remember that there is a difference between effectiveness (our aim) and 
efficiency (our means). Peter Drucker, the famous American management 
expert, has expounded this theme for many years in his excellent books, and 
I make no apology for quoting him often, though trying always to relate his 
general precepts to librarianship'—indeed I have been doing this for some time 
now through short courses on effective library management. These have been 
given to mixed audiences of librarians from all types of library, but today I am 
awate that you are, for the most part, special librarians, in some cases working 
alone or with only small staffs. This makes little difference to the general 
message; the principles are the same, and I am convinced that we in the special 
libraries, and perhaps particularly those working in industry, are very close to, 
and constantly aware of, management philosophies and management techniques 
of all kinds. Even in local and central government, such concepts as Planning 
Programme Budgeting (PPB) and Management by Objectives (MBO) are 
prevalent. The Greater London Council is certainly committed to these 
approaches, though one must admit that implementation of such philosophies 
within such a large organization has to be a slow and deliberate process. 

On occasions many of us have probably wondered what motive was behind 
an invitation from our superior to visit him at a fixed time once a fortnight ‘to 
have a chat’. At these meetings it was hard to perceive any actual reason, but 
on reflection, it becomes clear that this was a planned policy. He was appraising 
our work, setting us objectives, monitoring our progress—in other words— 
‘managing’ us, and using, or trying to use, techniques on us which at face value 
might be regarded as somewhat mysterious, but which upon further reflection, 
were eminently sane and practical. Why cannot these particular techniques be 
adopted at lower levels within the staff structure? Why don’t we do it ourselves? 
After all, as soon as you get an assistant or junior you are in a managerial situa- 
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tion in which you find yourself delegating work, controlling activities, super- 
vising and taking decisions. 

Another basic fact at this stage—one you all know, but which is nevertheless 
important enough to bring into focus here—is that ‘human resources’ is the 
most important factor in the whole operation. Of course, management includes 
the utilization of all resources successfully, but a huge book fund, superb 
accommodation, etc. can never replace your human resources. These must 
therefore be organized and controlled in such a way as to get maximum effec- 
tiveness from them. 

The equation is: People+ Resources + Management = Results. I will 
venture, therefore, into some expansion and endorsement of Drucker’s five 
principles for effective management. Essentially, these are habits of mind which 
need to be acquired, and I commend them to you. You can put them to the 
test. If it is any consolation Drucker believes that effectiveness can be learned, 
but it has to be ‘worked at’ continuously to get results. Many librarians need 
to remind themselves constantly of this. 


x. Time 

This is the first problem. You must find out where your time goes and 
consolidate your ‘discretionary’ time into useful units. You cannot manage 
other people’s time unless you can control wastage of your own. You have to 
work to control your working day systematically. Time is unalterable and you 
cannot get more of it. It is a fixed factor. If you are in charge you can, for 
example, arrange to see your assistant regularly at set times and discourage 
interruptions, for if you are too easy-going in this respect you will find yourself 
taking away work to do on the train or at home. 

The same principle can be applied upwards, with tact. Try to arrange with 
your boss whea it is best for you to see him, making, if possible, a regular 
‘surgery for discussion of problems and plans. I have done this recently 
and it really does work. Keep a diary to check cn how you spend your time. 
Peter Drucker quotes a very good example of a company President who saw 
him every month for a period of 14 hours. Drucker asked him ‘Why 14 hours, 
and not 1 or 2 hours?’ The President’s reply was that he had discovered that 
this period was the optimum time that he founc he could give his attention. 
After 1 hour 20 minutes he would summarize the discussion and outline 
proposals. Needless to say no interruptions were allowed. 


2. Contribution 

Ask yourself the key question: ‘What can I contributer’. This, to me, is 
perhaps the most crucial question of all. Drucker buts it this way: when people 
are asked “What do you do to justify your salary >’, many will reply ‘I run the 
sales force’ or ‘T have eight hundred people werking under me’. These, he 
believes, are the answezs given by people who focus downwards and inwards. 
Effective people always focus upwards and outwards. When this is applied to 
library work focusing inwards can mean, for example, having a good tidy 
catalogue or an efficient issue method, as if this in itself was enough. But this 
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isn’t really what we should be primarily concerned with as librarians. Should not 
a better answer (to the Drucker question) be: ‘T see that all enquirers get the 
information they need, when they need it’. There is a lot to be said for the old 
cliché: “The right book (or information) to the right person at the right time’. 
Effort must be geared to results, not to the means employed to get them. 
Start with the key question “What results are expected of me? rather than 
‘What jobs have I to do today’. Techniques and tools are means, not ends. 
Librarians and information officers, I am convinced, can contribute massively 
to the success of their organization by keeping foremost in mind what contribu- 
tion they are making to it. Many of our fellow librarians and information officers 
unfortunately seem to lack the confidence to face up to this approach, and I 
have even seen librarians who have worked devotedly for years but who are 
all too easy to replace when the time comes for them to go. They have missed 
out on ‘contribution’. Let Drucker summarize: “To focus on contribution leads 
the manager to lift his eyes from the inside of efforts, work and relationships to 
the outside—to the rests of the organisation.’ In library terms, finding out 
what the user wants—not just once and for all but continuously—-and how to 
provide him with it readily will lead the quicker to effectiveness in service. 


3. Available strengths 

Build on actual strengths, rather than attempting to do all things equally well. 
Where you have a weakness, let it lie fallow. Instead, pick fresh ground where 
you know you will find fertile development and develop this systematically. 
The impact you make is vital, and you can achieve this by using your own 
strengths and discovering and exploiting the strengths of your colleagues. 
Make each job a challenge, demanding attack and promising a victory. Talents 
vary and they must be variously employed. In this way only can you go from 
strength to strength and produce significant results. Many libraries do exactly 
the opposite. Unconsciously perhaps they pin their staff down, making jobs 
smaller and restricted rather than larger and expanding. Such a library can never 
be more than average in its effectiveness. 

In my own experience, good staff can be stretched (i.e. encouraged to expand 
willingly) and developed (i.e. given more responsibility) well beyond the limits 
which individuals would set for themselves. This, of course, is intensely 
rewarding both for them and for the organization to which they are respons- 
ible. It is surprising how rarely such a policy is attempted by managers. Is this 
because they do not want to encourage subordinates to acquire and develop 
skills and thereby earn themselves credit? It takes courage to encourage your 
subordinates to shine, but surely this should be the manager’s primary concern. 
A good manager will never worry about being outshone in a particular skill. 
Build upon your own strengths and those of your colleagues whether above, 
equal or below, matching them to the challenge of each situation. Do notattempt 
that which can only be done badly. 


4. Performance 
Concentrate on key areas where you know that good performance will produce 
outstanding results. Force yourself to stick to clear priorities. Do first things 
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first and second things later, or possibly not at all. Otherwise you will get no- 
where very quickly with nothing to show for your efforts. 


5. Decisions 

Take decisions which will be effective with a systematic approach. Librarians 
should not need to be reminded that such decisions need to be based on the 
fullest possible information, but do not wait for complete information; you 
will never get it and consequently you will make no decisions at all. Systematic 
decision taking will sometimes call for courage but a few soundly based and 
well thought out decisions are to be preferred to a succession of ill-conceived 
ones. Go for the right strategy rather than razzle-dazzle tactics. 


That summarizes Drucker’s five points for effective management. Perhaps 
your reaction may be that in theory this is all very well, but that it can have no 
relevance to your particular situation. Or you may decide that his is an ideal 
policy for top management, but of no earthly use to you, at your level. I would 
suggest with confidence that you would be wrong. In my own experience 
in managing libraries of varying sizes I have discovered that these principles 
do work. For this reason I commend them to you for your consideration. 

Up to now I have been talking in general terms, but now I would lke to 
mention actual cases of good management ideas in librarianship. We have in 
our profession today some very good library managers and it was my privilege 
to work for one in my younger days in a large county library. In another large 
county library an MBO programme is on trial—up to now with most promising 
results. In Leicestershire, advanced management ideas are already being success- 
fully applied. 

Nevertheless there is an urgent need for a much improved pattern of post- 
experience training for library managers and (as mentioned earlier) I have had 
some experience in the past year or two of organizing and directing short 
courses for senior librarians and information officers. The pattern of these 
courses has developed directly from industrial experience and, I think, does 
produce a successful, integrated and dynamic formula. 

This formula is based on the simple premise that library managers need a 
framework around which to analyse their own problems. The need is, there- 
fore, for a small team of course leaders to guide them constructively in this 
process. In my experience the ideal team consists of a management expert and a 
librarian (who acts as Director of Studies) with support on the final day from 
two other senior and experienced library managers to comment on the written 
projects produced. The course is highly participative, with intensive syndicate 
working in groups of six or seven leading up to the two thousand word project 
on Effective Library Management, which has to be completed on the final 
evening. This is typed and duplicated and provides the basis for final discussions 
with the two ‘experts’. At all times in the course the general management 
principles introduced are related to library practices and, with care in selecting 
the syndicates, some good written results have been achieved under pressure. 
Obviously this type of course must be residential since working sessions go on 
to late at night and the ‘togetherness’ engendered plays a large part in breaking 
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down reservations on the part of participants. The resulting frankness allows 
for a really honest examination of some of the critical issues brought out. 
In my view nothing but good comes of a good mixture of librarians from 
different libraries and, in a recent course, participants from the British Museum, 
government departments, industry, library schools, colleges and public 
libraries all found that much common ground exists in the management 
problems they face. As well as working together in syndicates they participated 
in practical interviewing sessions, ran meetings and finally were asked to “com- 
mit’ themselves to personal change at the end of the course. We hope this is a 
valuable commitment and such feedback as I have had certainly indicates that 
it is so. 

In conclusion I would like to see all librarians and information officers asking 
themselves some of Drucker’s questions: 


——do I manage my time? 
—do I really contribute to the organization? 
-—do I use fully my available strengths and those of my staff? 


These are key questions in the development of effective library managers— 
how do you rate? 
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AN ANNOTATED LIST OF THESAURI HELD IN 
THE ASLIB LIBRARY 


Compiled for publication by 


JANET WALKLEY afd BARBARA HAY 


A RECENT Aslib Research Department Project which investigated problems 
relating to the construction of thesauri for indexing and retrieval ended with two 
publications, to be published shortly by Aslib1, 2. During the project, extensive 
use was made of the thesauri held in the Aslib Library, and information about 
them was tabulated. Information concerning openly available thesauri is 
displayed below. 

The Aslib Library actively collects only the most important thesauri or those 
which have unusual features (though it is happy to include any donations in its 
collection). The thesauri held in the Library are normally not for loan, being 
held in the reference stock. 

Readers who are interested in more complete collections of thesauri are 
referred to the two Unesco clearing-houses (for English, and languages other 
than English, respectively): 


Bibliographic Systems Center, 
School of Library Science, 
Case Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106. 
and 
Centralny Instytut Informacji Naukowo-—Technicznej i 
Ekonomicznej, 
Al. Niepodleglosci 188, 
Warsaw. 


_ The following list contains ‘lexical authority files’ of three types as classified 
in the publication cited above !. Though there is no rigid distinction between the 
three, the division may be helpful: 


(a) Thesaurus: Structural list containing cross-references to related terms in 
addition to references from lead-in terms to preferred terms. 

(b) Term list: Unstructured list containing any references from lead-in terms 
to preferred terms. 

(c) Swbyect headings list: Structured list containing both types of reference, 
used as a guide for alphabetical subject indexes rather than, as (a) and (b), 
for post-coordinace retrieval systems. 


The numbers of preferred terms and lead-in terms have been roughly counted 
by sampling, unless an indication is given in the introduction. The information 
is tabulated as follows, and arranged in a broad subject order following UDC: 
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Subject heading 
Bibliographic details. 
(a) Subject coverage. 


THESAURI IN THE ASLIB LIBRARY 


(b) ‘Type (thesaurus, term list, subject headings list). 
(c) Preferred terms (PT), lead-in terms (LI). 
(d) Brief notes concerning contents and display. 


(e) Miscellaneous notes. 


Form 


Thesaurus-classification for non-book media. 
A. Croghan. London, the author, 1970. 
46p. 
(a) Media, including films, maps, paintings, 
discs, tapes, etc. 
(b) Thesaurus-classification, cf. Thesauro- 
facet (q.v.) 
(c) PT.84; LI.97. 
(d) Alphabetical list and classified schedules 
with notation. 
(e) Designed for use only as an extension 
to subject classification or subject 
indexing. 


Information and Library Science 


Thesaurus of information science technology. 
tey, ed. 
Claire K. Schultz. Washington D.C., Com- 
munication Service Corp., 1968. 

(a) Information science. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(e) PT.336; LLroso. 

(d) Alphabetical list; categorized lists, 


A list of subject headings pertaining to 
library science. 

John E. Gray. Vancouver, School of 
Librarianship, 1966. 

32p. (Western Canadian Contributions to 
Librarianship, no.3). 

(a) Library science, 

(b) Subject headings list. 

(c) PT.300; LI 323. 

(d) Alphabetical list. 

(e) Taken direct from Swbject Headings 
used in the Dictionary Catalogs of the 
Library of Congress, 6th ed. + supple- 
ments. 


Social Sciences 


OECD aligned list of descriptors for econ- 
omic and social development. (Paris, Organi- 
sation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development], 1969. 

5 vols. 
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(a) Economic and social development 
including labour, food, agriculture, 
trade and industrial relations. 

(b) ‘Term list. 

(c) PT.4860; LI.1735. 

(d) Vol. 1: Categorized lists in 3 languages 
with source codes (see (e)). Volz: 
Lists of countries and regions, and 
titles and abbreviations. Vols 3, 4 and 
5: Alphabetical lists in English, French 
and German, each in KWIC format. 

(e) Compiled from the files of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, International 
Committee for Social Sciences Docu- 
mentation, Deutsche Stiftung fur 
Eotwicklungslander, Food and Agri- 
cultural Organisation of the United 
Nations and Organisation for Econ- 
omic Co-operation and Development. 


List of descriptors. znd ed. 
Geneva, International Labour Office, Central 
Library and Documentation Branch, 1966. 
171p. (LD/NOTES/r7). 

(a) All aspects of international labour. 

(b) Term list. 

(c) Difficult to assess because in KWIC 

index form. 
(d) Alphabetical list. Categorized list. 


Cuil Defence 
Civil defense information systems analysis: a 
feasibility study, of research and information 
exchanze. 
W. T. Herzog and J. E. Jenkins, Durham, 
North Carolina, Research Triangle Institute. 
Operational Research and Economic Division. 
2 vols. (R-OU-158-1). Vol. 1: Text, Vol.11: 
A thesaurus of civil defense descriptors. 

(a) Civil defence. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(c) PT.652; L1.1364. 

(d) Descriptor fields and groups, Alpha- 

betical list. 


Social Welfare 
Manual for hand-sort punch-card system for 
indexing social welfare publications. 3rd ed. 
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Colombus, Ohio, National Conference on 
Social Welfare, 1966. 

(a) Social welfare. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(c) 12 categories, 50 descriptors. 

(d) Thesaurus of descriptors for use with 
65 hole edge-notch cards. In algorith- 
mic form—-12 category questions 
leading to ṣo descriptors listed alpha- 
betically together with allawable com- 
binations. Alphabetical index contains 
1,200 entries to desciiptor combina- 
tions. 


Education 
Information retrieval thesavrus of education 
terms. 
Gordon C. Barhydt and Charles T. Schmidt. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Case Western Reserve 
University, 1968. 
vill, 133p. 

(a) Education. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(c) PT.2211; L325. 

(d) Alphabetical list. Categorized lists. 


Permuted index of compound terms, 


Thesaurus of ERIC descriptors. 2nd ed. 
Educational Resources Information Center, 
Bureau of Research, [Washington D.C.], 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 1969. 
289p. (OE~1203 1—69). 
(a) Educational research. 
(b) Thesaurus. 
(c) PT.6251; LI.1482. 
(d) Descriptor display group. Descriptor 
listing. Rotated descriptor display 
(K WIC}. 


Science and Technology 


Thesaurus of ASTIA descriptors. and ed. 
Arlington, Va., U.S. Armed Services Tech- 
nical Information Agency, 1962. 
vat.pag. Full ed. + suppl. 

(a) Science and technology. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(c) PT.4986; L1.3357. 

(d) Descriptors grouped. Alphabetical list. 

Generic charts. 


Thesaurus of engineering and scientific terms: 
a list of scientific and engineering terms and 
their relationships for use as a vocabulary in 
indexing and retrieving technical information. 
New York, Engireers Joint Council fand 
US Defense Documentation Center], 1967. 
690p. 
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(a) Science and engineering. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(c) PT.17,810; L1.23,364. 

(d) Alphabetical list. Permuted index of 
compound terms. Subject category 
Index, based on COSATI Subject 
Category List. Hierarchical index, 
showing levels by indentation. 


Thesaurofacet: a thesaurus and faceted 
classification for engineering and related 
subjects. 

Jean Aitcheson, Alan Gomersall and Ralph 
Ireland. Whetstone, English Electric Co., 
1969. 

491p. £8. 

(a) Engineering and related subjects. 

(b) Thesaurus and faceted classification 
combined 

(c) PT.16,000; LI. 7000. 

(d) Faceted classification schedules with a 
structured descriptor list in place of 
conventional index. 

(e) Based on 3rd edition of English Electric 
Faceted Classification. Faceted sched- 
ules display main hierarchies, thesaurus 
displays subsidiary hierarchies and all 
preferred and lead-in terms. The terms 
in the two sections are connected by a 
notation. This is the first thesaurus of 
its kind. 


TDCK citcular thesaurus system. 31rd ed. 
The Hague, Netherlands Armed Forces 
Technical Documentation and Information 
Centre, 1964 
846p. 
(a) Military aspects of science and tech- 
nology. 
(b) Thesaurus. 
(c) 10,431 terms. 
(d) Descriptor fields in two dimensional 
displays. Alphabetical list. 
(e) Three-monthly updating, 


NASA thesaurus: subject terms for indexing 
scientific and technical information; prelim. 
ed, 

Washington D.C., National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, 1967. 3 vols. $8.50. 

(a) Sclence and technology, including space 
technology. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(c) PT.13,364; LL3416. 

(d) First 2 vols—alphabetical list; vol. 3— 
hierarchical display, category term 
listing, permuted index, postable terms. 

(e) based on EJC. 
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Physics 


High Temperature Processes 

High temperature thesaurus. 

Frances Armes. Leeds University, Informa- 
tion Centre on High Temperature Processing, 
1969. 


rrop . 
(a) High temperature processes. 
(b) Thesaurus. 


(c) PT.350; Li.rs2q. 
(d) Alphabetical list. 


Electromagnetic Compatibility 

ECAC thesaurus of keywords. 

R. A. Lambert. Annapolis, Md., Electro- 
magnetic Compatibility, Analysis Center, 
1963. 

vu, 215p. (AD 439 204. Tech. Mem. no.X. 
o42A1). 

(a) Radio frequency interference, com- 
puter applications and mathematical 
modelling. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(c) PT.1321; LL17o9., 

(d) Alphabetical list. Separate equipment 
lists. 


Chemistry 

ASTIA chemical thesaurus. 

Julius From and others. Arlington, Va., 
Armed Services Technical Information 
Agency, 1962. 


(c) 1300. 
(d) Fragment descriptions chart. Alpha- 


betical list. Miscellaneous terminology 


and appendix of partial listing of speci- 
fic compounds. 
(e) Extracted from ASTIA thesaurus 


(q.v.). 


Radiation Chemistry 
Thesaurus for radiation chemistry. 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana, Chemis- 
try Data Center, August 1969. 
ssp. (COO 38-621). 

(a) Radiation chemistry. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(c) PT. 144; LI.21. 

(d) Alphabetical list and formula list. 


Biological Sciences 
Biodeterioration 
Thesaurus of terms used in biodeterioration. 
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M. J. D. Willsher. Aston University, Bio- 
detericration Information Centre, 1967. 
378p. (BIC Occasional Publication no. 1). 
£2.50. 

(a) Biodeterioration. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(c) PT.2085; LL 778. 

(d) 4 hierarchical levels. 


Medicine 


Medical and health related sciences thesaurus. 
and ed, Washington D.C., US Public Health 
Service, 1969. vi, 46op. (Public Health 
Service Publication no.1031). 

(a) Medicine, dentistry, mental health, 

allied public health fields. 

(b) Subject headings list. 

(c) PT.9672; LI.520. 

(d) Alphabetical list. 


Medical subject headings. 

Washington D.C., US Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, National 
Library of Medicine, 1968. 

liv, 413p. 

(a) Biomedicine. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(c) PT.7260; LL3240. 

(d) Alphabetical list. Categorized lists. 

(e) The 1968 edition of MeSH is the current 
revision of the authority list for subject 
analysis of biomedical literature in the 
National Library of Medicine. It 
presents subject headings under which 
all citations will appear in Index 
Medicus, serves as the basis for search 
formulations in retrieval by computer 
of bibliographic citations stored on 
MEDLARS tapes, and is the standard 
list for cataloguing books in the NLM. 


Anaesthetics 

Feature card indexing of anaesthetic literature 
and Cardiff vocabulary of feature words. 

R. M. A. McClelland and W. W. Mapleson 

London, Association of Anesthetists, 1966. 


48p. 
(a) Anaesthetics. 
(b) Thesaurus. 
(c) PT.450; LI.458. 
(d) Classified schedules and alphabetical 
list. 


Bioengineering 

Indexed references to biomedical engineering 
literature... 

Medical Research Council, FAIR Project. 
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(a) Bioengineering. 

(b) Term list. 

(c) PT.403. 

(d) Alphabetical list. 

(e) Term lists with sight variations 
accompany each bisliography and 
punched card set issued to subscribers. 


Systems Engineering 

Human factors data thesaurus (an application 
to task data). 

Robert G. Oller. Ohio, Aerospace Medical 
Research Laboratories, Wright Patterson Air 
Force Base, 1968. 

64p. (AMRL-TR-67-211). 

(a) Human factors task information in 
relation to aerospace system develop- 
ment progress. 

(b) Term list. 

(ce) PT.387; LI.112. 

(d) Glossary of acceptable action verbs. 
Cross-reference index of action verbs, 
Glossary of acceptable nouns. 


Nuslear Safety 
NSIC keyword thesaurus. 
Oak Ridge, Tenn, Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory for the USAEC, Nuclear Safety 
Information Centre, 1967. 
var.pag. (ORNL-NSIC-35). 

(2) Nuclear safety. 

(b) Term list. 

(c) PT.2982; LI.1220. 

(d) Alphabetical list. 


Engineering 

Electrical Engineering 

Central Electricity Generating Board the- 

saurus of terms. [London], the Board, 1967. 

vat. pag. 

(a) Engineering, metallurgy, technology 
in general. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(c) PT.6035; LI.2711. 

(d) Alphabetical list. 

(e) Based on EJC thesaurus. (q.v.) 


Welding 
A thesaurus for welding and allied processes. 
Cambridge, the Welding Institute, 1969. 
8op. 
(a) Welding and allied processes. 
(b) Thesaurus. 
(c) PT.rorr; L1.376. 
(d) Alphabetical list. Genezic charts. 


Soil Mechanics 
Soil mechanics thesaurus. 
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American Society of Civil Engineers, Soil 
Mechanics Division. 
In: Journal of the Soil Mechanics and Foundations 
Disision, ASCE, 93(S5M35) 1967, p.18-180. 
(a) Soil mechanics, foundation engineering. 
(b) Thesaurus. 
(c) PT.1550; LI.314. 
(d) Alphabetical list. Subject category 
index. 
(e) Based on the EJC. 


Road Research 
International road research documentation 
[thesaurus]. 
Paris, OECD, n.d. 
4 Vols. 
(a) Roac research. 
(b) Thesaurus. 
(c) PT.2600; LI.3 40, 
(d) Alphabetical lists. Two dimensions 
displays. 
(e) In English, French and German. Pre- 
liminary edition only with extensive 
erratum, Based on Euratom approach. 


Nuclear Sctence 
Euratom thesaurus: indexing terms used 
within Huratom’s nuclear documentation 
system. Parts 1 and 2. and ed. 
Brussels, Euratom, Center for Information 
and Documentation. 
2 vols. vol.1, 1966; vol.2, 1967. 
(a) Nuclear physics, reactor technology 
and all related subjects. 
(b) Thesaurus. 
(c) PT.4664; LI.14,578. 
(d) Alphabetical list. Two dimensional 
genetic displays. 
(e) Alphabetical list 
frequency. 


INIS thesaurus. 
Vienna, International Atomic Energy Agency, 
International Nuclear Information Service, 
1970. 
439p. TAEA-INIS-13). 
(a) Nuclear science, 
(b) Thesaurus. 
(c) PT.9592; LI.5852. 
(d) Alphabetical list to be used in conjunc- 
tion with INIS Terminology Charts. 
Based on Euratom (q.v.) but differ- 


ently displayed. 


Subject headings used by USAEC Division of 
Technical Information. gth ed. rev. 
Sidney F, Lanier, Oak Ridge, Tean., US 
Atomic Energy Commission, 1969. 


contains posting 
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276p. (TID-5001.) 

(a) Nuclear science. 

(b) Subject headings list. 

(c) PT.16,432; LI.5382. 

(d) Alphabetical list. Standardized sub- 
headings list. 

(e) Used in preparing subject indexes to 
Nuclear Science Abstracts. ° 


Transport 


Ships 
Thesaurus of descriptive terms and code 
book. 2nd ed. 
US Bureau of Ships, 1965. 
$4.00. 
(a) Ships—engineering, research and de- 
velopment, test and evaluation, 
(b) Thesaurus. 
(c) PT .s258; 11.3373. 
(d) Alphabetical list. Alphabetical list with 
code words. Code words with descrip- 


tive terms. 


Astation 
Thesaurus of PAA descriptors. 3rd ed. 
Washington D.C., Federal Aviation Agency, 
1969. 
6op. (AD 686 837). 
$3.00. 
(a) Civil aviation. 
(b) Thesaurus. 
(c) PT.3039; LI.1650. 
(d) Categorized lists. Alphabetical lists, 
(e) Based on ASTIA. 


Agriculture 

List of descriptors. 

Rome, Food and Agricultural Organisation 
of the UN Documentation Center, 1967. 


8op. 
(a) Agriculture. 
(b) Term list. 
(c) Difficult to assess, see (d). 
(d) Alphabetic list in KWIC format, with 
compound terms appearing more than 
once. 


Agricultural/biological vocabulary. 
Washington D.C, National Agricultural 
Library, USGPO, 1967. 
2 vols suppl., 1968. 

(a) Agriculture and related disciplines. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(c) PT.12,879; LL7128. 

(d) Vol.1: Categorized lists; Vol.2: Alpha- 

betical list. 
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Water Resources 
Water resources thesaurus: a vocabulary 
for indexing and retrieving the literature of 
water resources research and development. 
Washington D.C., US Office of Water Re- 
sources Research, 1966. 
237p. 
(a) Water resources research and develop- 
ment, 
(b) Thesaurus. 
(c) PT.4139; LI.5372. 
(d) Categorized lists. Alphabetical list. 
(e) Nucleus of terms from SIE catalogue of 
water research. 


Plant Protection 

Regeln und Begriffe fur die dokumentarische 
Erfassung von Pflanzenschultzliteratur. 

W. R. Laux. In: Mitteilungen aus der Biologischen 
Bundesanstalt fur Lond-und Forstwtrtschaft,(13.4), 
1969. 


57P- 
(a) Plant disease and protection. 
(b) Term list. 
(c) PT.331; LL1,200. 
(d) Alphabetical list. 


Management 


Management information retrieval: a new 
indexing ge. 
John Blagden. London, British Institute of 
Management, 1969. 
153P. £3.50. 
(a) Management—general, production, 
personnel, marketing techniques, etc. 
(b) Thesaurus. 
(c) PT.790; LI.690. 
(d) Alphabetical list. 


Advertising 
Subject headings in advertising, marketing 
and communication media. 
E. B. Christianson and E. G. Strable. New 
York, Special Libraries Association, 1964. 
92p. $5.95. 

(a) Advertising, marketing and communi- 

cation media, 

(b) Subject headings list. 

(c) PT.s20; LI.2og. 

(d) Alphabetical list. 


Chemical Industry 


Chemical engineering 

Chemical engineering thesaurus: a word book 
for use with the concept coordination system 
of information storage and retrieval. 
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New York, Amezican Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, 1961. 
$10. 

(a) Chemical engineering. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(c) PT.3809; LI.2189. 

(d) Alphabetical list. 

(e) Superseded by EJC and TEST thesauri 

(q-v.) 


Petroleum 
Information retrieval system: subject author- 
ity list. 7th ed. 
New York, American Perroleum Institute, 
1970. 
455P. $15. 

(a) Petroleum technology. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(c) 4049 terms. 

(d) Alphabetical list. Hierarchical index 

showing levels by indentation. 
(e) Regularly revised. 


Exploration and productior thesaurus: listing 
of scientific and engineering terms and their 
relationships for uge in vocabulary control in 
indexing and retrieving Petroleum Abstracts. 
3rd ed. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, Tulsa University Informa- 
tion Services Dept., 1968. 
vui, 260p. 
(a) Geology, drilling, production of oil 
and gas, pipelines, etz. 
(b) Thesaurus. 
(c) PT.5470; LI.3587. 
(d) Alphabetical list. Hierarchical index 
showing levels by indentation. 
(e) Up-dated every four months. 


Ceramics 

List of English words in use in ceramic 
technology. 

Stoke-on-Trent, British Ceramic Research 
Association, 1967. 


94p- 
(a) Ceramics. 
(b) Term list. 
(c) 2565 terms. 
(d) Alphabetical list showing related terms, 


Motalhurgy 
Thesaurus copier di lavoro in edizione anglo- 
italiana. 
Vera Canepa and Maritana Frigari. Rome- 
Geneva, Centro Sperimentale Metallurgicos, 
Pa, 1966. 
49p. 

(a) Ferrous metallurgy and allied fields. 
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(b) Term list. 

(c) PT 1360; LI.780. 

(d) Alphabetical lists of English terms 
showing Italian equrvalents. 

(e) Preferred terms and lead-in terms in 
separate lists. 


B.N.P. coordinate indexing system: list of 
terms. 
London, British Non-Ferrous Metals Research 
Association, 1969. 
30p. (MP 545). 

(a) Merallurgy. 

(b) Term list. 

(c) PT.593; LI.487. 

(d) Alphabetical list, 


Thesaurus of metallurgical terms... 
Metals Park, Ohio, American Society for 
Metals, 1968. 
224p. $15. 
(a) Metallurgy and allied fields. 
(b) Thesaurus, 
(c) PT.6120; LI.2625. 
(d) Alphabetical list. 
(e) Selected by matching the first ed. of 
EJC against an existing ASM vocabu- 


lary. 


Thesaurus of terms on copper technology. 
ard. ed. 
New York, Copper Development Associa- 
tion, 1966. 
166p. 
(a) Copper technology, metallurgy. 
(b) Thesaurus. 
(c) PT.2875; LI.826. 
(d) Alphabetical list, generic trees. Desig- 
nations of wrought and cast coppers 
and copper alloys. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Paini Technology 
Thesaurus of paint and allied technology: a 
guide to technical terms employed in the US, 
Canada ard the UK. 
Philadelphia, Federation of the Societies for 
Paint Tecanology, 1968. 
272p. $18.00. 

(a) Paint technology. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(c) PT.2765; LL329. 

(d) Categorized lists. Alphabetical list. 


Paper 
Thesaurus of pulp and paper terms: a list of 
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keywords with their cross-relationships for 
use in indexing and retrieving information. 
J. E. Tasman and P. M. Nobbs. Pointe Claire, 
Quebec, Pulp and Paper Research Institute, 
1965. 
97p. $10. 

(a) Pulp and paper technology. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(c) PT.2147; Llr. 

(d) Alphabetical list. 

(e) A supplement to the BJC. 


Textiles 
Textile technology terms: an information 
retrieval thesaurus. 
Charlottesville, Va., Institute of Textile 
Technology, Textile Information Center, 
1966. 
329p. 

(a) Textile technology. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(c) PT.3380; LL2320, 

(d) Alphabetical list. 

(e) Compatible with the EJC. 


Thesaurus of textile terms covering fibres, 
materials and processes. 2nd ed. 
S. Backer. Cambridge, Mass., Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1969. 
448p. £11.70. 

(a) Textiles. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(c) PT.8000; LI.7200. 

(d) Alphabetical list, tables of hierarchic 

relationships. 


Data Processing 


Technical information center thesaurus. znd 
ed. 
Poughkeepsie, New York, IBM Systems 
Data Division, 1964. var. pag. (TR 00 1197). 
(a) Data processing. 
(b) Thesaurus, 
(c) PT.5580; LL1808. 
(d) Alphabetical list. 


Arts 


Thesaurus of coordinate index terms for 
literature related to experimental research in 
the arts, 
Colombus, Ohio, State University, Center for 
Experimental Research in the Arts, 1968. 
3 6p. 

(a) Arts—painting, sculpture, architecture, 

music, dance, theatre, literature. 
(b) Thesaurus. 
(c) PT.1,300; LI.433. 


THESAURI IN THE ASLIB LIBRARY 


(d) Alphabetical list. 
(e) Plan to publish revised versions three 
times a year. 


Planning 
Project URBANDOC thesaurus: field test ed. 
City University of New York, Department of 
Housing and Local Development, 1967. 
138p. (PB 175 702). 

(a) Town planning, renewal and housing. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(c) PT.1,320; LL276. 

(d) Alphabetical list. Permuted index to 

compound terms. 


Feature word thesaurus. 2nd ed. 
Chelmsford, Essex County Council, County 
Planning Department, 1969. 
£1.25. 

(a) Regional planning. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(c) PT.717; LL gry. 

(d) Alphabetical lst. 


Thesaurus Landesplannung: deutsch-fran- 
zosisch—englisch. 

Zurich, Hidgenossische Technische Hochs- 
chule (ETH) Bibliothek, 1970, 

220p. 

(a) Regional planning. 

(b) Thesaurus, 

(c) 4000 terms, 

(d) One alphabetical list of German, 
French and English terms each catty- 
ing a UDC number. Same terms 
arranged in UDC order, 


Photography 
Thesaurus of photographic science and 
engineering terms. 
New York, Society of Photographic Scien- 
tists and Engineers, 1967. 
130p. $15. 

(a) Photographic engineering. 

(b) Thesaurus. 

(c) PT.2277; LI.655. 

(d) Alphabetical list. 


Mzeroforms 
‘Thesaurus of microform terms. 
B. J. S. Wiliams. National Reprographic 
Centre for Documentation, 1969. 
38p. £2.50. 
(a) Microform reprography. 
(b) Thesaurus. 
(c) PT.161; L180. 
(d) Alphabetical list. 
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LATE ADDITIONS TO THE LIST 


Pathologie generale et experimentale: thesaurus. 
Bulletin Signaletique, Section 35c. 
N. Dnusoulier. Paris, Centre de Documentation du Centre Nationale de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1970. 
g8op. 
A. thesaurus for pathology. 


Subject headings for engineering (SHE). 
New York, Engineering Index Inc., 1970. 
IZIp. 
A subject heading list used for Engineering Index. 


Handro keycode dictionary. 

London, Hutton & Rostron, [July 1969—- ] 
A thesaurus for the construction industry issued 
quarterly to subscribers. Includes set of trigraphs 
for indexing proper mames. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir, 
MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICES 


I have been referred to Mr Cemach’s letter in the March issue of Asib 
Proceedings. As the Manager of the BIM’s Information Services, I feel that 
before the Landau/Bakewell/Blagden correspondence is allowed to die I ought 
to pass some comment. 

Mr Cemach squarely faces a real problem for those concerned with man- 
agement information in the second paragraph of his letter. He goes on to say 
that ANBAR feel they must sort the wheat from the chaff, a decision that 
many will appreciate. I regret that he finds it necessary to extend his letter. 

The problem he has raised is one that I too was faced with. My conclusion 
was that we cannot presume to set ourselves up in judgement. We have de- 
cided that our criteria for journal selection should be their relevance to the 
needs of our members, some 35,000 individuals and 13,500 companies. 

All the journals that the BIM takes are used either in answer to specific 
requests from our members or to help us to deal with the 16,000 enquiries 
that the Institute receives and answers each year. We check on the satisfaction 
level of our service. 

Yours faithfully, 
ROBERT W. BARBER 
Manager, Information Services 
British Institute of Management, 
Management House, 


Parker Street, 
London WC2B 5PT. 


13th May 197% 
Correspondence on this subject is now closed. Ed. 
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Recent additions <o the Aslib library catalogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of interest. 


User Studies 
Analyses of information-seeking, literature-use and library-use patterns; user training. 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of knowledge, including national policies; information theory. 


Information Processing Systems 
Dissernination, processing, storage and retrieval techniques and systems; data centres; 
management informaticn systems. 


and Indexing 
Linguistics, semantics, nomenclature, terminology; subject headings, thesauri and their 
construction; indexing; abstracting; translating. 


Classification and Cataloguing 
Documentary and non-documentary coding; cataloguing; filing. 


Mechanization 
Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


Subject Or zation 
Special libraries and spscialized documentation centres; sources of information including 
reference books and bikliographies; reference and inquiry work. 


Reprography 
Materials, methods and systems; facsimile transmission; telex. 


Printing and Publishing 
Writing and editorial work; printing and publishing; periodical references and citation 


patterns; bookselling; copyright; legal aspects of computerized information. 


Administration and Management 
Special library and information service policy, buildings, furniture and staff; stock including 
Man esi Bo lending and journal circulation. 


P Neca Ube libraries; general libraries and documentation centres; university and college 
ee. inter-library co-operation. 


Professional Activi 
Library science, intormation science, documentation; professional associations, education, 
literature, organizations and research; biographies; directories, 


JANET WALKLEY 
Librarian 
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Items are available in the Ashb Library and may be borrowed unless marked * to 


indicate reference copies. À 


User Studies 


NEW YORE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. College and 
University Libraries Section. 
Use, mis-use and non-use of academic 
libraries. 
Proceedings of the NYLA, College and 
a Erh a Section Spring Con- 
ference, Watertown 1-2 May 1970. New 
York: the Section, 1970. 


T29p. 


MANN, PETER H. 
Books; buyers and borrowers. London: 
Deutsch, 1971. 
208p. 


NEUBAUER, K. W 
Informationsangebot und Informations- 
verhalten in Bibliothek und Dokumenta- 
tion: Tendenzen und Thesen. 
Nachrichten fier Dokumentation, wol.22, NO.1, 
February 1971, p.7-13. 
The effectiveness of information channels 
is discussed 1n connection with use pattern 
of some user groups in industry and univer- 
sities. 


SRINIVASAN, 8. 
Impact of user study in the improvement of 
documentation services in developing 
countries. 


FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 
Congress, 1970, paper I.c.2. 
14p. 


LUCAS, CHARLOTTE K. 
Considerations in planning special libraries 
and information centres. 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.7, 
January 1971, p.65-9. 
se pe ae Pig of user needs considered 
when p g special libraries. 


no.t, 


REVIEW of existing information systems in 
relation to their suitability for operational 
use and the criterta that such systems 

: should satisfy. Group study. 

n 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUILDING 

RESEARCH, 

Some problems of information flow in the 
building process, 1970. Session 2, 24p. 


REICHARDT, GUNTHER 
A study of the documentation centers’ 
relations with its users. 

In 

FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 
Congress, 1970, paper Lb.2. 

IIp. 


SAHA, J. l 
User studies for evaluation of information 
systems and library resources. 

In 

FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 


Congress, 1970, paper I.a.3. 
7p. 


MARCHLEWSKA, JADWIGA 
The icformation users and their categories. 
In 
FID 
Users of documentation, 35th Internationa! 
Congress, 1970, paper J.a.r. 
7p- 


SCOTT, RICHARD 
Communicating information to users. 


FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 
Congress, 1970, paper I.a.4. 
25D. 


RANGANATHAN, S$. R. 
Psychology and the natures of the work of 
users. 

In 

FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 
Congress, 1970, paper I.a.2. 
Top. 


SCHMIDMAIER, DIETER anid SCHMIDT, GUSTAV 
Ermittlung des Informationsbedarfs an der 
Bergakademie Freiberg. 
Zentralblatt fur Bribliothekswesen, 
no.2, February 1971, p.94-99. 
Determination of the information needs at 
the mining college of Freiberg: survey of 
user needs, 


vol.85, 


MALTHA, D. J. 
Information needs in agricultute. 
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In 


Users of documentation, 35th International 
Congress, 1970, paper La.8. 
9p. 


PARKER, EDWIN E. 
A systems theory aralysis of feedback 
mechanisms for information systems. 

In 

FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 
Congress, 1970, paper I.a.r2. 


23p. 


DERE, JOHN R. 

Automation and the users of information. 
In 
FID ° 

Users of ince, he International 

Congress, 1970, paper Il.b.2. 
9p. 


RAIZADA, A. S. 
User-acceptability of icformation service 
based on computer printout. 

In 


FID 
Users documentation, fee International 


Congress, 1970, paper ILl.b.3. 
Lop. 


KRUMHOLZ, WALTER 
Two user studies as preparatory steps of 
documentation activities in the social 
sciences. 

In 

FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 
Congress, 1970, paper I.a.7. 
5P- 


MEYER, ROGER L. and others 
User study of current awareness and SDI 
at Celanese Research Co. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, volii, 
no.I, February 1971. 
p.24-9. 


VAN ANDEL, G. M., aad VAN ARENDONK, 
A. P. A. G. 
Building of user profiles in the economic 
field. 


In 

FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 
Congress, 1970, paper Lb.6. 
IIp. 


MONGE, FERNANDO 
Un estudio de medida predecir el uso 
de la biblioteca en una irstitucion, 
Colombiana. [Development of a measuring 
instrument for predicting library use in a 
Colombian institute.] 


VOL. 23, NO. 6 


In 

FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 
Congress, 1970, paper I.a.ro. 
22p. 


KS “WILFRID 
Dena for information and user profiles 
in education. 

In 

FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 
Congress, 1970, paper I.b.4. 
20p. 


ZAHER, CELIA RIBEIRO, afd GUIMARAES, YONE 
Chastinet Duarte 
User profiles: study for a future applica- 
tion of SDI to a specific community. 
In 


Users of documentation, pth International 
Congress, 1970, paper I.b.ṣ. 
[z0]p. 


BARNIKOL, ISE 
Analyse der Benutzungsfrequenz an der 
Universitats- und Landesbibliothek 
Sachsen-Anhalt in Halle/Saale. 
roa deel Jer Bibliothekswesen, vwol.85, 
no.1, Jan 1971, p.1-17. 
Analysis oe attendance: statistics at Univer- 
sity and State Li of Sachsen-Anhalt, 
Halle/Saale to identify little used literature. 


GRIFFITH, BELVER, êd. 
Improving library services to users: some 
researcn approaches, 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.7, no.1, Janu- 


aty 1971, p.1-69. 


EBERT, MARY HILDA 
Contrasting patterns of specialized library 


use, 

Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.7, no.1, Janu- 
ary 1971, P1327. 

Some recent user studies and their methods, 
findings and conclusions. 


DAVIS, DIANA L. 
New approaches to studying library use. 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.7, no.1, Janu- 
ary 1971, p.4-I2. 
New approach to methods used for research 
into library use and users. 


ACERENZA, ERMELINDA. 
Adiestramiento de usuarios. [Training of 
users]. 

In 

FID 
Users documentation, i sth International 
Congress, 1970, paper IL.3. 
Top, 
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PIROG, WOJCIECH 
Training students in academic schools, 
In 


FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 
Congress, 1970, paper ILr. 
7p. 


MIKHAILOV, A. I. 
The training of information users in the 
USSR. 

In 


FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 
Congress, 1970, paper I.o. 
7p. 


KEENAN, STELLA ; 
Secondary publications and services: tools 
for users and training of users. 


FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 
Congress, 1970, paper 1.7, 
I3p. 


BROWN, JACK E. 
The CAN/SDI project: training of users. 
In 


Users of documentation, 35th International 
Congress, 1970, paper H.ş. 
lip. 


ARNTZ, H, 
El adiestramiento de ibles no-usuarios. 
[The training of possible non-users]. 

In 


FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 


Congress, 1970, paper IL6. 
6p. 


DAVID, A., and others 
Conocimiento y formacion de los usuarios 
de doamna don [Knowledge and train- 
ing of documentation users]. 

In 

FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 
Congress, 1970, paper II.2. 
8p. 


HEAPS, D., and PAVARS, M.K. 
A. survey of Canadian user education in 
science and technology sources. 

In 

FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 
Congress, 1970, paper I.8. 
2Ip. 

WOOD, D. N. 
Training scientists and technologists to 
handle information. 
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In 

FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 
Congress, 1970, paper Ito. 
24p. 


Communication and Knowledge 


WOITSCHACH, M, 
Interdependency of value and availability 

; of information. 

n 


FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 
Congress, 1970, paper Le.s. 
8p. 


WERSIG, GERNOT 
Communication theory and user analysis: 
the communication theory frame of 

; reference. 

n 


FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 


Congress, 1970, paper La.11. 
IZp. 


PEPINSKY, HAROLD B., ed. 

The acquisition of information across 
cultures. II. Social science research in a 
different culture, by Robert R, Bezdek. 
TH. Cross-cohort activity and attitude 
change (a research proposal), by J. L. 
McCullough. 

Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 
Computer and Information Science Re- 
fork Center. 1970. 


36p, 


AGARD 
Scientific and technica] information: Why? 
Which? Where? and how? 
Presented in Oslo and Rome, 2-6 Novem- 
ber 1970. Neuilly-Sur-Seine, 1971. 
74p. (AGARD Lecture Series no. 44). 


BOULDING, KENNETH 
The diminishing returns of science. 
New Scientist, vol.49, 00.744, 25th March 
1971, p.682~4. 
e stock of human knowledge, if growth 
is continued, may begin to lose its value. 


SHERA, JESSE IT. 
The sociological relationships of informa- 
tion science, 
Journal of the Amtrisan Society for ea 
tion Science, vol.22, no.2, March-April 1971, 


are 
e importance of the human element in 
science, thus information science. 


PRICE, DEREK J. DE SOLLA 
Some remarks on elitism in information 
and the invisible college phenomenon in 
science, 
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Journal of the American Society for Informa- 
tion Science, vol.22, 00.2, March-April 1971, 
14-5. 
ierarchy and elitism in science and the 
necessary information flow. 


FELTEN, SUZANNE Y. 
Attitudes and values associated with 
information. 
Drexel Librari Quarterly, 
January 1971, p.42-7. 
Discusses the need for the study of infor- 
mation in its sociological aspect. 


vol.7, no.1, 


ETZIONI, AMITAI 

The need for quality filters in information 

elias [editorial]. 
cience, Vol.17I, no.3967, 15th January, 

1971, P33. 0 

A new communication system launched by 

the American Psychological Association 

has little quality control 


FORM and means of communication between 
the partici es in the building process. 
Group stu 

In 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUILDING 

RESEARCH 
Some problems of information flow in the 
building process, 1970. Session 3, 16p. 


SYSTEMS engineering and information theory 
in relation to the information flow in the 
building industry. Group study. 

In 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUILDING 

RESEARCH 
Some problems of information flow in the 
building process, 1970. Session 1. 


12p. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUILDING 
RESEARCH, STUDIES AND DOCUMENTATION 
Some problems of information flow in the 
building process. 
Symposium held in Rotterdam, September 
1970. Rotterdam: Bouwcenttum, 1970. 
2 vols. (CIB Report 14 A; BC 4073). 


a Ok ae 
tion of planning teams aided by 
; network planning. 
n 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUILDING 
RESEARCH 
Some problems of informaticn flow in the 
building process, 1970. Session 3. 
2Ip. 
OLIVER, MERRILL R. 
The effect of growth on the obsolescence of 


semiconductor physics literature. 
Josrnal of Documentation, vol.27, no.1, March 


1971, p. 11—17. 


VOL. 23, NO. 6 


ANTABE, TAKEC 
The present state of an information system 
in Japan and some future problems. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUILDING 
RESEARCH 
Some prablems of information flow in the 
building process, 1970. Session 2. 


3P. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SCIENCE ABSTRACT- 
ING AND INDEXING SERVICES 
A pos.tion statement on the SATCOM 
report prepared by the Federation of 
Member Services. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
NFSAIS, 1970. 
12p. (Technical Report no. 2.). 


ASIS comments to FCC on data communica- 
tions issue. 
Newsletter of American Society for Informa- 


tion Science, vol.1o, 00.1, Jan.—Feb, 1971, 


P.3—4- 

The Federal Communications Commission 
and its application to libraries and informa- 
tion systems. 


DAVIS, RUTH M. 
The National Biomedical Communications 
Network as a developing structure. 
Bulletin of the Medica? Library Association, 
vol.s9, no.1, January 1971, p.I-20. 
Discusses fundamentals of network desi 
in a national context with reference to 
biomedical network. 


Information Processing Systems 


CHAUMIER, JACQUES 
Les techniques documentaires. Paris: 
Presse: Universitaires de France, 1971. 
126[8]p. (Que Sais-je? no. 1419). 


KUNEY, JOSEPH H., and DOUGHERTY, VINCENT E, 
An eriment in selective dissemination: 
the A le article. 

Journal o a wa Doctomentation, vol.i1, 
no.1, February 1971, p.g—It. 


MEYER, ROGER L., and others 
A systematic approach to current aware- 
ness and SDI. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.11, 
no.1, February 1971, p.19—24. 
Simultaneous co ie of 3 services for 
the staff of Celanese Research Co., N.J. 


MANNING, PETER 
On disseminating the results of reseaich 
; into architects’ design practice. 
n 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUILDING 
RESEARCH 
Some problems of information flow in the 
building process, 1970. Session 3. 
7p. 
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BROWN, ARTHUR W. 
The development of information systems 
for the building industry in the U.S.A, 
In 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUILDING 
RESEARCH 
Some problems of information flow in the 
building process, 1970. Session 5. 
6p 


Fip/TM SECRETARIAT 

Systems analysis: an approach to informa- 
tion. Tutorial session at the FID Congress 
in Buenos Aires, 23rd September 1970. 
Chairman K. Samuelson. Stockholm: 
Royal Instirute of Technology, Depart- 
ment of Information Processing, Computer 
Science, 1970. 

Var.pag. (IB-ADB 70, no.32). 


HOLBAN, ELISABETA 

Din experiența aplicarii indexari: coordo- 
nate pentru organizarea unui fond de 
informare specializat. 

Probleme de Informare sı Doetunentars, vol.5, 
rer eat 1971, p.711. 

Coordinate indexing applied to the organi- 
zation of a specialized information system. 


LISTON, DAVID M., and SCHOENE, MART L. 

A systems approach to the design of 
information systems. 

Journal of the American Soctety for Informa- 
tion Science, vol.22, no.2, March-April 1971, 
p. 115-22, 

A procedure for the design process of 
document-handling information systems. 


JACKSON, DAVID ù. 
Basis for an improvability measure for 
retrieval performance. Columbus, Ohio: 


Ohio State University, Computer and 
Information Science Racek Center, 
1970. 
31D. 


SKOLNIK, HERMAN, and CLOUSER, BENN E, 
Designing an information awareness and 
retrieval system for chemical propulsion 
literature. 

Journal of Chemical Documentation, volir, 


no.1, February 1971, p. 39-43. 


SARACEVIC, TEFKO 

Selected results from an inquiry into testing 
of information retrieval systems. 
Journal of the American Society for Information 
Serene, vol.2z, no.2, March-April 31971, 
p. 126-39. 

etails of experiments testing a variety of 
aspects of retrieval systems with results. 


AXHAUSEN, WALTER E. A. 
Tools for retrieving technological informa- 
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tion from classified files of the world’s 
patent offices. 


FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 
Congress, 1970, paper Mas. 
27p. 


LANCASTER, F. W. 
The cost-effectiveness analysis of informa- 
tion retrieval and dissemination systems, 
Journal of the American Soesety for Information 
Senet, vol.zz, no.1, January-February 
I97I, p. 12~27. 

st-eflectiveness and the relationship 

between costs, performance and benefits 
are discussed. 


AGARD. Technical Information Panel. 
Information analysis centres. Specialist 
meeting. Amsterdam, 10 November 1970. 
Neuilly-sur-Seine: AGARD, 1971. 
68p. (AGARD Conference Proceedings no. 
78). 


GARVIN, DAVID 
The information analysis center and the 


Special Libraries, vol.62, no.1, January 1971, 
p. 17-23. 

The complementary functions of the 
library and the LAC and how they can co- 
operate further. 


MOMMERTZ, KARL, aad KREMER, KARL-JOSEF 
Entwicklung einer Datenbank als Infor- 
mationssystem uber die Eigenschaften von 
Stahblen. 

Nachrichten fur Dokumeniation, vol.22, 10.2, 
April 1971, p.66-73. 

Development of a data bank as the basis of 
a materials information system. 


IRONSIDE, DIANA J. 
Some thoughts on uses of data banks. 
Canadian Fab ary Journal, vol 28, no.1, 
January~—Fe 1971, p.30-5. 
Data banks ın education, government and 
library activities. 


Language and Indexing 

DIRECTION ECONOMIE. Service Information 
Documentation 
Manuel d'indexation documentaire du 
Groupe ELF ERAP, 1970. 
Var.pag. 


BUREAU DE RECHERCHES GEOLOGIQUES ET 


MINIERES 
Liste alphabétique de mots — clefs et 
résentation sous forme de schémas 
echés. 
Paris: the Bureau, n.d. 


Var.pag. 
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PILZ, JOACHIM 
Thesaurus fur das Binheitssystem des 


Wer hinenbaus und seine Ein- 
gliederung in den Thesaurus des Minis- 
teriums Verarbeltungsmaschinen — 
und Fahrzeughau. 


ii vol.18, no.1, 1971, p.26-8. 

e development of a flexible, process- 
orientated thesaurus system for the machine 
tool industry. 


AVRAMESCU, AUREL 
Probabalistic criteria for the objective 
design of descriptor languages, 
Journal of the crican Society for hil 
tion Science, vol.22, no.2, March-April 1971, 


»BS-95. 
Details of the design of descriptor lan- 
guages. 


HAUZNER, IVAN 
Vyvoj pojeti deskriptorovych jazyku a 
tezauru. 
Československa Informatika, vol.13, 10.2, 
1971, P-Q-17. 
Discusses various retrieval languages—co- 
ordinate indexing, the concept of “descrip- 
tors’, uniterm and thesauri. 


TOWNLEY, HELEN M. 
A look at natural language retrieval 
systems. 
Information Scientist, vol.5, 20.1, March 1971, 
p.3-15, 
Presented at the Institute for Information 
Scientists’ 4th Conference, Reading, 
ro~rath April 1970. 


ROSENBERG, VICTOR 
A study of statistical measures for predict- 
ing terms used to index documents. 
Journal of the American Scciety tor Informa- 
tion Science, vol.z2, noi, Jaauary—Feb- 
ruary 1971, p.41~Jo. 
Results of a study for predicting terms 
from a testricted vocabulary used to index 
a document. 


BLOOMFIELD, MASSE 
Evaluation of indexing. 2. The Simulated 
Machine Indexing experiments. 
Special Libraries, vol.61, no.g, November 
1970, p.§OI—7. 
SMI studied in relation to the manner in 
which it evaluates index terms. 


BLOOMPIELD, MASSE 
Evaluation of indexing. 3. A 1eview of 
comparative studies of index sets to iden- 
tical citations. 
Special Lubraries, vol 61, 1.0.10, December 
1970, p.554-61. 
Five different pa reviewed comparing 
indexing to identical citations. 


BLOOMFIELD, MASSE 
Evaluaton of indexing. 4. A review of the 
Cranfield iments. 
Special Libraries, vol.62, no.1, January 1971, 
p.24-$1. 
Tae of Cranfield I and H with critical 
comments and comparisons to other types 


of indexing are given. 


HOVNE, CLARA 
Indexing a classified catalog. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol. 
14, no.4, Fall 1970, p.3 46-52. 
ea, a classified catalogue at the Jewish 


National and University Library, Jeru- 
salem. 
WILSON, T. D. 


An introduction to chain indexing. 

London: Bingley, 1971. 085157 109 3. 

Bp: (Programmed Texts in Library and 
ormation Science). 


STALCUP, LIZ 
The editor and the indexer. 
The Indsxer, vol.7, no.3, Spring 1971, 
14-17. 
ature of a good index to a book. 


ANDERSON, M. D. 
Making an index to a specified length. 
The Indexer, vol.7, 10.3, Spring, 1971, 


121-2. 
$u ions for dealing with an index with 
a limit to its length. 


HARLING, BRUCE 8$, C. 
Indexers and reviewers. 
The Indexer, vol.7, no.3, Spring 1971, 
p. 124-6. 
References to indexes in reviews, 


GEE, R. D. 
The moving finger, or the future of index- 


The Indexer, vol.7, no.3, Spring 1971, 

p.10I-13. 

a in the face of computers, micro- 
oad other plastics replacing paper. ` 


LAY, W. MICHAEL, and PETRARCA, ANTHONY E. 
Modified double KWIC coordinate index: 
refinements in main term and subordinate 
term selection. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
State University, Computer and Informa- 
tion Science Research Center, 1970. 
Var.pag. (Technical Report Series). 


RUSH, JAMES E., and RUS8O, PHILLIP M. 
A note on the mathematical basis of the 
SLIC Index. 
Journal of the American Society for Informa- 
tron Sevence, vol.22, no.2, March-April 1971, 
p-123§. 
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Mathematical _relationshi existing 
between the entries of a SLIC index. 

BLUM, FRED 


Two machine indexin 
Catholic University of 
Journal of the American Society for orma- 
tion Scunce, vol.22, no.2, Mar 1971. 
Describes *KWIC/KWOC application pro- 
grams to indexing theses. 


projects at the 


BLANKEN, ROBERT R., 
The preparation of international author 
indexes, with particular reference to the 
problems of transliteration, prefixes, and 
compound names. 
Journal of the American Society for Informa- 
tion Science, vol.2z2, 00.1, January-February 
1971, p.$1-63. 
Problems to do with foreign authors’ 
transliterations of names, prefixes, etc. are 
discussed, 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC 
UNIONS. Abstracting B 
Proceedings of the full board meetin 
ik J 1970, Columbus, Ohio. [Paris] 
i U/AB, 1970. 
265p. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL STANDARDS INSTITUTE 
Proposed American national standard for 
writing abstracts. Draft . . ., sponsored by 
the Council of National Library Associa- 
tions, 

[New York]: the Institute, 1970. 
16p. (ANSI 239—1970). 


VASILEVSKII, A. L. and others, 
Eksperimental’nyi algoritm avtomati- 
cheskogo Rikers patentnoi dokumen- 
tatsii $ yazyka na russkii. 
Neshat Minichashiga T Informatsiya, Series 
2, NO.1, 1971, p-29-34. 
Describes an ental algorithm for 
automatic transiation of patents from 
English into Russian. 


LINDER, LEROY H, 
Translations in a changing world. 
Spesial Libraries, vol.61, 00.10, December 


me fies FERS 

ction of translations and trans- 
nae in the information transfer process, 
suggesting alternative techniques. 


Classification and Cataloguing 


WEEKS, DAVID C., and others 
Universal decimal classification: a select 
bibliography of UDC literature. [Washing- 
ton, D. Ë]: George Washington Univer- 
sity, Biological Sciences Communication 
Project, 1971. 
40p. 
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DAHLBERG, INGETRAUT 
Possibilities for a new Universal Decimal 
Classification. 


vat of Documentation, vol.27, no.1, 
1971, p.18~—36. 


ven for a new proposed UDC 
s of the proposed changes. 


Reasons 
with d 


WERSIG, GERNOT 
Rette die DK wer kann! 
Nachrichten fiir Dokumentation, vol.22, no.2, 
April 1971, p.64-5. , 
Solution to future revision of UDC lies 
not in a universal classification but in 
universal classifying. 


WELLISCH, H. 
Organisatorische Neuordnung des DK- 


S ; 
Nachrichten fir a vol.22, no.2, 
Pru 1971, p.$5—03. 
roposals for reor the structure 
of C revision—the work of OECD 
and CMEA. 


* BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Universal decimal classification; English 
full edition, 4th International edition. 
UDC 653 graphic industries, printing, 
tiene book trade. London: the 
titution, 19°70. 
18p. (BS roco[655]; FID Publ. no. 179) 


*BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Universal decimal classification; English 
full edition, 4th International edition. 
UDC 616 pathology. London: the Institu- 
tion, 1970. 
118p. (BS rooo[616]: FID Publ. no. 179). 


MATTHEWS, WINTON E. 
Dewey 18: a preview and report to the 
rofession. 
ibrary Association Record, vol.73, 10.2, 
February 1971, p.28—30 
Explains how the dislikes and likes result- 
ing from Dewey 17th edition, will be 
used in edition r8. 


PLOWDEN, ANNE. 
Building types and products/materials— 
pra experience in producing classifi- 
cations for two categories of information. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUILDING 
RESEARCH 
Some problems of information flow in the 
building process, 1970. Session 2. 


7p- 


MLADENOV, M., and SDAÉONOV, P. 
A. classification and Oe. system for 
building materials and prefabricated con- 
crete elements. 
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In 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUILDING 
RESEARCH 
Some problems of information flow in the 
building process, 1970. Session 2. 
3P. 


VLEDUTS, G. E. and others 


Problemy kodtrovanıya khimicheshoi 
structurnoi informatsii dlya_bol’shik 
avtomatizirovannykh informatsionno- 
oiskovykh sistem. 


anchno-Tekhnitheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
2, NO.1, 1971, p.12~20. 
g information on chemical structures 
for large scale information retrieval 
systems. 


MCGREGOR, JAMES WILSON 
In defense of the dictionary catalogue. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol. 
15, No.1, Winter, 1971, p.28-33. 
Case for the dictionary catalogue as more 
compatible with current library practice 
than the divided catalogue. 


TOM, ELLEN, and REED, SUE 
Scope in cataloguing. 


CACUL 
Automation in lbraries, 1970. 
p.1-68. 


FURLONG, NORMAN, and PLATT, PETER, comp. 
Cataloguing rules for the use of school 
librarians: 4th ed. A simplified version of 
the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules. 
London: Schocl Library Association, 1970. 
1op. 


LUBETZKY, SEYMOUR 
a 6 minus 6...5. 
ary Journal, vol. 96, no.3, February 1, 
oe p-45O-1. 
The for a perfected edition of the 
present cataloguing rules, free of compro- 
mises. 


WHEELER, JOSEPH L. 
Cataloguing in/at source. Why we must 
have cataloguing in publication. 
Library Resources and Technscal Services, vol. 
1§, no.1, Winter 1971, p.6—-12. 
Advantages of sats oguing in publication 
as opposed to in source, 


WELSH, WILLIAM J. 
Report on Lib of Congress plans for 
cataloguing in public don 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol. 
15, no. 1, Winter 1971, p.23-7. 
Details of the plans and requitements 
necessary for the change to CIP at LC. 
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CLAPP, VERNER W. 
CIP ın mid-1970. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol. 
15, no.I, Winter 1971, p.12-23. 
Detaile of survey on attitudes to the failed 
cataloguing-in-source experiment. 


DOUBLING the effectiveness of filing space. 
Business Equipment Digest, vol.11, no.3, 
March 1971, p.20. 

Examination of wasting filing systems at 
Hamilton Leasing with recommendations 
for improvement, 


TYLER, G. 
The facts on filing. 
Index ta Office Equipment and Supplies, 10.50, 
April 1971, p.33~7. 
Equipment and methods for office filing. 


POUCHER, LUCY A., and MOORE, RICHARD E. 
Refiling by the second. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol. 
14, no.4, Fall 1970, p.497-sor. 
Problems encoun in the refiling pro- 
cess of a college catalogue, using the znd 
edition of the ALA Rules. 


GORMAN, MICHAEL 
Post Office filing. The great Directory row. 
The Indexer, vol.7, no.3, Spring 1971, 
p-118-20. 
Comments and criticisms of the new Post 
Office directory filing order. 


DULKA, JOHN, and NITECKI, JOSEPH Z. 
Filing rules for a three-dimensional catalog. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vo 
14, ao Fall 1970, pda 485-96. 


New and su applied filing rules at 
the University of ie or Wa Ma 
Library. 

Mechanization 


HAYES, ROBERT M., aid BECKER, JOSEPH 
Handbook of data processing for libraries. 


Sponsored by the Council on Library 
Resources. 
New York. Wiley, 1970. 
885p. 
CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
Automation in libraries: papers presented 
at the C.A.C.U.L. Workshop on Library 
Automation in a preconference workshop 
of C.L.A. at Hamilton, zoth-arst June 
1970. Ottawa: Canadian Library Associa- 
tion, 1970. 
147p. 

CADY, GLEE, and others 


System scope for library automation and 
generalized information storage and re- 
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trieval at Stanford University. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University, 1970. 


152p. (ED 038 153). 


BATENKO, A. I. 
State of the art review: mechanization FAR 
automation of information lib 
cedures in the USSR. eed ‘fom 
the Russian]. May 1970. 
23). 


KUNGLIGA BIBLIOTEKET, Stoskhols 
Library work and automation: a s 
of the Swedish report ‘Biblioteksarbete 
och automatisk datebehardling.’ Stock- 
holm: Royal Library, 1970. 


Igp. 


ALTMAN, BERTHOLD 
The HDL automated information system. 
Washington, D.C.: Harry Diamond 
Laboratories, 1970. 
2 fiches. 
117p. (AD 711 919). 


SMITH, GEORGE, and LYNCH, JIM 
Information by the yard. 
New Scientist, vol.so, 
p.32~4. 

A look at current computer-based retrieval 
a including Chemical Titles, ASCA, 
etc. 


Ist Aprl 1971, 


SCHELLINX, J. H. W. 
Literatuuronderzoek met de computer. 
Open, vol.3, 00.3, Match 1971, p.139~49. 
Description of a computer system for 
storage and retrieval of literature s eas 
by Derwent for the pharmaceutical 1n 


WOLTERS, ie H., and BROWN, JACK E. 
CAN/SDI tem: user reaction to a 
nee ut information retrieval system 

scientists and technologists. 
Onan Library Journal, vol.28, no-i, 
January-February 1971, p.20-3. 
System developed by the National Science 
Library, Canada. 


SCHNEIDER, BEN R., afd DALAND, WILL 
The ‘London stage’ information bank. 
Computers and the anities, vol.5, 10.4, 
March 1971, p.z 
Pilot study at Lawrence University to 
convett “The London Stage’ p prnon 
into a computer-accessible rmation 


POWERS, RUTH V., and HILL, HELEN N. 
Designing CIDS: the U.S. Army Chemical 
Information and Data System. 

Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.11, 
no.1, February 1971, p.30-8. 
A total computerized system for input, 
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stotage and retrieval of chemical com- 
pounds 


ARNETT, EDWARD M. 
Computer-based chemical information 


services. 
Science, n roaa 25th December, 


1970, 
3 .1370-6 
ome new aids for the research scientist. 


STONEBRAKER, GARY K. 
The future impact of computer technology 
; upon communications in building. 
n 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BULDING 
RESEARCH 
Some problems of information flow in the 
building process, 1970. Session 3. 
Tip. 


BIRMINGHAM LIBRARIES COOPERATIVE 
MECHANIZATION PROJECT, and LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY. Library. 

MASS (MARC-based automated serials 

system). 

December 1970. 

66[8]p. (Working paper no. 1). 


GORMAN, MICHAEL 
Description of the BNB/MARC record: a 
of practice, by Michael Gorman, 
with the aS of John E. Linford 
London: Council of the British National 
om cont hy, 1971. 
(BNB/MAR C Documentation Service, 
a s). 


KENNECY, JOHN P. 

File size and the cost of processing MARC 

records. 

Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.4, 
no.1, March 1971, p.1-2. 

Analysis of cost data accumulated during 

2 years’ experience of MARC records for 
roduction of catalogue cards at Georgia 

Technical Library. 


HUDSON, JUDITH A. 
Searching MARC/DPS records for atea 
studies: comparative results using key- 
words, LC and DC class numbers. 
Lubrary Resources and Technical Services, vol. 
14, No.4, Fall, 1970, p.30~45. 
Results of study on searches of MARC 
record by keyword searches in title state- 
ment and subject headings, LC and 
DEWEY. 


INSITIUTE OF UNITED STATES STUDIES. 
Computer Committee 
Proposals for a machine-readable catalogue 
of American Studies material. London: 
the Institute, 1970. 
26p. 
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BURGIS, GROVER C., a*d BUCHINSKI, EDWIN 
MARC at the University of Saskatoon. 
in 


CACUL 

Automation in lbiaries, 1970. 

p.69—119. 
AVRAM, HENRIETYE D., and MARUYAMA, 
LENORE 5. 


RECON Pidot Project: a progress 1eport, 
R tember 1970. 

carnal of Library Automation, vol.4, 00.1, 
EA 1971, -5I 
A synopsis oF a 3rd progress report. 


STILLWELL, JOHN 
MARC I search 
Syracuse, N.Y.: Loey 8 Education Experi- 
mental Pro opr May 1970. 
22p. (LEEP Report 70-4). 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, Information Systems 


ce 
MARC manuals used by the Library of 
Congress; 2nd ed. Chicago: ALA Infor- 
mation Science and Automation Division, 
1970, 

ar.pag. 


HEATH, J. T., and TOWNSEND, COLIN 
INPUT: a generalized IBM 360 MARC 
file handling system. London: Council of 
the British National Bibliography, 1971. 
900220 279. 
29p- C Documentation Service 

Publication no. 4). 


COUNCIL OF THE BRITISH NATIONAL BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY 
British National Bibli 
puter produced bpe g Dewey/BNB 
co tive table ptinciple class 
number 


changes], 
London: the Council, 1971. 
4p. 


WHITE, F, T. 
Still no problem. 
Canadian Library Journal, vol.28, no.i, 
Jeana be mary 1971, p.45~7. 
e success of the computer-produced 
book catalogue at Vancouver Island 
Regional Library. 


hy now com- 


HARRIS, JESSICA L., atd HINES, THEODORE C. 
The mechanization of the filing rules for 
library catalogs: dictionary or divided. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol. 
14, No.4, eg ue p.s02~16. 

Filing rules in the process of automated 
library catalogue procedures. 


DARWIN, KENNETH 
The use of the computer in indexing 
records. 
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Journal of the Society of Archivists, vol.4, 
no.3, April 1971, p.218-29. 
Problems of indexing records and how 
they can be simplified by computer use. 


Cee ener ed displa f subj 
mputer-organiz y of subject 
information. 


The Indexer, vol.7, 00.3, Spring 1971, 
p.94-100, 

Account of progtess on the articulated 
subject index topic, with speculation based 
on findings. 


LOVE, ERIKA, and others 
Reclassification and documentation in a 
medium-sized medical center library. The 
MTST in the simultaneous pro- 
duction of catalogue cards and a computer 
stored record, 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, 
vol.59, no.1, January 1971, p. 41-9: 
Comptterization b t Bowman 
Gray School of Medicine aoe utilizing 
the Magnetic Tape/Selection Typewriter 
system, 


SCHIMINOVICH, 8. 


P Automatic generation of user profiles. 
n 


FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 


Congress, 1970, paper I.b.1. 
2p. 


TOMAN, JIRI 
Problemy mechanizace VTEI z hlediska 
potřeb uživatele informaci. 
Caskoslovenska Informatika, 
p-6~13. 
Mechanization of the information systems 
from the viewpoint of the user. 


WEBER, DAVID C. 
Personnel as by saa of library automation. 


no.i, 1971, 


Journal of Library Automation, vol.4, 00.1, 
March 1971, aP: 27-37. 
Personnel of an automation project dis- 


cussed in terms of talent, g ifications, 
organization, etc. Based on Stanford Uni- 
versity’s Project BALLOTS. 


CUADRA, CARLOS A. 
On-line systems: promise and pitfalls. 
Journal of ths American Sostety fr Orme 
tron Science, vol.22, no.2, March-April 1971, 
p-107-14. 
Advantages and problems facing on-line 
systems in the near future. 


NEGUS, A. K 
A real-time interactive reference retrieval 


system. 
Information Scientist, vol.s, no.1, March 
1971, P2944. 
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Presented at the Institute for Information 
Scientists’ 4th Conference, Reading, roth- 
as April, 19 5 System for on-line inter- 
n of ces stored on 
g disc at the Culham Laboratory of 

the D K.A.E.A. 


VARENNES, ROSARIO DE : 
Computerized serials systems at Laval 
University Library: from off-line to on- 
line—some memories and accomplish- 
ments. 

In 

CACUL 
Automation in libraries, 1970. 


p.129~-47. 


SCHIFF, ERVIN 
SIEMENS programecsomagok tájékozta- 
tási rendszerek automatizálására. 
Tudomdnyos ds Miiszaki Tdjikogtatds, vol.18, 
no.1, January 1971, p.25-31. 
SIEMENS program packages for automa- 
tion of information systems, 


HARDIMAN, V. 

Computer Cai developments and 
their implications for information systems. 
Information Scientist, vol.5, no.1, March 1971, 
p.17-28. 

Presented at the Institute for Information 
Scientists 4th Conference, Reading, roth- 
12th April 1970. 


MOTZISEK, J. 
Statisticka analyza dokumentatnich fondu. 
T čast. 
Československa Informatika, 00.1, 1971. p.26- 


sce the SADF no. H pro e for 
analysing the document store of which the 
classification system can be modified for 
the computer. 


MAIDMENT, WM. R. 
Progress in documentation. Management 
information from housekeeping routines. 
Journal of Documentation, vol.z7, 10.1, 
March 1971, p.3 7-42. 
The two areas of interest are discussed 
concerning mechanization in libraries. 


ANABLE, R. 
Interuniversity circulation data system: on 
in-depth analysis. 

In 

CACUL 
Automation in libraries, 1970. 
p.12z1-8. 


CARROLL, KENNETH D., comp, and ed, 
Survey of scientific-technical tape services. 
New York: American Institute of Physica, 
with ASIS, September 1970. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


64p. (AIP 1D 70-3; ASIS SIG/SD12; PB 
196 154). 


Subject Organization 

PANTHER, KATHLEEN 
Special libraries in the Netherlands. 
Bulletin of the Circle of Stats Librarians, 
vol.1g, 20.1, January 1971, p.13—-17. 
Description based on study tour organized 
by North-Western Polytechnic School of 
Librarianship. 


BUCHANAN, J. 
Nuclear Safety Information Center: its 
products and services. 
Special Libraries, vol.61, no.9, November 
1970, p.492-5. 
Products, services, functions and activities 
of NSIC are described. 


ANDERSON, METTE E. 
The Library and documentation service of 
the Concrete Research Laboratory, Karls- 


trup. 
Betonforskningslaboratoriet, 


Karlstrup: 

1970. 
29p.; illus. (BFL Internal Report no.234). 

LABOVITZ, JUDY ; 
Nursing libraries: a survey of nursing 
education programs and library service in 
Southeastern Michigan, Detroit, Mich.: 
Wayne State University School of Medi- 
cine, Library and Biomedical Information 
Service Center, 1970. 


32p. (ED 037 229). 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE (Great Britain) 
Library services in hospitals 
London: the Service, 1970. 
[16]p. (H.M.(70)23). 


SOCIAL, EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT, INC. 
Institutional library services: a plan for the 
State of Illinois. [Chicago]: American 
Library Association, 1970. 
110p. 


Information Contes of Building. 
In 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUILDING 
RESEARCH 
Some problems of information flow in the 
building process, 1970. Session 2. 


5P. 
HOLMES, B. W., and CLUFF, A. W. 


BEAM program—construction informa- 
tion system. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUILDING 
RESEARCH 
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Some problems of information flow in the 
building process, 1970. Session 5. 
24p. 


GILYAREVSED, R. S. 
Nauchno-tekhnicheskaya literatura po 
khimii i khimicheskoi tekhnologii. 
Zhurnal Vsesoywenogo Khimicheskogo 
shehestea, vol.16, DO.I, 1971, p.20-9. 
Scientific and technical literature for 
chemistry and chemical technology. 


Ob- 


SUSUKI, TUNEO 
An example of business information 
o ese.) 
okumeniesyon #, vol.zi, no.1, Jan- 
uary 1971, p-.3—11. 


YAMAMURA, YOSIHIKO 
IR lecture series 4. Information retrieval 
in mining and metallurgy. (In Japanese.) 
Dokumentesyon Kenkyu, vol.2t, no.1, Jan- 
uaty 197I, p.23-80. 


JACKSON, J. 
Towar 
In 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUILDING 
RESEARCH 
Some problems of information flow in 
the building process, 1970. Session 3. 
4p. 


a building information system. 


LANCASTER, F, W. 
Aftermath of an evaluation. 
Journal of Documentation, vol.2z7, no.1, 
Match 1971, p.I-10. 
Details of steps taken to implement some of 
the recommendations after the MEDLARS 
evaluation by the National Library of 
Medicine. 


GERARD, DAVID E., êd. 
Libraries and the arts: a symposium of 
pera and discussions at the seminar held 
ic the College of Librarianship, Wales, 
tst-6th September 1969. London: Bingley, 
1970. 
215p. 


LINE, MAURICE B., and others 

Investigation into information require- 
ments of the social sciences. Research 
report no.2. Information requirements of 
social scientists in government depart- 
ments, by Mautice 5 Line, J. Michael 
Brittain and Frank A. Cranmer. Bath: 
University Library, March 1971. 

Var.pag. 


LINE, MAURICE B., and others 
Investigation into information require- 
ments of the social sciences. Research rt 
no.3. Information requirements of college 


VOL. 23, NO. 6 


of education lecturers and school teachers, 
by Maurice B. Line, J. Michael Brittain 
and Frank A. Cranmer. Bath: University 
Library, February 1971. 

Var.pag. 


LINE, MAURICE B., and others 

Investigation into information require- 
ments of the social sciences Research 
report no.4. The information needs of 
social workers, by Maurice B. Line, J. 
Michael Brittain, and Frank A. Cranmer. 
Bath: University Library, February 1971. 
Var pag. 


LINE, MAURICE B., project head 
Experimental information service in the 
social sciences. Report on work carried out 
in 1979. Bath: Bath University of Tech- 
nology, Library, January 1971. 


ip: 

CHERNYI, A. I. 
Sovremennye int ‘nye informat- 
sionnys sistemy po khimii i khimicheskoi 
tekhnclogii. 


Zhurnal V sesoynznogo Khimichaskogo Obshche- 
siva, VOI.16, no.1, I m poin 

Existing integrated information systems 
for chemistry and chemical technology— 
CAS, CBAC, Chemical Titles, etc. 


STEGEMANN, HAGEN 
Dokumentation empirischer Sozialfor- 
schung (1). 


Nachrichten fir Dokumentation, vol.22, 20.1, 
February 1971, p.17-24. 

Problems involved in documenting em- 
pirical social research. 


SCHEUCH, ERWIN K. 

Informationsbedurfnisse in den Gesell- 
schaftewissenschaften vom Standpunkt 
des W.ssenschaftlers, 

Nachrichten fer Dokumentation, vol.22, 00.1, 
Februsry 1971, p.25—26. 

Problems in satisfying information needs 
in the social sciences. 


LOCK, G. F. 
Statistics for politicians, 
Statistical News, no 12, February 1971, 
p 9-12. 
Supplying statistical information from 
sources in the House of Commons Library. 


NEEDHAM, CHRISTOPHER D., ¢d. 
The study of subject bibliography, with 
particular reference to the social sciences, 
assisted by Esther Herman. [Gaithersburg, 
Md.]: University of Maryland, School of 
Library and Information Services, 1970 
221p. (Student Contribution Series no.3) 
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KOCH, H. W., and METZNER, A. W. K. 
Primary and secondary publication of 
information in physics. New York: Ameri- 
can Institute of Physics, Information 
Division, 1970. 
5p- (ID 70-4). 

COPLEY, E. J. : 

A guide to the Referativnyi Zhurnal. 
London: National Reference Library of 
Science and Invention, 1970. 

28p. (NRLSI Occasional publication). 


MORT, GEOFFREY, 6d. 
Proceedings of the 18th annual conference 
and study group, York, April 3rd-6th, 
1970. London: Library Association, 
Reference, Special and Information Section, 
1971. 
šop. 


Reprography 

KENNEDY, D. 
Cataloguergs’ cameras. 
Maicrodoc, vol.to, no.1, 1971, p.6-9. 
Describes several cameras now 1n use. 


THIELE, GEORG 
Das Microfiche -- Auwendung und Tech- 
nik: eine Ubersicht der angebotenen Ver- 
fahren und te. 
Nachrichten fir Dokumentation, vol.22, 00.1, 
February 1971, p.33-7. 
A state of the art report on microfiche 
techniques and equipment. 


CLARIDGE, P. R. P, 
Progress with microfiches, 1967-1970. 
Stevenage: Warren Spring Laboratory, 
1970. 900790 68 7. 
7p- 


STEVENS, ROLLAND E. 
The microform revolution. 
Library Trends, vol.19, no.3, January 1971, 


e ae 
orms as a valid method in the book 
storage problem. 


JAMES, C. F. 
A 2oth-century microfilm system with 
roth-century ground rules. 
O & M Bulietin, vol.z6, 00.1, February 
1971, p.4I-8, 
Microfilming the records of the General 


Register ce. 
Printing and Publishing 


DANIELYAN, V. M. 
Osobennosti kompozitsii i yazyka Nauch- 
no-Tekhnicheskoi stati. 
Nauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
I, DO.I, 1971, p.25~27. 
Resend oa: to writers and editors 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


of science papers aimed at improving lay- 
out of publications. Includes a literature 
survey. 


FELLAND, NORDIS 
On editing Current Geographical Publica- 
tions. 
Special Libraries, vol,61, 00.10, December 


1970, Let elias 

mpilation procedure and the nature of 
the contents of Current Geographical 
Publications. 


SPANGLER, KATHLEEN 
Microforms in publishing. 
Graphic Arts Progress, 
December 1970, p.374- 
Details of a new industry—micropublish- 
ing—-the sale of information on microfilm. 


vol.17, no.12, 


ARDEN, L. L. 
COM, PCMI and ‘Books in English’. 
Mierodoc, VOLIO, no.t, 1971, p.1 7-22. 
Listing on microfiche of all adult books in 
English by combining US MARC and 
BNB tapes. 


DAVIS, JO-ANN, and others 
Of making many books: a library publica- 
tion program. 
College and Research Libraries, vol.32, no.t, 
January 1971, p.31-$. 
The need for a lib publication pro- 
gram—details of organization, pro 
and personnel, 


COBB, JOCELYN 
The new look in manuscripts. 
Special Libraries, vol.61, 00.9, November 
1970, p.483-5. 
The process of electronically typesetting 
non-catalogue trade books is described. 


MAKHOTENKO, YU, A. 
Priotchetnaya bibliograftya: analiz, vozmo- 
zhnosti Pzovantya. 
Neauckno-Tekknicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
I, NO.1, 1971, p.33-36. 
An analysis of references cited in R & D 
progress reports. 


BLACKWELL, MILES 
International bookselling. 
Library World, vol.72, no.849, March 1971, 


p.263-5, 


ESEZOBOR, J. E. 
Copyright implications for reprographic 
services in libraries. 

Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.25, 10.1, 
January-February 1971, p.18-26. 

Surveys laws governing reproduction of 
works, and current practices in libraries. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. STATUTES 
International convention further revising 
the Berne Convention zor the protection 
of literary and artistic works, of gth 
September 1886...London: HMSO, 


De 

gp. (emad. 4412) 

MCCLELLAN, aad SCOTT 
A bill to amend title 17 of U.S. Code to 
provide for the creation of a limited copy: 
T in sound recordings for the p 

protecting against unauthorized dunlice: ca- 

tion and piracy... [Washington, D.C]: 
United States Senate, 1971. 
3p. (5.646). 


Administration and Management 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Manual for small special libraries. Welling- 
ton: the Association, 1970. 
1ogp. 


OLSEN, HAROLD ANKER 
The economics of informadon: biblo- 
phy and commen on the literature. 
Washington, D.C.: C Clearinghouse 
on Library and Information Sciences, for 
ASIS, January 1971. 
30p. 


SCHICK, FRANK L. 
The international standardization of libtary 
statistics. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.25, 00.1, 
January-February 1971, p.2~II. 
Discusses the Unesco Draft Recommenda- 
tion. 


BURGIS, G. C. 

A systems concept of organization and 
control for large univereity libraries. 
Canadian Library Journal, vol.28, no.1, 
T O I97I, p.24-9. 

ew systems concept fcr library manage- 
ment to replace the traditional organization 
etructure. 


MATTISON, LES 
Worn book checklist for academic libraries. 
Library Resources and Tecanical Services, vol. 
14, no.4, Fall 1970, p.55 9-61. 
Describes the various alternative proce- 
— to follow when faced with a worn 
oo 


KING, G. P. 
Problerns in a one-man electronics library. 
Library Association Reecrd, vol.73, 10.4, 


April 1971, p.7o-1. 

Problems leis E a library of a techno- 
logical nature, th limited financial 
resources. 


VOL. 23, NO. 6 


WICKERT, KONRAD 
Die gleitende Arbeitszeit (GA) in Biblio- 
theken. 
Dokumentation, Fachbibhothek, Werksbuch- 
erei, vol.19, no.3, April 1971, p.69—7. 
Time and motion studies in Bavarian 
libraries. , 


ERNST, WILLIAM B. 
New buildings. 
Library Trends, vol.9, no.3, January 1971, 
p.290~8. 


Careful p in the construction of new 
libraries, to allow for increased storage 
capacity, 


saci VERN M. 
re and ee hospital health 
ae ibrari 


Bulletin of the “Medical Library Association 
vol.s9, no 1, Januaty 1971, p.82—6. 

The planning of hospital ies in view 
of their particular function and environ- 
ment, 


KUHN, WARREN B. 
UCSD: the new central library. 
American Libraries, vol.2, no.2, February 
rur p. eek 
of the central library of 
University sip California at San Diego. 
GAVRECKI, DRAHOSLAV 
Die Stellung von Bibliotheksbau und- aus- 
stattung in der Bibliothekstheorie und- 


praxis. 

Zentralblatt fur Brbhothekswesen, vol.85, 10.1, 
January 1971, p.25~28. 

The position of the library building and 
equipment within library theory and 
practice. 


SCHLITY, GERHARD 
Biblioth baude in Architektur- und 
Bauzeitschriften, 1970 
Dokumentation, nee tbliothek, Perksbuch- 


srti, vol.g, no.2, February 1971, 


P.43-5- 
A tine of acticin 68 ti mage aee 
European architecture construction 
industry journals during 1970. 


GILES, LOUISE 


Planning community college 
centers. 
American Libraries, vol.2z, no.1, 


p 71. P-51 


resource 


January 
5 
boiling for college libraries, 


DUVA, ALICE M. 
From closet to library in the community 
hospital, Remodelling a hospital medical 
library. 
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Bulletin of the Medscai Library Associatson, 
vol.59, no.t, January 1971, p.7I~4. 
Renovating "and altering a library from 
two rooms to twice its former size. 


FOSKETT, D. J. 
Libraries and educational planning: some 
teflections on a Unesco seminar. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.25, no.2, 
March-April 1971, p.67~72. 
Describes the seminar on library planning 
included in the course for educa- 
tional planners at the International Insti- 
tute for Educational Planning, Paris 


TOTTEN, HERMAN L. 

The selection of library materials for 
storage: a state of the art 
Library Trends, vol 19, no.3, January 1971, 
piii 

e problem of selectin 
arranging library mat 
storage. 


and adequately 
condemned for 


ROUSE, ROSCOE 
Within-library solutions to book space 
roblems. 
ibrary Trends, vol.19, no.3, January 1971, 
ee 
etails of a 
how they 


uestionnaire to libraries on 
uce their space problems. 


CASSATA, MARY B., êd. 
Book storage. 
Library Trends, vol.19, 00.3, January 1971, 


p-287-95. ; 
Collection of articles on problems of book 
storage. 


SCHRIETER, KENT, and MOSTECKY, IVA 
Compact book storage: mechanized 
stems. 
mei ote Trends, vol.19, 00.3, January 1971, 
a~78. 
Sey of various mechanized or computer- 
ized methods which help solve storage 
problems. 


LOPEZ, MANUEL D. 
Compact book sto solutions utilizing 
conventional ae ik 
Lebrary Trends, vol.19, 00.3, January 1971, 
Rade 
atious methods of overcoming space 
problems of storage. 


ENGLEFIELD, D, 
The use of aik strip indexes in the 
House of Commons library. 

The Library World, vol.72, no.848, Feb- 
ruary 1971, p. 231-6. 

Reasons for the use and an outline of the 
various sttip indexes in the House of 
Commons. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


LIBERATING libraries 
Business Equipment Digest, volt, no.3, 
March 1971, p.53. 
Modern efficient shelvin systems 10 
university libraries, by Sankey Sheldon. 


CRUM, NORMAN J. 
Head librarian and manager: dynamics of 
a creative relationship. 
Special Libraries, vol.61, no.g, November 
1970, p.486~91. 
The relationship between a head librarian 
and his manager in business and industry 
are discussed with ideas for improvement 


SMITH, R. M., afd ROBERTS, N. 
Staffing and control in college of education 
libraries: A report of a survey of 41 college 
libraries. 
Education Libraries Bulletin, no.40, Spring, 
1971, p.16-26. 
Results of a survey to find out reactions 
of college library staff to administrative 
difficulties. 


CRAVENS, DAVID W. 
Predicting performance of information 
8 : 
ournal of the American Society for Informa- 
tion Science, vol.22, no.1, January-February 
1971, p.511. 
Analysıs of study of the task-orientated 
information-processing behaviour of 1n- 


formation specialists. 


HAMILTON, M. J. DE C., and JEKYLL, P. A. 
Members in special libraries: staffing 
survey 1970 London: Library Associa- 
tion, 1971. 85365 264 3. 

I5P. 


KATZ, RUTH M, 
Instructional packages for in-service train- 
ing of librarians and library technical 
assistants. 


FID 
Users of documentation, 35th International 
Congress, 1970, paper II.4. 
22p. 


BASSNETT, PETER J. 
Managing the integration of the library 
technician, 


CAMPBELL, A. 
The library technician at work: theory and 
practice. Proceedings of the workshop held 
at Lakehead University, Thunder Bay, 
Ontario, 8th~gth May, 1970, p.29~39. 


LIBRARY technicians at work: checklist of 
library technicians’ tasks for discussion. 
In 
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CAMPBELL, A. 
The library technician at work: theory and 
practice. Proceedings of the workshop held 
at Lakehead Univeraicy, under Bay, 
Ontario, 8th—gth May, 1970, p.72—-80. 


CAMPBELL, ALLAN, afd DAWSON, IRENE, ed, 
The library technician at work: theory and 
factice. Proceedings of the workshop 
d at Lakehead University, Thunder 
Bay, Ontario, 8th-9th May, 1970. Ottawa: 
Canadian Library Association. [1970]. 
232p. 


FOTHERGILL, RICHARD 
Metabooks: a comment on the educational 
implications. 
ary Association Record, vol.73, no.4, 


ril 1971, p.72. 
Ree in the amount and variety of non-book 
matetials (metabooks) ic libraries, and their 
educational function. 


IRVINE, BETTYJO 
Slide tion: a hstorical survey. 
College and caged Librariws, vol.32, 00.1, 
leone 19 23-30. 
al back: und and present study 
of ee collections, decived from a 1968 
questionnaire, 


KELBRICK, N. 
Trade literature as a library material. 
Library Association Record, vol.73, 010.4, 
April 1971, p.65~7. 
A system for arranging trade literature 
adopted in the building industry. 


FRANSEN, E. 
Grammofoonplaten in zen wetenschappe- 
lijke bibliotheek. 
Open, vol.3, no.3, March 1971, p.150=3. 
Storage and easy access of g gramophone 
records in a sclentific litrary 


CURRENT, CHARLES n ; itai 
The acquisition of maps for school (an 
other small) libraries. = i 
Wilson Library Balletin, vol.4s, no.6, Feb- 

1971, p-578-83. 
uation an bolding up of a map 
e 


FoRM and content of the ‘product file’, 
jp H Study. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUILDING 
RESEARCH 
Some problems of information flow in the 
AE process, 1970. Session 5. 
26p. 


Library Systems 
WYSOCKI, A., and TOCATLIAN, J. 


VOL. 23, NO. 6 


A world science information system: 


necessary and feasible. 
Yok a llstin for Labraries, vol.2z5, no.2, 
til 1971, p.62-6. 


a a and development of UNI- 
IST 


SINAI, ALI ` 
Serviczs of the Iranian Documentation 
Centre TRANDOC). 

In 


Users of documentation, 35th International 


pores, 1970, paper M.a.r. 
p. 


WALL, EUGENE 
Cooperative potentials in icultural 
information utilization. Beltsville, Md.: 
National Agricultural Library, 1970. 
37p. (PB 195 458). 
I Éche. 


SAVOVA, ELENA 
Over one hundred years’ service to science. 
Unesco Bulletin for Librarvs, vol.25, no.i. 
pe Drvar 1971, p. 32-6, 
Development services of the Bulgarian 
Academy of Sciences. 


SAUNDERS, PETER 
The National Library as 
library activity in Aaa. 
Brlistir of the Circle of State Librarians, vol. 
19, 00-1, January 1971, p.7-T3. 


the centre of 


ARLEY, AGUDELO C., anid GUILLERMO, FRANCO 
on 
Red de documentacion e informacion de 
Colombia. (Redic.) 
peace ds las Fusrzas Armadas, vol.2i, no. 
Mery suet 1971, P.§2I-$2. 
icerations for the creation and opera- 
tion of an integrated national documenta- 
tion and information system. 


SAND, V. 
Printsipy planirovantya informatsii v 
sotsialisticheskom narodnom khozyaistve. 
Naschno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
1, NO.I, 1971, p.21-24. 
Information planning policies in the 
Socialist National economy. 


HELBIG, MARIANNE, and HELBIG, GUNTHER 
Pac deidan paepe bei der Fachnetz- 
bildung. Dargestellt am Beispiel des 
Netzes der Pachbibliotheken der Land- 
un ahrungsguterwirt Nahrungsguter- 
wirtachaft der DDR. a 
Lentralblati fiir Bibliothekrwesen, vol.85, 10.2, 
February 1971, p.65—87. 

‘The formation of special libraries networks, 
e the GDR agriculture and food industry 
ibraries. 
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BECK, LEONARD N. 
Key issues in Soviet information. 
Journal of the American Soctsty for Informa- 
tron Science, vol.22, no.2, March-April 1971, 
p-81--4. 
Analysis of Soviet information activities 
and thetr contributions to international 
information, 


NATION, MARY 
Library of Parliament. 
In 


CAMPBELL, A. 
The library technician at work: theory and 
practice, Proceedings of the workshop held 
at Lakehead University, Thunder Bay, 
Ontario, 8th-gth May, 1970, p.43-5. 


WILDEN-HART, MARION 
Cooperative resource development in the 
five associated university libraries, Bir- 
mingham: School of Librarianship, 1970. 
76p. (EC-11). 


LYLE, GUY R. 
The librarian speaking: interviews with 
university librarians. Athens, Georgia: 
University of Georgia Press, 1970. 
206p. 


SIMPSON, D. J. 
Library services of Open University staff 
and students. 


MORT, G. 
Proceedings of the [Library Association 
RS and IJ 18th Annual Conference and 
study group, York, 3rd-6th April, 1970, 
p.12-25. 


SHARP, J. C. 
Cooperation in Birmingham: relations 
between the public libraries and two uni- 
versity libraries. 

In 

MORT, G. 
Proceedings of the [Library Association 
RS and I] 18th Annual Conference and 
study group, York, 1970, p.26-33. 


GIRTZ, ERNESTO G. 
Herramientas o elementos para la localiza- 
cion de material bibliografico en la Argen- 
tina (catalogos colectivos; catalogos cen- 
tralizados). [Tools for localization of 
bibliographical materials in Argentina 
(union catalogues).] 

In 

FID 
Users of ee ee International 


Congress, 1970, paper ad 
42p. 
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Professional Activity 


SARACEVIC, TEFKO, comp. and ed, 
Introduction to information science. 
New York: Bowker, 1970. 


751p. 


E. P. 

K.. formirovaniyu nauki informatsti. 
Nauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
I, no.1, 1971, p.s—14. 
Discusses the feasibility of establishing a 
new general sclence of information to be 
known as ‘informology’. 


LADENDORF, JANICE M. 
The special librarian in the modern world. 
Special Libraries, vol.61, no.10, December 
1970, p.531-7. 
Librarians’ position in the face of increasing 
amount of specialized information and the 
necessary innovation of library systems. 


MACLEAN, H. DE S., C., and WYLIE, D. M. 
Library associations and their respon- 
sibilities to librarians. 

Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.25, no.2, 
March-April 1971, p.73~8, 90. 

How Itbrary associations can improve the 
status and conditions of librarians. 


SANDOR, SZEKELY 
AZ TFLA 


Tudomdnyos ds muszaki tdjtkoztatds, vol. 18, 
no.2, February 1971, p.85~97. 

Details of the history aad 
IFLA. 


activities of 


DEWEESE, LEMUEL CARROLL 
A paradigm of commitment: toward pro- 
fessional identity. 
Special Libraries, vol.61, no.10, December 
1970, p-541-50. a 
The professional identity of librarians, the 
lack of which gives rise to many conflicts. 


PUGH, L, C. 
Tutor-librarianship: a re-appraisal. 
Library World, vol.7z, no.847, January 
1971, p.206-8. 


DANTON, J. PERIAM 
Between M.L.S. and Ph.D.: a study of 


sixth-year specialist pro in accredited 
library ools. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1970. 
103p. 

SUDAR, D. D. 


Education for librarianship: a personal 
view. 


CAMPBELL, A. 
The library technician at work: theory and 
practice. Proceedings of the workshop held 
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museums and libraries of the future. New 
York: American Institute of Physics, 
Information Division, 1970. 

1op. (ID 70-5). 


at Lakehead University, Thunder Bay, 
Ontario, 8th-cth May, 1970, p.12—-20. 


LIBRARY education and manpower: ALA 
a policy proposal. 
n 


CAMPBELL, À. 
The library technician at work: theory and 


ROSE, PRISCILLA 
Innovation and evaluation of libraries and 


practice. Proceedings of the workshop held 
at Lakehead University, Thunder Bay, 
Ontario, 8th—gth May, 1970, p.221-32. 


library services. 

Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.7, no.1, Jan- 
uary 1971, p.28-41. 

Value of research and constant evaluation 


in innovation of library services. 
SCHRODER, EVA D. 


Ausbildung von Dokumentaren in Frank- 

reich. SEALS, J: H., comp. : g , 
Nachrichten far Dokamentction, vol.22, Mechanized information services: a guide 
no.2, April 1971, p.85-6. to major services available to U.K. users. 


: : Birmingham: University of Aston, 
Training information specialists in France. Lil D o. 
SOLTANI, POURI, ond others IIP: 
Sending librarians abroed. 
International Library Review, vol.3, 00.2, COLLISON, ROBERT, comp. 
April 1971, P 229-37. Directory of libraries and collec- 


International exchange of library and infor- tions on Asia and North Africa, compiled 
mation science personnel with practical by Robert Collison, with Brenda E. Moon 
advice. for] the SCONUL Sub-Committee of 
Orientalist Libraries. 
KOCH, H WILLIAM Londcn: Crosby Lockwood, 1970. 
The federal goveroment and research 123p. 
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MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Acceptance of advertisements for publication in 


Proceedings does not imply Aslib rt for or 
endorsement of the goods or services oar 


Members’ advertisement rates: first 15 words 
(minimum), sop; 3p for each additional word. 

o agency dis- 
separate on of columns is 
available to non-members at £3 per s.c.i. 


MEDICAL AND HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS. S.M. Bon- 
nekamp, Fin, Member of the Translators’ 
Ta ed. Science & Lit.), 47 Firs Close, 

Hill, London Niro. Fel. or-883 3962 
mens office hours. After office hours an 
automatic telephone answering machine will 
record messages. 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
TRANSLATIONS from Russian and Ger- 
man into English. G.L. Cairns, MA, 92 South- 
wood Lane, London N6. Tel. o1-340 8990. 


TECHNICAL SWEDISH, DANISH, 
NORWEGIAN translated by J. T. Crad- 
dock, B com, Fm, Ekard, Ray Park Avenue, 
Maidenhead, Berks. Maidenhead 24931. 


Eee Ne e E ae RUSSIAN} 
GLISH translations. Chemistry, medicine, 
biology, zoology. D. A. Fraser, BA, MIL, 22 

resley Road, London Nig 3Jz. Tel: 
OI-272 5664. 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARSM, DIC, C.ENG, 
MMM, FIL. Member of Translators’ Guild, 
Romanian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. RENown 1912. 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS FROM 
JAPANESE, CHINESE, RUSSIAN, 
CZECH and West European languages into 
English and/or German. A. K, Henn, B sc, 
‘Glenside’, Lower Leigh Rd., „Pontnewynydd, 


Pontypool, Mon, Tel. Pontypool 3689 
(after 6 p.m.). 
MEDI PHARMACEUTICAL, BIO- 


CAL, 
LOGICAL translations from French, Roman- 
ian and Po into English and from 
English into French and Romanian. Dr. J. 
Jacobson, 94 Temple Fortune Lane, NW11. 
O1-455 IOIO. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Russian, German and Polish into English, 
B. EAN B SC(HONS), 1 Glenview Grove, 
Shipley, Yorkshire. Tel. Shipley 58215. 


TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
translations from English into Russian, Mra 
O. Linsley, 31 Parke Road, Barnes, London 
SW13. Tel. o1-748 8822. 


TECHNICAL ‘TRANSLATIONS from 
Japanese into English. R. A. Scutt, Ba, 48 
Somerset Avenue, West Wimbledon, London 
SW2o. Tel. WIMbledon 1713 (01-946 1713). 


TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
lations into/from English, German, Dutch 
and French. A. M. H. Speler, P, nev, 
6 Lakeside, West Ealing, London W13 gHN. 
Tel. 01-998 1045. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS in all west 
European languages. Electronics and other 
special fields. Camera copy, printing. Peter 
Suchodolski, wm (NG), 7o Greenfield 
Gardens, London NW2. Tel. o1-458 2239. 


AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, camera copy or ‘printed. 
E. W. Sika. ri, 39 West Close, Wembley, 
Middlesex, HAg >b], Tel. o1-904 4273. 


Appointment vacant 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COUN- 
CIL. MEAT RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 
PUBLICATIONS R INFORMATION 
OFFICER required to pete technical 
publications for use by the meat industry, 
and to deal with technical trade enquiries. 
Other duties will include preparation of 
information leaflets, and assisting with Open 
Days and visitors. A know! of informa- 
tion retrieval systems would be useful. 
dalifications: degree or equivalent in scien- 
tific subject, e.g. food science; and ability to 
communicate with scientists and laymen. 
Salary: £1,020 at age 22; £1,311 p.a. at age 
26 ye ae eal F to £1,578 p.a. £1,725 
ea 2,177 g upon age and expeti- 
a. Ab A forms and further details: 
painted Meat Research Institute, Langford, 
Bristol, B518 7DY. 


For sale 


FUEL ABSTRACTS AND CURRENT 
TITLES. A monthly survey of about 800 
articles of world-wide ori oo all fuels, 
their sources, processing, by-products and 
wastes Gaclading ee mpeg £21 P a, 
(US $51) including indexes 

Apply: The Editor, Institute of a 
Devonshire Street, London WIN 2AU, 


(1) Chemical Abstracts, of the American 
Chemical Society, 1920 to 1962. (2) Journal 
of the American Chemical Society, 1920 to 
1961. All bound in good condition. Offers 
to: The Librarian, West Midlands Gas 
Board, 5 Wharf Lane, Solihull. 
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NON-MEMBERS’ 
MENT 


Appointment vacant 

INFORMATION CLERK / LIBRARIAN: 
This vacancy in our Technical Information 
Service should interest a scientifically minded 
girl in her early twenties, with library ex- 
perience and good educational standard in 


ADVERTISE- 
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English, Maths., French and/or German. 
Salary in range of £1,c00-£1,250 with bonus 
and prospects of early review. Paid holiday 
this year. Hours: Mon. to Thurs. 9.15 a.m. 
to 5.30 p.m. and on Fri. 9.15 a.m. to 5.00 p.m. 
Staff restaurant, Please send brief particulars 
of age, education and experience to: Miss 
M. H. Eldeidge, Blue Circle Group, Portland 
House, Stag Place, S.W.1 (nearly opposite 
Victoria Station). 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN / 
INFORMATION OFFICER 


We require a Chartered Librarian or Graduate for this post In the Group 
Library and Informatlon Sectlon at St. Albans. 






The work will Include responsibility for dally [lbrary routines, dealing with en- 
quires, indexing and preparing bulletins. 






Experience of library and Informatlon work in a commercial environment 1s 
desirable, though notessentlal. Willingness to accept responslbliity Is Important. 







Salary will be commensurate with age, qualifications and experlence. 






Application forms may be obtained from: 





Group Research Manager, 
United Glass Ltd., 

Porters Wood, St. Albans, Herts. 
Tel. St. Albans 59261 







Introduction to 
SCIENCE-INFORMATION WORK 


C. W. HANSON, B.Sc., F.L.Inf.Sc. 


The book is designed to give the reader an introductory knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and practice of science-information work, which is defined as ‘the 
organization and exploitation, by all appropriate means, of all kinds of 
information and sources of information used in science and technology’. The 
author treats science-information work as a subject in its own right and not 


solely as a form or extension of librarianship. He emphasizes the need to 
match science-information services with the specific requirements of the user, 
and thus regards science-information workers as active participants in the work 
of the people they serve. Hence, the book will not only be required reading for 
all those training for, or newly engaged in, information or library work in 
science and technology, but will also be of interest to all those who have frequent 
recourse to scientific information as users. 


vi, 200 pages SBN: 85142 033 8 £3.00 net; £2.25 to members 


Aslib Publications 
3 Belgrave Square London SW1X 8PL 





INFORMATION RETRIEVAL 
& LIBRARY AUTOMATION 


This monthly review is unique in its extensive U.S. and international 
coverage of the many specialized fields which contribute to improved 
information systems and library services for science, social science, 
technology, law and medicine; these fields include: 


computer technology and systems, library science and technology, library 
administration, photographic technology and mucroforms, facsimile and 
communications, library and information networks, reprographic and 
printing technologies, copyright issues, indexing systems, machine-aided 
indexing and abstracting, documentation and data standards, databanks 
and analysis centers. 


The IRLA Newsletter editorial staff reviews a wide range of sources 
to inform, digest and to give leads to further information. Books, research 
studies, government and technical reports, and foreign developments 
are noted. Useful conferences are announced and new products are 
described. 


Subscription is $24 per year (overseas subscribers add $6). Orders and 
inquiries should be directed to 


Lomond Systems, Inc., Mt. Airy, Maryland 21771, U.S.A. 
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No. 300 Study Carre! 
Manufactured on a ‘knock-down’ system and can therefore be 
supplied with any number of positions. Can also be supplied 
double sided if required. 
Catalogue of full range of Library Furniture on request 


B. Serota Ltd. 


Contractors to H.M. Government and Municipal Authontles, 
Acme Works, Landfleld Street, Clapton, London ES. Tel. 01-985/1736. 


British Technology Index 


FOR 


TRACING RECENT—HIGHLY SPECIFIC SUBJECT 
INFORMATION IN THE FIELD OF ENGINEERING 
AND MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY 


KEEPING TRACK OF DEVELOPMENTS IN 
MARGINAL SUBJECTS 


KEEPING ON CALL WHAT YOU HAVE READ IN A 
TECHNICAL JOURNAL ARTICLE 
SOMETIME—SOMEWHERE 


B.T.I. subject Indexes the major articles, papers, reports In British tech- 
nical perlodical publications. Concept Indexing, computer processed to 
provide multiple polnta of access and fast publication. 


Monthly Parts and Annual Volume £22.50 
Annual Volume Alone £15 


Magnetic tape: Detalis on request 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


7 Ridgmount St. Store St. London, W.C.1 
(Phone: 01-636 7543) 


Post has connotations with stage- 
coaches and cowardice, bugles and 
bookkeeping, settlers and printing. 
And strikes! Webster's Third New 
International Dictionary carries more 
than a page of entries under post and 
its derivatives, including 23 definitions 
of the word itself. Keeping you fully 
informed about the ever-evolving 
Enghsh language is the business of 
the Merriam-Webster editorial staff. 
Meerlam-Webster Dicthonaries—pros- 
pectus from G. BELL & SONS, 


First for carpets AS 
Dodson 
Bull L/ 


= 30%DISCOUNT 
BRANDED CARPETS 


Skon Axminster @ Oriental @ Tufted 
es available with full Manufacturers’ 
Tia @ NO IMPERFECT GOODS SOLD 
@ Free delivery in U.K. @ Expert fitting service 
available most areas. 
£200,000 carpets on display 
In eur extensive London and provincial shewreoms 
Write stating requuraments or for i uction to 
carpet showrooms n man main ¢ » Free brochure 


on request to Dept. 

DODSON BULL CARPET GO. LTD 
LONDON: 5 & 6, Old Buley, EC4M 7jD. Tel: 
01-248 aa “BIRMINGHAM: 164, Edmund St., 
B3 2HB. Tei: (02! 5862. BOURNEMOUTH: 
268, Old Christchurch Rd., BHI IPH. Tel: 21248, 


4EX. Tel: 28857. I 
George St., LSI 3DW Tel: 41451. MANC 
55-61, Lever St. MI IDE. Tel: Pg 236 3687/8 
NEWCASTLE-u mTYNEB: 90. 
1428. WESTCLIFP-on-SBA: 
ILG. Tel- Southend 46369 


ieee aan m 


00-5.30 Mon-Fri. Sot.9.00-12. 
nchester 9.00-4.00 


6 Portugal St., London WC2A 2HL 


Chivers-Penguin 

Library Editions 
Write for lists of this important series of Library Editions, available 
strongly bound in cloth with distinctive jacket. 


At only 28p above the price of the paper back edition they are a most 
economical purchase for your Library. 


As reprint agents for THE LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES 
BRANCH OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, we can offer the same 
economy in purchase with our Portway and Portway Junior Reprints. 


Send for full lists and details 
CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD., 


Reprint Publishers, Bookbinders and Booksellers 


Portway, Bath. 
(Telephone BATH 23201—3 lines) 
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Aslib Directory 
EDITED BY BRIAN J. WILSON 
gives you a comprehensive guide to sources of information in Great Britain 


Volume 1: information sources in science, technology and commerce 
` Volume 2 : information sources in medicine, the social sciences, and the humanities 


The Aslıb Directory gives details about all types of library—public, academic and 
special—government departments, commercial firms, and research and trade bodies, 
as well as many associations and societies, which might not perhaps spring to mind 
as information sources. 

Volume 1 covers subjects ranging from Aberdeen Angus cattle, through engineer- 
ing and marketing, to zoology. Volume 2 includes art, music, theology, education, 
law and sport. Each volume has a section on national, regional and local schemes 
of library co-operation. The subject and name indexes contain in the region of 
20,000 references in each volume, covering nearly 2,800 entries in Volume 1 and 
about 2,400 in Volume 2. 


Volume 1: SBN: 85142 000 1; £6.30 net 
Volume 2: SBN: 85142 022 2; £9 net, £7.50 to Aslib members 


Aslib 3 Belgrave Square London SWI 


LIBRARIES 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


the 1967 Sevensma Prize Essay by 


M. Joy Lewis 


75p (60p to L.A. members) 


This International survey, including photographs of hospital I!braries and old 
people's services, Is essential reading for any librarian In the welfare fleld. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





The latest research reports from Aslib... 


The Distribution of Scientific and 
Technical Libraries and Users 
in Great Britain 


ALEXANDRA PRESANIS 


A contribution to the planning of a rational library service in Britain, 
this report ascertains how needs are met by current library provision. 
The first part studies the geographical distribution of libraries and the 
public availability of science/technology literature. The relationships 
between the broad subject of a library—general, science, engineering/ 
technology, agriculture, medicine—and its location, type and size are 
studied in detail. The report analyses the distribution of people qualified 
in the above subjects and attempts to relate this to the distribution of 
libraries. 
Occasional Publication No. 6 £1.40 net; £1.00 to members 
SBN: 85412 031 I 


Quantitative Data in Science 
and Technology 


BRENDA MOUNTSTEPHENS, AVERIL OSBORN 
and MARGARET SLATER 


This is a study of the current problems in the provision and use of 
scientific and technical data. The analysis includes a survey of recent 
literature on aspects of data use and compilation, and a study of the 
habits of scientists, engineers and non-technical personnel in their use of 
data available in scientific and technical libraries. Finally, there is a report 
on the operations of eight UK data centres with examples of how data 
is currently being compiled. 


Occasional Publication No. 7 £1.24 net; £0.90 to members 
SBN: 85412 032 X 


Aslib Publications 


3 Belgrave Square 
London SW1X 8PL 





HIGHER EDUCATION BOOK REVIEW “Jhe National Faculty Directory is a thorough and someka 
volume and an invaluable source material for personnel in the academic community and otherwise. A ‘must’ reference 





ow 





DIRECTORY—1971.- 


READY NOW! S 
HERE'S WHAT REVIEWERS HAVE SAID: 


aid in any administratrvve-academic office.” (July 1, 1970) 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES “Right straight out of a data bank in crisp, easy-to-read, five column, 8% by 11 inch 


pages, this is a must for every library reference crew.” (July-August, 1970) 


SCIENCE BOOKS: A QUARTERLY REVIEW “This should prove to be a widely used reference in colleges, 
untversities, public libranes, educational and professional organizations, etc ... Highly recommended. 


1970) 














. AND THE FIRST EDITION WAS INCLUDED IN COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES’ 
“SELECTED REFERENCE BOOKS OF 1968-78" (JANUARY, 1971) 


A REFERENCE WORK OF PROVEN USEFULNES$—The comments above concerning the usefulness of the 
first edition of FO will be even more true of the Second Edition, which covers scores of additional schools 
{including selected Canadien colleges) and nearly 60,000 more faculty members than the highly praised 
1976 edition. 


1871 EDITION EXTENSIVELY REVISEDQ—Arranged alphabetically by faculty names, the listings in the 
1971 AFC have been carefully confirmed or revised on the basis of recent catalogs and faculty lists. Infor- 
mation furnished on each of the nearty 380,000 members of teaching faculties and major administrators 
inclades the individoal‘s name, institution name, departmental designation, street address if necessary, 
and city, state, and zip. There ıs, for the first tume, a list of the approximately 2,800 schools covered 


COVERAGE INCREASED IN 1971—Over ninety-five percent of teaching faculty members and major ad- 
ministrators in the United States can be located with the aid of WFD. The next time you need to find out 
who's where” m the academic world, you can confidently tum to 74e Matronal Faculty Directory for 
current, complete information. 

SAMPLE 


LEESE Chester E, Dept of Biol, Mariore  LEFEAVERS Perry L Dept of Phys Ed, 
Webster Jr Coll, Kolmic Rd & 17th St, Wake Forast Unm, Winston — Salem N C 


Wash D C 20012 27109 

LEESE John W, Dept of Phys Ed, Trion  LEFEDER Louis, Dep! of Econ, Brandeis 
Coll, 2000 Sth Ave, Rewer Grove fii Unwv, Waltham Mos 02154 

60171 LEFEBRE Charleene C, Dept of Sociol, 
LEESE Philip, Dept of Engrg Tech, Lower Columba Coll, Longyrew Wash 
Asheville Buncombe Tech Inst, 340 98632 

Victoria Rd, Ashenlle N C 28801 LEFEBRE Charles T, Dept of English, 
LEESEBERG Donald G, Dean of Bus, Lower Columbia Coll, Longview Wosh 
Wis St Uny, Whitewater Wis 53190 98632 

LEESEBERG Keith R, Dept of Bus LEFEBRE Vernon G, Dept of Physics, 
Admin, Flonssont Valley Coll, St Louis NM Tech, Socorro N Mex 87801 
Mo 63135 LEFEBRE — MUNOZ Roberto, Dept of 


LEESEBERG Martin W, Dept of Rely, Agn Ed, Unrv of PR, Mayaguez P R 


THE NATIONAL FACULTY DIRECTORY—1971 
Available immediately. . Two Volumes .. Clothbound... $68 50 


ALL BOOKS SENT ON OUR THIRTY-DAY FREE EXAMINATION PLAN 


NATIONAL FACULTY — 


* 
~ 


TERRINE 


” (September, 








GALE RESEARCH COMPANY + BOOK TOWER + DETROIT 48226 


Aslib Proceedings: incorporating Aslib Information is published 

monthly and supplied free to members of Aslib. Subscription 

rates are £10 annually to non-members, or £2.50 to members of 

Aslib requiring additicnal copies. Single copies may be obtained 
price £1, or 25p to members of Aslib. 


Further information about Aslib’s services, activities, and 

membership rates will be supplied on application to the Director, 

Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SW1. 01-235 5050. 
Telex 23667; answer-back, Ashb London 


Published in England by Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SW1. 
Printed by Alden & Mowbray Ltd at the Alden Press, Oxford 


Asli 


rroceedimes 


incorporating Aslib Information 





Words and documents (the fifth Aslib 
annual lecture) HERBERT COBLANS 337 


Policy issues and the development of 
information systems P. J. JUDGE 351 


Cost analysis of a technical information 
unit KJELD KLINTØE 362 


Surveys of records in the British Isles DAVID ALLEN 372 


ASLIB - 3 BELGRAVE SQUARE - LONDON SWI 


" Aslib Proc. vol. 23 no. 7 pp. 323-388 London, July 1971 
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Claude 





GillBooks | 


a five star 
service to 
management 


xr Management and 
Training Centre 


A unique centre displaying over 
10,000 titles on all aspects of 
management Managers will find 
Its comprehensive coverage meets 
all their neecs. 


* Mall Order 


Supply 

An efficient mail order section 
supplying books by post Ito 
customers throughout the world 
Expert staff quickly trace current 
or out-of-print works, whatever 
the source 


sr Worldwide 


Journal Subscriptions 
You can piace a subscription wrih 
Claude Gill Subscriptions Ltd for 
any journal, in any language, 
published anywhere in the world 
Frea renewal reminder service 
avoids interruption of supply. 


Claude Gill Books 


Management & Training Centre, 481 Oxford St., London W1R 2AQ 


H.M.S.O. * 


Publications 

Government reports, bulletins and 
other publications available direct 
to visitors or mail order customers 
from a govarnment publications 
department located within the 
Claude Gill showrooms 


"New Books’ * 


Bulletins 

Regular customers recetve 

the monthly Claude Gill 
‘Management Newsletter’ 

or ‘Science Builetin’ 

Listing and describing the most 
Important new books and 
journals as they appear, 

theses bulletins enable 
customers to keep up-to- 

date with latest developments 
Simply write to us if you would 
like to receive these bulletins for 
a 3 month tnal period. 
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TUE.14. 


“WED.I5. 
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SUN.10—THU.14. 
MON.I8. 


WED.20. 


FRI.29. 
November 
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THU.18. 
FRI.19. 


WED. 24. 





ASLIB PROCEEDINGS 
incorporating Aslib Information 
l July 1971 Number 7 
ASLIB CALENDAR 1971 


Chemical Group evening meeting. ‘Patents as a source of technical 
information’, by Miss K. M. Saunderson (ICI, Plastics Division). 
Aslib 5 p.m. 

Computer/Data Processing Group one-day Working Party Seminar. 
Heythrop College, 12 Cavendish Square, Wr. 


Aslib 45th Annual Conference. Darmstadt, W. Germany. 

Social Sciences Group and Technical Translation Group joint 
evening meeting: “Translations of social sciences material’, 
Imperial College, SW7. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 

Aslib Evening Meeting. “Ergonomics and libraries’, by J. G. Fox 
(University of Birmingham). Royal Institution of Naval Architects, 
10 Upper Belgrave Street, SW1. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 

Technical Translation Group meeting. Aslib. 3 p.m. 


Transport and Planning Group/LA Reference, Special and Infor- 
mation Section one-day Conference. Library Association, 7 Ridg- 
mount Street, Wr. 

One-Day Seminar: ‘Computers and the librarian’. Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, WC2. 

Technical Translation Group meeting and sherry party. Aslib. 
4 p.m. 

Aalib Evening Meeting. ‘Administering diffuse collections’, by 
W. Ashworth (Polytechnic of Central London). Royal Institution 
of Naval Architects, 10 Upper Belgrave Street, London SW1. 
§ for 5.30 p.m. 
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New members 


CORPORATE 


VOL. 23, NO. 7 


(specialized Group interests are given after nanes, where 1 elevant) 


Name 


Berk Pharmaceuticals Ltd (Bio, Chem) 

Eaton Yale & Towne Ltd 

E. A. Gibson & Co, Ltd (Eron, Trans) 

Lloyds Pharmace.ticals 

Mundo Gas (UK) Ltd (Chem, Eng, TTG) 

Procon (GB) Ltd (Chem, Eng) 

SPL International 

Twyford Pharmaceuticals 

Uddeholm Ltd 

Woudhuysen Design & Marketing Ltd 
(AVG, Econ, Eltron, Eng, TTO) 

ILEA Media Resources Centre (AVG) 

Institute of Work Study Practitioners 

London University—Queen Elizabeth 
College (AVG. Bro, Chem) 

Natlonal Library of Scotland 

National Research Development 
Corporation 

Direccao dos Services de Economia 

NSW Parliamentary Library (CIG, SSG) 

Library Service Centre 


Institut National des Techniques de la 
Documentation (CIG) 

Hochschule Information Systems Gmbh 
(CIG, Eltron, SSG) 

Studiengruppe fur Systemforschung 

Royal Scientific Society (Aero, Chem, Eson, 


Locality 
Godalming, Surrey 
Wolverhampton 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Birmingham 
London 


London 
London 
London 


Edinburgh 

London 

Loanda, Angola 

Sydney, Australia 

Calgary, Albertas, 
Canada 


Paris 


Hanover, Germany 


Heidelberg, Germany 


Representative 

R. Ridler 

J. A. Bolus 

J. R. Douglas 
Mrs HL Hall 

S. Robinson 

Mrs J. Raudzihs 
C. E. Smith 

Miss G. A. Smart 
R. Burton 

Miss A. J. Czertko 


Mrs S. McColvin 
D. R. Appelbe 
A. G. Quinsee 


M. A. Pegg 

B. Bard 

A. Diogo 

R. L. Cope 
Mrs A. Vaness 
M. de Grolier 


Dr Kroénig 
Di Krauch/Dr Kunz 


Eltron, Eng, TTO) Amman, Jordan M. A. Itayem 

Consejo Nacional de Cienci y Tecnologia Mexico Mrs M. de Bustamente 
INDIVIDUALS 
A. H. Chaplin London Mrs A. E. Schluter Harrow, Middx 
L. V. Chilton Much Hadham, P. T. Stone Lewes, Sussex 
Herts. P. A. Tallentire (Bio) Cheshire 

Mrs B. M. Dumbleton Mrs D. E. Whiteway 

(Chaw) Belfast (CIG) Taunton, Somerset 
J. B. Greenwood Salford, Lancs, E. D. Wiggins (Chem, Felixstowe, 
T. A. King (Bio) Southampton CIG) Suffolk 
J. Knowles (TTG) Prescot, Lancs. Miss E. Palfreyman Darling Point, 
Miss D, J. Lang (CIG) Bromley, Kent. NSW, Australia 
Miss M. F. Locke London M. G. Munday Hong Kong 
R. B. Lorraine (Eng) Bristol J. Harris New York 
A. S, Morrison (TTG) Redditch, Worcs. Miss T. L. Hodges Berkeley, Calif, 
Miss M, P. Ritchie London Mrs G. B, King St Paul, Minnesota 
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Aslib 45th Annual Conference 

In deciding to hold the Annual Conference in Darmstadt, West Germany, 
Aslib saw an opportunity of staging a truly international event—international 
both in its programme and speakers and in the delegatés attending. The generous 
help of FID and NIDER has made it possible to give the conference very wide 
publicity in Europe and further afield and up to now, with registrations coming 
in from Holland, Belgium, West Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, Canada and 
the USA, one can hope that this object will be achieved. 

The advance programme of the Conference gives details of the programme 
and speakers, which include Dr Martin Cremer, Director of the Institut für 
Dokumentationswesen and Wilfred Ashworth, Chief Librarian of the Poly- 
technic of Central London; Brian Edwards of Standard Telecommunication 
Laboratories and Professor Robert Jungk of the Berlin Centre for Futures 
Research; N. E. C. Isotta, Head of Service, ESRO, and C. Pelzer, Director of 
the Division of Scientific and Technical Information, International Atomic 
Energy Agency in Vienna; Donald Bishop, Director of Management Services, 
Department of the Environment; Lindsay Corbett, UKAEA; and Professor 
D. J. de Solla Price of Yale University. Two whole afternoons will be devoted 
to excursions, which range as far afield as Heidelberg, Mannheim, Frankfurt 
and the Rheingau. There will also be time to explore the attractions of Darm- 
stadt, professional and otherwise. One of these is the Hessisches Landesmuseum, 
where natural sciences and the arts—collections of painting, drawing, glass, the 
‘Jugendstil’ of the early years of this century, to name a few—are housed under 
the same toof, and where the Mayor of Darmstadt, the DGD and the IDW will 
entertain delegates to an evening reception on 11th October. 

The value of such a conference goes far beyond the interest of the individual 
papers, distinguished as they are, in allowing an interchange of ideas and 
problems between workers in similar fields where the frontiers of nationalism 
grow less and less. 

For farther information and registration and booking forms, write without 
delay to The Conference Organizer, Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SW1X 
8PL. 


Vice-President of Aslib honoured 

Members will have been pleased to see the name of Dr J. W. Barrett, Director 
of Research and Development of Monsanto Chemicals Ltd and a Vice-President 
of Aslib, in the Birthday Honours List. He was awarded the C.B.E. 

Besides being a Vice-President of Aslib, Dr Barrett is President of the In- 
stitution of Chemical Engineers, a member of the Secretary of State’s Advisory 
Committee on Scientific and Technical Information, and Chairman of the 
Management Board of the United Kingdom Chemical Information Service. He 
was until this year Treasurer of the Chemical Society, and has now been ap- 
pointed President of the new Industrial Division of the larger Chemical Society 
to be formed in 1972 as a result of the plans for a merger of a number of the 
principle UK organizations concerned with chemistry. 

We offer our sincere congratulations to Dr Barrett on this mark of recognition 
of his many contributions to science and industry. 
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Course on teaching methods for librarians and information officets 

Last year Aslib ran, in conjunction with Garnett College, Roehampton, a 
course on teaching methods for librarians and information officers. It was 
designed for people with considerable experience of library or information 
work, but with no experience of teaching, who wanted to impart their know- 
ledge to others whether in staff training schemes, as teachers on Aslib or other 
courses, or in instructing users of their libraries. The course was very successful 
and was much appreciated by all who attended, and it is therefore being repeated 
this year. 

It is a residential course, held in delightful surroundings at Garnett College. 
The course has been changed slightly to include a lecture on the role of the 
library in an educational establishment, by the librarian of the college Mrs J. 
Lovell. The course will be held from 14th to 17th September. The fee for 
residents will be £23 (£18 for members of Aslib). People who live near Roe- 
hampton and do not wish to be residents will be admitted as non-residents for 
a fee of £19 (£15 for members of Aslib). A programme of the course was issued 
with the April issue of Ashb Proceedings. Members wishing to attend should 
write to the Education Officer, 


Professional Appointments Register 

Members and member organizations are encouraged to make the fullest use 
of Aslib’s Professional Appointments Register. Aslib provides a comprehensive 
appointments service whose aim is to put forward suitable candidates for placing 
into professional vacancies in libraries and information services of member 
organizations. 


Candidates for employment: Candidates for employment or change of employment 
should register with Aslib, providing details of qualifications and experience. 
Consideration is given to all experienced information officers, professionally 
qualified librarians, unqualified but experienced library staff and graduates in 
various disciplines wishing to make a career in information work. Overseas 
professional staff seeking temporary appointments may also find the service 
helpful. No fee is charged to candidates either for registration or on appoint- 
ment. 


Prospective employers: The Register is operated by experienced staff who seek to 
match the employer’s requirements with the information about suitable can- 
didates recorded in the Register. The employer makes his short list for interview 
from the details of selected candidates furnished by Aslib. A fee of 5 per cent of 
the first year’s salary is payable by the employer to Aslib whenever an appoint- 
ment is made from among candidates put forward by Aslib. No fee is payable 
if no appointment is made. 


All inguires should be addressed to the Education Officer, Aslib, 3 Belgrave 
Square, London SW1X 8PL. 


Economic and Business Information Group 
In order to reflect more accurately the interests of its members, Aslib’s Econo- 
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mics Group, at its Annual General Meeting on 13th May, adopted the resolution 
to change the name of the Group to the Economic and Business Information 
Group. 


Guide lines for compilers, of research registers in the social sciences 

A limited number of copies of this publication, compiled by a working 
patty of the Aslib Social Sciences Group, are now available from the Group’s 
Honorary Secretary, Miss Joan M. Harvey, School of Librarianship, Lough- 
borough Technical College, Radmoor, Loughborough, Leics. 


Library research 

A seminar on the objectives and administration of library research, organized 
by the Library Association’s Advisory Board on Research, will be held at the 
University of Nottingham on Monday and Tuesday, 20th and 21st September 
1971. 

It is intended for heads of library research units, librarians of larger libraries 
with existing or potential research programmes, senior research workers, 
research administrators and representatives of research fund bodies. 

Among the speakers will be Dr D. J. Urquhart (NLL); Mr E. B. Ceadel 
(Cambridge University Library); Mr B. C. Vickery (Aslib); Mr J. Mills (North- 
Western Polytechnic); Mr J. C. Gray (OSTI; Professor W. L. Saunders 
(University of Sheffield Postgraduate School of Library and Information 
Science) and Mr M. Yelland (Library Association). 

The cost of the seminar is £10. Enquiries should be sent to the Research 
Officer, Library Association, 7 Ridgmount Street, London WC1 7AE. The 
closing date for applications is 27th August, 1971. 


Organizing committee for the British Library 

As foreshadowed in the White Paper “The British Library’ (Cmnd 4572) an 
Organizing Committee has been established to plan the organization of the 
proposed British Library and to develop and co-ordinate its policy. 

The Committee, which met for the first time on 11th June, is under the 
Chairmanship of Lord Eccles, Paymaster General with responsibility for the 
Arts. 


The members are: 


Mr A. L. C. Bullock, MA, FBA Vice-Chancellor, Oxford University 
Mr E. B. Ceadel, ma Librarian, Cambridge University 

Mr S. P. L. Filon, TD, BSC, FLA Librarian, National Central Library 
Mr K. B. Gardner, BA, ALA Principal Keeper, Department of 


Printed Books, British Museum 
Mr H. J. Habakkuk, FR wists, FBA Principal, Jesus College Oxford 
Mr M. W. Hill, ma, ssc(oxon), artc Keeper, National Reference Library 
of Science and Invention 


Mr H. T. Hookway Under Secretary, Department of 
Education and Science 
The Lord Ironside. International Research and Develop- 
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Mr M. B. Line, MA, FLA Librarian, Bath University and leader 
of the National Libraries ADP 
Study 

Mr D. T. Richnell, BA, FLA Director and Goldsmiths’ Librarian, 
London University Library 

Professor G. D. Sims, OBE, MSC, Deputy Vice-Chancellor and Head of 

PHD, DIC, CENg, FIEE the Department of Electronics, 

Southampton University 

Dr T. C. Skeat, FBA Keeper, Department of Manuscripts 
and Egerton Librarian, British 
Museum 

Dr D. J. Urquhart, CBE, FLA Director, National Lending Library 
for Science and Technology 

Mr A. J. Wells, OBE, FLA Managing Editor and Secretary to 
the Council of the British National 
Bibliography Ltd 

Sir John Wolfenden, CBE, MA, pritt Director, British Museum 

Secretary: 

Mr M. L. Herzig Department of Education and Science 

Assistant Secretary: 

Miss V. J. Hearn Department of Education and Science 


The Committee’s terms of reference are: ‘To prepare plans for the organisa- 
tion, staffing and accommodation of the British Library and to co-ordinate 
action by the Department and Institutions involved, with the object of ensuring 
that the organisation comes into being at the earliest date possible as an effective 
going concern.’ 


Mature Registration Scheme: Revision 

The Council of the Library Association has noted that the existing regula- 
tions for the Mature Registration Scheme have made it difficult for mature 
persons holding posts of professional responsibility to obtain a qualification by 
this means because of their inability to attend sufficient courses to complete 
within a reasonable period of time. 

In view of these difficulties the Council has recently agreed to a revision of 
the Scheme whereby in future the major requirement of the Scheme, which is 
still the accumulation of thirty credits, will be met in the main by the submission 
of a series of written papers, each of 5,000 words. Some attendance at short 
courses will also be required, but by no means so many as under the original 
Scheme, details of which were published in the L.A Record in March 1969. 
Exemption credits, which will continue to have an upper limit of six, will 
remain available in respect of wide experience in library/information work and 
knowledge of cognate subjects. 

Those interested in the Scheme are reminded that it offers a means of obtain- 
ing a professional qualification in librarianship, by means other than full-time 
study, to graduates holding degrees from United Kingdom universities or the 
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Council for National Academic Awards, or to holders of other qualifications 
acceptable to the Council of the Library Association as equivalent, who are 
currently employed in a senior post in library or information work. They are 
also reminded that no member under the age of 27 years may enrol as a candi- 
date for Mature Registration. 

Revised regulations are now being drafted and further information may be 
obtained from The Assistant Secretary (GJG) at LA headquarters. All those 
who are already enrolled under the Scheme will be notified of the revised 
regulations and advised of their position in regard to the revised Scheme. 


COMPENDEX Project 

The recently established SDI service, COMPENDEX, based on Engineering 
Index, ig to be run experimentally for one year, and evaluated in a project 
supported by OSTT at the School of Library, Archive and Information Studies 
at University College London. Miss Alexandra Presanis, until recently a 
member of the staff of Aslib Research Department, has been appointed Research 
Associate to carry out the project. 


Cataloguing rules for non-book media 

The Library Association and the National Council for Educational Tech- 
nology (NCET) have established a Committee to compile a unified, standard 
code of practice for the descriptive cataloguing of non-book media in libraries 
and resource centres. Its membership comprises individual experts from a 
number of specialized institutions and resource centres in the UK, including 
representatives from Aslib’s Audio Visual Group: Roger Holman (Chairman 
of the Group), Frances Thorpe (Treasurer), Janet Andrew (Secretary) and 
Helen Harrison (Committee member). 

Much of the recent work in this field has been done by the Canadian Library 
Association and the US Library of Congress, and the new Non-Book Media 
Cataloguing Rules Committee will be co-operating with these bodies to ensure 
that British interests will be incorporated in the international standards that will 
eventually emerge from the work of all three bodies. These standards are likely 
to take shape as a revised section of the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules 
1967 (AACR). The new Committee will, however, produce in the first instance 
a self-contained code of rules that can be adopted without reference to AACR. 

For further information contact Miss Susan Bradford, Secretary of the 
Committee on Cataloguing Rules for Non-Book Media, at the Library Associa- 
tion. 


International Association of Labour History Institutions 

The International Association of Labour History Institutions, which is made 
up of librarians and archivists in the Labour Movement, was formed at a 
meeting held on 7th December 1970. Delegates from Scandinavia, Holland, 
Switzerland, Germany and the UK attended the meeting. 

The aims of the association are: “To foster closer co-operation between 
librarians and archivists working in the Labour Movement. To exchange ideas, 
and material where this is possible. To include members from Trade Unions, 
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Socialist Parties, Co-operative organisations and other organisations whose main 
interest is the Labour Movement.’ 

The membership fee is £2.00. Further details are obtainable from the Secret- 
ary, Mrs I. Wagner, c/o the Labour Party, Transport House, Smith Square, 
London SW1. 


Image storage and transmission systems 

The 24th Meeting of the Technical Information Panel of AGARD (Advisory 
Group for Aerospace Research and Development) will be held on 9th September 
1971, at the Norwegian Institute of Paper Research, Oslo, and will discuss the 
theme: ‘Image storage and transmission systems for the dissemination of 
information.’ Leading authorities from the NATO nations will present papers 
on a number of aspects of this theme, including image transfer, image con- 
version, image transmission, image display, and Computer Output on Micro- 
film (COM). 

Attendance at the meeting is by invitation only and is normally limited to 
citizens of the NATO nations. Anyone in the UK who wishes to attend should 
apply to: Mr S. C. Schuler, UK Member, Technical Information Panel, Tech- 
nology Reports Centre, Station Square House, St Mary Cray, Orpington, 
Kent BR; 3RE. (Tel. Orpington 32111, ext. 35). Those in other NATO 
countries should apply to their own AGARD National Delegate or Panel 
Member for an invitation. 


Seminar on user needs 

A residential seminar, entitled ‘New perspectives 1971: discovering and 
satisfying user needs’, is being organized by the College of Librarianship 
Wales, to be held at the College from 13th to 16th September 1971. The aim of 
of the seminar is to offer to young librarians, many of whom are now in positions 
of responsibility, the opportunity to learn of and discuss those aspects of 
librarianship, including new ideas developed since they left college, that they 
now encounter in their daily work. 

The papers will be directed towards practical discussion of working situations 
and will be concerned with what has been done, what can be done, and what is 
worth doing in order to discover and satisfy user needs. Speakers will include 
Geoffrey Ford, David Batty, Denis Grogan and Tony Foskett. 

Application forms and further details are obtainable from the Liaison and Train- 
ing Officer, College of Librarianship Wales, Llandbadarn Fawr, Aberystwyth. 


International Food Information Service 

International Food Information Service has recently announced a number of 
secondary services using material published in Food Science and Technology 
Abstracts. FST.A covers over 1,200 primary journals in food science and 
technology and the number of abstracts has increased from 12,000 in volume 1 
to 16,500 in volume 3. 

The secondary services to be made available include: 

1. Magnetic tapes—containing all the information published in FST.A. The 

cost of leasing twelve monthly tapes is about £700. 
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2. Current awareness—teferences, abstracts, etc. can be supplied up to two 
months ahead of publication of FSTA. 

3. Retrospective search service—‘state-of-the-art’ searches will cost from £5—£7.50 
per volume of FSTA searched. 

4. Food Annotated Bibliographies (F.ABs)—six F_ABs have already been pub- 
lished, bringing together recent abstracts on specialized topics in food 
science and technology. 

Further details about these secondary services can be obtained from: Inter- 
national Food Information Service, Commonwealth Bureau of Dairy Science 
and Technology, Shinfield, Reading RGz 9AT (telephone: Reading 883895). 


Welwyn Hall Research Association—Abstracts Service 

Welwyn Hall Research Association, whose research interests cover the fields 
of Lime, Whiting and Colloid Science, Calcium Silicate Bricks and Building 
Technology and Powder Technology, have begun to use a card system for their 
monthly Abstracts Service. This system replaces the journal format of the 
Digest, now no longer published by the Association. 

An average of 1,500 6 x 4 inch cards are produced each year, and the charge to 
non-members for this service is {10 p.a. A back-up photocopying and loan 
service is also available. Further information is obtainable from the Librarian, 
Mrs M. G. Clarke, at the Welwyn Hall Research Association, Church Street, 
Welwyn, Herts. 


Information service on industrial health and safety 

A new information service on topics concerned with health and safety in 
industry was recently introduced by Data Retrieval Limited. Called Buck's 
Safety Management AID (Augmented Index and Digest), it will initially take the 
form of a bi-monthly publication presenting the latest published information on 
matters relating to occupational health, industrial satety, loss prevention and 
fire protection. Each issue will have two main sections: a KWIC (Keyword-in- 
Context) index to recently published articles, books and reports; and a classified 
guide to the index. 

The cost of the service will be £15 per annum. Further details from: John 
Buck, Data Retrieval Limited, 370 Harold Road, Hastings, Sussex. 


Latest volumes of UDC 

Seven new sections of the Universal Decimal Classification have recently 
been published by the British Standards Institution. 

These are: BS 1000(32) Polities (80p); BS 1000(64) Home Economics (£1.20) ; 
BS 1000(66/66.09) Chemical and related industries. Chemical technology (£1.40); 
BS 1000(336) Finance. Public Finance. Customs, banking and monetary system (£1); 
BS 1000(666) Glass and allied industries. Ceramics, clay and allied industries. Gypsum , 
lime, cement and allied industries (£1.40); BS 1000(676) Pulp and paper industry. 
Production of pulp, paper and board (£x). 

Copies of these volumes are obtainable from the BSI Sales Branch, ror 
Pentonville Road, London Ni 9ND. 
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Library medals awards 

Three Library Association medals, the Bestezman Medal for a bibliography, 
the McColvin Medal for a work of reference, and the Wheatley Medal for an 
outstanding index, were presented at a special reception held at the LA on 25th 
May. 

The Besterman Medal was awarded to Enghsh P, literature, If J9—1900, 
by J. F. Arnott and J. W. Robinson (Society for Theatre Research). Commended 
in this section was a bibliography compiled by the Economic Research Unit of 
the Board of Trade, in collaboration with the Board of Trade Library, entitled 
Competition, monopoly and restrictive practices (HMSO) (see brief review in July 
1970 issue of Proceedings, p. 305). 

The McColvin Medal for a reference work was awarded to Councils, com- 
mittees, and boards: a handbook of advisory, consultative, executive and similar bodies 
in British public life, edited by I. G. Anderson and published by CBD Research 
Ltd (see brief review in October 1970 issue, p. 478). 

The recipient of the Wheatley Medal was E. L. C. Mullins, Librarian of the 
Royal Historical Society, for his index to 4 guide to the historical and archaeological 
publications of Societies in England and Wales 1901~1933 (University of London, 
Athlone Press, 1968). 

For further information, contact Mr M. Yelland, Research Officer, Library 
Association, 7 Ridgmount Street, London WC 7AE. 


People and places 

MR P. HARVARD-WILLIAMS, at present Librarian at Queen’s University Belfast, 
has been appointed Director of the Library School at the University of Ottawa. 
Mr Harvard-Williams has been Librarian at Queen’s University since 1961 and 
was also, until last October, Director of the School of Library and Information 
Studies. He is also a Vice-President of the International Federation of Library 
Associations (FLA) and Vice-President and Chairman of Council of the 
Library Association. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 13th edition. 
Edited by Jaques Cattell Press. Temple (Arizona): Cattell; New York: 
Bowker, 1970. 659 pp. $43.50. (ISBN o 8352 0237 2) 


As in previous editions, the listings in this valume are limited to non-govern- 
mental laboratories devoted to fundamental and applied research, including 
development of products and processes. Most of the laboratories included in 
this edition are owned and operated by industrial firms, but some university, 
foundation and co-operative laboratories that have separate research facilities 
are also listed. For the first time in this directory coverage has been expanded to 
include organizations engaged in investigations in the social and behavioural 
fields. 

This edition alphabetically lists 5,237 laboratories, representing the efforts of 
3,115 organizations. In general, basic content of individual entries follows the 
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same pattern established in previous editions. Each entry includes the name- 
and address of the company and divisions or subsidiaries which are involved in 
research; names and addresses of laboratories; names and titles of chief admini- 
strative and research executives; the number of professional staff with doctoral 
degrees; and the number of employees in each field of research and develop- 
ment with the number of doctorates in each discipline. Listings also give a 
description of each laboratory’s chief research activity. This edition has excluded 
details of whether research and development is performed for the parent com- 
pany only or also for others, and the major activity of the company is no longer 
indicated. 

Each entry is now numbered and this is a useful addition to the directory. 
However, the typeface is smaller and the general arrangement of entries makes 
them less clear than in previous editions. 

The subject index, absent from the previous edition, is an important guide to 
the main research activities of each laboratory. Also of value are the personnel 
index (which includes senior research personnel not listed by name in the 
main entries as well as personnel included in the main section) and the geogra- 
phical index. 


MILLARD, PATRICIA, comp. Trade Associations and Professional Bodies of the 
United Kingdom. sth edition (revised and enlarged). Oxford: Pergamon 
Press, 1971. 469 pp. £6.00. (SBN 08 016596 6) 


The fourth edition of this publication appeared in 1968. It covers trade asso- 
ciations, qualifying bodies, learned societies, research associations and other 
organizations which represent the ‘interests and welfare’ of any trade industry 
ot professional sector. Regular amendment lists are to be published. 

In most cases the only information given about each organization is the name, 
address and telephone number; a brief annotation is included if the subject 
interest of the body is not obvious from the title. An asterisk indicates if the 
address of the organization is likely to change before the next edition of the 
directory appears. 

As in previous editions, the directory is divided into three sections: (i) 
alphabetical list of trade associations and professional bodies; (ii) chambers of 
commerce, trade, industry and shipping; junior chambers of commerce arranged 
geographically; (iti) United Kingdom offices of international associations, 
arranged alphabetically with a subject index. 


PENROSE ANNUAL 1971. Vol. 64. Edited by Herbert Spencer. London: Lund 
Humphries, 1971. £5 cloth (SBN 75331 290 7); £3.50 paper (SBN 85331 289 
3). 

The introductory Survey chapter somewhat dramatically sets the scene for 
the graphic arts: ‘It was a year of breakthroughs in printing technology. For the 
British printing and newspaper industry, 1970 was also one of the more difficult 
years ever suffered, even if in some ways one of the more hopeful. .. . It was the 
year in which 3M announced its Driographic plate, which is lithography 
without water [the Annual contains a full-scale article by its inventor, J. L. 
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Curtin]. Two systems for solventless inks were introduced. Water-based inks 
were announced for gravure. A new electronic scanner producing screened 
separations was developed which uses a digital computer. ...’ 

The Annual contains twenty-four contributions of which eight have a 

direct bearing on documentation and are therefore worth noting here: 

Garsed, E. B. (National Cash Register). “Microfilming microfilm: a photochro- 
mic process.’ The uses of PCMI. 

Beverley, J. (Westminster Press). “Typewriters to the rescue.’ Some of the 
disadvantages of photocomposition and webb-offset. 

Carlick, D. J. “The suncure system.’ Ultra-violet drying of inks and coatings 
in milliseconds. This new American development is now at the field- 
testing stage. 

Wallis, L. W. (Crosfield Electronics, Phototypesetting Division). “Typesetting 
metamorphosis.’ An analysis of the computer-controlled typesetting 
installations at some seventy-eight British plants, as at October 1970. 

Winser, A. D. Inveresk’s Northfleet Mills). ‘A look at paper.’ A review of 
significant breakthroughs in recent years. 

Whitaker, D. (J. Whitaker & Sons). ‘Book listing by computer.’ The produc- 
tion of the Whitaker bibliographies and book trade papers. 

Cooper, D. L. and Nield, C. D. (PIRA). “Printing and computers: the chang- 
ing scene.’ An assessment of the available equipment and its proper use for 
the printer. 


RODGERS, FRANK. Serial publications in the British Parliamentary Papers, 
1900-1968: a bibliography. Chicago: American Library Association, 1971. 
146 pp. $7.50. (ISBN o 8389 0086 o) 

This book sets out to identify and list, by agency responsible, the serials that 
have appeared in the House of Commons Sessional Papers between 1900 and 
1968. It seems a surprisingly slim volume, however, when one considers the 
number of publications over these years which must form its potential content. 

Its selectivity necessitates its use largely in conjunction with other indexes, 
such as the HMSO catalogue, Government publications, and the General indexes, 
especially since House of Commons Paper numbers, for example, are not 
quoted. 

In the main sequence, agencies—except for those of Eire and Northern 
Ireland, which are treated separately from the main sequence but in the same 
section following it—are listed alphabetically, often with a useful brief descrip- 
tion of their historical development. Title entries are given alphabetically under 
their issuing agencies, and numbered consecutively. Each entry may include 
title, volume and date; notes about the title; parliamentary and non-parliamen- 
tary publication; and reference to the General indexes by subject heading. There 
is a combined subject and agency index, referring to the running numbers of the 
entries, 

A large part of the introduction is devoted to a description of the Sessional 
Papers themselves and indexes and guides to British Government publications, 
and this description alone should be found useful. 
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In its place amongst other guides and indexes to British Government publi- 
cations, this book should prove helpful to anyone who needs to identify such 
publications. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANISATION and 

THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC UNIONS. UNISIST: synopsis of 

the feasibility study on a world science information system. Paris: Unesco, 

1971. 92 pp. Free. 

A Unesco/ICSU Central Committee to study the feasibility of a world science 
information system was set up in 1967, the British representatives being Dr H. 
Coblans, Aslib, and Dr H. T. Hookway, Department of Education and Science, 
and the results of their four year study are contained in the final report of the 
Committee, published by Unesco in 1970, of which this is a summarized version. 

The Committee set up a number of Working Groups to study such problem 
areas as internationally accepted abstracting forms and procedures; evaluation 
and compaction of scientific information; research needs of a world system; 
language problems in transferring scientific information; specific problems of 
developing countries; and bibliographical description. These problems are 
discussed and brought together in the final report which concludes that a world 
scientific information system is not only feasible but necessary if the future infor- 
mation needs of world scientists are to be met. 

The synopsis outlines the developments leading up to the UNISIST study, 
sets out the proposed programme for encouraging and developing the volun- 
tary co-operation on which the idea rests, lists twenty-two specific recommenda- 
tions for achieving the desired objectives, and attempts to show the benefits 
which would ensue from such a system. 

The report is, in fact, a blue print for the creation of a more rational system 
for exploiting and developing world resources of information in science and 
technology. UNISIST, however, is more than just a feasibility study. It is an 
attempt to re-afirm the philosophy of unrestricted interchange of scientific 
information by devising means for overcoming the barriers to effective inter- 
change, using modern communications technology and the present world-wide 
movement towards increased international co-operation as tools for developing 
an optimum system of information transfer, at a cost which society is prepared to 


pay. 


WASSERMAN, PAUL and others, eds. Statistics sources: a subject guide to data on 
industrial, business, social, educational, financial, and other topics for the 
United States and selected foreign countries. Revised third edition. Detroit: 
Gale Research Co., 1971. 647 pp. $27.50. 


This third edition of Statistics sources sets out fundamentally to identify the 
primary sources of national and international statistical data available: publica- 
tions, and sometimes organizations. As well as updating the 1965 edition, this 
volume, according to the publisher, adds 3,000 new subject classifications, 
primarily in international statistical information, and is 50 per cent larger than 
the second edition. Also included in this edition is a selected bibliography of key 
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statistical sources, waich is an annotated list of important general statistical 
compendia in the Enzlish language. 

However, it appears that for countries other than the USA which are included, 
almost every source of statistics given is the United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 
with no acknowledgement to the national statistics from which the UN Yearbook 
is compiled. For the UK, for example, the UN Yearbook is the only source given 
for statistics for every subheading listed. Admittedly, the Yearbook has been 
comprehensively indexed, but this in no way justifies the exclusion of a large 
number of other posrible sources. 
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The Fifth Aslib Annual Lecture 
delivered by 
HERBERT COBLANS 


CHAIRMAN: SIR JOHN WOLFENDEN, CBE 


Senate House, University of London, 9th June 1971 


THOSE OF US who look back on a lifetime of work in librarianship, docu- 
mentation and education—what is nowadays called communication—are often 
tempted to try to define our terms, Subconsciously we are probably trying to 
separate the sheep from the goats. Precision in terminology is necessary, 
especially in the sciences. But what I am going to talk about is more akin to the 
arts. I would like to take a more general, broader view of our function, our 
stake in the continuity and the quality of civilization as a whole. 

Our stock-in-trade can be simply described—words packaged in documents. 
These documents, and they include all forms of recording, are stored in libraries, 
and it is by the quality of the description of their contents that they are made 
usable. More and more we are beginning to understand how difficult this is, 
how little we know about the laws of this ‘description’. In and around this 
complex process we have built up a sort of theology—we believe in many gods, 
major, minor and, of course, false ones. With the concession that bias and 
prejudice are hard to avoid, I shall state my credo, but I would like to think that 
it is shared by a fair number of my colleagues. The major ones are: the word and 
the literacy it implies, the primacy of information, knowledge as a common 
heritage and free for all, and order. The minor ones include tradition, the ‘user’, 
the author and standardization. Some of the false ones are: the unique system 
universally applicable, the perfect meta-language which will solve all indexing 
problems, and probably the machine. 

There is bound to be some conflict between major and minor, as for example 
between standardization of routines and the standardization of natural language. 
Standardization is an absolute priority but only in matters mechanical (intellec- 
tually trivial levels) and administrative. Clearly we sin against the spirit of an 
industrialized society, with its efficiency through mass production and inter- 
changeability, by condoning the folly of the confusion in microforms, by accepting 
the anarchy of commercial enterprise which ensures that no compatibility 
exists between the various codes and practices in data processing. Or to come 
nearer home, how can we justify the insistence on individualistic local catalogu- 
ing rules which ensure that the same book is expensively catalogued de novo in 
academic libraries all over the world? 
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Switzerland is an example of a country which maintains a good measure of 
low-level standardization, but not in language. The problem is how to achieve 
the right compromise between Asisser-faire and planning. Above all, as a profes- 
sion we must steadfastly oppose the shallow materialism that makes a philo- 
sophy out of taxes on knowledge, public enlightenment and education. The fact 
that a small country like Switzerland has four oficial languages (and a number 
of'additional variants)* is very significant. 

Natural language should not and cannot be standardized. Any such attempts 
would be treason against the human spirit, and, of course, it would not work. 
Just as nature has evolved in a panoply of forms (which man has all too often 
succeeded in making extinct) so speech is the evolving characteristic of man in 
all his glorious diversity—what Shaw in Pygmalion called ‘the divine gift of 
articulate speech’. That implies a multiplicity of growing and changing lan- 
guages. Esperanto, or any other artificially standardized language, can only 
function as a common language of communication at a very inadequate level. 

Perhaps the most valuable insights into the problems of information retrieval 
came with the growing understanding of the key role of natural language in the 
fifties and the early sixties, undoubtedly stimulated by the pioneering work of 
Cleverdon and his team in the Aslib Cranfield Project. Already in an address given 
in 1938 Niels Bohr,? the great Danish theoretical physicist, had pointed out that: 

‘As regards reason compared with instinct, it is above all essential to realise that no proper 


human thinking is imaginable without the use of concepts framed in some language which 
every generation has to learn anew.’ 


In the post-War period the euphoric impact of computer achievements was 
both salutary and seriously misleading. It has introduced, if only by negative 
influence, a flowering in the discipline of linguistics and once again ‘language’ 
and ‘mind’ have become closely linked, especially in the work of Chomsky,3 in 
contrast to the more behaviouristic school of B. F. Skinner,4 also at Harvard. 
In a recent book Chomsky? has stated that: 


‘,..@0 appreciable investment of time, energy and money in the use of computers for 
linguistic research .. . has not provided any significant advance in our understanding of the 
use or nature of language,’ 


On the other hand, it would probably be fair to say that the rigour demanded in 
the handling of textual material in a computer has shown up large gaps in 
linguistic studies, especially in syntactics and semantics. 
“Honesty forces us to admit that we are as far today as Descartes was three centuries ago from 
understanding just what enables a human to speak in a way that is innovative, free from 
stimulus control and also appropriate and coherent.’ 
If Chomsky’s contentions are correct, they have far-reaching consequences for 
machine translation, automatic indexing and ‘free text searching’. 


* Julian Huxley in his Memories! records a fascinating example of such variants in bird song: 
‘As we tramped round the estate I heard an unfamiliar song: I went off with my binoculars and 
discovered that it was a common chaffinch, singing in what might be called a local dialect. 
(These local song-forms are handed down by tradition, -he young birds remembering their 
parents’ song-type when they start singing next spring.) The Africans were delighted to find 
that British birds, like African tribes, have their own dialects.’ 
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A very instructive insight into the problem, particularly in its implications 
for computerized information retrieval, was provided a few years ago by A. G. 
Octtinger,5 Professor of Linguistics at Harvard University. He examines the 
simple and apparently unequivocal sentence: 


Time flies like an arrow 


and shows that there are three possible syntactical structures, and therefore 
three entirely different meanings for this statement. 


ADJECTIVE NOUN VERB NOUN ADVERB 


I. Time flies like an arrow 
2. “Time flies like an arrow 
3; Time flies like an arrow 


(To clarify the meaning of each of these sentences a rough French translation 
follows: 

1. Le temps s’envole comme une fèche. 

2. Les mouches (genus) Temps aiment une flèche. 

3. Chronométrer, avec la rapidité d'une flèche, les mouches.) 


He goes on to say that: 


‘No techniques now known can deal effectively with semantic problems of this kind. 
Research in the field is continuing in the hope that some form of man-machine interaction 
can yield both practical results and further insights into the deepening mystery of natural 
language. We do not yet know how people understand language, and our machine procedures 
barely do child’s work in an extraordinarily cumbersome way.’ 


While the vigour and variability of natural language defies standardization, 
and hence automation, it is our privilege as documentalists to live with it, our 
responsibility to elucidate it, and to campaign against its abuses. It is particu- 
larly instructive to collect examples of living language, and in recent years there 
has grown up a rich crop of such cross-fertilization between English and 
French, English and German, etc. Thus, recently, the publication ofa new French 
dictionary led to an inspired invention. For some time the famous Lfrré, the 
French OED, has in effect been displaced by the seven-volume Robert. Now (in 
1969) they have issued a one-volume version—/e petit Robert, and obviously it is 
known as ‘ls mini Bob’ | 

Another example would be the idiomatic translation of new and evolving 
concepts. The French are supposed to have a saying: ‘A translation is like a 
woman: if faithful, it is not beautiful, and if beautiful, not faithful.’ Well, I have 
come actoss a ‘translation’ which is both delightful and faithful to the national 
temper of France. Their version of ‘work to rule’ is ‘grève du gèle, which one 
might render roughly as a ‘strike with excessive fervour’. Such is the genius of 
language, and inevitably the computer remains illiterate in the face of it. Or more 
correctly, it is not the computer but rather our inability to devise algorithms 
which can analyse language and simulate its generation. 

Above all, within the English language, even in our own field, new terms, 
both good and bad, are continually being coined. A topical one is ‘anti-preprint’. 
It appeared in 1970 in a new periodicalé with the title ‘Preprints in particles and 
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fields and anti-prepricts’. The anti-preprint section contains the bibliographical 
references to the published versions of former preprints. Thus we have come 
full circle and I offer a new definition of a periodical: ‘A periodical is a collection 
of anti-preprints.” But seriously, the anti-preprint is a real contribution to the 
relief of the bibliographical confusion which the widespread and haphazard 
distribution of preprints has caused. 

If a common language of communication is rot a meaningful aim, are there 
any viable solutions in the real world, where technology is fast eliminating the 
traditional frontiers, both linguistic and political? Clearly there are no unique 
and simple solutions. At best, we can foster a few of the great languages of 
human discourse. The choice tends to be inevitable rather than equitable— 
English, French or Spanish, Russian, and very soon Chinese. These will 
probably be increasingly accepted as the languages of international exchange. 
Each national group with a ‘local’ language could then choose at least one 
international language as i¢s ‘switching language’. (Such unusual peoples as the 
Dutch and the Scandinavians would probably continue to handle a number of 
European languages.) 

This would mean tkat the main tools of documentation, the forms of informa- 
tion transfer, need only be standardized in a few key languages. Then it would 
be up to each local language group to make the necessary arrangements for 
linking with its chosen international language. Of course it must be realized 
that this would stir up powerful political and psychological forces, as language 
has always been both an instrument of rapprochement and of ‘cultural imperialism’, 
The newer media of mass communications have only aggravated this further. 
The best safeguard is that the number of international languages should not be 
restricted too much. However, each new one added enormously increases the 
burden of translation concordance and interpretation. 

The implications for the documentalist who has to ensure access to the subject 
content of documents are basic and far-reaching. From the language of the orig- 
inal document there must always be an analysis and conversion to the meta- 
language (standardized description) of indexing and classification systems. Our 
present techniques ars still rather crude approximations—alphabetical subject 
headings, hierarchical classification schedules, co-ordinate indexing, citation 
indexing, etc. The great hope since the fifties, especially in technical and indus- 
trial libraries, has been that the computer would provide the answer, be it by 
automatic indexing or by what is now called ‘free text searching’. I shall be 
discussing this question in more detail later. 


II 
It is just about ten years ago that a Canadian Professor of English issued a book, 
The Gutenberg galaxy, which we as librarians must take seriously, particularly as 
its author has achieved the fame (or the notoriety) of a modern Spengler. 
Marshall McLuhan? has become a much quoted prophet and he is certainly a 
master of the striking half-truth and the dogmatic overstatement, not least in 
the areas that are relevant to the ‘word’ (especially in its spoken form) and the 
‘document’, None the less, two such perceptive and critical writers as J. Miller8 
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and G. Steiner concede that his insights, though often based on doubtful 
history or bad theory, are stimulating; and that he is helping to provoke the 
literary Establishment into a re-examination of such fundamental questions as: 


What is a book? 
How do we read? . 
What is the function of literature ? 


Therefore it might be useful to consider some of McLuhan’s aphorisms, 
particularly those that relate to our field and express in more extreme language 
what many of the ‘machine’ men and the ‘futurologists’ are saying in their own 
way: 


(a) The medium is the message. 

(b) One can consider language as a technical medium which exists inde- 
pendently of the mind which uses it.* 

(c) The phonetic alphabet began the fatal dissociation between the senses. 
Most civilized people are crude and numb in their perceptions, compared 
with the hyperaesthesia of oral and auditory cultures. For the eye has none 
of the delicacy of the ear. 

(d) By translating a// aspects of the world into the code-language of one sense 
only—the reading eye—the printing press has hypnotized and fragmented 
Western consciousness.9 

(e) The Roman Empire crumbled because supplies of papyrus from Egypt 
were cut off. 

(f) ‘Authorship’—in the sense we know it today, individual intellectual 
effort related to the book as an economic commodity—was practically 
unknown before the advent of print technology. Medieval scholars were 
indifferent to the precise identity of the ‘books’ they studied. In turn they 
rarely signed even what was clearly their own... The invention of printing 
did away with anonymity, fostering ideas of literary fame and the habit of 
considering intellectual effort as private property.7° (McLuhan’s explana- 
tion of copyright is very relevant. It is no accident that the computer 
storage and publication of information, on-line ‘dialogue’ with computers 
through terminals, has led to the most serious crisis in the law of copyright 
in this century.) 


But it is in his insistence on the medium that the essence of his approach lies. 
For him the technology of communication determines the way people think, 
behave and see the world. He implies that the microphone, the radio, and more 
recently, television and computers are making the book, the periodical, the 
learned paper, obsolete—and he would add ‘good riddance’. Similar warnings 
have come from the computer experts. Thus a former director of research at 
IBM, J. C. R. Licklider,!9 in his book Libraries of the future, stated the case for 
‘non-libraties’ of ‘non-books’. An earlier, though related misconception was 
very fashionable in the sixties—conventional libraries are heading towards 2 
breakdown, engulfed in a literature explosion. 


* This formulation of McLuhan doctrine by Muller is typical of his assumptions. 
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The early demise of such vestigial relics as the book has often been prophesied: 


‘Books will soon be obsolete in the schools. Scholars will be instructed through the eye. It is 
possible to teach every branch of human knowledge with the motion picture. Our school 
system will be completely changed in ten years,’!! 


That was Thomas Alva Edison writing in 1913. (Essentially what McLuhan has 
done is to add the ear to the eye as manifested in the medium of television.) 
There is little doubt that the central position of the book as educator in a 
humanistic sense is being eroded. In a series of articles which appeared in The 
Times Literary Supplement on. the “The future of the book’, Steiner pointed out 
that recent estimates put the literacy of over 50 per cent of adults in the USA at 
the level of 12-year olds. In other words, we are facing a growing sub-literacy 
in Western culture.* (In the other world of the developing countries, illiteracy 
is actually growing both relatively and absolutely.) Steiner quotes the rather 
special example of France with its old tradition of the personal book collection. 
A 1969 survey established that the per capita consumption of books is of the 
order of one per year, indicating a sharply declining readership. But all this does 
not make the book redundant-—it shifts the emphasis from hard back to paper 
back, from ownership to borrowing. Public libraries in the UK still lend 
approximately 500 million books per year.12 

Of course, for the forward-looking enthusiasts the book was never fully ‘with 
it anyway—they are more concerned with the periodical. For more than thirty 
years the question has been repeatedly asked: Is journal publication 
obsolescent 713 14 During the past ten years we have had some very revealing 
user studies. The research projects of the American Psychological Association!s5 
on the structure of formal and informal communication of the literature of 
psychology have provided very relevant results. They showed that just over 
80 per cent of communication between research workers lies outside the 
scientific paper. In other words, the average psychologist gets less than 20 per 
cent of his ideas and information from reading his literature. This more than 
confirms what has long been suspected—scientists in general do not read, they 
talk. It also explains the rather depressing statistical fact that, on average, each 
scientific paper is referred to, i.e. cited, only once per annum in its useful lifetime. 

None the less, this does not mean that the periodical as a form of publication 
1s becoming obsolete. As long as human perception (our animal physiology) and 
the way in which scientists work remain much the same, the scientist, the 
scholar will depend on the orderly presentation of new information. The history 
of the periodical bears this out. Ziman!6 has put this point rather delightfully: 


Tt is extraordinary to consider that the general form of a scientific paper has changed less, 
in nearly 300 years, than any other class of literature except the bedroom farce.’ 


Those who see this problem purely as one of collection, storage and com- 
munication, for which the computer can certainly provide efficient solutions, 
are neglecting the essential nature of learning and research. What is the differ- 
ence between a learned periodical and a collection of papers, stored in a com- 


t A tendency which McLuhan would probably welcome. 
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puter, on tap to anyone who is prepared to learn the rules of on-line dialogue? 
The contents of a scientific periodical are controlled and modified by those who 
produce the knowledge, the scientists themselves. Above all, they co-operate 
within the framework of the traditions of the learned society with its editors and 
its referees. The final result of all this intellectual effort (correction, clarification, 
condensation) is a published paper, easier to read, to understand and to use. It 
has become the first step in the transmutation of information into that recorded 
knowledge which is continually re-appraised and slowly matures into the con- 
sensus which is scientific thought at any given moment. 

It is not so much how the subject content of a periodical can be efficiently 
rettieved!7—-the vast arena of conflict which I should like to call ‘Cleverdonia’. 
Rather the formal paper, as presented in the published periodical and later evalu- 
ated in the annual review, is an essential part of the discipline of confrontation 
with one’s own peers as critics. In this way, data and information become 
knowledge and understanding—alchemy becomes chemistry! 


Tit 


While insisting that it is not the medium but rather the content that matters, I 
want to stress that organization or order is what makes the content meaningful, 
The often quoted example of Copernicus illustrates this point.18 Essentially he 
made sense out of the complex helices of Ptolemy by moving the origin of the 
co-ordinate system—a revolutionary insight. As has been rightly said, the 
organization is the information. It is thus not an accident that the creation of 
order has always been and will remain one of our major aims. Classification is 
a basic part of that order. 

It is true that we happen to be in a temporary phase where classification is 
rather a ‘dirty’ word, especially among information scientists. They are, of 
course, obsessed with the fascinating problems of information retrieval from 
sets of documents, as collected in large technical libraries. Admittedly the use of 
the words of a natural language in automatic text processing—indexing with 
computers—is very attractive, as it promises reduction of costs by eliminating a 
number of expensive information specialists and benefiting from international 
sharing by exchanging magnetic tapes. But in the long run, I am convinced that 
hierarchical classification must be part of the training and the conceptual frame- 
work of librarians and documentalists. Each generetion must organize know- 
ledge broadly in a meaningful way, preferably in some internationally accept- 
able form, if they are to be able to serve their clients properly. Excessive speciali- 
zation on the one hand, and the growth of border disciplines on the other hand, 
make this even more imperative. 

In the history of documentation there is a periodic change of emphasis as to 
how much intellectual effort must be applied to recognize patterns of order and 
thus obtain efficient retrieval. Present research, above all the work of Cleverdon!9 
and Salton29, point to: 

t.. the surprising conclusion... that, on the average, the simplest indexing procedures 


which identify a given document or query by a set of terms... , obtained from the document 
or query texts are also the most effective.’2¢ 
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This means that the single term (the word) is more effective than the concept as 
an indexing device. Also it greatly favours the computer approach, where single 
words can be handled more effectively than com>osite headings. There is grow- 
ing evidence to suggest that automatic indexing methods are no longer inferior 
to manual means; actually both are equally inefficient in extracting the docu- 
ments relevant to a particular question. But since searching for words in titles of 
articles involves less intellectual effort, it can be done fairly easily by program- 
ming a computer. In terms of cost/benefit, this explains why ‘free text searching’ 
has become so popular. Thus very recent studies in Oxford by Lynch and 
Smith?! have compared the computer service of the Chemical Society (University 
of Nottingham) based on the magnetic store of Chemical Titles, with a manual 
search of the literature. They found that more than 90 per cent of desired 
information can be retrieved mechanically at a level satisfactory for most 
commercial and scientific purposes. 

Particularly in certain subjects, like chemistry and law, where texts contain a 
high proportion of fairly standardized words, usually rich in information content, 
this approach seems to be worthwhile for large technical units with narrowly 
defined subject interests. As a solution of the indexing problem for the whole 
range of the bibliographical record, the computer technique remains crude, 
makeshift and inadequate in my view. 

More hopeful are the ideas worked out in an indexing technique which uses 
controlled terms and faceted classification in full association. Jean Aitchison22 
calls this retrieval language tool the “Thesaurofacet’. It is interesting but not 
surprising to see how all the efforts during the past twenty-five years to eliminate 
classification are ending up in hierarchy coming back in a hidden form or, as in 
this case, quite openly. Admittedly it requires human indexers to assign index 
terms and so will cost more in comparison, when computer costs fall further, as 
they are bound to do. However, it must be accepted once and for all that, if 
scientific research and tecknological applications are worthwhile, then the cost 
of recording the results in documents and making their contents adequately 
accessible by subject is basically just as important as the original research, and 1s 
part of the cost of that research. 

Another interesting development is the project of the Groupe d’Etude sur 
Information scientifique of the CNRS working under J.-C. Gardin in Marseilles. 
(Since 1965 a number of international meetings have been arranged.) The 
Groupe has compiled an outline Intermediate Lexicon for information science, 
which would permit the conversion of indexing terms in one system to a 
different one; e.g. from the keywords of a thesaurus A to a list of subject head- 
ings B, or thesaurus F in French to thesaurus E in English. This would depend 
on the viability of an intermediate indexing lanzuage,23 which would have to 
resolve a range of semantic ambiguities and hierarchical incompatibilities. Its 
value, in reducing wasteful duplication and profiting from international sharing 
of the indexing load, would be considerable. Thus subject analysis and indexing 
carried out by one centre could be taken up (‘translated’) into the retrieval 
language of another centre, anywhere else in the world. OSTI has provided a 
grant for the testing of such a principle at the School of Librarianship of the 
Polytechnic of North London. 
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IV 
So far computers have not been as effective as was originally hoped for in the 
more ‘intellectual’ aspects of information retrieval; the achievements under- 
standably are mainly in the mechanization of administrative routines, house- 
keeping in libraries and in printing. But on the other hand, their potentialities can 
hardly be over-estimated and their impact on social organization could produce 
a structure very different from our own. 

Technically, that is in terms of hardware, it is quite feasible for all types of 
recorded information, the contents of documents, images, sound, stored in one 
computer centre, to be transmitted at high speeds to libraries, schools, even 
individual homes anywhere in the world. Within an average-sized country the 
telephone lines can be the channel. For very long distances it would be done 
through communication satellites.24 Since that memorable day, the 6th of April 
1965, when the first satellite of this kind ‘Early Bird” was launched at Cape 
Kennedy, the number of words that can be transmitted through a microwave 
channel has increased to something like 4 million per minute. 

It is not too fanciful (see Martin and Norman,?5 The computerized society) to 
think of the Post Office towers that carry these microwave antennae as the 
symbol of our electronic age, dwarfing the Gothic spires and the Eiffel towers 
of the nineteenth century. However, the question we should be asking is, how 
can we use such power to communicate, to what purpose, and for whom? As 
always in human affairs, technology must be related in a meaningful way to the 
facts of life: usefulness, costs, maintenance and reliability, standardization and 
intelligibility. To maintain such a world network there would have to be a large- 
scale re-organization of existing, and a creation of new, national information 
services at the broadcasting and the receiving ends. This would presuppose an 
investment in man power and equipment, and a freedom of international 
exchange almost unthinkable in our present climate of national rivalry, all ina 
world which is more than half illiterate and where the gap between the ‘haves’ 
and the ‘have-nots’ is widening. 

But let us take a narrower view and see what has been done and what can 
reasonably be expected from computers in the advanced countries. Already in 
the early fifties when the first experiments in mechanized information retrieval 
were under way, teaching machines had obvious attractions. They fit naturally 
into the theories of behaviouristic psychology4 and the already mentioned 
concept of language as a technical medium rather than a creative form of 
mental organization. One American critic26 has put it another way: 


“The impetus to mechanized education was first supplied by Sputnik and the Ford Founda- 
tion; the first created the hysteria, and the second provided the money.’ 


Here was a market of great promise for the electronic industries. By 1962 there 
were over one hundred commercial companies making such machines. The 
advantages of CAI (computer-assisted instruction) were widely discussed in the 
literature; it was all very reminiscent of the inflated claims made for computerized 
IR. They are, of course, closely related areas of man-machine interaction. 

As usual the most searching evaluation of these developments has been made 
in the USA. A very useful report by A. G. Oettinger2? of Harvard appeared last 
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year in the Harvard series cf ‘Studies in Technology and Society’. When he gives 
it the sub-title “The mythology of educational innovation’, he is not being a 
reactionary Luddite. He is speaking in sorrow rather than in anger, from the full 
consciousness of the insider who has worked with all the resources of the 
famous Multi-Access Com uting system, the Project MAC at MIT. Cambridge, 
Mass., with its Chomskys and Skinners has become the great centre for these 
controversies, as Cambricge, England, was #ée focus for atomic physics in 
Rutherford’s day. 

The great promise offerzd by CAI is the “individualization of instruction’— 
each child should be able to move forward at 1ts own pace of learning. Com- 
puter terminals in each classroom linked to central information pools would 
change the whole process cf education. But would they change the sorry picture 
of the public (in the Ametican sense) or primary schools as we know them in 
most parts of the world? That can be done only by smaller classes, better trained 
teachers, by adequate school libraries, etc., and all that costs money. So far these 
technical devices have not .owered the costs per pupil, in fact rather the reverse. 
A few years ago RCA was leasing this sort of educational machinery at $50 per 
year per student.27 CAT cen no doubt be made effective, but it would need a 
very large investment in programming effort. According to Martin and Norman?25 
present costs are of the order of $10 per pupil hour and would have to drop 
down to $1 to become feasible. The result is that computers at present are 
mainly used in education Tor clerical and admunistrative routines, thus closely 
paralleling the position in documentation, 

Yet in some ways the situation is more encouraging in the handling and 
publication of information. In particular, printing using computer-aided type- 
setting is going from strer2th to strength. In the early days a whole generation 
of librarians felt a real sease of bibliographic revulsion at the sight of line- 
printer output with its 48 characters (all caps), its closely packed lines and poor 
impression. But nowadays ‘the computer can... speak in the cultivated lan- 
guage of bibliography, acd not merely, as hitherto, in a bibliographic pidgin 
English’.28 Not only can tke highest quality of printing and the widest range of 
characters be met, but an entirely new dimension of flexibility and selectivity is 
possible. From a single typing, with all the necessary printing and indexing 
instructions added, a pericdical with, in due course, all its cumulated indexes 
can be printed with speed ind accuracy. The contents can be re-arranged in the 
computer store in any desized manner and printed out in any specified format, 
Parts of this store can be duplicated automatically for use by other indexing, 
abstracting or current awareness services. And all this at prices that are becoming 
competitive with conventional printing. By the end of the sixties already more 
than a thousand computers were being used in printing shops in different parts 
of the world, about two th:rds of them for newspapers.?? It is these capabilities 
which have resulted in an increasing number of international subject services 
based on duplicate magnetic tapes. In a sense they are by-products from the 
compilation and printing of periodicals like Index Medicus, Chemical Titles, the 
INSPEC trio of abstracts and the INIS Atomixdex, or in a different way the 
internationally shared cataloguing included in the MARC tapes. 

In a general and very significant sense there are two important consequences, 
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Firstly, the conversion fsom manual to computer operation must be preceded by 
a critical examination of the purpose and the structure of each procedure broken 
down minutely step by step. This is grandiloquently called Systems Analysis, 
but we have long known it as a standard routine in applying the scientific 
method. Such studies are very rewarding, especially in situations where the 
accretions of decades have built up conventions and traditions, where means too 
often become divorced from objectives, as for example in librarianship. 

Secondly, almost as a throw-away, computer control provides a wealth of 
statistical information of direct use for management and policy-making.30 In 
any large public or university library the mechanization of the circulation 
records would provide benefits out of all proportion to the extra cost incurred. 
Such parameters as the growth of the literature in various subjects, user distribu- 
tion and population growth, book demand in relation to supply (reserved books), 
obsolescence, inter-library loan strategy, can be continuously checked. Trends 
can thus be measured and long-term planning need no longer be based on global 
and inadequate annual statistics. 

However, it is in this virtue that a preat danger lurks—the electronic invasion 
of privacy. The computer is a ruthlessly efficient tool for the ultimate control of 
all aspects of our lives. This clear conflict between a mechanical efficiency and 
personal freedom is becoming more and more obvious. The advantages of a 
single information file which would integrate the data of scores of government 
departments (vital statistics, police record, education, library usage, tax and 
bank status, medical, employment and social security history, and so on) are 
obvious; but so is the nightmare of such a world of total information. A Cam- 
bridge sociologist and a computer specialist have analysed the position very well 
in their book, The data bank society.3\ Their recommendations are entirely reason- 
able. Personal information should not be assembled in one master file but 
remain in separate and unrelated computer stores. Each store should have 
elaborate protection, admittedly costly, against infiltration, misuse and corrup- 
tion of the facts. It must be accepted that there are certain records that are so 
sensitive that they should not be put into computers at all. 


V 


Documentation almost from its beginnings has been very much concerned with 
science, both in its methodology and its content. Our criteria, our ideals are 
circumscribed by the scientific method; our clients, especially in the large 
centres, the information Establishment, are mainly scientists and technologists; 
our literature is full of the problems of ‘science information’. For those of us 
who grew up between the Wars the scientific gospel was one of those ‘gods’ that 
I spoke of at the beginning. The shattering events of the forties have made 
some of us more sceptical. 

It is perhaps necessary and salutary to look critically at these tenets so as to 
avoid the twin dangers of Scylla and Charybdis. On the one hand, there is that 
‘scientism’ which has been defined32 as ‘the belief that science knows or will 
soon know all the answers’. On the other hand, there is the negative view, often 
associated with youthful protest, that blames science for all the sins of society.35 
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Not long before his death last year, one of the founding fathers of modern 
physics, Max Born, recorded his honest doubts and fears in the book Physies in 
my generation.s4 He compares the introduction written in 1921 for his book 
Einstein s theory of relativity with a postscript to his The restless universe of 1951, a 
time gap of only thirty years. 


‘In 1921 I believed . . . that science produced an objective knowledge of the world, which is 
governed by deterministic laws. The scientific method seemed to me superior to other, 
more subjective ways of forming 2 picture of the world—philosophy, poetry, and religion .. . 
In 1951 I believed in none of these things . . . deterministic laws had been replaced by statis- 
tical ones . . . physicists... had contributed nothing to a better understanding of nations, 
but had helped in inventing and applying the most horrible weapons of destruction. I now 
regard my former belief in the superiority of science over other forms of human thought and 
behaviour as a self-deception... . Still, I believe that the rapid change of fundamental 
concepts and the failure to improve the moral standards of human society are no demonstra- 
tion of the uselessness of science in the search for truth and for a better life.’ 


There is no doubt that the middle of the twentieth century was a watershed both 
scientifically and morally; and I think we should start accepting the consequences! 

Scientific discoveries are unpredictable and cannot be planned in the ordinary 
way, but their applications in industry are controllable, if we so wish. Science 
and technology move on without pause, the latter feeding on the former through 
complex and not very efficient information channels. We must foster the former 
and limit the latter tc serving human ends. It is here that there comes the 
implacable clash between the sociologist, the ecologist and the classical econo- 
mist who demands mcre economic growth, more technology. But this sort of 
laissez-faire is a dangerous luxury. It can wreck urban and rural life, foul up our 
ecology and impose the unending burden of repairing ‘the damages wrought 
by the technology of yesterday’.35 

Pure and applied scientists with a social conscience have long been warning 
us. In 1968 the Editor of Science36 drew attention to these implications in an 
editorial entitled “The inexorable exponential’. He pointed out that the electrical 
power industry in the USA had been increasing its installed capacity at around 
7 per cent per annum (a doubling every ten years) creating enormous problems 
in siting, air and water pollution. He goes on to say that, if we are concerned 
about our long-term future, we should regard zapid growth in any industry 
with suspicion and slow down before it is too late. It is encouraging to find that 
so distinguished an economist as Galbraith has been expressing the view, in his 
Fabian Lecture in 1970, that unrestricted economic growth can be an evil in 
advanced countries. Elsewhere he has argued that it does little for those at the 
bottom of the economic ladder, and the remedy is ‘taxation that is seriously and 
energetically redistributive’. 

In conclusion may I try to draw the threads together. For the foreseeable 
future, books and periodicals will not disappear, they will be extended and 
supplemented. New technology will modify rather than revolutionize our 
methods of treating information. In this context civilization can be seen as an 
accretion and an integration of evolutionary changes. We are not just the keepers 
of the documents; we must also be the interpreters who match the reader with 
the document through the handling of words and symbols. By our classifications, 
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by our indexing we must contribute to that synthesis which presents each 
generation through its books, each culture through its artefacts. 

And now let me put a more personal question. What are the geriatric joys 
for those who work with books and are at home with the printed word? For 
myself a few of them would be: the new and significant correlations that spring 
from order and hierarchy, the insight and understanding that are the gifts of 
time and experience, the recognition of the same basic concepts which continu- 
ally recur in new forms, the growth of a sturdy internationalism in spite of all 
the setbacks. 

My final plea is that human relationships should always take precedence over 
mechanical efficiency. I can illustrate what I would like to call the ‘machine 
fallacy’ in the following way—a sort of analogy. The latest marvel of repro- 
graphy is PCMI (Photo-Chromic Micro Image). I have here the complete Holy 
Bible ona sheet of laminated microfilm (2” x 2”). This is a highly efficient medium 
for storing 1,245 pages. But efficient for what purpose? This medium is not 
relevant for those to whom the Bible means so much. They can carry it around 
with them but they cannot read it. I am not questioning the technical excellence 
of PCMI when used in its right and limited place. Therefore let us not bow down 
too easily before these golden calves. 

Above all let us keep librarianship and documentation with a human face! 
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Introduction 


“We are sitting watching each othe1’s navels, blinded by the beauty of ourselves and our 
systems.’* 


Forgive my starting with so inelegant a quotation, used earlier this year at a 
meeting of computer professionals by a speaker who was criticizing the 
‘incestuous’ nature of the discussions in their closed circle: I am sure that 1t 
does not apply to the present meeting. But it does apply to meetings of many 
kinds of technical specialists where no opportunities are given for people 
outside the family circle to listen, to criticize, and to present their own view- 
points. The quotation also raises important policy issues, to which I shall return 
later. 

These words, ‘policy’ and ‘issue’, are going to occur frequently during this 
talk. Both of them are awkward words in international working, because in 
many languages there is no way of distinguishing between ‘policy’ and ‘politics’, 
and the word ‘issues’ can only be translated as problems—questions—themes, 
which can mean either less or more than we understand by ssswes. 

Even in English, the concept of ‘policy’ is familiar enough, but it can mean 
different things to different people; and these differences may have far-reaching 
implications. In non-incestuous discussions it is important to get the distinc- 
tions clear. 

For example, a national information policy may be a statement of an objec- 
tive: ‘our policy is that every school child shall learn to use a computer’. It may 
be a statement of choice: ‘our policy is to develop Excerpta Pornographica 
rather than continuing to support Erotophysiological Abstracts’. Or adoption 
of a technique: ‘our policy is to promote use of microfiches’. Or a negative: ‘our 
policy is to reduce our dependence on imported hardware’. Or a strategy: ‘our 
policy is to move towards greater international co-operation’. And so on. 

What does the dictionary say? 


“Policy: shrewdness based upon considerations of expediency; a projected 
programme consisting of a set of objectives and the means to achieve 
them.’ 

(Webster’s Third New International Dictionary, 1961) 


You may feel that J am being a little frivolously cynical in including the 
first of these definitions; but the second and more serious definition already 
goes well beyond what many countries possess in the way of national informa- 
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tion policy. Indeed, one policy issue to be faced at the highest level in govern- 
ment is whether a single information policy is desirable and feasible in the 
particular national circumstances. Remember that if a single focus for co-ordi- 
nating policy does not exist, ‘policy? decisions may be taken by individual 
government departments on a purely local basis, perhaps without reference 
to, or even in conflict with, those of other departments, and may be viewed by 
the department concerned as management rather than policy decisions. In such a 
situation, policy issues may seem unreal, or of theoretical interest only, 

But they are not unreal. In a talk to Aslib last year? I explained OECD 
interest in this field and described the work of the Information Policy Group, 
which brings together officials in OECD member countries who have responsi- 
bilities (which vary widely trom country to country) for promoting and co-ordi- 
nating information activities at the national level. I also described briefly the 
‘national focuses’ for information that have been set up now in most of our 
member countries, and the way in which their responsibilities are developing 
and changing. Some focuses are sharper than others! But this is less significant 
than that they exist, and provide a recognized place where issues of importance 
to information developments can be discussed at national level. 

There is, incidentally, almost as much confusioa about the meaning of ‘issues’ 
as of ‘policy’. Webster offers us a choice here, too: 


Issue: a point of debate or controversy; a matter not finally settled and on the 
settlement of which something else depends; a pregnant, unsettled matter; 
a vital question; a coniroverted subject or topic; something entailing alter- 
natives between which to choose or decide; something involving judg- 
ments or decisions. 


From time to time suggestions are made that the development of information 
systems is so important an issue that government should leave industry/private 
entrepreneurs/professional societies/to deal with it. However, vested interests 
are usually conspicuous behind these suggestions. 

In the talk to Aslib already mentioned,? I explained why OECD believes that 
government must be involved, These reasons were set out in a paper to the 
OECD Ministerial Meeting on Science in 1968,° and were the basis for the 
ministerial recommendation that the national focuses should be set up. 

In fact, these reasons were summed up in a phrase by Mr Wedgwood Benn, 
when, as Minister of Technology, he gave the keynote speech at an OECD 
Seminar last year on ‘Government Responsibilities in Information forIndustry’* : 
‘Information is our most valuable resource? He believed that governments should 
assume responsibilities in six aspects of this resource: 


(i) the creation of information by economic and scientific research and 
development; 
(ii) the evaluation of the accuracy of the information and its indexing, 
processing and up-dating; 
(iii) the construction of vast computer banks and data transmission systems 
on the ground and in space, to provide the necessary mechanical frame- 
work for handling and moving this information; 
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(iv) the development of software systems to allow these facilities to be used 
by the customers for these services; 

(v) the general development of, and training in, the skills of application that 
are necessary to use the information as it becomes available; 

(vi) the market research operation designed to discover exactly what infor- 
mation people really need, or are likely to need, to do their jobs, and 
when those needs are likely to arise. 

He concluded by saying that: ‘if we fail to develop within the right institu- 
tional framework we shall not stop what is going on. But we shall find, later on, 
that we are buying all the equipment, and the information (including informa- 
tion we have generated ourselves) from others who have had greater vision. 
That road would be the road to ruin.’ 


So much for the preamble: what do I intend to say? 
—Firstly, something about the objectives of a national information policy. 
—Then, the sssves that OECD Members say they are concerned with. (In paren- 
theses, I should emphasize that these are real objectives and real issues, not 
ideas that I have invented for this paper: they are the issues that the responsible 
officials in our member countries tell us they are facing at the present time.) 
-Then some recommendations for action: first broadly, then, by way of example, 
in relation to information for industry. 
~Then, some questions to yox. I put them now, so that you can keep them in 
mind while the different issues are presented: 


(a) Do these objectives and issues look relevant to what yoy are doing, or 
what you would like to dor 

(b) What part should you play in the formulation of a national policy for the 
kind of information you want? 

(c) How do you do this? Through Aslib? Professional or scientific societies ? 
Trade associations ? 

(d) Who és missing in this room? (i.e. how incestuous are we?) The ultimate 
users of the information? How are their voices to be heard? A user’s 
charter? A kitemark or seal of approval, guaranteeing that quality control 
has been maintained at all levels (the quality of the information itself, the 
quality of the system and of the service offered from the system)? 

(e) What about repackaging of information? Who is experimenting with new 
means of presentation? What do we put at the wser-system interface P—an inter- 
active remote terminal or a less remote little red-head ? Which will catch 
the user’s interest and bring him back a second timer The answer will be 
different in different cases! 


Information technology is now so powerful—at least potentially—that 
planners and policy-makers must be sure they know what you want to use it 
for. It is so expensive that it must be used efficiently. 

I. OBJECTIVES OF A NATIONAL INFORMATION POLICY 
After the 1968 Ministerial Meeting on Science, the Secretary General of OECD 
called together a group of senior advisers to examine the concepts of informa- 
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tion policy in the context of government policies more generally.* This Group 
identified four primary goals for information policy: 

(i) to ensure the effective utilization of accumulated knowledge in science, 
technology, economics and social science in order to achieve national 
objectives for the betterment of society; 

(11) to promote the development of science and technology; 

(iii) to ensure the availability of adequate information for decisions for 
management and for policy both in government and in private enter- 
prise; 

(1v) to focus the attention of governments and private organizations on the 
problems of information availability and use. 


Within the framework of these broad national goals there are more specific 
requirements which constitute the major policy objectives for national govern- 
ments: 


(i) to ensure the availability of scientific, technological, economic, and 
social information adequate for national needs; 

(ii) to ensure that access to other national and international information 
sources can be obtained; 

(iii) to determine, 1f possible, the relationships between scientific and tech- 
nological information and information about social phenomena; 

(iv) to ensure that all this information is properly selected, digested, and 
analysed for educational, industrial, policy and other public purposes; 

(v) to ensure that resources are available tc study the habits and needs of 
information users, and to study new practices in information processing; 

(vi) to ensure that resources are available for the establishment and operation 
of appropriate information systems; 

(vit) to ensure that the management responsible for central co-ordination 
has the breadth of view to encompass the systems management skills, 
appreciation of user requirements, understanding the potential of 
library systems and the power of modern information technology, 
without being precccupied with any one of these to the exclusion of the 
others; 

(vin) to ensure that an adequate mix of properly trained subject specialists and 
information processing specialists is available. 


II. ISSUES OF NATIONAL INFORMATION POLICY 


A. The National Focus for Information 

Meanwhile, a number of the national focuses for information have become 
established, and an analysis of their activities gives a set of more operational 
questions relating to practical policy making: 


1. What should be the balance of interest, and the organizational relationships, 
between the national information, R & D and other science- or technology- 
oriented policies? 

2. How can we improve the allocation of national resources (money and 
manpower) between different types of library and information activity? 
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IO. 


Il, 


(This presupposes a knowledge of present resource allocation, and in most 
countries this means that greater effort is required in the measurement and 
analysis of resources.) 


. What should be the role of the national library system in a national informa- 


tion network? 

What is the best method of financing mechanized disciplinary systems as they 
become operational, i.e. how far should they be financed by users and how 
far by government subsidy: how far from general library or information 
budgets and how far from subject-based funds? 


. How do we ensure an effective multi-departmental approach to the national 


information policy? Where do we locate the national information focus, 
and how do we fund it? 


. Should information development projects be funded by a central source or 


focus, or through ad hoc “project financing’ by one or more interested 
government departments or agencies ? 


. Should the national objective be a central information store, or decentralized 


to special disciplinary or mission-oriented institutes ? 


. How far do government responsibilities go in operational activities directed 


to information dissemination? How much should be left to the private 
initiatives of the professional societies or the information industry? 


. What information services should be provided for small and medium sized 


industry ? 

What attention must be paid to legal aspects, e.g. copyright, access, privacy, 
accuracy, misuse? 

What machinery is needed to ensure effective co-ordination between public 
and private sector information services? 


B. Present preoccupations 

A recent survey of the issues facing governments in this field, undertaken by 
OECD as a guide to its own programme priorities, identified a wide range, 
from which the following list has been drawn: 


Structure and organization of information networks 


I. 


What are the roles of different components of information networks: primary 

publications, libraries, documentation centres, SDI services, retrospective 

search services, data banks, etc.r What are the criteria for evaluating their 
performance? 

. What are the advantages and disadvantages of centralization in large mech- 
anized information systems? Should we aim at a centralization which is 
international? Or multi-national by geographical region or by language? 
Or at the national level? In considering a degree of centralization, are we con- 
cerned with input, with information storage and central processing facilities, 
with output, or with any combination of these? 

. How should a data bank network be organized nationally or internationally ? 
Discipline- or mission-oriented ? Where are the problems of i interconnection 
and how can they be tackled? 

. What kind of information networks are required for specific purposes such 
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as ‘information for maragement’, ‘for policy’, or ‘for small and medium 
industry’ ? 

5. How can the major infcrmation services in a country be brought together 
most effectively? How can the interface between mechanized information 
systems and their users >e optimized? What kind of switching centres are 
needed? What scope is there here for application of modern management 
techniques to improve the organization of large information systems? 

6. How are tke public rel:tions and promotional tasks of different kinds of 
information systems best handled? What is needed in the way of user 
training ? 


User needs 

1. How do we define and Hentify the ‘user need-groups’ ? 

z. How do we forecast the development of the needs of different user need- 
groups? 

3. How do we compare the efficiency of different information services in 
responding to user needs? 

4. How should informatior be presented and distributed to facilitate its assimi- 
lation by different user groups r 

5. What new kinds of info-mation service should be developed to respond to 
the economic and social objectives of the nation? What specialized ancillary 
services are needed to complement these efforts: popularization, use of mass 
media, retraining, etc. p 

6. What should the relatiors be between education and information? 


Personnel and Training 

1. What qualifications are required of key personnel in major information 

_ systems? What special training facilities are required? 

2. What kind of salary scales should be envisaged for information personnel? 

3. How far can we forecast future needs for trained information specialists? 
What institutional developments are implied by these needs? 

4. How can we raise the professional status of information work and further 
the career development of those who enter it? 


IIJ. ACTION: POLICY AND ITS IMPLEMENTATION 


The group of senior advizers I mentioned in section 1 made a number of 
recommendations to the Secretary General concerning the work of the OECD, 
and also many others addressed directly to our member governments. The main 
elements of these recommendations can be summarized as follows: 


1. Regarding the usefulness and applicability of information systems, that: 

(i) governments assign due importance to the consequences that these 
information issues have for their countries, to the need for national action, 
and for developing these concepts further within the framework offered 
by the OECD; 
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(ii) STI policies be developed as an integral part of the design of policy as a 
whole, and of R & D policies in particular; 

(iii) scientific and technical information be seen in a larger context, embracing 
not only the natural sciences and technology but also social science 
information; 

(iv) greater support from governments be given to mechanisms for ensuring 
effective interchange of information among scientists, giving explicit 
recognition to the key importance of informal systems including personal 
contact and oral communication (interdisciplinary information exchange 
and various kinds of information analysis, consolidation, evaluation and 
repackaging are important here also); 

(v) governments determine the actual patterns of technical information use 
in industry and examine the utility of government-sponsored scientific 
and technological information systems in the light of these patterns; 

(vi) experimental development of special systems should be initiated in a few 
priority problem areas, to see whether it is practicable to serve in a 
unified system the needs of researchers, engineers, administrators, 
policy-makers (work now beginning in OECD in relation to the environ- 
ment and urban development may provide some models); 

2. Regarding quality control of both content and procedures of information 

systems, that: 

(i) government authorities critically examine the quality of the information 
on which decisions are to be based, to ensure that systems contain adequate 
feedback and checks; 

(ii) new information systems also use feedback to guide their own adaptation 
and evolution towards mote effective satisfaction of user requirements, 
both now and in the future; 

3. Regarding education for information system needs and for social needs, that: 

(i) government assume responsibility for developing trained personnel to. 
patticipate in the design and operation of the information systems 
envisioned in the report; 

(i1) the re-evaluation of educational requirements of modern societies should 
take full account of the need for information transfer systems better 
adapted to the continuing re-education of adults; 

4. Regarding international co-operation and the needs of member countries, 

that: 

(i) increasing reliance on the strengthening of international co-operation 
should be developed as a means for using the store of human knowledge 
more efficiently for the benefit of mankind; 

(u) member countries should design their own R & D policies to take 
account of the world knowledge to which they can obtain selective access 
by proper investments in information transfer systems; in the case of 
smaller countries this may include pooling resources. 


IV. ACTION: INFORMATION FOR INDUSTRY 


By way of example, I should like to present a set of proposals for action in a 
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specific sector of information: information for industry. These were the fruit 
of an OECD Seminar on ‘Government Responsibilities in Information for 
Industry’,* and summarize the participants’ views on what these responsibili- 
ties should be. A majority of the participants were themselves government 
officials concerned with these issues, but about forty representatives of industry 
and the scientific societies ensured a fair debate. They believed that government 
should: 


I. 


I0. 


II. 


IZ. 


Review and keep under continuous evaluation the evolving needs of 
industry for different kinds of information (both technological and non- 
technological), in relation to existing informetion services. 


. Promote the use of information by industry through information liaison 


officer services and by use of the technical press and the mass media, and 
refer industrial users to appropriate information sources in the public 
and private sectors. 


. Co-ordinate initiatives in information, in both public and private sectors; 


encourage the private sector to fill gaps identified in existing services; and 
support those necessary services, such as Information Analysis Centres, 
not provided by (or not financially attractive to) the private sector. 


. Where needed, set up information ‘wholesale warehouses’, from which 


information services in the public and private sectors, and in individual 
firms, would be able to draw. 


. Maintain contact with the government departments offering information 


and information services of value to industry, and advise on effective | 
standards, presentation and promotion of their use. 


. Promote the effective reporting and dissemination of the results of govern- 


ment research and development. 


. Undertake or promote R & D on information transfer to industry and 


within the firm. 


. Liaison with national patent offices to ensure effective use of the information 


in patents. 


. Promote licensing agreements through periodical lists, SDI services and 


personal contacts. 

Provide education and training for the information personnel required by 
industrial information services, including those within industrial firms; and 
promote eficient #se of information through appropriate training, public 
relations and liaison. 

Monitor legal, fiscal and other government measures affecting the ‘innova- 
tive climate’, and advise and co-operate with the departments concerned. 
Maintain close contacts with national focuses in other countries, to ensure 
that optimal use is made of international opportunities for information 
exchange and for providing larger markets for information services (e.g. 
Information Analysis Centres) that would otherwise be uneconomic. 


Note that in many of these points it is suggested that government need not be 
active as the operator of information services, but has the responsibility to ensure 
that somebody is doing what has to be done, and to promote and co-ordinate 
efforts nationally or internationally. 
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V. A NATIONAL INFORMATION POLICY 


So far I have spoken mostly about governmental policy. This is natural: I belong 
to an intergovernmental organization, and, anyway, long-range planning is at 
present almost a government monopoly in almost all countries where it is 
happening at all. But is this enough? Is there not a danger of a little incest here 
too? In all countries a sational information policy contains many non-govern- 
mental issues—to the point that, until recently, in some countries the national 
policy has been developed more or less in absence of governmental participation. 

Looking at the different sets of issues I have presented, two points stand out. 
Firstly, no single group of information producers, processors or users could 
possibly assume responsibility for the whole picture we have been examining 
here—the canvas is too vast. Only government can encompass the total range of 
these concerns, objectively and with the resources to back up its interest. 
Secondly, the point is clearly made in many of these issues (especially in section 
IV) that government should provide the leadership functions, acting as co-ordi- 
nator, promoter, catalyst but so# necessarily as the operator of information 
systems. There is a requirement that povernment seeks to ensure availability, 
access, effective utilization, etc; but ‘ensuring’ does not necessarily mean doing 
it oneself: rather, having identified the needs, government should see that 
somebody, somewhere, satisfies them. 

Government has inevitably to assume the major overall responsibility here 
for the wise management of the nation’s ‘most important resource’. Govern- 
ment must be involved at the highest levels of leadership: goal-setting, co- 
ordination, funding, education and promotion of new means and channels of 
technical communication. But in the national situation, who else plays contribu- 
tory roles? 

A part of the answer is given in the ‘Weinberg Report’, the subtitle of which 
it is important to remember: “The Responsibilities of the Technical Community 
and the Government in the Transfer of Information’ (my italics). Its opening 
sentence is: 


‘Transfer of information is an inseparable part of research and development. All those 
concerned with research and development—individual scientists and engineers, industrial 
and academic research establishments, technical societies, Government agencies—must 
accept responsibility for the transfer of information in the same degree and spirit that they 
accept responsibility for research and development itself.” 


Nobody now would dispute this. If government is to co-ordinate the manage- 
ment of the flow of information, others who are concerned at any stage of the 
information process must play their parts conscientiously and agree to work 
within the co-ordinating guidelines. But is this enough? 

Information transfer processes are seen increasingly as a cybernetic system, 
adapting itself (at present very creakingly) in response to complex pressures and 
feedbacks. It is vital that these feedbacks work effectively, in relation not only 
to operations but also to the design and forward planning of national and inter- 
national information networks, systems and services. These are—or should be— 
orientated towards their users. The users, and those people in information ser- 
vices who are closely concerned with the users, mws? provide the appropriate 
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feedbacks. Unless they do, tnere is a danger, real or imagined, that the govern- 
ment’s planning machinery may work (incestuously?) towards the greater 
efficiency of The Plan, but not sufficiently in touck with reality to keep the plan 
and its objectives pointed in the right direction. ‘This is a common fear among 
people who do not understand how government works. 

In fact, how real a danger is this? At the present time, and on the face of it, 
it is not very real—largely Eecause the governments of OECD member coun- 
tries in general bring about the co-ordination of information activities through 
advice and/or funding, not by mandate or sanctions. If the advice is unrealistic 
or unwanted it tends to be ignored; and funds in this field are not so freely 
available that government will insist on paying for work to be done in the 
teeth of opposition or militant apathy on the part of potential grantees. 

But the pressures are building up. Even if the information growth curve is 
showing signs of flattening off a little, the amount and variety of information 
are going to continue to increase into the foreseeable future. As potential 
users become better informed about the opportanities offered them by new 
kinds of information services, the number and variety of the actual users of 
these services will grow. The feedback loops into the planning machinery must 
report these changes, sensitively and accurately, if government responsibility is 
to remain responsive to the new needs and new opportunities that are develop- 
ing. 

This will require effort on the part of all those of you who are operating 
information services. Apart from your responsibilities to your users, for the 
quality, relevance and complsteness of the services you offer, you have national 
responsibilities as well. How does what you are doing fit into the national develop- 
ments? Can it contribute to them, ot make more effective use of them? You are 
all planning for the future—your individual futures. Do your plans have ele- 
ments which may be better tackled co-operatively ? Do they fit into the emerging 
pattern of evolving nationa. information activities. Indeed, do you feel that 

you know enough about the national plans in this area? Enough to know that they 
make sound economic and technical sense in relation to your requirements ? 

The interaction between tke public and the private sectors in the planning and 
development of informatioz services should be an active one. The rate of 
change, and the time available to us, no longer permit either sector the luxury 
of ignoring the needs and progress of the other, or of observing it passively in 
the hope that things will work out all right in the end. Information ¿s our most 
valuable resource. It is & costly resource to exploit, and will become more so in 
the future. The benefits mar increase in proportion to the costs. A dynamic 
forward-looking sationa! polizy for information can help to ensure this. You, as 
vital elements of the national information network, must be sure that you play 
your full part in contributing to this policy. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1 Ed Williams (Managing Director of Attwood Auerbach Ltd). Quoted in New Sezentsst, 
11th March 1971, p. 575. 

2 JUDGE, P. J. Intergovernmental plans and achievements: OECD and other international 
bodies. Aslib Proceedings, 22, 8, August 1970, p. 368-76. 
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4 The proceedings of this Seminar are available from OECD. 

5 This report, entitled Information for a changing society, will be available shortly from OECD. 

6 US PRESIDENT’S SCIENCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE. Sezence, Government and Information: the 
responsibilities of the technical community and the Government in the transfer of information. Washing- 
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COST ANALYSIS OF A TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION UNIT 


KJELD KLINTI@E ` 
Dansk Teknisk Oplysningstjeneste 


Based on a paper presented at the Aslib Chemical Group Conference, INFOCHEM ’ 70s, 
University of Surrey, 31st March-and April 1971 


A COST ANALYSIS programme is defined here as a project aimed at quanti- 
fying the balance of a working system by measuring the input in terms of resour- 
ces allocated to the various parts of the programme and relating this to the 
output measured in terms of what has been accomplished. Cost analysis is 
primarily used when it is not possible to evaluate the benefits resulting from the 
programme. 

Only occasionally is it possible to prove that an information service has 
created or contributed to the creation of real benefits, and then only with the 
help of users who are willing to assist in identifyinz and quantifying such bene- 
fits. Such a case is reported below. 

At a meeting of industrial managers the accounts and cost distribution of a 
shipyard in Denmark were discussed. A question was raised about the total cost 
of internal transportation and materials handling. These costs were not known 
because the shipyard did not know how to identify or measure that kind of cost. 
A technical information officer present at the meeting was able to introduce the 
idea of frequency analysis techniques and arrangec for two consultants to visit 
the manager of the shipyard. 

The consultants carried out an analysis and proposed the establishment of a 
central service unit for transport and materials nandling. This analysis was 
repeated one year after the establishment of the system in order to measure the 
extent of the improvement. The fee charged by the technical information service 
for the ignition process was £15. The investment in analysis, equipment and 
establishment of the transport system was {£20,000 but the benefits gained by 
the shipyard were a saving running to more than £100,000 per year. 

We have had a number of similar cases in our organization, not all reporting 
such spectacular benefits, but numerous enough to justify our belief in the 
economic advantages which industry can derive from a national technical 
information service. 

Even though we may believe in the value of our work we might still be 
uncertain about how much to invest in an information service, especially when 
such units become more sophisticated in developing their techniques, creating 
their own science and demanding such complex and costly equipment as com- 
puters. A non-profit-making institute or unit has, just like a business enterprise, 
a need to carry out regularly an analysis of its activities; to analyse its market 
conditions, its commodities and services, as well as the development of its 
organization. It is a very useful exercise for the staff and it makes the discussion 
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with the board of directors and the sponsors more meaningful and professional. 

I am invited, therefore, to speak about the cost analysis scheme of my own 
organization, Dansk Teknisk Oplysningstjeneste (Danish Technical Informa- 
tion Service). I thought it appropriate, even necessary, to include some general 
introductory remarks because it is my experience that a cost analysis scheme 
has no meaning unless we recognize that its main purpose is to evaluate our 
fundamental ideas of the business we are in and the policies which are behind 
our working programme. 

DTO is a national service established in 1955, on the initiative of the Ministry 
for Commerce and Industry, to be part of the productivity programme for 
industry in Denmark. We are now operating as a private non-profit-making 
institute affiliated to the Danish Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
and we rely on the Research Council, i.e. public money, for 85 per cent of cur 
income. We are operating according to the third generation of our statutes, 
which means we have had two opportunities of making a fundamental business 
analysis, each time readjusting the programme conditions to the business 
environment in which we are working. What I am going to talk about is the 
current situation. 

Our field of business is that of promoting the utilization by industry of the 
commodity named knowledge (Fig. 1). This means that we have to adopt the 
general principles of marketing technique, including: 


1. Examination of the structure of the prospective market. 

2. Diversification of demand. 

3. Development and stimulation of demand. 

4. Active presentation of assortments of ‘commodities’. 

§. Training in searching for and utilization of ‘commodities’ available. 
6. Liaison between ‘consumers’, ‘stores’ and ‘manufacturers’. 

7. Reporting on the appropriateness of accessibility of ‘commodities’. 
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We can analyse the market to show the geographical distribution of industry, 
or the distribution of manufacturing enterprises in terms of the number of 
people employed (Table 1), but none of these figures have any real bearing on 
our commodity. 


TABLE 1: Distributicn of mannfacturing enterprises"by numbers employed 
No. of enterprises No. of persons epsployed 


5500 1o-1co 
800 10I~500 
100 more than 500 


What we really need to know is the distribution in industry of ‘receiving sets’ 
for our commodity, knowledge, as measured, for example, by the number of 
engineers in industry (Table 2). 


TABLE 2: Distribution of engineers among industrial enterprises 


No. of enterprises No. of engineers employed 
metropolitan provincial 
area area 
1450 1705 1-3 
290 240 4-10 

go 70 11—20 
25 25 21—50 
15 5 more than so 


In these circumstances how can an information service promote better and 
more effective utilization of knowledge when the staff in the companies is so 
small that engineers cannot afford the time required for analysing and adapting, 
or even reading the material we can disseminate to them? 

In Denmark there are a number of centres of specialized knowledge, e.g. the 
Technological Institutes in Copenhagen and Aarhus, R & D institutes which are 
part of the Academy for Technical Sciences and laboratories located at the 
technical untversities, etc., who also employ technical staff (Table 3). How could 
we mobilize the potentials of these centres? The answer was to establish a 
personal contact and dialogue between the industrialist with a problem and the 
specialist with the most relevant and appropriate knowledge and experience. 


TABLE 3: Distribution of engineers among tha specialized centres 


Ne. of centres No. of engineers employed 
metropolitan provincial 
208 224 I-3 
76 54 4-10 
27 19 ' I1-20 
20 8 21—50 
8 8 more then 50 


The programme developed covered six major aspects, viz: 


r. Field liaison service. 
2. Active information and loan service. 
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3. Conference, course and training service. 

4. Question and answer service. 

5. Advisory service on setting up industrial information services. 
6. Specialized information service 


with the emphasis on DTO taking the initiative at all times. 
The first step was to establish the field liaison service with the following aims: 
1. Visiting firms uninvited. 
2. Stimulating demand for knowledge by interviews. 
3. Promoting sources of specialized knowledge available, 


and obtaining feedback on the distribution of fields of interest and receptivity 
and on the appropriateness of the sources and services available. Then, having 
adapted ourselves to the client’s environment and having obtained an under- 
standing of his needs, the next step was to provide an intelligence service on 
behalf of the clients, evaluating and extracting from various sources of informa- 
tion those items which could stimulate his demand: 


1. Searching information and evaluation according to the dynamic ‘profile’ 
of the individual firm. 
2. Selective dissemination, 


the feedback in this case being requests for information, documents and service. 

This was accompanied bya programme of conferences and courses designed to 
motivate a group of industrialists into demanding more information, documen- 
tation, library service, consultation, research, etc. 

All these services were provided without charge as a matter of policy. 

If, as a result of this activity, we were successful in stimulating the interest of 
industry, we expected a demand for our services in identifying sources of 
information, providing special services, specialist assistance, special information, 
etc. This would be charged for, because at this stage we would be working as a 
supplement to, or extension of, the staff of the industrial organization. 

To maintain and develop our experience and capability, supplementary 
programmes are necessary. We need an intimate knowledge of the domestic 
network of specialized information centres: we need to acquaint ourselves with 
the individual centres and their staffs in order to know which organizations and 
individuals are best qualified to assist industry. This programme of national 
collaboration also covers the service and assistance given to these centres to 
improve their own promotion to industry. 

There is also an international collaboration programme which is both bilateral 
and multilateral. We are given the task of representing Denmark within the 
field of technical information in OECD, FID, UNIDO, etc. At present we oper- 
ate the secretariat for the FID/TI Study Committee on Information for Industry. 
We also act as the Danish Referral Centre within science and technology, as well 
as being the adviser to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs with regard to the group 
of scientific counsellors and attachés in Bonn, London, Paris, Washington and 
New York. We are the Danish representative on the Steering Committee of the 
Scandinavian Documentation Center in the USA. 
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I must apologize for this rather lengthy account of our policies and program- 
mes but it is necessary to explain this background in some detail in order to 
show why we consider it necessary to undertake a cost analysis of the programme 
and how we can learn from the feedback obtained from this analysis. 

The analysis of the field liaison service (Table 4) jndicates the total number of 
visits paid during one fiscal year and the distribution among categories of units 
visited, plus an analysis of the geographical distribution of visits, and shows how 
we are covering the country in relation to the distribution of industry, and also 
the average cost of a visit. 


TABLE 4 


Costs Accomplishments 


1. Fleld Liaison Service 
Salanes, engineers (34767/4h) Dkr, 161,965 455 visits to 403 diff. enterprises, i.e. 


Salaries, office staff (3390%2h) - 11,172 1 orga usation 

Consultants - 2,363 68 centres of specialized knowledge 

Transportation and cér-fare - 17,880 332 manufactunng companies 

Hotel and board allowances - 7,365 2 public services 

Miscellaneous Geographical distribution of visits: 

(promotion materials) - 1,491 Sane eee 

Dkr 201,627 North Jutland 12 

Middle Jutland 50 
South Jutland 37 
Funen 39 
Zealand (less Greater Copenhg } 53 
Greater Copenhagen 148 

Cost per visit’ approx Dkr 443 Free of charge. 


Cost per entarpnse’ approx Dkr 500 


The selective dissemination service is based upon an intimate knowledge of 
the industrial enterprises, obtained through our visits and by taking part in 
management training courses. The input to the system includes the scanning of 
a number of foreign sources of information, i.e. journals, reports, indexes and 
special materials bought or given to us by colleagues abroad (Table 5). 

Whereas cuttings (abstracts, digests, summaries) and articles speak for them- 
selves, it may be useful to say a little more about books and reports. We havea 
small library, one part of which contains reference books, directories, annual 
reports of research establishments (Danish and foreign); the other-contains books 
and reports on individual topics within technology, research and development, 
industrial experience, economics, etc. The latter collection is highly selective 
and books are purchased only if they are relevant to a particular industry, have 
a bearing on the state of the art and its development, are written in language 
which will motivate industrialists to read them, have an attractive layout, and 
are of interest to at least seven companies or institutions. These books are 
circulated on our initiative to selected companies just to persuade them to buy 
the book for their own collection. Borrowers are expected to return the books 
within eight days. 

As all users are registered by number in the files of DTO it is very easy to 
count the number of items of information of various kinds sent to the individual 
users within the different kinds of organization, and so obtain an analysis of the 
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TABLE § 
Costs Accomplishments 


2. Active Selective information Service 
Salanes, engineers (2407/4 h} Dkr. 116,747 Cuttings: 
Salaries, office staff (76427/4h) =- 132,48 6605 to 987 diff. recalvers, Le. 


Consultants - 16,003 27 onganisauions 
Information materials - 29,779 203 centres of spec. kni. 
Postage - 34,953 §04 mig. companies 
Dkr. 329,967 253 individuals 
es ee Articles: 


4603 to 1000 diff. receivers, Le. 
31 organaations 
200 cantres of epee. knL 
&&8 mig companies 
310 indwxiuals 


Lendings of books, reports etc.: 
2459 to 724 diff. receivers, I e, 
22 organisabhons 
123 centres of spec. knl. 
481 mig companies 
118 Incuviduals 





Total: 
13868 to 1610 diff. receivers, te. 
48 organisations 
283 centres of spec. kni 
736 mig companies 
approx. 440 individuals 


Coat per unit: approx. Dkr, 24 Free of charge. 
Cost per recaver: approx, Dkr, 218 Reaction: DK/P and DK/L tasks. 


total dissemination. The response from the users takes the form of orders for 
specific documents (Table 6). During the year 31.5 per cent have ordered reports 
and other publications for which they are charged the cost, plus a small fee of 
approximately 75p per order. The fee is kept as low as possible to ensure that 
they respond to DTO, even though we know that the normal policy of many 
companies is to purchase locally. When delivery time is important we know 
we will always receive the order because we can provide documents by airmail 
in one-fifth of the time taken by local libraries and bookshops. However, our 


TABLE 6 

Costs Accomplishments 
a) Requests for documentation 
(DK/P and DK/L tasks) The reactiona to 8606 cuttings + 2459 
Salares, engineers (21'/2h) Dk. 844 lendings have been: 
Salaries, office staff (2120 h) - 37,229 537 diff. chents (31.6%) have given 1401 
Purchase of information orders 
materials and postage compneing 2261 diff. reports, documents, 
expenses - 34,287 publications etc. 
mucellenecns 2 Fees invoiced Dkr 23,775 

Dkr. 72,361 Refunding of outlays Dkr. 40,721 

Total Dkr 64,496 

Cost per request: Okr. 52 Turnover per order: Dkr, 48 
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policy is not to compete with the book trade in areas other than relevance of 
material and speed of provision. 

The initiating work of CTO aims at stimulating industrialists to ask ques- 
tions: to request informatior. for solving problems, for development of products 
methods, processes, etc., cr to be used for long-range planning (Table 7). 
About two thousand requests are answered by telephone, just from the files 
of DTO, but 213 tasks were of a more serious nature demanding some measur- 
able time from one or other of DTO’s engineers. The requests are analysed by 
type of inquirer and by the kind of task, just as the topic is registered so that it 
can be retrieved if necessary. The inquirers are charged a fee but, as you can see, 
one which is not, at present, high enough to balance the cost. We would like to 
achieve a balance because we want industry to appreciate the value of the 
answers, since such an appreciation will influence them in making more effec- 
tive use of the material provided. 

Each request is handled confidentially, mainly by consulting Danish and 
foreign information analysts or specialists and cnly to a small extent by the 
normal documentation service. 


TABLE 7 


Costs Accomplishments 


b} Requests for procuremer t of Information 


(OK/S tasks) 
Salanes, engineers (2694 h) Dkr, 118,333 213 tasks from 116 diff. maurers, |e 
Salanes, office staff :914/4}) - 15,994 3 organssations 
Consultants ~ 5117 8 centres of spec kni. 
Information matenals - 5,127 104 mig companas 
Transportaton and tar-fare - 4,875 1 public service 
Hote) and beard allowances 1,295 43 ES PN 

_Okr. 150,741 199 — procurement of information 


14-— planning and management 
of courses and conferences 


Cost per request Dkr. 708 Turnover per order, Dkr. 606 


c) Requests by teleghone 
Salaries, engineers (680 h) Dkr. 31,602 Approx, 2030 requests. 
Salanes, office staff (88/4 h) - 1,524 


Dkr 33,126 
Cost per request: approx. Ekr, 17 Free of charge. 


d} Requests from foreign centres or from 

own organisation (DK/U and OK/AD tasks) 

Salaries, engineers (339'2h) Okr 15,826 74 tasks, Le. 
Salanes, office staff (19774 h - 1,834 58 foreign 
Information materials - = 4,486 16 intemal 
Transportation and car-fare - 353 


Hote] and board allowances 100 


Okr. 19,499 
Cost per task: approx Dkr. 264 Free of charge. 


Table 8 analyses the progremme of courses and conferences involving groups 
of users or prospective user: and resulting in the establishment and operation 
of specialized information sezvices geared to the needs of a branch of industry. 
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TAHLE 8 


Costs Accomplishments 


Courses and Conferences 


Salanes, engineers (100'/4h) - Dkr. 8830 Conferences: 
Salanes, office staff (2794h) - 4,805 Fee Outlays 
Seale elie and car-fare š pre Arou Or dante See eee 
7 z ? f factory inspect 4, 1 

Hotei and board allowances - 11,038 ERE i Tane 
Informaton matenals, 9,500 16,424 
including visual aids, ete. - 8,521 Conference days: 4 

Dkr. 31,942 
Conference cost per day: Dkr. 7,066 Conference fee per dey: Dkr. 6,531 

Specialized information Services 

Salanes, eng:neers (773'/2h} Dkr. 33,900 Clients 
Salanes, office staff (3877/4eh) - 6,672 Pump-manufacturing Industry Dkr. 40.000 
Information materials 1583 Rad:atormanufactunng 
Transportation and car-fare - 93,596 industry - 24,077 
Hotel and board allowances - 130 
Postage etc. - 180 SEN TEn 
Office materials - 138 
Outlays (membership feos) - 3,677 

Dkr. 49,654 


Tasks given to the DTO by the Research Council consist of collaboration with 
domestic centres oriented to serve industry and also the furthering of inter- 
national collaboration (Table 9). Maintaining and improving the qualifications 


TABLE 9 


Costs 


& Collaboration with Domestic Centres 
Salarles, engineers (2048'/4h} Dkr. 109,450 


Salanes, office staff (511 h) - 9,045 
Consultants - 788 
Transportation and car-fare - 2,708 
Hotel and board allowances - T3 
Membership toes - 1,388 
Information matenals - 492 
Miscellaneous ~ 25 

Dkr. 124,830 


7 international Collaboration 
a) Support of SCANDOC (USA) Dkr 45,903 


b) Membership of forelgn learned 


sccieues Dkr. 8,933 
c) Participation in International 
organisation: 

Salares, engineers (619/4 h) - 35,786 

Salaries, office staff 
(279ah) - 4,972 
Transportation and car-fare -= 7,720 
Hotel and board allowances - 4,335 
Miscellaneous - 480 
Dkr 62,206 


yu 


Accomplishments 


Collaboration with departments of Univer- 
sitos, the Academy of Technical Sciences, 
Engineers’ Associations, organrsabons of 
trade, public authonties, eto, 


Nordforsk, SCANDOC, OECD, ETC, FID, 
FID/tI, ASLIB, AID, Natonal Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Amencan Management As- 
socaton, Bniieh Insttute of Management, 
international University Contact, ete 
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TABLE IG 


Costs 


8. Study Tours and Post-Graduate Tralning 


Accomplishments 


Salanes, engineers (23777/4 + RPA h) Study Tours 

Dkr, 110,191 for 3 engineers. 
Salaries, office staff (198'/2h) - 2,591 
Conference and course fees - 14,416 Post-Graduate Training 
Transportation and car-fare - 3,722 of 6 engineers. 
Eotel and board allowances - 93,223 

Dkr. 134,143 
Study Toure: Dkr, 20,585 


Post-Graduate Training: Dkr. 113,558 


9. Planning and Administration of 
Own Organisation 


Salaries, angineers (2421/4 h) Dkr, 191,275 Regular meetings and communication of 


Salaries, otfice staff (6534°/4h) - 113,958 staff and board of directors, internal com 
Transportation and car-fare - 7,218 mittee meeungs. 
Miscellansous - 229 

Dkr, 252.689 2x9 680 Bookkeeping, secretanat, reception desk, 


telephone exchange, 


of the DTO staff account for about 7 per cent of the total budget, while about 
12 per cent is allocated to planning and administration (Table 10). The general 
expenses of DTO, i.e. those expenses which cannot be allocated to any specific 
part of the working programme, amount to about 27 per cent (Table~r1). Less 
than 2 per cent of the engineers’ working time and less than 1.5 per cent of the 
working hours of the office staff are unspecified. 


TABLE II 

Cosis Accomplishments 
10. General Expenses 
Salaries, engineers (638'/2hi Dkr. 20,114 Engincers 
Salanes, office staff (262'/4h} =- 68378 Total of hours applied 21,8147 h 
Consultants (PR, visual aids, less sick-days 68%  1,478'/2 « 

etc) =- 4,818 less holidays 91% 1544 = 
Sick-days, engineers (1478/zh) - 71,724 legs consultants 46% 354 « 
Sick-days, office staff {1686h} - 29,837 less over-lime 73% 4,592"/2 ~ 
Holidays, engineers (1330'/2h} =~ 63,946 TIA BAKI h 
Holidays. office stat G632hı ~ gason. once working hours 18,845/4h 
Brochures, business forms, 

printed matenais = 15,501 Office Staff 
Handbooks, directories, eto, - 392,921 Total of houvs applied 24,284 h 
Oifice matenals - 42,995 less sick-days 69% 1,686 ~ 
Office equ pment ~ 15,755 less holideya 874: 1,B75'/3 ~ 
Tetephone, cables, postage - 22,099 less canteen 33% 796 ~ 
Entertainment = 2,528 less substitutos 1.4% 332 ~ 
Office premises, rent, ote, ~ 151,673 lass over-time 07 169'/2 ~ 
Canteen expenses - 45,298 
Substitute office assistance - 5,304 pierces werena Deus Read 
Miscellaneous - 5,701 
Dkr 543,892 


Tota] costs: Dkr. 2,052,471 
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Let me try to anticipate some of the questions you may wish to ask about the 
procedures we use to collect and evaluate the data necessary for the cost analysis, 
beginning with the analysis of working hours and the conversion of this into 
monetary terms. We use a weekly time sheet on which the staff record the 
amount of time spent each day on various tasks relating to the working pro- 
gramme, with a precision limit below half an hour. The sheets are collected each 
Monday and a weekly summary is made to the technical and office staff, from 
which a quarterly summary is compiled for each member of the staff. Using a 
standard salary per hour the salary expenses allocated to the various parts of the 
working programme can be calculated. 

The standard salary per hour is defined as the total expenses for each person 
for salary, pension, insurance, etc., divided by the number of effective working 
hours, i.e. not counting vacations, weekends, national holidays, etc. Overtime is 
registered, not paid, but counted in the analysis. On the back of the time sheet, 
notes are made of important contacts made during the week and important 
cases dealt with. 

The statistics on jobs accomplished are compiled on a weekly basis and every 
quarter a cost analysis sheet is produced. This continuing programme is so well 
managed by the staff that I normally receive the quarterly cost analysis within 
ten days after the end of the quarter. 

What benefit do we derive from this quarterly cost analysis? In the first 
place we have given the staff a means by which they can identify their own 
contributions to the performance of the unit. Further, we have made them cost 
minded, which is indeed very necessary in a non-profit-making organization 
supported by the taxpayer’s money. We are able to discuss our working pro- 
gramme and policy with the staff on the basis of facts contributed by themselves, 
and discussions with the board of directors can be conducted on the level of 
policy issues, not on detailed expenditure. As an extra benefit, we found that the 
public auditor stopped criticizing our somewhat untraditional working methods 
because he can see exactly how the money is spent and the use to which it is put. 
For the same reason the Research Council can have confidence in the DTO, so 
that the decision to continue its support, now running at two million Danish 
kroner per annum, can be taken purely on policy grounds. 
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SURVEYS OF REZORDS IN THE BRITISH ISLES* 


DAVID ALLEN 
Social Science Research Coe 


IN THE LAST year cr two the number of ad ho: record-listing projects in this 
country has increased quite dramatically. After a long period during which any 
such initiatives were few aad far between, the regular, long-term work of the 
major libraries and of the various central and local government record-holding 
or -listing institutions is now being massively supplemented by a network of 
non-official efforts, already numerous enough to amount to a distinct para- 
activity of their own. 

Basically, there are two reasons for this change. First, the enormous expansion 
recently in the number of university research workers (many of them concerned 
with fields in which there kas hitherto been little interest) has coincided with a 
no less enormous expansioa in the quantity of records within the British Isles 
being made available for study. As a result, inevitably, there has built up a 
very heavy ‘pressure cf demand’ on the part of the scholarly community. The 
existing institutions, denied increases in their resources that are in any way 
commensurate, so far from being able to respoad to the calls for additional, 
more specialized aids to res2arch, have in many cases fallen far behind with the 
work that they properly regard as their staple. On top of this general clogging of 
the raw material supply-lines, the emergence of so many new research areas with 
a substantial and growing -ollowing among professional scholars has led to a 
heightened awareness of the lack of comprehensive, cross-institutional guides 
to the collections that are alzeady known to exist. In short, before many of these 
fields of study can hope to make much progress in this country, some elemen- 
tary signposting of the sousces on which they must depend has come to appear 
aS a sine Gua non. 

The second factor has keen the arrival on the scene in this country of a 
national body disposing of sizeable grant funds with an active interest, for the 
very first time, in supporting certain types of research based on the study of 
unpublished records. This is the Government-sponsored Social Science 
Reseatch Council, one of the new research councils created in 1965 out of the 
dismemberment of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. The 
SSRC’s impact effectively dates from two years after its founding, when its 
research grant funds first achieved respectable dimensions. The decision was 
taken to provide support fo- the provision of research facilities (and not just for 
research projects in the strict sense) and its representation of the social sciences 
was extended to economic and social history. For the historian, it might be said, 
the record-listing project is the equivalent of the sample survey or the econo- 
metric model: it is typical of the fairly large, collective undertaking that presents 
itself as an obvious candicate for support in any programme of large-scale 


* This article will also be published in the October 1971 issue of Archives. 
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funding. It is no surprise, therefore, that a comparatively high proportion of the 
research grants awarded by the Council in (more especially) the field of economic 
and social history have been for projects involving the location and listing of 
some particular section or other of the country’s records. 

So numerous and varied are the efforts of this kind now under way that there is 
a growing risk of wasteful duplication. In the hope of preventing this—and to 
facilitate the pinpointing of areas as yet uncatered for—the list below has been 
compiled of all such projects, whether supported by the Council or not, that 
have so far come to light. To enhance its usefulness, a number known to have 
been completed within the last five years or so have also been included. On the 
other hand, projects concerned primarily with the co//ecting of records——such as 
the Oxford Colonial Records Project and that of the Centre of South Asian 
Studies at Cambridge, both supported by the Nuffield Foundation—have deli- 
berately been omitted. 

The list is confined to a brief description of the class of records being listed 
(in many cases, before this can be done, they are first having to be located); the 
agency (A) through whom the actual direction of the project is being mounted 
(not always easily distinguished from the overall sponsor), together with, as 
far as possible, the name of the person(s) responsible for the day-to-day opera- 
tions; any external body or bodies providing financial support ($); and finally, 
any publication directly resulting from the work in question (P). For fuller 
details—such as how far calendaring is being attempted—reference should be 
made to the individual project directors themselves. 


Business 

(a) General 

Business records and estate papers in north-east Scotland. 
A: Department of Economic History, University of Aberdeen (Professor P, L. Payne). 
S: Social Science Research Council. 


Records in UK belonging to British firms with business in the Middle East, 1800~1965 (pilot 
project). 

A: Middle Hast Centre, St Antony’s College, Oxford (Dr E. R. J. Owen). 

S: Soctal Science Research Council. 


Records in UK and South America of British firms conducting business in or with Latin 
America, 1810-1914. 

A: Faculty of History, University of Cambridge (Dr D. C. M. Platt). 

S: Social Science Research Council. 


(b) Aireraft industry 
Records of UK airframe and major aircraft component manufacturers. 
A: Royal Air Force Museum (Mr D. C. Brech). 


(c) Banking 

Records of banking in England, Wales and Northern Ireland. 
A: Business Archives Council (Dr L. S. Presnell). 
S: Donations from British banks. 


Records of banking in Scotland since 1695. 
A: Department of Economic History, University of Glasgow (Professor 5, G. Checkland). 
S: Institute of Bankers in Scotland, 
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(d) Insurance 

Records of the UK insurance industry. 
A: Business Archives Council. 
S; British Insurance Association. 


(e) Shipping f 
Records of British shipping in regional, local and private repositories in Great Britain. 
A: Business Archives Council and National Maritime Museum (Mr A. W. H. Pearsall). 


Economics 
Collections of economic statistics, 
A: Library Association and Royal Statistical Society (Mr P. R. Lewis). 
S: Office for Scientific and Technical Information. 
P; Esonomic Statistics Collections: A Directory of Research Resources in the United Kingdom for 
Business, Industry and Public Affairs (Library Association, 1970). 


Papers of British economists mainly since 1750. 
A: Department of Economics, Queen’s University, Belfast (Mr R. P. Sturges, c/o Institute of 
Historical Research, University of London). 
S: Royal Economic Society; Social Science Research Council, 


Engineering 

Records of the UK agricultural engineering industry. 
A: Institute of Agricultural History, University of Reading (Dr E. J. T. Collins). 
S: Social Science Research Council. 


Government and Politics 
Papers of all persons and institutions active in British politics, 1901-51. 


(1) Pilot project (1968-70): Cabinet Ministers. 
A: Nuffield College, Oxford (Mr G. C. L. Hazelhurst), 
S: Social Scier.ce Research Council. 


(ii) Main project (1970-5). 
A: British Library of Political and Economic Science (Mr C. P. Cook). 
S: Social Sclence Research Council. 


Non-confidential, mainly unpublished, material in Government Departments of potential 
interest to social science researchers. 

A: British Library of Political and Economic Science (Mr A. F. Comfort). 

S: Social Science Research Council. 


Records of the Political and Secret Departments in the India Office Records, 1750-1947. 
A: School of Librarianship and Archives, University College, London (Mr M. L Moir). 


Certain classes of material of interest to social scientists in the newly-opened records (1920-39) 
in the Public Record Office. 
A: Department of Economic and Social History, University of Kent (Dr Brenda Swann and 
Miss M. P. Turnbull, c/o Public Record Office). 
S: Social Science Research Council. 


Irish government Papers, 1921-70. 
A: School of Library and Information Studies, Queen’s University, Belfast (Mr A. Maltby). 
S; Social Science Research Council; British Academy. 


Records of trade unions, co-operative societies and working class political movements in 
Scotland. 

A: Department of Economic History, University of Strathclyde (Mr L MacDougall). 

S: Social Science Research Council; Scottish Trades Union Congress. 
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P: Interim Bibliography of the Scottish Working Class Movement and of other Labour Records held in 
Scotland (Scottish Labour History Society, Edinburgh, 1965). 


Private papers relating to British policy in the Middle East, 1800-1965. 
A: Middle East Centre, St Antony’s College Oxford (Mr A. H, Hourani). 


Military History 
British military, naval and air records of the twentieth centuty. 
A: Imperial War Museum (Mr D. G. Lance? 


Papers of the late Sir Basil Liddell Hart. 
A: King’s College, London (Sir John Hackctt). 
S: Social Science Research Council. 


Religion 
Records of British missionary societies. 
A: Group on Records, Libraries and Information Services of the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies (Miss Rosemary Keen). 
S° Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
P- A Guide to the Archives of Selected Missiozary Societies (mimeographed:;: Historical Manu- 
scripts Commussion, 1969). 


Science 
Letters, personal papers and unpublished moncgraphs of approximately 1,200 British scientists 
who flourished between 1800 and 1914. 

A: Science Policy Research Unit, University of Sussex (Dr R. M. MacLeod). 

S: Social Science Research Council; Royal Society. 


Personal papers of about 250 historically impcrtant figures in British science and technology 
(chiefly Fellows of the Royal Society) fiom the 16th century to the time of Lord Rutherford. 
A: Standing Joint Committee of Royal Society and Historical Manuscripts Commission 
(Dr R. E. W. Maddison). Office at Roya Astronomical Society. 
S: Goldsmiths’ Company. 


Personal papers of recently-deceased Fellows cf the Royal Society. * 
A: Standing Joint Committee of Royal Soc&ty and Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
(i) Pilot project (Miss J. M. Pye): papers of Sir John Gaddum, Sir Francis Simon and 
Professor Wager. 
S: Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
(i) Main project. 
S. British Records Association. 


Unpublished papers and correspondence of Fellows of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
1783-1883. 
A. Department of History, University of Edinburgh (Dr E. G. Forbes). 


Papers of John Tyndall (at Royal Institution). 
A: Science Policy Research Unit, Universit, of Sussex (Dr R. M. MacLeod). 
S: American Council of Learned Societies. 


Papers of Karl Pearson (at University College London). 
A: University College London (Dr Maxine P. M, Merrington). 
S: Social Sclence Research Council. 


* Sec also proceedings of an Aslib meeticg on this subject: KURTI, N., GOWING, M. M., 
PYE, J. M. and ELLIS, R. H. “The archives of t-ventienth-century scientists and technologists’, 
Aslib Procesdings, 23, 3, March 1971, p. 118~32. 
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Social History 

Unpublished macerials relating +o the South Wales Coalfield. 
A: University College of Swensea (Professor W. A. Cole and Professor G. Williams). 
S: Social Sclence Research Council. 


Social Science 
Data from sample surveys carried out by government, academic bodies or commercial firms 
potentially available for deposit in a national survey data bank. 
A: Political and Economic Planning on behalf of the Social and Economic Archive Com- 
mittee (Miss J. Steward). 
S. Social Science Research Council. 
P: National register of surveys “PEP, 1967, privately circulated). 


* x * * 


In addition, there have been a number of surveys of all the records held within 
the British Isles relating to certain countries or areas overseas. As these, by their 
very nature, cut across the various subject areas, they are necessarily listed 
separately: 


Africa (all countries) 
S: School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London (Miss M. D. Watowright 
and Miss N. Matthews). 
S: Rockefeller Foundation. 


Australia, New Zealand and the Pacific Islands 
A: Australian National University and National Library of Austialia (Miss P. Mander 
Jones). UK office at Institute of Commonwealth Stadies, University of London. 
S: Australian National University; National Library of Australia. 


Germany 
German history and Anglo-German relations (only). 
A: The Anglo-German Group of Historians (Dr W. Lenz, c/o Institute of Historical 
Research, University of London). 
S: Volkswagen Foundation. 


Italy 
A: Centre for the Advanced Study of Italian Society, Department of Italian, University of 
Reading (Dr S. J. Woolf}, on behalf of the Repertory of Italian Historical Writings, 
University of Turin. 
S: Italian National Council cf Research. 


Latin America and the West Indies* 
A: International Council on Archives (Mr P. Walne, c/o County Record Office, Hertford). 
S: International Council on Archives on behalf of Unesco. 
P: A Guide to Manuscripts relating to the History of Latin America and the West Indies (OUP, in 
the press). 


Near and Middle Eastt 
A> School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London (Miss M. D. Wainwright 
and Miss N. Matthews). 


* See also under ‘Business’. 
+ See also under ‘Business’ and ‘Government and Politics’, 
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Far East 
A: School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London (Miss M. D. Wainwright 
and Miss N. Matthews). 


Southern Asia (Afghanistan and Tibet to Indc-China, the Philippines and Indonesia) 
A: School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London (Miss M. D. Wainwright 
and Miss N. Matthews). 
S: Rockefeller Foundation. 
P: A Guide to Manuseripis and Documents in rhe British Isles relating to South-East Asia (OUP, 


1965). 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sur, 
THE FORELGN-LANGUAGE BARRIER 
Dr Urquhart’s suggestion that a wider range of foreign languages should be 
taught in schools should not be dismissed so summarily as it is by Mr Line in 
your April 1971 issue (p. 207). To take Mr Line’s points one by one: 


(1) Ifa start can be made with the teachers we have, no matter how few, then 
the number of teachers available will surely increase with the years, i.e. as 
students qualify. 

(2) Some pupils studying science may be prepared to choose languages such as 
Russian or Japanese provided the probable advantages of having a know- 
ledge of such languages are made clear. 

(3) This statement seems to imply a gap in language learning activities between 
school and adult life; such a gap should not exist. 

(4) The motivation will be the ability to make use of an article without having 
to wait for a full translation, which can take a considerable time. 

(5) This probability depends on the number of students taught but, like the 
number of teachers, it should increase with the years. 


The benefits resulting from scientists having a knowledge of languages other 
than French or German would be: 


(a) Scientists could make use of articles of passing interest (1.e. those which 
although helpful are not worth producing as a published translation) with- 
out calling on translating staff, and 

(b) they could judge better which articles are worth translating fully and 
making generally available. 

(c) The contribution to technical translation activities which scientists with 
some linguistic knowledge could make would be a valuable complement 
to that being made by linguists, many of whom have to pick up the 
necessary scientific or technical knowledge as they go along—not always 


with the happiest of results. 
Yours faithfully, 
P. J. ELVIN 
Building Research Station, 
Garston, 
Watford, WDz 7JjR. 
26th May 1971 
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Recent additions to the Aslib library catalogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of interest. 


User Studies 
Analyses of information-seeking, literature-use and library-use patterns; user training. 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of knowledge, includ_ng national policies; information theory. 


Information Processing Systems 
Dissemination, processing, storage and retcieva] techniques and systems; data centres; 
management information systems. 


and Indexing 
Linguistics, semantics, nomenclature, terminology; subject headings, thesauri and their 
construction; indexing; abstracting; translating. 


Classification and Cataloguing 
Documentary and non-documentary coding; cataloguing; filing. 


Mechanization 
Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


Subject zation 
Special libraries and specialized documentation centres; sources of information Including 
reference books and bibliographies; reference and inquiry work. 


Reprography 
Materials, methods and systems; facsimile transmission; telex. 


Printing and Publishing 
Writing and editorial work; printing and publishing; periodical references and citation 
patterns; bookselling; cop t; legal aspects of computerized information. 
Administration and Management 


Special library and information service policy, buildings, furniture and staff; stock including 
special ; lending and journal circulat:on. 


Library Systems 
National. libraries; general libraries and documentation centres; university and college 
libraries; inter-library co-operation, 

Professional arava 
Library science, information science, documentation; professional associations, education, 
literature, organizations and research; biographies; directories, 


JANET WALKLEY 
Librarian 
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Items are available in the Aslib Library and may be borrowed unless marked™ to 


indicate reference copies. 


User Studies 


MONGAR, PATRICIA E. 
RRL’s efforts to meet the information 
needs of the road designer and builder. 
In 
GREGORY, J. G., ed. 
Materials information, 1970, p. 68~79. 


SICKING, L. M. C. J. 
Inzicht in literatuurgebruik als steun voor 
bibliotheekbeleid. 
Open, vol.3, no.4, April 1971, p.231-4. 
Suggestions for obtaining an insight into 
the use made of libraries. 


ANTONEVICH, B. 

Method matematicheskoi otsenki effekti- 
vnosti informatsionnykh rabot i ego 
primenenie v oblasti elektroniki. 
Nauchno-Tekknicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
I, 00.2, 1971, p.II-13. 

mathematical technique for evaluating 
information gathering performance in the 
field of electrical engineering. 


HILLMAN, DONALD J. 
The future of information provision. 
IATUL Procesdings, vol.5, no.2, December 
1970, p.70~82. 
Details of the LEADER MART System being 
developed at Lehigh University. Paper at 


IA Conference on ‘Educating the 
library user’, Loughborough, rst-3rd 
April 1970. 


HEBERGER, K. akd BALAZS, J. 
Educating the students as library users in 
the Hungarian technical Universities. 
TATUL Proceedings, vol. 5, no. 2, December 
1970, p 83-94. , , 

urses in library use for chemical engineers 

in universities. Paper at LATUL Confer- 
ence on “Educating the library user’, Lough- 
borough, tst—3rd April 1970. 

HORTON, ALAN 
Early attempts at reader education at the 
University of New South Wales. 
TATUL Proceedings, vol.5, no.2, December 
1970, p. 54~6o. 

Communication and Knowledge 

FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DE DOCUMENTA- 


TION. FID Pro c. The Hague: FID, 

1971. I§p. (FID Publication No.475) 
UNESCO and ICSU 

UNISIST: synopsis of the feasibility study 


on a world science information system. 
Paris: UNESCO, 1971. 
g2p. 


TOCATLIAN, JACQUES J. 
world science information system. 
Scholarly Publishing, January 1971, p.203~7, 
UNISIST. 


SHELDRICK, MICHAEL G. 
A quick rapid-reading course. 
Chemical jnesring, 25th January 1971, 
p.77—37. 
Techniques of faster, more efficient read- 
Ing. 


Information Processing Systems 


AMERICAN NATIONAL STANDARDS INSTITUTE 
American National Standards vocabulary 
for information processing, sponsored by 
Business Equipment Manufacturers Ås- 
sociation. 

New York: the Institute, 1970. 
128p. (ANSI X3.12—1970.) 


SCOTT, A. E. 
Information systems: how to get there 
from here. 
IEEE Student Journal, vol.8, no.s, Nov- 
ember 1970, p.39-41. 


STEVENS, M. E. 
Selected R & D ents in the com- 
uter and information sciences. 
Deentina: of the AFIPS Fall Joint Computer 
Conference, vol. 37, 1970, p. 159-68. 


SPENCER, DANIEL LLOYD 
Technology gap in perspective: strategy of 
international technology er. New 
York: Spartan Books, 1970. 
172p. 


*NELSON, CARNOT E., and POLLOCK, DONALD 
K., ed 
Communication among scientists and 
enginzers, Lexington, Mass: D.C. Heath 
& Co., Heath Lexington Books, 1970. 
346p. 


HEENAN, WILLIAM F., and WEEKS, DAVID G. 

Informal communication among scientists: 
a study of the Information Exchange 
Group Program. Final Report. Part I. 
[Washington, D.C.] George Washington 
University, Biological ences m- 
munication Project, January 1971. 

Var. pag. 
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SALTON, G. 
Some thoughts on scientific information 


on. 
Journal of the ACM, vol.18, no.1, January 
1971, p.1-3. 


MARCHAL, M. P, 
Company orientated systems for SDI 
IAG Journal, vol.3, 20.4, December 1970, 
p.342-50. 


ALTMAN, BERTHOLD 
Comparison of HDL SDI services based on a 
and on DDC tapes. 
Diamond Lab- 
oratories, 1970. 


gp. (AD 712 971) 


MALININ, 8. G., aid EVERLING, N. A. 
Signal noe informirovanie po elektrotek- 


Namhno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
I, NO. 2, I97I, p.2I-9. 

Soviet current awareness service in 
electrical engineering provided by In- 
formelektro. 


MUNDHENKE, EHRHARD, and SNEED, HARRY M. 
University information systems in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 

Journal of Systems Management, vol. 22, 20. 3, 
March 1971, oe 21-7- 

University information systems which will 
help government carry out reforms. 


GREGORY, J. G., ed. 
Materiala information: technical informa- 
tion on materials for building and con- 
struction—sources and presentation. Pro- 
ceedings of a one day colloquium organ- 
ized by the Road and Building Materials 
Group of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
22nd January 1970. 
London: Society of Chemical Industry, 
1970. 
vii, 126p. illus. 


LEE, P. J. and others 
Storage and retrieval of indexed and 
annotated bibliographic references. Win- 
of gas ec Fisheries Research rs 
da, Freshwater Institute, x 
43D. (Fisheries Research Board of a 
Technical Report no.209.) 


PETRUCCI, RICHARD JOSEPH 


Application of data stru concept ina 
nal a 95h fact-r system. 
onterey, Calif.: Naval Postgraduate 

School, 1970. 
96p. (AD 712 783) 

JONES, K, P. 
Search and find: information retrieval at 
NRPRA, 
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Rebber Developments, vol.23, 00.4, 1970, 
121-4. 
The post-coordinate indexing system at the 


National Rubber Producers Research 
Association. 
SIERRA, H. M, 
Information storage and retrieval by 


electron optics. 

IBM Teckhmeal Disclosure Pare vol.13, 
no.6, November 1970, p.16 

The electron microscope ‘Mle r document 
storage and retrieval. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Ministry of Technolo 
Assistance for industry through the in- 
dustrial liaison scheme. [London]: the 
Ministry, eh) 1970. 
45p. (ILS 


HUGHES, PETER 
The little-known service of industrial 
Haison centres. 
Management in Action, vol.2, 00.17, 
Februaty 1971, p.32~3. 
The role aad contributions of the centres. 


O’BLACK, MARY JANE 
Building a successful MIS. 
Journal of Systems Management, vol.22, no 4, 
April 1971, p.g-15. 
Details of the various stages in setting up 
MIS. 


Language and Indexing 

HARRIS, JESSICA LEE 
Subject analysis: computer implications of 
pete definition, with a preface b 

urice F. Tauber and Theodore 

Hines. Metuchen, N. J.: Scarecrow Press 
Inc., 1970. 
279P. 


*RNGINEERING INDEX INC. 
SHE; Subject headin 
1970. New York: En 
1970. 

I3Ip. 


*CENTRE D’ETUDES ET DE RECHERCHES DE 
L'INDUSTRIE DES LIANTS HYDRAULIQUES. 
Centre de Documentation. Thesaurus, 
1970. Paris: the Centre, 1970. 


24D. 


for engineering. 
eering Index Inc., 


COLOMBO, DAVID STEVEN 
Automatic retrieval systems and associated 


retrieval lan es. Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University, Computer and 
Information Science Res Center. 


1969, 
69p. (Technical Report Series. OSU- 
CISRC-TR-69- 17). 
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ANDERSON, M. D. 
Book indexing. Cambridge: 
Press, 1971. 
36p. (Cambridge Authors’ and Printers’ 
Guides) 


BLOOMFIELD, MASSE 
Evaluation of indexing: 5. discussion and 


University 


summary. 

Special Libraries, vol.62, no.2, February 

1971 p.94-9. , , 
com n and evaluation of the various 

characteristics of indexing. 


LEARNING SYSTEMS LIMITED 
Filing and indexing. London: 
Publishing, 1971. 
77p. (Pitman Programmed Texts.) 


Pitman 


LANDRY, BERTRAND CLOVIS 
An indexing and re-indexing simulation 
model. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University, Computer and Information 
Science Research Center. 1969. 
sop. (Technical Report Series OSU- 
CISRC-TR-6g-14). 


PETRARCA, ANTHONY E., and others 
Use of the double-KWIC coordinate 
indexing technique for chemical linc 
notations; by Anthony E. Petrarca, Sauli V. 
Latinien, and W. Michael Lay. Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University, Computer 
and Information Science Research Center, 


1970. 
32p. (OSU-CIRRC-TR-70-9.) 


JONES, KAREN SPARCK 
Automatic keyword 
information retrieval. 
worths, 1971. 
253p. 


classification for 
London: Butter- 


BAKEWELL, K, G. B. 
ANBAR indexing. 
Catalogue and Index, no.21, January 1971, 


.14-§ 
Se one for revision. 


‘ a short note or the 


Catalogue and Index, no 21, January 1971, 
p.I0-I2. 


LIPETZ, BEN-AMM 
The continuity index of Information Science 
Abstracts: a four-year progress report. 
Spesial Libraries, vol.61, no.g, Novembet 
1970, p.508-12. 


RING, MALVIN E. 


The o to Dental Lituatne' a critical 


Di Libraries, vol.62, no 6, February 
1971, p.82-7. 
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An evaluation ın terms of classification, 
standardization of nomenclature, use of 
cross-references, effectiveness 1n machine 
searching, and quality of entries. 


LUFKIN, JAMES E. 
The fatal abstract. a tutorial farce in one 


act. 
IEEE Transactions on Engineering, Writing 
and Speech, EWS-14, no.1, Febtuary 1971, 
3-9 
ustrates the importance to authors and 
readers of informative abstracts. 


LIPPMAN, ERHARD O. 
roach to computer-aided translation. 
THEE? Transactions on Engineering, Writing 
and Speech, EWS-14, no.1, February 1971, 


10-3 
Daaba the use of 2 computer as an aid 
in translating. 


Classification and Cataloguing 


RUBY, HOMER V. 
From Callimachus to computers. 
Tisnos: Libraries, vol.53, 00.3, March 1971, 


o-8. 
History of early evidence of cataloguing 
and classification up till the computer age. 


MOWAT, HAROLD G. 
A note on the rationale of reclassification. 
Canadian Library Journal, vol.28, no.2, 
March-April 1971, p.126-8. 
Some comments on certain libraries’ 
decision to change from DC to LC 
classification. 


*UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London 
Library classification: Mocatta and Hebrew 
libraries. London: the College, [1971]. 


39P. 


KOFNOVETS, L., afd SIMANDL, D. 
Izdanfya tablits UDK v USSR. 
Nauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
I, NO. 2, 1971, p.18-20. 
An outline of UDC history in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


LAFFITTE, P. 
Semartic coding in geological data proces- 
sing. 
Geoscience Documentation, vol.3, no.1, Feb- 
1uary 1971, p.6-9. 


ITUBAUX, ANDRE 
Are -here critically-evaluated data in 
geology? 
Geoscience Documentation, vol.3, no 1, Feb- 
ruaty 1971, P.375. 


PLOWDEN, ANNE 
Categories for information considered. 
Part 3 categories and contract documents. 


JULY 1971 


Building, vol.z20, 0.6675, 23rd Aptil 1971, 
p.82-6, 

Role of specification in building docu- 
mentation. 


HEILIK, J. 
Information retrieval and MARC at the 
National Science Library. 
Canadian Library Journal, vol.28, no.2, 
March-April 1971, p.120-3. 
Description of the format and some 
implications of its adoption. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Maps, a MARC format: specifications for 
mapnetic apaan containing catalogue records 


for maps Tagon LIP of Con- 
gress Information Systems office; 1970. 
45D. 

KOSTER, C. J 


Standard serial citation: bibliographical 
standards for union catalogues of serials. 
Catalogue and Index, no.21, January 1971, 


Dincusses desirable standard for serial 
information in union catalogues. 


OPPEN, ELISABETH LOTTE VON 

Die ordnung der Eintragungen im alpha- 
betischen Katalog. 
Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, vol.85, 
no.4, April 1971, p.196-218. 

iling cards in the alphabetical catalogue— 
a comparison of the rules of the ‘Prussion 
Instructions’, with the rules of the pre-print 
Piling of Entries. 


Mechanization 


PATRINOSTRO, FRANK S$., 
comp. 
A survey of automated activities in the 
libraries of the US and Canada; 2nd ed. 
Costa Mesa, Calif: LARC Association, 
1971. 
Var. pag. 


OVERMEYER, LAVAHN 
Library automation: a ctitical review. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Case Western Reserve 
University, School of Library Science, 
1969. 
2 vols (ED 034 107) 


and NEW, DEBRA, 


HAKLI, ESKO 
Tieteellisten kirjastojen tictokonesovel- 
luksia. 
Kirjastolehtt, 00.4, 1971, p-146-53. 
General survey oe using computers in 
libraries. 


eee ROBERT L, 
the machine society. 


ae oe Systems Management, vol.22, no.4, 
April 1971, p.16—20. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Modern information processing techniques 
—a necessity for government decision- 
g. 


CAMERON, WILLIAM J., and others 
The HPB Project: Phase I. London, 
Ontario: University of Western Ontario, 
School of Library and Information Science, 
1970. 
165p. 


COLLMEYER, A. J. ad SHEMER, J. E 
of retrieval performance for 
selected file organisation techniques. 
Proceedings of the AFIPS Fall Joint Coni- 
puter Conference, vol. 37, 1970, p.20I-I0. 
A general overview of several basic file 
organisation techniques. 


BAUER, P., and others 
Ein Auswertung fur sequentielle Daten- 
bestande. 
Methods of Information in Medicine, vol 10, 
no.2, April 1971, p.102~15. 
of a program for evaluation of 
sequential data files. 


DEVELOPMENTS and user experience in 
Optical Character Recognition. 
Computer Management, vol.6, no.2, 1971, 
p.48- O, 53- 
The future of OCR in view of other input 
media on the market, 


AVEDON, DON M. 
Computer Output Microfilm; and ed. 
Silver Spring, Md.: National Microfilm 


Association, 1971. 
279p. illus. NMA Monograph no.4.) 

Subject Organization 

GREAT BRITAIN, Department of Trade and 


Technical services for industry: technical 
information and other services available 


from government ig joc and as- 
sociated organisations. London :the Depart- 
ment, 1970. 

302p. 


KAISER, LISA 
Central statistical libraries in Europe. 


Inspel, vol.6, no.1, January 1971, p.3-12. 


TAYLOR, KENNETT I, 
Librarians, audiovisual consultants, and 
instructional planning. 
Ilinois Lubrartes, vol.53, 00.3, Match 1971, 
174-9 
Details of the Instructional Materials 
Madison programs being carried out. 


PETERS, K, I. L, M. 
Cooperation problems of a current educa- 
tional bibliographic information system. 


Inspel, vol.6, no.1, January 1971, p.27~34. 
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BALL, M. J. 
An overview of total medical information 


systems. 

Methods of Information in Medicine, vol.to, 
no.2, April 1971, p.73~82. 

The importance of hospital information 
systems is pointed out and discussed. 


ALFREDSSON, BJORN, and others 
A spatial information system: a pilot study. 
IAG Journal, vol.3, no.4, 1970, 
p.313-22. 
Design of an information system for land 
and planning. 


The BCS Library: a canent information 
system for members. 
pater Bulletin, vol.15, no.2, February 
1971, Ds 7374 
The British Computer Society Library. 


RICE, J. W. 
Information and advice from the Building 
Research Station. 

In 

GREGORY, J. G., ed. 
Materials information, 1970, p.80-9. 


GOULDEN, GONTRAN 
Information when you want it—the role of 
Building Centres. 

In 

GREGORY, J, G., ¢d. 
Materials information, 1970, p. 90-100. 


The POINT data systemi: information re- 
trieval for local planning authorities. 
Building, vol.220, no.6674, 16th April 1971, 
p.131-2. 


CAMERON, MARGARET, and others 
Notes on general reference sources. 
Australian Liorary Journal, vol.20, no.2, 
March 1971, p.18-23, 
Notes by Margaret Cameron, G. A. 
Stafford and Leone Hughs on reference 
sources in the humanities, social sciences 
and sciences. 


CORKER, ERIC 
Information for product selection 
In 
GREGORY, J. G., éd. 
Materials information, 1970, p.101-11, 


BENNET, F 
BNB reviewed: the British National 
Bibliography weekly lists nos. 1097, 1098, 
6th-13th January 1971. 
Catalogue and Index, no.21, January 1971, 


.6~7, 
Reviews first issues produced from MARC 
tape by computer-typesetting. 


VOL. 23, NO. 7 


MUSIKER, REUBEN 
The Libliographical scene tn South Africa. 
South African Libraries, vol.38, no.s, 
April 1971, p.278-8:. 


FAVA, JAMES A., and others 
Respcnding to requests at the National 
Space Science Data Center. Greenbelt, 
Md.: Godard Space Flight Center, May 


1970. 
13p. (N70 28288) 
Reprography 


BALLOU, HUBBARD W., êd, 
Guide to microreproduction equipment; 
4th ed. 1970 suppl. Silver Spring, Md.: 
National Microfilm Association, 1970. 
248p. illus. 


PFENNIG, JOACHIM 

Gerate und Verfahien der Kopiertechnik 
und thre Anwendungs-moglichkeiten in 
Bibliotheken. Cologne: Greven Verlag, 
1971. 

rrip. (Arbeiten aus dem Bibliothekar- 
Lehrinstitut des Landes Nordrhein-West- 
falen no.37) 


CLARIDGE, P. R, P, 
Microforms in the Warren Spring Lab- 
oratory—1967. Stevenage: Warren Spring 
Laboratory, 1970. 
13p. (LR 132 (I5)) 


APERTURE cards for engineer’s drawings. 
Canadian Electronics Engineering, vol.14, 
no.10, October 1970, p.49-50. 


BARLOW, H, M. 
Telecommunication services in the UK: 
future developments and overall policy. 
National Electronics Review, vol. 7, no. 2, 
March-April 1971, p.30-1. 


SPANGLER, KATHLEEN 
Facsimile transmission: a newspaper pub- 
lisher’s tool, 
Graphie Arts Progress, vol.18, no.2, Feb- 
ruary 1971, p-3—6. _ 
Facsimile transmission as an economically 
fiecessary system to adopt. 


Printing and Publishing 


11008, I. R. 
Systems analysis and the technical writers’ 
wing responsibility. Betkeley, Calif.: 
California University, 1968. 
16p. (IN68~3 1519) 


MARKIC-CUCUKOVIC, LJERKA 
Periodika prirodnih i tehnickih nauka u 
specijalnim bibliotekama, 
"esnik Bibliotekara Hrvatsks, vol.16, no.1-2 
1970, P.1§~24. 
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The impact of scientific and technical 
journals in special research libraries. 


CHAKRABORTY, AJOY RANJAN 

Scatter of Indian geological documents in 
Indian and foreign periodicals 

Annals of Library Seunse and Documentation, 
vol.17, 00.1~z, March—June 1970, p.47-53. 
Discusses growth of Indian geological 
documents and impact on foreign journals 
and vice versa. 


BERTRAM, J. 
A new look at copyright. 
Unesco Features, 20.595, March (11), 1971, 


p.18~-19. 


A CENTURY of copyiight in the Lib of 
Congress. Copyright Society of the U.S.A., 


1970. 
Iop. 


COLE, JOHN T. 
Copyright, men and a national library. 
Quarterly Journal, yol.28, no.2, April 1971, 


114-36. 
ivory of the national library plan in 
America, with reference to the Smithsonian 
Institution, LC, ete. 


ROSE, MICHAEL 
The social control of computerised data- 
banking. 
Technology and Sostety, vol 6, no.3/4, March 
1971, P 104-7. 
Dangers of the right to personal privacy 
with the use of computers and data banks. 


SUBMISSION of evidence to the committee on 
eae the Privacy Committee of the 
CS. 


ee Bulletin, vol.t5, 00.5, May 1971, 
p.169~76. 


Administration and Management 


MEYER, ROBERT S. 
Light your fite! operation involvement: 
librarians and social issues. 
Spesial Libraries, vol.62, no.2, February 
1971, p-100-2. 
The aim of the special library is to reach 
all people and it should relate itself to 


social problems. 


KLOTH, HANS ULRICH, and others 
Die wissenschaftliche Fachbibliothek, b 
Hans Ulrich Kloth, Fritz-—Georg B 
and Rudi Modbus. Leipzig: VEB Biblio- 
grapisches Institut, 1970. 
225p. 


WALDRON, HELEN J. 
The business of running a special library. 
Special Libraries, vol.6z, no.z, Februaty 
1971, p.63~70. 
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A lecture to library school students, 
resenting 4 elements that make a special 
ibrary ‘special’, with suggested approaches 

in managing such a library. 


COLAIANNI, LOIS ANN, and MIRSKY, PHYLLIS 8. 
Manual for librarians in small hospitals. 
Los Angeles, Calif.: California University. 
California Regional Medical Pro 
Area IV—U , and Pacific Southwest 
Regional Medical Library Service, 1971. 
74D 


MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Manual of library routine, prepared for use 
in Medical Research Council unit libraries; 
znd ed, London: the Council, 1970. 


42p. 


OTTERSEN, SIGNE, comp. 
A bibliography on standards for evaluating 
libraries. 
College and Research Libraries, vol.32, 10.2, 
March 1971, p.127-44. 
Compiled as part H of ʻA critique on 
pen a for evaluating lib collec- 
tions’, prepared by the Fed Library 
Comunittee’s Task Force on Acquisition of 
Library Materials. 


FISCHER, GWENDA 
Australian university library laws and 
administrative responsibility, 
Arstralian Academic and Research Librartes, 
vol.2, 00.1, March 1971, p.1-15. 
Library legislation in individual Austialtan 
universities. 
BECKMAN, MARGARET, afd LANGMEAD, 
STEPHEN 
Planning library buildings. 
Canadian Library Journal, vol.28, no.2, 
March-April 1971, p.114-20. 
Suggestions are put forward for test 
resuits in planning a library building. 


MARK WICK, EMILY 
A librarian plans a library. Paper presented 
at a meeting, 14th October 1970. Librarv 
Association Branch and Mobile Libraries 
Group, 1971. 
15p. (Occasional papers n0.2) 


BROWN, HARRY FAULKNER 
Planning the academic library: Metcalf and 
Elisworth at York. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Oriel Press, 1971. 


97P+ 


FIELDING, F. D. O, 
A new central library for ‘Queensland 
University. 
Australian Academic and Research Libraries, 
vol.2, no.1, March 1971, p.-16-25. 
Story of the events leading up to the final 
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VOL. 23, NO. 7 


decision to design a functional central i 


library layout. 


TASK analysis study in Illinois: phase I of a 


cooperative project. ALA progress report. 
American ee vol.2, no 3, Mare 


Examining th 
g ne ‘utilization of library staff in 
Illinois by means of a project. 


oe H. WILLIAM 
sproach to performance budgeting at 
the Hh rida Atlantic University Library. 
Coleg and Research Libraries, vol.32, no.2, 
ae srl fed je 87-104. 
etatled cost study with the 
Clap order and University of Washing- 
ton formulae for budgeting. 


SPILLER, DAVID 
Book selection: an introduc-ion to prin- 
ciples and practice. London: Clive Bingley, 
1971. 
107p- 


ANDREW, JANET R. 
Non-book materials and the librarian: 
a select bibliography. London: Aslib Audio 
Visual Group, 1971. 
2Ip. 


RYAN, NOEL 
Will you have cassette tapes in your lib- 
P) 


rary 
Canadian Library Journal, vol.28, no.z, 
March-April 1971 


Details of an ad eit tave collection 


in the Brampton Public Library. 


KUNZE, HORST, afd ROTZSCH, RELMUT 
Speicherbibliotheken im Bibliothekssystem 
det Deutschen Demokratischen Republik. 
Zentralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen, vol.8s, 
no.4, April 1971, pe 
Regional storage libraries are not applicable 
in the DDR. A proposal for 2 storage 
librarles—1 for foreign literature and 
1 for German. 


CARMACK, BOB, aid LOEBER, TRUDI 
The library reserve system: another look. 
College and Research Libraries, vol.32, 00.2, 
March 1971, p.105-9. 
A study of circulation patterns of materials 
on closed reserve at the University of 
Nebraska. 


BURNS, ROBERT W. 
The design and testing of a computerised 
method of handling library periodicals 


aaa final report. [Washington, D.C.] 
U.S. Office of Bd Education, ureau of 

Research, December 1970. 

Gop. 


Library Systems 

MINKER, JACK 
A stochastic model of an information 
center. College Park, Md.: University of 
Maryland, Computer Science Center, 1969. 
24p. (TR 69-90 


SAVOVA, E, 
On some characteristics and prospects for 
the development of specialised libraries in 
Bul 


garia. 
Inspel, vol.6, no.1, January 1971, p.25—7. 


CHRISTOVA, D, 

Die Technische Zentralbibliothek Sofia als 
Teil des einheitlichen Systems der wis- 
senschaftlich—technischen und konom- 
ischen Information in Bulgarien. 
Zentraiblatt fur Biblot én, 
no.4, April 1971, p.222-7. 
Description of the library’s information 
activit.es and cooperation in the Bulgarian 
network. 


vol.85, 


PRICE, BRONSON 
Library statistics of colleges and univers- 
ities, Fall 1969; data for individual in- 
stitutions. 
Washington: National Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics, 1970. 
158p. (OC-15023-69). 


BURNETT, A. D. 
Economics and the university library. 
Universities Quarterly, vol.z4, 00.4, 1970, 
p.440-52, 
Discusses the proportion of overall 
university spending which should be 
devoted to the library. 


SCHMIDT JETTE 
Observations on and 
Loughborough University of Technology 
Library and Danmatks Tekniske Biblio- 
thek, 

IATUL Proceedings, vol.5, no.2, December 
1970, p.64-9. 


SHORT, P. J. 
The library at UMIST. 
LATUL Proceedings, vol.5, no.2, December 
1970, p.61~2, 
Services provided by the library to help 
students at different levels. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON HISTORICAL MANU- 
SCRIPTS 
Record depositories in Great Britain; 4th 
ed. Lordon: HMSO, 1971. 
6op. 


HEALEY, JAMES S. 
Public—academic library cooperation 
College and Research Libraries, vol.32, no.2, 
March 1971, p.121-6. 


comparison of 
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BRAUDE, ROBERT M., and HOLT, NANCY 
Cost-performance analysis of TWX- 
mediated interlibrary loans in a medium- 
sized medical centre library 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, 
vol.s59, no.1, January 197%, p.65—70. 

HICKEY, ALBERT E. ; 
Computet-assisted instruction information 
exchange. Newbury Port, Mass.: Entelek, 
1970. 
35p. (AD 7or 715) 


Professional Activity 


Your career in information and library 
work. London: Cornmarket Press Ltd., 


1970. 
62p. illus. 


GIBBONS, FRANK 
The education and training of information 
i workers—Schools of librarianship. 
# 
GREGORY, J. G., ed. 
Materials information, 1970, p.53-67. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


BUNDY, MARY LEE 
Crisis in library education. 
Library Journal, vol.g6, no.5, 1st March 
1971, P-797-800. . 
Details ot the Urban Information Specialist 
Project at the University of Maryland. 


BREIVIK, PATRICIA SENN 
Beyond full-time facilities. 
Library Journal, vol.g6, no.7, 1st April 1971, 
p-1197-9- 
The effectiveness of teaching carried out in 
i PS and the role played by part- 
time instructors. 


WASSERMAN, PAUL, éd. 

LIST 1971: Library and information 
science to-day: an international registry of 
reseatch and innovation cited by ul 
Wasserman, Evelyn Daniel and Kay Logan. 
New York: Science Associates/Interna- 
tional, Inc., 1971. 
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MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Acceptance of advertisements for publication in 
Proceedings does not imply Ashdb support for or 
endorsement of the goods or services advertised. 


Members’ advertisement rates: first 15 words 
(minimum), sop; 3p for each additional word. 
top if box number required. (No agency dis- 
count.) A separate section of these columns is 
available to non-members at £3 per s.c.1. 


MEDICAL AND HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS. S.M. Bon- 
nekamp, FIL, Member of the Translators’ 
Guild (Med. Science & Lit.), 47 Firs Close, 
Muswell Hill, London Nro. Ted or-883 3962 
during office hours. After office hours an 
automatic telephone answering machine will 
record messages, 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
TRANSLATIONS from Russian and Ger- 
man into English. G.L. Cairns, wa, 92 South- 
wood Lane, London N6. Tel. 21-340 8990. 


TECHNICAL SWEDISH, DANISH, 
NORWEGIAN translated by J. T. Crad- 
dock, B CoM, Fit, Ekard, Ray Park Avenue, 
Maidenhead, Berks. Maidenhead 24931. 


RUSSIAN/ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 

Twenty years’ experience Government 

ent. Native Russian. A. de Merindol, 

19 low House, Kensington, W8. 01-937 
788. 


JAPANESE/ENGLISH RUSSIAN/ 
ENGLISH translations. Chemistry, medicine, 
biology, zoology. D. A. Fraser, BA, MIL, 22 
Gresley Road, London Nig 3jZ. Tel: 
O1-272 $664. 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARs, DIC, C.ENG, 
MIMM, FIL, Member of Translators’ Guild, 
Romanian and French. 161 Rtvermead Court, 
London SW6. RENown 1912. 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS FROM 
JAPANESE, CHINESE, RUSSIAN, 
CZECH and West European lan es into 
English and/or German. A. K. Henn, B sc, 
‘Glenside’, Lower Leigh Rd., Pontnewynydd, 
Pontypool, Mon. Tel. Pontypool 3689 
(after 6 p.m.). 


MEDICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, BIO- 
LOGICAL translations from French, Roma- 
ian and Portuguese into English and from 
English into French and Romanian. Dr. J. 
Jacobson, 94 Temple Fortune Lane, NW11. 
OI-4§5 IOTO. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Russian, German and Polish into English. 
B. Klipstéin, B scQHons), 1 Glenview Grove, 
Shipley, Yorkshire. Tel. Shipley 58215. 


TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
translations from English into Russian, Mrs 
O Linsley, 31 Parke Road, Barnes, London 
SW13. Tel. o1-748 8822. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 

qepanee into English. R. A. Scutt, BA, 48 
omerset Avenue, West Wimbledon, London 

SW2o, Tel. WiMbledon 1713 (01-946 1713). 


TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
lations into/from English, German, Dutch 
and French. A. M. Speller, FIL, NGV, 
6 Lakeside, West Ealing, London W13 8HN. 
Tel, or-998 1045. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS in all west 
Europeen languages. Electronics and other 
special fields, Camera copy, printing. Peter 
Suchodolski, Fr (ENG), 7o Greenfield 
Gardens, London NW2. Tel. o1-458 2239. 


AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS, Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, camera copy or printed. 
E. W. Sykes, FIL, 39 West Close, Wembley, 
Middlesex, HA9 Pf. Tel. o1-g04 4273. 


Appointment vacant 


GRADUATES are required in the Mech- 
anised Abstracts Section of the Publications 
Divisior.. Duties will include abstracting and 
indexing of scientific publications. A good 
degree in chemistry is essential, and post- 
graduate experience and an interest in the 
scientific literature an advantage. Application 
form and further particulars may be obtained 
from ths Personnel Officer, The Chemical 
Society, Burlington House, London, W1V 
OBN, to whom completed applications 
should be forwarded as soon as possible. 


For sale 


FUEL ABSTRACTS AND CURRENT 
TITLES, A monthly survey of about 800 
articles of world-wide ori on all fuels, 
their sources, processing, by-products and 
wastes (including pollution aspects). £21 p.a, 
(US $51) including indexes and postage. 
Apply: The Editor, Institute of Fuel, 18 
Devonskire Street, London WIN 2AU. 


STRATHCLYDE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY. SERIALS HOLDINGS, Winter, 
1970. 7§p post free cash with order (other- 
wise gop). Andersonian Library, University 
of Strathclyde, Glasgow, C.1. 
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THE METAL BOX GOMPANY LIMITED 
R & D DEPARTMENT — INFORMATION SERVICES 


INFORMATION SGIENTIST 


with a science degree or equivalent qualFication Including chemistry Is required 
at the Twyford Abbey Laboratories, Park Royal. 


The successful candidate will be responsible for supplying Information to food 
and packaging technologists. Thls work will involve studying the user’s interests 
and needs, reviewing sources of Information, performing Information searches, 
advising on sources of expert knowledge, preparing and editing abstracts, indexes, 
bibliographies, surveys and technical publications, 


Candidates must be able to present Infarmation clearly and accurately In good 
English. Previous experience in information work or research and development, 
and a qualification In information science are desirable but not essential. 


Apply in writing to : Administration, 
R & D Department, 
The Metal Box Co. Ltd., 
Twyford Abbey Road, 
London, N.W.10. 


Chivers- Penguin 

Library Editions 
Write for lists of this important series of Library Editions, available 
strongly bound in cloth with distinctive jacket. 


At only 28p above the price of the paper back edition they are a most 
economical purchase for your Libracy. 


As reprint agents for THE LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES 
BRANCH OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, we can offer the same 
economy in purchase with our Portway and Portway Junior Reprints. 


Send for full lists and details 
CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD., 


Reprint Publishers, Booxbinders and Booksellers 


Portway, Bath. 
(Telephone BATH 23201—3 lines) 





Western Periodicals Company 
Is pleased to announce distribution rights of 


ENGINEERING INDEX 1959-1969 
at $200.00/year 
All orders over $2,000.00 are subject to a 10% discount 
Also 

University of Hawaii—System Sciences 
Conferences 

Ist, 1968 $48.00 (reprint) 3rd, 1970 $48.00 

2nd, 1969 $36.00 4th, 197! $48.00 


Asilomar Conference on Circuits and Systems 
Asilomar, U.S.A. 

Ist, 1967 $48.00 (reprint) 3rd, 1969 $48.00 
2nd, 1968 $48.00 4th, 1970 $48.00 
Please write for our full catalog: 

[3000 Raymer Street, North Hollywood, 
California 91605, U.S.A. 


Introduction to 
SCIENCE-INFORMATION WORK 


C. W. HANSON, B.Sc. F.Llnf.Sc. 


The book is designed to give the reader an introductory knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and practice of science-information work, which is defined as ‘the 
organization and exploitation, by all appropriate means, of all kinds of 
information and sources of information used in science and technology’. The 
author treats science-information work as a subject in its own right and not 
solely as a form or extension of librarianship. He emphasizes the need to 
match science-information services with the specific requirements of the user, 
and thus regards science-information workers as active participants in the work 
of the people they serve. Hence, the book will not only be required reading for 
all those training for, ar newly engaged in, information or library work in 
science and technology, but will also be of interest to all those who have frequent 
recourse to scientific information as users. 


yi, 200 pages SBN: 85142 033 8 £3.00 net; £2.40 to members 


Aslib Publications 
3 Belgrave Square London SW1X 8PL 





will these abstract journals 


till a gap? 


CHANNEL 
Abstracts of the 
world literature on 
civil engineering 
hydraulics 
Published monthly. 
Over 1700 abstracts 
per annum. 


FLUID SEALING 
ABSTRACTS 
Abstracts of the 
world literature on 
static seals 


dynamic seals and 
sealing matenals. i 
Bi-monthly Over 500 $ 
abstracts per annum 


FLUIDICS FEEDBACK 
Abstracts-of the 

world literature on 
fluidics research, 
developments and 
products. Monthly. 

Over 900 abstracts 

per annum. 


FLUID POWER ABSTRACTS 
Abstracts of the 

world literature on 

oil hydraulics and 

pneumatics. 

Over 1600 abstracts 

per annum. Monthly 


TRIBOS 

TRIBOLOGY ABSTRACTS 
Abstracts of the 

world literature on 

bearings, friction, 

lubrication and wear. 
Monthly Over 1200 
abstracts per annum. 


INDUSTRIAL AERODYNAMICS 
ABSTRACTS 

Abstracts of the 

world literature on 

non aeronautical 

industrial 

aerodynamics. 

Published bi-monthly 

Over 500 abstracts 

per annum. 





write to us and find out! 


THE FLUIDS ENGINEERING INFORMATION CENTRE 
BRITISH HYDROMECHANICS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
CRANFIELD BEDFORD ENGLAND 
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British Technology Index 


FOR 


TRACING RECENT—HIGHLY SPECIFIC SUBJECT 
INFORMATION IN THE FIELD OF ENGINEERING 
AND MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY 


KEEPING TRACK OF DEVELOPMENTS IN 
MARGINAL SUBJECTS 


KEEPING ON CALL WHAT YOU HAVE READ IN A 
TECHNICAL JOURNAL ARTICLE 
SOMETIME—SOMEWHERE 


B.T.1. subject Indexes the major articles, papers, reports in British tech- 
nical perlodical publications. Concept Indexing, computer processed to 
provide multiple points of access and fast publication. 


Monthly Parts and Annual Volume £22.50 
Annual Volume Alone £15 


Magnetic tape: Detalls on request 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


7 Ridgmount St. Store St. London, W.C.1 
(Phone: 01-686 7543) 


iv 


UNITED NATIONS 
AND ALL FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 


are available through: 
RICHARD S. GOTHARD & COMPANY LTD., 
(International Technical Bookszllers) 
GOTHARD HOUSE, 
HENLEY, OXON., ENGLAND 
Tel: 049 12 3602 . 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


No. 400 Study Carrel 

Manufactured on a ‘knock-down’ system and can therefore be 
suppiled with any number of postticns. Can also be supplied 
ea pera If required, 

alogue of. TART Furmture on request. 
B. Serota L 
Contractora to H.M. Svoriai and WVunlcipal Authorities, 
Acme Works. Lendfield Street, Clapton, London ES. Tel. 01-985/1736. 





Guide to-Reference Material 
7 edited by A. J. WALFORD 


Vol. 1: Science and Technology 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, -Anthropology, 
Biology, Botany, Zoology, Medicine, Engineering, Agriculture, Domestic 
sclence, Management, Chemical industry, Building. 
Vol. 2: Social and Historical Sciences, Philosophy and Religion 
‘Philosophy, Psychology, Religion, Statistics, Politics, Economics, Law, 
Public administration, Soclal welfare, Insurance, Education, Commerce, 
Communications, Custom and tradition, Geography, Exploration, Travel, 
Atlases and maps, Reglonal geography, Guides, Blography, Genealogy, 
Heraldry, Ancient, mediaeval and modern history. 
The object of the GUIDE TO REFERENCE MATERIAL is to provide a sign-post 
to reference books and bibliographies published mainly in recent years. 
International in scope, it has some emphasis on British-publilshed works. it 
is intended for librarians, in the building up and revision of reference stocks; 
for use in general and special library reference work; as an ald to SIibrary 
school students; and for the research worker In the initial stages. 
£5 per volume 
: (£4 to LA members) 


Published by the LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
7 Ridgmount Street 
London, W.C.1 
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The latest research reports from Aslib.. 


The Distribution of Scientifi ic nd 
Technical Libraries and Users 
in Great Britain 


ALEXANDRA PRESANIS 


A contribution to the planning of a rational library service in Britain, 
this report ascertains how needs are met by current library provision. 
The first part studies the geographical distribution of libraries and the 
public availability of science/technology literature. The relationships 
between the broad subject of a library—general, science, engineering/ 
technology, agriculture, medicine—and its location, type and size are 
studied in detail. The report analyses the distribution of people qualified 
in the above subjects and attempts to relate this to the distribution of 
libraries. 
Occasional Publication No. 6 £1.40 net; £1.00 to members 
SBN: 85412 031 I 


LS 


Quantitative Data in Science 
and Technology 

BRENDA MOUNTSTEPHENS, AVERIL OSBORN 
and MARGARET SLATER 


This is a study of the current problems in the provision and use of 
scientific and technical data. The analysis includes a survey of recent 
literature on aspects of data use and compilation, and a study of the 
habits of scientists, engineers and non-technical personnel in their use of 
data available in scientific and technical libraries. Finally, there is a report 
on the operations of eight UK. data centres with examples of how data 
is currently being compiled. 

Occasional Publication No. 7 £1.24 net; £0.90 to members 


SBN: 85412 032 X 


Aslib Publications 


3 Belgrave Square 
London SW1X 8PL 


© 1971 
Aslib and contributors 


Aslib Proceedings: incorporating Aslib Information is published 

monthly and supplied free to members of Aslib. Subscription 

rates are £10 annually to non-members, or £2.50 to members of 

Aslib requiring additional copies. Single copies may be obtained 
price £1, or 25p to members of Aslib. 

Further information about Aslib’s services, activities, and 

membership rates will be supplied on application to the Director, 


Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SW]. 01-235 5050. 
Telex 23667; answer-back, Aslib London 


Published in England by Aalib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SW1. 
Printed by Alden & Mowbray Ltd at the Alden Press, Oxford 
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Training Centre Publications 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 1971 


Chemical Group evening meeting. ‘Patents as a source of technical 
information’, by Miss K. M. Saunderson (ICI, Plastics Division). 
Aslib. 5 p.m. 

Computer/Data Processing Group one-day Working Party Seminar. 
Heythrop College, 12 Cavendish Square, Wr. 


Technical Translation Group meeting and Translation Worksho p 
Aslib. 3 p.m. 

Co-ordinate Indexing Group meeting. Aslib. 3.45 p.m. 

Audio Visual Group one-day Workshop: ‘Slides’. Aslib. 

Aslib 45th Annual Conference. Darmstadt, W. Germany. 

Social Sciences Group evening meeting: “Translations of social 
sciences material’, by Professor W. Saunders (Sheffield University). 
Imperial College, SW7. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 

Aslib Evening Meeting. “Ergonomics and libraries’, by J. G. Fox 
(University of Birmingham). Royal Institution of Naval Architects 

10 Upper Belgrave Street, SW1. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 

Transport and Planning Group/LA Reference, Special and Infor- 
mation Section one-day Conference. Library Association, 7 Ridg- 
mount Street, W1. 

Technical Translation Group meeting. Aslib. 3 p.m. 


Chemical Group evening meeting: “Why toxicity testing ?’, 
by B. J. Simpson (Shell Research Ltd). 

One-Day Seminar: ‘Computers and the librarian’. Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, WCa2. 

Technical Translation Group meeting and sherry party. Aslib. 
4 p.m. 

Aslib Evening Meeting. ‘Administering diffuse collections’, by 
W. Ashworth (Polytechnic of Central London). Royal Institution 
of Naval Architects, ro Upper Belgrave Street, London SWr. 
5 for 5.30 p.m. 


Social Sciences Group evening meeting: “The SSRC project,’ by 
J. E. Pemberton (Warwick University). Aslib. 5 p.m. 
Aslib Christmas Party. Aslib. 5.30 p.m. 
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of Bath, on Saturday and Sunday, 4th-sth March 1972. The Conference will 
be in three sessions: Reference services; Lending services; and Bibliographic 
services. Each session will have two or three speakers. The cost of the Con- 
ference will be in the order of £7.50 per person. 

The present services, as offered by the British Museum Library, the NCL 
and NLL, and BNB, will be reviewed, and ways in which services should 
develop in the future will be considered. Attendance will be limited to 72. 
Further details will be issued later in the year. 


Computers/Data Processing Group working parties and seminar 

To meet the interests of its members in particular problem areas of computer 
information, the Steering Committee of the Computers/Data Processing 
Group are arranging a one-day seminar in London on Wednesday, 15th 
September 1971, at which it is hoped to set up working parties to examine the 
following subjects: 

(a) Subject approach: thesauri and classification schemes. 

(b) Library aids: union lists, special indexes (e.g. program names or book 
reviews), guides to sources of information, etc. 

(c) Information transfer: various areas which help to make this easier, e.g. 
indexes to trade literature, provision of abstracts and keywords in journals, 
etc. 

(d) Bibliometrics: statistical data on the behaviour of computer information, 
e.g, overlap of abstracting journals. 

(e) Education: the needs of various groups within computing for education 
in computer information. 

(£) Economic statistics: problems of statistics about computers, e.g. personnel, 
numbers of installations in various countries, marketing information. 

(g) User needs and behaviour: a standard user survey. 

The function of the working parties will be to examine and report on the 
present situation in their various fields and to recommend and implement such 
action as is required. The establishment of such working parties will, of course, 
depend on the level of support from the Group. Further suggestions for sub- 
jects for studies would be welcome. 

The seminar on 15 September, which will be held at Heythrop College, 
12 Cavendish Square, London W1, will give members a general picture of the 
problems of all the working parties and enable them to start examining in depth 
the particular problem in which they are interested. General enquiries on 
working parties should be addressed to Alan Pritchard, NCC Ltd, Quay House, 
Quay Street, Manchester M3 3HU. To attend the seminar (for which a charge 
of £5 to include coffee, lunch and tea will be made) apply to Miss G. A. Dodd, 
Computer Analysts and Programmers Ltd, 14/15 Great James Street, London 
WCIN 3DY. Those attending will receive a detailed programme at a later date. 


InfoFair 2 
Following the success of the first InfoFair exhibition, held in December 1969 
and sponsored by the Ministry of Technology and the Thomson Organization, 
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a second, larger exhibition is currently being organized, to be held at the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology on 4th-Gth January 1972. 

‘InfoFair 2’ is being planned and directed by a committee representing a 
number of organizations concerned with information technology, including 
Aslib. As with the first InfoFair, there will be two principal events: a conference 
which has the provisional title of ‘Information for profitable management’; and 
the exhibition itself, which is open to all companies involved in the information 
industry. In 1969, over 500 delegates were present at the conference, which is 
directed at senior management in industry, commerce and Government, and 
over 3000 visitors attended the three-day exhibition, at which forty companies 
were represented. 

Extensive publicity will be given to the event in the trade, business and 
national press. Further details on participation and costs, and an application 
form, are available from: The Organizers, InfoFair 2, Brintex Exhibitions Ltd, 
3 Clements Inn, London WCz. 


IFLA secretariat for cataloguing activities 

The Council on Library Resources (CLR), Washington DC, has awarded a 
grant of $54,000 over a period of three years to the International Federation of 
Library Associations (IFLA) for the establishment and support of a permanent 
secretariat for the IFLA Committee on Cataloguing. The secretariat will 
initially be located at the Department of Printed Books in the British Museum. 
This grant is in addition to one of $100,000 made earlier this year by the CLR to 
enable IFLA to strengthen its administrative and staff operations and thus 
assume a more significant international role. 

The new permanent secretariat will serve as the centre for the international 
co-ordination and standardization of cataloguing rules and practices. In 
addition, the secretariat will collect and disseminate pertinent information; 
provide services to working groups and individuals engaged in particular 
cataloguing projects; promote projects relating to the international standardiza- 
tion of cataloguing and bibliographical practices; undertake editorial and 
publishing activities; and produce a regular information bulletin. 

General policy for the secretariat will be under the direction of a steering 
committee chaired by Mr A. H. Chaplin, chairman of the IFLA Committee on 
Cataloguing. Mrs Dorothy Anderson, Secretary of the same IFLA Committee, 
will have executive responsibility for the secretariat. Further information is 
available from Mrs Anderson, c/o The Department of Printed Books, British 
Museum, London WC1B 3DG. 


Conference on clear print and the visually handicapped 

The Library Association and the National Association for the Education of 
the Partially Sighted, are to hold a one-day conference on clear print, with 
special reference to the needs of the visually handicapped reader, on Wednes- 
day, 2oth October 1971, at the Commonwealth Hall, Royal Commonwealth 
Society, London WCa. 

The speakers will be Mr Peter Jay, the lighting consultant on special lighting 
for visual defects; Mr Peter Banting, Department of Architecture and Civic 
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Design, Greater London Council, on designing schools for the partially sighted 
and Mr William R. Maidment, Borough Librarian, London Borough of Cam- 
den, on library provision for the visually handicapped reader. A panel discussion 
on the subject of ‘the menace of small print’ will form the second session of the 
conference. Mr Ronald Sturt, College of Librarianship, Wales, will put the case 
for the readers; Mr Hans Schmoller, Penguin Books, will put the case for using 
small print in books; Mr John Westwood, Graphic Design Department, HMSO, 
will speak on the subject of designing government forms, and Mr Harold 
Evans, the Editor of the Swaday Times, will discuss newspaper typography. The 
Chairman for this session will be Mr Alfred Morris, M.P., who successfully 
piloted the Chronically Sick and Disabled Persons Bill through the House of 
Commons. 

The inclusive cost is £5.00, to include morning coffee, a buffet lunch and 
afternoon tea. For further information, contact The Research Officer, The 
Library Association, 7 Ridgmount Street, London WC1E 7AE. 


Survey of national manpower requirements in modern languages 

The Nuffield Foundation has awarded a grant of £15,150 to the University of 
York’s Language Teaching Centre to catry out a survey, over a period of 
eighteen months, of the national language needs in employment. The purpose 
of the survey is to obtain from a wide range of employers, in both the private 
and public sectors of industry, information about which languages and which 
particular skills within those languages are required at all levels of employment. 

The methods of enquiry will include a questionnaire addressed to employers 
and to individuals currently making use of language skills in employment, as 
well as a questionnaire addressed to a cross-section of graduates in modern 
languages. The survey team is working in consultation with similar enquiries 
at the University of Nancy, France, and the College of Education in Malmo, 
Sweden. 

Further information about the survey is obtainable from: Mr K. A. Emmans, 
Language Teaching Centre, University of York, The King’s Manor, York 
YOr 2EP. 


Course on statistical collections 

The Library Association, the Royal Statistical Society and the Department of 
Librarianship and Information Science at the Leeds Polytechnic are organizing 
a two-day residential study course for librarians and information officers on 
“The nature, use and organization of statistical collections’, to be held at the 
Langham Hotel, Harrogate, from 3rd to 5th November 1971. Full particulars 
are available from: M. Yelland, Research Officer, Library Association, 7 Ridg- 
mount Street, London WCIE JAE. 


OSTI awards 
Among recent recipients of grants awarded by the Office for Scientific and 
Technical Information are the following Schools of Librarianship: 


(1) The School of Library, Archive and Information Studies, University College, 
London, for a two-year project study of the Bradford-Zipf ‘aw of scatter’, under 
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the direction of Mr B. C. Brookes, Reader in the School. Mr Brookes is well 
known for his work on the Bradford-Zipf law, which describes the distribution 
of articles on a subject between journals in which they occur. A number of 
articles on this subject have appeared in the Journal of Documentation. 

(2) The Sheffield University Postgraduate School of Librarianship and Information 
Science for the preliminary stage of a major investigation into the types, levels 
and qualifications of staff required for all aspects of library and information 
work. In the preliminary nine-month study the project team will visit libraries, 
information units and other organizations to arrange participation in later 
studies, which will be conducted by interview, observation and analysis. Those 
interested in the project should contact Professor W. L. Saunders at the School, 
Western Bank, Sheffield $1O 2TN. 

(3) The Polytechnic of North London School of Librarianship to develop and 
evaluate, over eighteen months, techniques of programmed instruction in 
practical subject indexing for librarians and information workers. The grant 
will enable a teacher of the subject to prepare a programmed course and 
evaluate it against conventional teaching methods. It is hoped that the project 
will demonstrate the advantages of programmed learning both in efficiency and 
economy and will indicate the feasibility of its application to other areas of 
information science. 


34th Annual Meeting of ASIS 

The 34th Annual Meeting of the American Society for Information Science 
will be held on 7th—11th November 1971 at the Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver, 
Colorado. The theme of the conference will be ‘Communication for decision- 
makers’. 

The principal speaker will be Dr C. Walter Stone, Chairman of J-MARC, 
Inc. (Joint Management and Research Consultants) who will address the dele- 
gates on the topic “A managerial view of information science’. The Technical 
Program Chairman is Mrs Rowena Swanson (Graduate School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Denver) who has prepared a varied programme, including 
three “invited-paper’ sessions covering the topics, “Specialized data and infor- 
mation bases and services’, ‘Co-operative programs, problems and progress’, 
and “Information science vis-à-vis library school curricula’. A number of subject 
sessions have also been arranged at which some fifty papers will be presented. 
General Chairman of the conference is Jack M. McCormick (Chief, Special 
Management Services, National Oceanic & Atmospheric Administration). 

The 35th Meeting of ASIS will have as its theme, ‘A world of information’ 
and will focus on international co-operation in the information field. It will be 
held in Washington, DC, on 23rd~26th October 1972. 

Further information about these Meetings may be obtained from: ASIS, 
1140 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 804, Washington, DC, 20036. 


Chemical Abstracts indexes now computet-readable 

The American Chemical Society’s Chemical Abstracts Service introduced in 
June this year a new information service which now makes it possible to search 
the semi-annual subject and formula indexes to Chemical Abstracts by computer. 
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Called the CA Integrated Subject File, the new computer-readable service 
will contain the complete subject index entries for each volume (6 months) of 
CA plus the molecular formula for each chemical compound indexed. Each 
entry for a chemical substance will also include the computer-assigned Registry 
Number that identifies the substance in the CAS Chemical Registry System. 

A search of the Integrated Subject File tapes alone will yield the identifying 
numbers of CA abstracts of papers or patents containing information on the 
subjects or substances specified in the search. The same abstract numbers appear 
in CAS’s computer-readable CA Condensates service, which also includes the 
authors’ names, titles, and complete bibliographic information for the corres- 
ponding papers and patents. By combining the two files, it will be possible to 
obtain search results in the form of complete citations of primary source 
documents. 

Integrated Subject File tapes for volume 71 were made available in June and 
CAS expects to issue tapes for volumes 72 and 73 by the end of the year. CAS is 
also converting the information in the CA subject indexes of earlier volumes 
(back to January 1967) and ISF tapes will then be made available covering these 
volumes. 

For further information, contact the marketing department, Chemical Ab- 
stracts Service, University Post Office, Columbus, Ohio 43210. 


Latest edition of UDC 

The latest section of the English Full Edition of the Universal Decimal 
Classification to be published by the British Standards Institution is BS 1000 
(331) Labour. It covers industrial and labour relations, salaries, wages and fees, 
employment, labour market, working conditions, training and trade unions. An 
alphabetical subject index is included. Copies are available at £1.20 (£1.00 to 
subscribers) from BSI Sales Branch, 101 Pentonville Road, London Nx 9ND. 


Hilda S. Lindstedt, 1881—1971 

Miss Hilda Lindstedt, the distinguished Swedish Librarian, died recently at 
the age of 89. She was for a number of years Librarian of the Kungl. Tekniska 
Hogskolans Bibliotek in Stockholm. She was also very active in the work of 
FID and was for some time editor of the Revse de la Documentation, Her contribu- 
tion to the activities of FID was recognized in 1950 when she was elected an 
Honorary Member of the Federation. She continued to retain her interest in 
FID activities for many years after. 


Aquatic Sciences and Fisheries Abstracts: correction 

Our attention has been drawn to an error in the above item which appeared 
in the June 1971 issue (p. 272). The final sentence in this item should read: 
‘Further information is obtainable from A. G. Woolcott or T. R. Otley at In- 
formation Retrieval Ltd, 38 Chancery Lane, London WC2A 1EL (01-405 1305)? 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


EUROPEAN LAW LIBRARIES GUIDE. Prepared by the International Association 
of Law Libraries, under the auspices of the Council of Europe. London: 
Morgan-Grampian, 1971. 678 pp. £10.00. (SBN 900865 75X) 

The directory contains details on the collections, organization and services 
in 522 libraries in eighteen countries of Europe. The complete text is in English 
with French translation for libraries in French-speaking countries. All types of 
libraries having substantial legal collections are covered, including national, 
government, court, professional and academic libraries. An indication is given 
of main subjects and national laws contained in the collections. Information 
provided includes normal directory information, size and growth of collection 
and library, number of staff, catalogues, etc. The subject index is in two separate 
sequences—English and French, with a complete alphabetical list of institutions 
and index of titles and terms. 

The information is based on replies to a questionnaire sent out, and can be 
considered up to date as at 31st December 1969. 


GARDE, P. K. The United Nations family of libraries. London: Asia Publishing 
House, 1970. 252 pp. £2.00. ISBN o 210 222 824) 


This substantial study, especially of the UN libraries in New York and 
Geneva, is an expanded revision of the 1966 Sarada Ranganathan Endowment 
Lectures. The author, who is Chief of the General Reference Section of the Dag 
Hammarskjold Library in New York, provides a very useful account of the 
background and history of the UN in relation to its library policy. Under the 
chapter on the Geneva Library, the beginnings of the League of Nations 
Library, established in 1920, are described as part of the evaluation of the first 
truly international library system. It also contains what is probably the most 
detailed account of the libraries of the three Regional Economic Commissions 
of the UN. 

On the other hand, the library structures of the fourteen members of the UN 
family are dealt with in very summary fashion. In this sense the title is perhaps a 
little misleading. An exhaustive bibliography of key documents and references 
and a good index add to the value of this book as an essential text on the UN 


library. 


NATIONAL COMPUTING CENTRE LTD. World list of computer periodicals. 
Manchester: NCC, 1970. 102 pp. £3.00.(SBN 85012 029 2) 


This is a combination of a world list of computer periodicals and serials, and 
a union list of the computer literature holdings of some fifty libraries in Great 
Britain. It includes all regularly produced serials in the field of computers and 
their applications—periodicals, newsletters, loose-leaf data books which are 
regularly updated, regularly produced directories, and book series which appear 
under a common title; but it excludes publishers’ series, report series and jour- 
nals on the fringe of the computer field, e.g. operational research. 
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The titles are arranged by BUCOP form of entry and there are copious 
references from alternative titles. Periodicals beginning with numbers appear at 
the beginning of the sequence. 

Each main entry is basically divided into three sections: title and dates of 
publication, information on title changes, and holdings. Locations are given 
under the main entry. A key to the locations appears in the front of the list. 
National Lending Library holdings are included but they are not guaranteed to 
be 100 per cent accurate since a number of titles were added after their shelves 
were checked. 

The list has deliberately not included details of publishers as this would have 
greatly increased its size, but sources for this information are given. 


PEMBERTON, J. E. British official publications. London: Pergamon, 1971. 315 pp. 
£3.00. (SBN 08 016495 1) 


This book sets out to describe all categories of British official publications, 
from the governmental and parliamentary processes from which they derive 
to their form of publication, availability and use. 

Together with an informative description concerning the background of 
official publications, the book includes a concordance of Command Papers and 
a table of Regional Years, as well as two useful lists of Royal Commissions, 
1900-69, and departmental committees, working parties, tribunals of inquiry, 
etc., 1900-69. There is also a detatled index of subjects, titles, authors, and 
committee chairmen. 

This volume will be of great value to anyone who has recourse to British 
official publications or sources of information on them. 
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THE MASS-OBSERVATION ARCHIVE 
AT SUSSEX UNIVERSITY 


TOM HARRISSON 
Director, Mass-Observation Archive 


Paper presented at an Aslib Evening Meeting, Wednesday 19th May 19703 


MASS-OBSERVATION as a word was first used (without the hyphen) in the 
New Statesman and Nation at the beginning of 1937 when we published letters 
about this idea; and from the beginning we really meant what we said. It is 
worth having a look at the word itself, because its meaning has altered some- 
what over the years. By ‘Observation’, we meant, of course, observing; and by 
observing, inferentially, we meant primarily observing by eye, looking at 
situations—though also by nose, ear, touch, using all of one’s senses in fact. 
We did not mean, in the first place, simply asking people questions. We wanted 
to observe what they did, not what they said they did. In those days, any attempt 
to study society as it really was in England was certainly pioneering, in a way 
that it is difficult to remember now. The Gallup Poll had just started and was 
treated with a good deal of caution, as is the case again at the moment! The 
whole idea was novel in those days. But what captured people’s interest in our 
case was the idea of observing. I have not changed my ideas about this, alas, 
though I have changed many of my other ideas in the last third of a century. 

The ‘Mass’ part of it echoes rather differently today. In those days, there was 
a much bigger dichotomy between the public schoolboy (as I was) and the 
people then called ‘working class’-—the proletariat. This dichotomy is 
obscured by many other factors today and is not at all conspicuous now; ‘Mass’ has 
become a condescending term. Still, the concept meant a deep, wide look at 
ordinary people. It did not concern itself with the important ‘top people’ who 
could look after themselves, and who were being fully observed and cross- 
observed by each other, and in the Press, ad infinitum—these are the diarists of 
their time in the usual line of thought. 

Basically, my idea was not to take words into very much account anyway. It 
was the behaviour of people we had to study. I thought then (and think now) 
that the first training of a good observer of human behaviour in your own society 
is by giving each person a pair of earplugs and then allowing him (her) to work 
out what people are doing, without him (her) knowing what these people are 
saying to each other. Willy nilly, though, one ends in words: thus this talk, thus 
the Archive I am talking about. 

I should now like to give you, as members of Aslib, a picture of this Archive 
in my own words, then, willy nilly. The Archive consists of the results of the 
activities of Mass-Observation, which were carried out in two related ways. 
The first approach, which was my own approach, consisted of using trained 
mass-observers.2 As a professional zoologist I had been on a number of scien- 
tific expeditions—well financed by the Royal Society, the British Museum and 
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other bodies—to various parts of the world. (It was easy in those days to obtain 
financial backing for that sort of activity.) But I gradually grew tired of studying 
those situations. Although birds cannot speak words to you either—a great 
advantage to clear thinking in ornithology—I wanted to apply those methods 
scientifically to my fellow humans in Britain. I wanted to be objective. 

The other approach was less ostensibly ‘scientific’ and came from Charles 
Madge, then a reporter on the Daily Mirror and a talented poet (married to 
Kathleen Raine, our greatest scholar of William Blake); Humphrey Jennings, a 
very talented film-maker—many of you may remember his war films (he died 
tragically after the war); and a number of other documentary film-makers, like 
Arthur Elton, Basil Wright and Stuart Legge. All these people thought in 
terms of organizing a panel of people who could subjectively record a mass of 
material through personal documentation and random observation. This was 
rather more of a camera or literary, even a poetic, concept than mine, though I 
warmly supported it. 

Having made contact with each other via the New Statesman, early in 1937, 
and having realized that there was a wide response to our idea, we decided to 
join forces. Charles Madge and I more or less ran the whole organization by 
ourselves for several years, until he became involved in more academic activities. 
Then he became Professor of Sociology at Birmingham University; now he lives 
in France, and we remain in close touch. So in the end I inherited both sides of 
the organization. I ran them both, in effect, from 1940, until I left the British 
scene after World War II. 

It was this double-sided approach, hopefully co-ordinated, that made Mass- 
Observation ‘different’. It is pleasing to find the term stands on its own merit 
in Webster’s Third New International Dictionary (London, 1961, p. 1389) as: 


Mass Observation . . . an original and chiefly British method of ascertaining public opinion 
and the public sentiment by study of diaries and subjective writings, private comment 
and interviews on general subjects, in combination with quantitative surveys and polls. 
Abbr. M.O. 


We never denied the methods involved with the last three words of that 
definition, provided they were ‘in combination with’ the rest. It is the rest which 
makes for depth and understanding, as well as providing the actual, intelligible 
‘reading matter’ which still remains decades later. The large Dictionary, published 
by Random House, says much the same, omitting the ‘British’ and emphasizing 
‘diaries and other personal documents’ (New York, 1967, p. 881).3 


At the peak of our activity, which was really from 1937 to near the end of the 
wat, we had up to forty wholetime paid observers, and over one thousand other 
people, throughout England, who made up our voluntary panel. The panel was . 
recruited at first through the New Statesman. There was an obvious bias in that, 
so that afterwards many were recruited through Jobn Bull (now extinct) and other 
more ‘right-wing’ publications. These were voluntary observers who would do 
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almost anything we told them to do. Up to the beginning of the war they 
answered questions for us each month on specific subjects, reported on their 
homes and families, observed their environment, wrote down lavatory graffiti, 
studied smoking and drinking habits—whatever we told them to do they did. 

Then, in the autumn of 1938, before the war came, we thought, like many 
people, that England might suffer some very heavy bombing and communica- 
tion would then be very difficult. In case this happened, we decided to initiate 
a war routine amongst our panel of observers. Many started, therefore, to keep 
diaries, as a precaution against our being unable to communicate with them. 
About five hundred opted to keep these daily dairies from this time onwards, 
without further instruction from us. Some of our most important archival 
material lies in these war diaries, for it is this material which is the most candid, 
truly private and natural. 

Now I would like to move more fully into the archival present. To make the 
transition, I would like to read you the first page and a half of the first report I 
made for the Vice-Chancellor of Sussex University, Asa Briggs, who was 
responsible for getting me to bring the Archive to Sussex and has encouraged 
me in every way since: 


Mass-Observation was initiated primarily by Charles Madge, Humphrey Jennings and myself 
in 1937. After the beginning of World War II, I became solely responsible for the operation 
and remained the sole owner until 1949, when it became a Limited Liability Company, 
primarily concerned with commercial market research. All the papers and documents 
collected by Mass-Observation and the reports written for external or internal use during 
the period 1937-49 became the property of the present writer by agreement when the 
company was formed, after I decided to work in Borneo as Curator of the Sarawak Museum. 
These documents are presently on loan to the University of Sussex in the hope that a long 
term project may be developed at Falmer, both (a) as a research amentty for others, and (b) 
as a source for a series of publications covering the social history of this period—insofar as 
the Mass-Observation documentation may or may not throw significant light. 

The purpose of this first initial report-—-one in a series—1s to begin an attempted assess- 
ment of the quality of material now in store in the University Library. The quantity is there 
for all to see, though at present an undigestible and largely unclassified bulk of massive 
raw paper. This bulk includes tens, no hundreds, of thousands of pages of nationwide 
and often pretty random observations and conversations, on many themes, several years’ 
intensive field work in Bolton (“Worktown’), monthly reports submitted over up to thirteen 
years by members of the panel of 1,500 men and women voluntary mass-observers, the day 
to day diaries kept by some 500 observers over these years—and much else, In addition to 
this basically raw material, a large part of which has never been written up or otherwise 
used, there are three 4-drawer filing cabinets full of listed, numbered, and fairly accurately 
arranged typewritten reports which were prepared from raw material for clients of various 
kinds or as documentation to feed back to the observer panel and thus retain their interested 
co-operation. These file cabinet reports are the only part of the whole easily manageable 
and accessible to handling at this stage—the rest of the archive has suffered from more than 
two decades’ lying about in bundles tied up with string, which have somehow survived 
sight moves-—and in one sector, occupation by a nesting colony of mice.‘ 


That was how I wrote, somewhat cautiously, at Falmer in April 1970. Since 
then I have been able to recruit the help of some very able people, including 
graduate students. With money generously provided by the Leverhulme Trust 
and from a private source, we are pradually getting this pile of paper into order. 
It was for this reason that I refused an Aslib invitation last year and yet gladly 
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accepted one this year. Last year I could not, today I can, tell you with increased 
conviction a little more of what we know is there, not just what is supposed to be 
there.5 

Apart from one small exercise while on leave from the Colonial Office a few 
years ago (to write a book called Britain Revisited*), I have never looked at any 
of the raw material since I left M-O. So I have not handled this material for over 
twenty years. This turns out to be a considerable advantage. I come to it again 
from the wilds of Borneo, where, for some of the last twenty years, I have not 
even been speaking English. Social research has not been a continuum in my 
life. This helps to place and attribute the old information from a world once 
known intimately. Borneo, a green veil, lies between two phases of life. 

I should make it clear that the Archive, as well as consisting of a rich firm 
base, does of course consist of a great mass of trivia, and what one might call 
‘rubbish’. Alec Hughes, my chairman at this meeting, will confirm that he, 
like anybody who worked for me, suffered from my obsessive devotion to 
collecting anything and everything which is at all curious or ‘alive’. 

We have a great deal of material, therefore, which, when recorded long ago, 
seemed ‘meaningless’ and unco-ordinated. But now that we are beginning to 
look at it again, some of this material appears extremely interesting, and gives 
us bright vignettes and insights into the activities of that time. I am reminded 
here, having worked on archaeological excavation during the last twenty years, 
of the unbeautiful broken flakes of neolithic pottery that I have dug up by the 
tens of thousands—these potsherds are in some ways like this mass of written 
and spoken material which has come from the detritus of the M-O past. But I 
would certainly not like to give the impression that the material as a whole is 
now in a highly organized state. Some of it may remain difficult, diffuse; yet 
much of it is suddenly becoming relevant again. 


I should now try to give you some idea of what, physically, is in the Archive. 
We have the material stored in about one thousand cardboard boxes, 13 x 11 
inches each, which were recommended to us by the University Library. All the 
papers are now, broadly, initially classified. That has been a difficult job, since, 
physically, the material had become completely disorganized. There is at least a 
provisional pattern. Each box is in some order with its contents labelled. Next 
we have to co-ordinate and correlate all the material, which is a job in its own 
right. At present many boxes contain only approximate arrangements of loosely 
associated documentation, on the basis of subject, or place or date—sometimes 
all three. For, in this type of material, categories and separations can be obscured 
by other factors, and to re-impose facile order may even defeat the object 
of the exercise. 

However, there is still a lot more which has sot yet been classified at all, 
including, for instance, an enormous trunkful of observations largely made on 
the coronation, on 12th May 1937, of George VI. (We published a book on this 


* See Appendix for a list of the main M-O publications, 
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subject but there is much more in hand.) We also have a number of other old 
boxes which no one has had the courage to look at yet, since they ate in such a 
disorganized state. We also have three filing cabinets in excellent shape and a 
number of early file systems containing directives to the panels, publications, 
and also the newsletter which we distributed to our observer panel, which runs 
to five hundred pages. 

In the three filing cabinets there are nearly three thousand typewritten reports, 
which average about ten pages each. (The hand-written material far exceeds this 
number, of course.) These reports deal with matters such as ‘follow-ups’ on 
government publicity, that were distributed at the beginning of the war, when 
we were working for the Ministry of Information (and later the Admiralty). 
They also include observer studies of each film made at this time by the Mol. 
We also did a series of ‘overhearing’ conversation projects, the results of which 
we reported to the Government. We covered the air-raids throughout the war, 
as both observers and participants, not just by asking questions about them. 
We also have a great deal of information on leisure studies, especially smoking 
habits, drinking, reading and library use, sport, and so on. We have a number of 
special studies on anti-semitism which developed later into studies (in another 
sense) of anti-Americanism. This relates to a social issue which did not exist 
then, namely, that of race-relations and the colour problem. All these are subjects 
on which our files are strong. 

The war diaries, mentioned above, have now been put into some sort of order. 
This proved to be quite a problem. At the end of the war, we were relying, to 
keep up the M-O office work, mostly on people who were physically unfit or 
who were conscientious objectors. The work was directed largely by Bob 
Willcock, later ‘number two’ in the Wartime Social Survey, who was physically 
unfit and who carried on the work under enormous difficulties.6 We did not have 
the staff available to deal with the panel any more and as a result we became 
inundated with the war diaries, which began to pile up into a glorious agglom- 
erate. We have now managed to organize the diaries, recording each diary’s 
input, the number of pages completed per month, and so on. Soon we hope to 
have particulars of every diary recorded on cards. My next plan is to resume 
contact’ with selected diarists, providing I can get the funds to do this; perhaps 
I could even get them to start writing their diaries again—after two decades of 
silence! 

That should give you a good idea of the scale, in physical terms, of the 
Archive. But basically, of course, it continues to remain as a harsh mass of paper. 
We are only halfway through stage 1 of the project. There may be at least three 
more stages to go; but I think that by the end of 1971 we will be able to decide 
on how, eventually, the Archive may best be organized. 

At the present time, owing to the limitations on space in the University, we 
have had difficulty in obtaining access to the material. We hope soon to move 
into much better facilities in the new library extension, but at the moment we 
cannot get more than three or four bodies into the present storage room at the 
same time.7 

To sum up so far: we have in the Archive a solid bulk of material which 
documents what a large number of people did, wrote, said and (in a certain 
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sense) thought, during the period 1937-49. Our long-term aim is, eventually, to 
make this material accessible to others. 


* x * m 


I should like now to discuss the possible applications of the Archive. As men- 
tioned in the report to Professor Briggs above, its first two major functions are 
to provide a research facility to others, and to act as a source for a series of 
extensive publications covering the social history of the period. 

Firstly, as a research facility, we have already proved of some value, even 
before becoming fully organized. In the interval between the papers being 
transferred in 1968 from Mass-Observation offices to Sussex University (this 
was before I arrived at Sussex—I was still working in Borneo and then at 
Cornell University) several people had had access to the Archive. Four of them 
in fact relied heavily on the Archive for material for their books; Derek Parker 
wrote a book on astrology, Constantine Fitzgibbon and Angus Calder have 
written on aspects of the Blitz and the war; and, since I have been in charge, 
Leonard Mosley has written a book, recently published, about life in London 
during the whole period of the war. Some of these writers have very kindly 
suggested in their books that they have not found any other way of getting this 
sort of information other than through the Archive, even though they were 
working with it in pristine form and under special difficulties. Eventually we 
hope to provide fuller data on social and political questions of the time, by 
indexing and referencing to a wide range of topics.8 

Since April 1970 we have had to close the Archive completely. No one from 
outside is working there. Even the few people who worked on it have some- 
times, accidentally, put the material into an even worse state by picking out 
things that interested them, and not replacing them in the same place, and so on. 
We shall have to organize the Archive thoroughly before we can open it again 
as a research facility. 

If one compares the Archive files with the picture of the ’thirties that one 
finds in such books as the one by Malcolm Muggeridge (The Thirties), one can 
see that there is a certain discrepancy between Muggeridge’s account of what 
was happening with the ‘mass’ at this time, and the account which is reflected , 
in the material held in the Archive. For information about the ’thirties or 
"forties the writer is usually driven back on to the Press and other ‘higher level’ 
information sources of the period. The main drive behind the establishment of 
Mass-Observation came from the feeling of dissatisfaction with the level of 
information that I call ‘published opinion’. We were trying to get down below, 
below public opinion even, to the level of private opinion; even into ‘non- 
opinion’—dream, hope, fantasy, the unfelt, the things people do ‘without 
knowing why’. There is very little information about this area of knowledge 
that is centralized in any one place. A recent review by Charles Wilson, in the 
Spectator, of the excellent new book by Noreen Branson and Margot Heinemann 
called Britain in the 1930°s, asks: 

How reliable is this picture of the thirties as a time of almost unrelieved misery for the 

majority? Was everybody in office so stupid, and everything so patently wrong as this 

survey suggests? Was this in Auden’s line simply ‘the low dishonest decade’? 
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From what I have learned from the Archive, I would provisionally say ‘no’ 
to these questions. The sort of documentation one gets from the Archive gives 
a different picture from that set out in books written by most historians of the 
period. But, of course, that is only a provisional answer. The original data must 
be fully, impartially studied, from several points of view, and in the end run as 
part of that first function. 

Our second function, of course, is to arrange for the publication of the 
material, doing this either on our own, or in association with other bodies. 
We could probably bring out publications fairly regularly providing we can get 
experienced people to help edit the material. The material zs difficult to edit, and 
one of the mistakes we made in the ’thirties was to publish certain parts of the 
material much too quickly, in order to meet the public interest. In the case of 
the diaries, for instance, with intensive work by a group of people, a fascinating 
series of volumes could be published over a number of years. 


* * * + 


A third role of the Archive which I had not previously considered, until this 
year, is the re-application of the M-O method in terms of further research. ‘This 
could mean re-applying the M-O method in order to establish a real contemporary 
Archive; or it could mean using the Archive as part of an actual continuing 
research project. For instance, next week I am going to attend the by-election 
at Bromsgrove in Worcestershire, so that I can then compare the pattern of this 
by-election with the material which we gained from our coverage of nearly 
every by-election in Britian during the period 1937—49.9 

No matter how small Mass-Observation’s contribution to sociology was in 
the past, in impact and disturbance at least, that small contribution has almost 
entirely disappeared. Sociology has come back to relying on glorious techniques 
of making theoretical ‘models’ of society, making statistical projections, and so 
on, its major reliance being on interviewing methods. ‘Modern’ techniques, 
especially where they exclusively involve using words people say to a stranger 
in a formal interview, are clearly open to grave objections. They are not usually 
so conspicuously barren as they were during the last General Election. But this 
is the base of most current social research. Very much the same is happening 
now as happened in 1937-9. One of the things that made Charles Madge, 
Humphrey Jennings, myself and others engage ourselves in this operation then 
was that we felt, not only instinctively, but by experience and by observation, 
that there was a serious and growing gap between what was printed in the 
newspapers and what was in the ordinary public mind. In the interval, opinion 
polls have developed as a supposed way of reporting and filling this gap—that 
was their real first function. But they have become so much part of the Press 
(and television and radio) itself, so much part of the pattern of what we might 
call “established communications thinking’, that they have lost this bridging 
function. They are no longer asking enough necessarily basic questions, some of 
which, anyway, cannot be asked in a purely verbal way. In some situations this 
method is practicable; for others it can be worse than misleading, both im- 
mediately and on the long-term record. 
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A speech by Hugh Cudlipp, who himself actively encouraged us in our work 
with M-O when he was a newspaper editor and not yet a Fleet Street mogul, 
was recently reported in The Times, thus: 


Speaking in London on the last day of the international congress of the Fédération Inter- 
nationale de la Presse Périodique, Mr. Cudlipp said that every street demonstration was a 
ctiticiam of the mass media and of our rulers. The ‘demo’ usually meant that people were 
driven on to the streets to express their ideas because they had not been expressed with 
sufficient frequency and passion in the mass media, and not been understood and properly 
answered by the politicians. 
Just one brilliant editor, he said, was worth far more than all the egg-heads and market 
research premlins in the world. 
The Times, 7th May 1971 


But now, as in the ’thirties, it has perhaps gone beyond the power even of a 
‘brilliant editor’ to bridge the communications gulf. The media has lost the 
mass. This was well put only the following day by Dennis Hackett, a director 
of IPC (and formerly of The Observer), who wrote: 


Popular newspapers are suffering from a gradual erosion in readership which, we were 
always groaning incredulously to each other at IPC, in the vain hope of contradiction, 
amounts to 7 per cent over five years. The usual reasons are that this is accounted for by 
frequent price rises and competition for leisure time from radio and television. There is 
something in all these—especially the first. But there is a need to think about whether 
papers have remained in touch with their audiences. 

Spectator, 8th May 1971 


This communications gap is important, in the present context, because it 
relates to the Archive directly: that is why M-O began! We felt that the pub- 
lished media were not giving an adequate picture of life in Britain. Since then 
there has been a tremendous growth in sociology, including so-called psepho- 
logy, which is becoming one of the most powerful and well-organized pro- 
cedures in Britain. The social sciences have moved away into what I regard as a 
‘statistical obsession’ or ‘theoretical formulation delicatessen’. These have allowed 
the researchers to lose sight of ‘real life’. 

To give broader authority to that statement, I would like to quote from two 
social science sources. Firstly, from the Chichele Lectures given in Oxford last 
year by Sir Roy Harrod, the distinguished economist. The underlying theme of 
his lectures was the failure of social science as a science. At times he made this 
forcefully explicit; so much so that he ends the final lecture with these stirring 
words: 


Is sociology a science? I hope that I have given you sufficient reasons for thinking that it 
ought not to be so considered, and, more important, sufficient reasons for thinking that it 
ought not to desire to be so considered. But yet I hold that, in this phase of human history, 
it is the most important subject of adult study.!° (His italics) 


This reminds me of a remark generally attributed to Groucho Marx, when 
asked (by an interviewer, no doubt) if he had ever considered the work of his 
brothers and himself as Art. He replied: T don’t think the word Art—which 
happens to be my son’s name—has ever come up in my thoughts.’ 

A second and equally distinguished authority is Professor J. B. Cullingworth, 
Professor of Urban and Regional Studies at the University of Birmingham. 
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He heads the impressive new Centre for these Studies, at Selly Oak, adjacent to 
the campus. His Inaugural Lecture is very much to the present point; especially 
as repards the proven inadequacy of statistics over a wide field. I will quote two 
passages: 


The essential ingredient of planning is prediction. Urban and regional studies, if they are to 
be anything more than cross-disciplinary intellectual gymnastics, are similarly concerned 
with prediction. If prediction is impossible, urban and regional studies must be largely an 
academic extravagance—stimulating and absorbing, maybe, but little else. Prediction, 
however, demands an understanding of the present and an identification of the relevant 
determinants. It is easy to show how wrong past predictions have been in many fields: 
population, car ownership and use, the demand for electricity, doctors, and higher education, 
to name but a few. 

But these projections are typically concerned with one factor only. Others may be taken 
into account but only as subservient blocks of data to enable the variable at issue to be 
computerized. Indeed, extremely important inter-related variables may be omitted completely. 


Or, again: 

Yet, in spite of the fact that each year, nearly a tenth of the population move, we know 
remarkably little about who moves where and why. We are able to describe and map certain 
patterns of growth and decline, but our understanding of the dynamics of change is extremely 
limited. Furthermore, we are very much slaves to the statistics which are available to us. 
We have, for instance, an extraordinary abundance of figures on persons and rooms and can 
thus measure the intensity of use of housing space to several decimal places. But the flow 
of these statistics has increased at the very time when they are of increasing irrelevance." 


It would be easy to elaborate on this theme. The point for emphasis here is 
that the levels of leadership, politics, media, and so on, have indeed become 
‘the slaves of statistics’. Proper use of the M-O Archive in the future may, to a 
small but significant extent, help find a way to break these chains and bridge 
this knowledge gap—as we sought to do, unsuccessfully, from 1937, in a too 
youthful, incoherent and at times arrogant way. In particular, it should not be 
difficult to re-observe in the late ’seventies exactly the same situations as we 
observed in the late ’thirties; and in that way we can get some demonstrably 
objective yet documentary and alive measures of social change. 

Forgive me for straying a little far from the Archive] But it is a timely thought 
that one can do this sort of thing with old paper as well as new. In the final 
analysis, however, both the function and the fun of all this lies in the fact that 
the raw material is that fearsome thing ‘authentic’. One feels in those thousand 
boxes the authentic England. Where I am staying now, near Falmer, I am doing 
the thing I did thirty or more years ago, my thing—tistening to Britain. Here is 
a conversation which I jotted down in my pub on the Downs before I left to 
give this talk tonight. These four overheard sentences ere the English language, 
the vivid, local intelligence, the dynamic feel of an island. Has it changed over 
hundreds of years ? 

Three elderly men are seated, with pints, at a window overlooking the Downs, 
in noon sunlight: 

FIRST MAN (the oldest) :‘It’s a nice county, Sussex, isn’t it?’ 

SECOND MAN: ‘It is...’ (pauses about 20 seconds) “There’s Buckinghamshire, that’s nice.’ 

FIRST MAN; “Don’t know it.’ 

Only sipping soothes the silence of the following minutes.12 
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APPENDIX 
Main Mass-Observation Publications, 1937-49 


1937 May the twelfth (the Coronation of 1937). Faber and Faber. 

1938 First year’s work, 1937-8. Lindsay Drummond 

1939 Britain. Penguin Special. . 

1940 War begins at home. Chatto and Windus. 

1941 Clothes rationing survey. Advertising Service Guild (Jobn Murray). 

1941 Home propaganda. Advertising Service Guild. 

1941 A savings survey (Working Class). Privately printed for circulation. 

1942 Enquiry into British war production (part 1, People in production). Advertising Service Guild 
(John Murray). 

1943 War factory. Victor Gollancz (2 editions). 

1943 The pub and the people: a Worktown study. Victor Gollancz (3 editions). 

1944 Journey kome, Advertising Service Guild (John Murray). 

1945 Britain and her birth-rate. Advertising Service Guild (John Murray). 

1947 Puzzled people: a study in popular attitudes to religion, ethics, progress, and politics in a London 
borough; prepared for the Ethical Union. Victor Gollancz. 

1947 Browns and Chester: portrait of a shop, 1780-1946. Lindsay Drummond. 

1947 Exmoor village, by W. J. Turner. Harrap. 

1948 Report on juvenile delinguency, by H. D. Willcock. Gray Walls (Falcon Press Book). 

1949 The Press and its readers. Advertising Service Guild (Arts and Technics Ltd). 

1949 Meet yourself on Sunday. With drawings by Ronald Searle, Naldrett Press. 

1949 Meet yourself at the doctor's. With drawings by Ronald Searle. Naldrett Press. 

1949 People and Paint. ICI publication. 


There have only been two books in recent years: 


1961 Britain revisited. Victor Gollancz. 

1970 The pub and the people: a Worktown study. Seven Dials Press (Welwyn Garden City). 
(Reissue of 1943 volume, courtesy of Miss Livia Gollancz; with a new Introduction 
and previously unpublished photographs by Humphrey Spender.) 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1 This paper is taken from a tape-recording of Mr Harrisson’s talk, which was presented 
unscripted. 

.2 Some of our best observers of the ’thirties remain in close touch and have offered to help 
in various ways with the Archive, including Richard Fitter, Walter Hood, George Hutchi- 
son, C.B.E., Nina Masel, Humphrey Pease, and Humphrey Spender (especially with his 
unique photographs taken with M-O at Bolton (Worktown) in 1938-39). 

3 The abridged Random House Collegiate Dictionary includes ‘Mass-~Observation’, but less 
happily as simply ‘research or poll on public opinion’. Psb/ie opinion was and is almost 
the least of our concerns, much of the time. 

4 This first report as cited was written in April 1970. Eight others have been completed to 
date. The terrific job of sorting out the maas of material at Falmer, so that it could be 
reported, has been undertaken, since the beginning, under the direction of Mrs Sallie Rée. 

5 All these remarks are, however, provisional on fuller study of the whole Archive as we 
proceed; this cannot be over-emphasized. 

6 Mr. H. D. Willcock, O.B.E., has just retired from the Wartime Social Survey and may be 
helping this project in the near future. 

7 This move was made in July 1971; but accommodation is still strictly limited. 

8 Under active consideration at this time is a plan to make a qualitative index of the Archive 
by computer. My colleagues, Professor Marie Jahoda and Dr Allison Chalmers, of the 
Psychology Department at Sussex University, are potentially involved. We must also soon 
consider the desirability of microfilming the entire Archive. This could help overcome the 
most serious snag in opening such irreplaceable documentation to outside persons: to put it 
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bluntly, the fear of misplacement and even theft of papers, which is endangering some 
existing archives of other kinds, cannot be ignored in the M-O programme. 

9 The Bromsgrove by-election operation did, in the outcome, demonstrate that the Archive 
can be interestingly re-applied to the present; see The Times (Diary) 21st May, and New 
Statesman vith June 1971, pp. 797-8. 

IO HARROD, SIR ROY. Soczology, Morals and Mystery. London: Macmillan, 1971, p. 115. Compare 
also his conclusion (p.98) that: 

‘Sociologists are supposed to be experts on culture. In fact they often put culture in the 
forefront of what they claim to be researching into. Most of their recent writings are 
replete with linguistic barbarisms, clear evidence to my mind that the authors themselves 
are quite uncultured.’ 

II CULLINGWORTH, J. B. The Politics of Research. University of Birmingham (Centre for Urban 
and Regional Studies), 1970, pp. 3,6. It should be made clear that much of this Inaugural 
Lecture is constructive and not so critical of statistical and other quantitative processes. 

12 This paper has been, partly of necessity at this stage, a very personal one. The project as a 
whole is not, of course, personal, I have inherited as a trust the work of an enormous 
number of other people, including some very generous men who helped us financially 
in the beginning, notably Lord Simon of Wythenshaw, Sidney (now Lord) Bernstein, the 
late Sir Victor Gollancz, and the Advertising Service Guild through Mr A. Everett Jones. 
At Falmer I must especially thank not only Professor Asa Briggs, but also Dr Brian 
Enright, University Librarian, and his deputy Mr Arthur Pollard, for their patient, constant 
help and good advice. Finally, I must emphasize that I have been describing what # in the 
Archive. What is not (as well as what is Jost) is another very complex subject. I am only too 
well aware of the numerous, major inadequacies of the whole. 


DISCUSSION 


SIMON FRANCIS (Polytechnic of North London): ‘What is the physical condition of the paper 
in the Archive?’ 

MB HABRISSON: ‘As already mentioned, I have been away in Southeast Asia for more than 
twenty years, during which time the Archive has been moved eight times, usually without 
a aae specifically responsible for it. Some of the papers and all the arrangement of them 

suffered considerably. During the past year we have done a great deal of work on repairing and 
recovering the damage. At a rough estimate, I would say about 2 per cent of the papers may 
have to be completely discarded—this is nearly all raw material of questionnaire surveys, 
carried out for customers in later years, and seldom very important. Another 3-4 per cent of 
the taw material is in a fairly bad state, faded, battered or torn, and will require further con- 
sideration in the near future. But about 95 per cent of all that has come through to me when I 
started at the University of Sussex in 1970 is legible and firm, either in typewritten or hand- 
written form—mostly the latter. 

‘Fortunately, the war diaries and three cabinets full of typed and written-up reports are all in 
good shape, apart from some items that have been lost, mislaid or in a few cases removed by 
other people using these papers for their own purposes. We are in active pursuit of those we 
think have taken certain items. We are also trying to find additional copies of reports where 
these are missing from the files.’ 


SIMON FRANCIS: ‘Would a small tape recorder have changed or improved your techniques ? 

MR HARRISSON: ‘I take it that you mean techniques for recording and reporting conversations, 
always an important part of our approach: especially overheard conversations, where the people 
are not aware anything is being observed. I very much doubt if a small tape recorder, not 
invented at the time, would have helped much. The general coverage of a// conversations in 
any setting is almost impossible. And we were clearly not concerned with any pinpointing of 
conversations with predetermined individuals—that is the level of espionage; nor with the 
absolute final validity of the wording so crucial as “evidence”. In order to record a conver- 
sation, from the M-O point of view, it is necessary for the observer himself (or herself) to 
establish that a certain group of individuals are baving a conversation which is readily audible, 
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but which is in such a situation that it allows the listener to work unrecognized. It can normally 
only be undertaken in a fairly limited range of settings. In my experience, a trained observer in 
such settings can record a high proportion of the conversation by ordinary written methods. 
And this can even become easy—when, for example, people are talking and doing something 
else at the same time, like drinking or playing cards. In fact, a considerable proportion of ordi- 
nary conversation in Britain is conducted much more slowly than most people realize, although, 
as far as I know, we are the only people who have done much serious general study in this 
field. 

“The important point, however, is that, through this method, one obtains from the observer, 
completing the report at home and, if necessary, typing it out properly, a “document” that can 
then be studied and filed on the spot. Tape recording, on the other hand, involves a large 
secondary operation, and the recording itself is often very difficult to interpret, especially in 
the correct allocation of sentences, words, interruptions, etc., to different individuals who are 
not (by definition) known to the observer and who cannot be ‘reconstructed’ by sound alone 
afterwards; but that is, after all, the whole point of the operation. 

‘Also, in general, the use of a mechanical recorder may tend to obscure the necessarily 
intelligent function of the observer himself (or herself). This is a very important part of any 
M-O operation. Though it would be desirable to record and analyse everything, in practice 
this is almost always impracticable. The work of being a mass-observer requires a high level of 
concentration and special skills, including intelligence. I view mechanical aids with some cau-~ 
tion, though certainly not at all with rejection—I have spent hundreds of hours recording in 
other languages in Borneo over recent years.’ 


MICHAEL HUGHES (Hertfordshire County Library): ‘One of the problems of the M-O method 
is that of subjectiveness and that of selectiveness of the observer, which will vary between 
individuals. Did M-O ever set up any comparative tests of observers, to cover the possible 
variations, with a view to guarding against them ?’ 

MR HARRISSON: “Yes. This is, of course, a familiar problem in interviewing, one which the 
opinion polls and market researchers guard against partly by the formal sort of questionnaire, 
leaving a minimum of possible errors which the interviewer could make; plus, one hopes, 
adequate supervision and checking at the inspector-type level. In our type of work, where the 
set interview or formal approach is not a primary consideration—or at least should not bea 
primary consideration but rather a subsidiary tool—the difficulties are perhaps greater; though 
still less great than the difficulties which occur when snadisidual sociologists conduct an elaborate 
investigation. Such problems are implicit in the whole of science, indeed in any research. 

‘We carried out several experiments on this, some of which had quite amusing results. For 
instance, during a critical period, late in 1939, when opinion was beginning to move strongly 
against the then Prime Minister, Mr Neville Chamberlain, I noticed that a lot of latent hostility 
against htm, which people had not been prepared to express, out of loyalty, in previous months, 
was beginning, out of sheer frustration, to show itself. This is part of the mechanism by which 
what I call private opinion moves into pxb/ie opinion—something not sufficiently researched. 
In this case, we had one very elegant, six-feet tall, Old Etonian (with tie) asking questions about 
attitudes to the Prime Minister and Government generally, while another of our regular staff, 
a very scruffy, diminutive poet (afterwards, alas, killed in the Middle East) worked on exactly 
the same “sample”, asking the same questions. The tall Etonian received relatively few, and 
nearly always soft-spoken, condemnations of Chamberlain. Simultaneously, the (to be frank) 
rather dirty little “Bohemian” was recording a bombardment of outspoken hostility. 

‘Anyone who cares to study our Atchive’s material from the anthropological point of view- 
and I hope this will happen in the future—may find many examples of this sort of occurrence. 
It is something which has to be taken fully into account in interpreting and writing up reports. 
Put very briefly and generally, I would say that it is never really desirable for a full-time field 
observer to have a major role in writing up any final report. Such report writing, summing 
up the wider conclusions and making deeper analyses, should be undertaken by a person or 
persons who study the written material they receive from several sources. But it is also highly 
desirable that the writers should themselves be familiar with the field situation, not merely write 
in isolation. I myself always tried to identify closely with the situation of the researches we were 
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ANN SUTHERLAND (Tavistock Institute of Human Relations) ‘Could Mr Harrison explain 
io more detail what type of thing the diarists, self-observers, were recording—was it things 
suggested by M-O, or was it anything that caught people’s attention?’ 

MR HABRISSON: “Delighted. Perhaps I should emphasize that the diarists developed as such 
from out of the original, wide panel of voluntary observers recruited from all over the country. 
This panel received monthly “directives” (as we called them), asking them to make particular 
observations for that month. These might be observations of themselves, detailed answers about 
their own lives, their dreams, the furniture of their homes, and so on. Or they might be asked to 
do observations of other people, their families, strangers, mantelpieces, conversations, elections, 
behaviour in pubs, or anything else outside. We tried to keep this pattern varied, to keep the 
observers interested. For years, though somewhat erratically, we ran a newsletter, feeding back 
to this panel of observers generalized and summarized results of their national coverage. We 
found this effective. At one stage we ran a small magazine called Us, of which a complete file 
is in the Archive. This was distributed to a restricted panel and special friends and never came 
on to the market at all. 

“In the case of the diariste, no directive was sent to them. This was an important part of the 
concept. They were to spend the whole war, year after year, writing down spontaneously 
whatever they thought and felt and did, no matter what it was, and then to send the completed 
diaries to M-O as and when they could. I think it ig this one activity more than any other that 
gives a possibly unique value to the Archive. These people developed a special relationship with 
an invisible M-O Office. They poured out their hearts and their lives. There was no thought of 
publication or impressing anybody else, or doing anything than thelr own “thing”. These are 
not diaries written to please anybody or justify anything.’ 


F. LIEBESNY (Transociates Ltd): ‘Is annotation, evalution, editing and, if necessary, translation 
of the Archive intended ” 

MR HARRISSON: “Yes, we certainly intend to annotate, edit and, where necessary, translate 
the Archive. Evaluation is perhaps rather a different matter. I feel that we should, as far as 
possible, present the whole material so that it can be evaluated not only by ourselves but 
by others. Our first job is to present a true picture, without judgements. There is a danger in 
letting too much evaluation begin at the point of origin by those working at the Archive itself. 
On the other hand, clearly there has got to be selection, at least in the first few years—if only 
for financial reasons. 

‘I am strongly of the opinion, in hindsight, that the early publications of M-O did not take 
nearly enough trouble to edit, annotate and correlate. The glaring example of that is the 
wonderfully rich book on the Goerge VI Coronation, published by Faber and Faber before 
World War IL The amount of published material is tremendous: and the raw material, all of 
which is in the Archive, even more so. But the book was put together in such a way that it has 
little value either for readership or for interpretation of the whole saga of ritual which it docu- 
ments so uniquely. I do not think it is enough to merely publish the diaries, or any part of them, 
or anything else. We must relate them to the actual events that were going on in Britain and all 
ovet the world at that time. We must also relate them to each other. This is going to take a 
great deal of work. But that work has to be done. I would not, initially, be in favour of merely 
publishing great chunks of raw material in itself, because I think it would give everybody 
premature indigestion, and mask the real intellectual and scientific value of the diary and other 
material as it stands. That particularly applies to the diaries, because they are the most diffuse 
documents of all. On the other hand, I believe esery vord on the Archive is “relevant”, and no 
part of it can in the long run be set aside as otherwise. This was an important part of the 
original M-O approach. Nothing that has happened to me in the years between makes me feel 
we were wrong in that.’ 


ALAN MACGREGOR (OST): ‘Has your experience in coming back to the Archive after twenty 
years given you any insight on criterla selection of material, or does one have to keep every- 
thing r” 

MR ELARRISSON: ‘Since during those intervening twenty years or more, I have been curator of 
a museum in Asia, as well as largely engaged in field archaeology, my immediate response is to 
say “keep everything”. At that level, selection can be most dangerous. Once you have kept 
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everything, you can select from it; aod others can repeat the process in different ways. If people 
“from the top” are going to process by selection in the early stages, all the errors and prejudices 
and bias they bring into it can permanently prejudice the judgement opportunities of everybody 
else. On the other hand, mere space, time, money, personality, etc., clearly at every stage, bring 
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in forms of selection, even though these may be “unconscious”. 


IAN ANGUS (University College, London): “Did Mass-Observation make a pomt of keeping 
material like Mosley’s by-election leaflets and literature, advertising matter, posters, etc. P’ 

MR HARRISSON: “Definitely yes. Some of my colleagues and employees considered I was a 
“maniac”? on this matter of collecting every sort of raw material. That was one of the great 
advantages of our panel. We could send out instructions to them saying: “This month collect 
patish magazines, and every sort of religious propaganda throughout your area”. A deluge of 
matetial would result, We had, indeed, such a vast deluge that it occupied more space than the 
Archive now in the University of Sussex. 

‘In my absence in Borneo, my colleagues in Mass-Observation, which continued as a market 
research operation, lost interest in this sort of thing. Without my fully realizing what was going 
on, they treated this as separate from the Archive of written material itself, which was promised 
to me. All this material was presented to the Imperial War Museum. I am proposing in the near 
future to enter into negotiations with that distinguished organization to see what we can do 
about it. Perhaps it “belongs”, naturally, with the Archive in the University of Sussex. It is an 
integral part of the same unit and unity. Maybe we can do a reciprocal deal or duplication.’ 


F., C. A. EXON (University College, London): ‘What techniques are being considered suitable 
for assessing finer details in the data bank of the Archive?’ 

MR HARRISSON: ‘Whatever techniques are offered. I am all for making it open to every sort of 
data processing and analysis methods, once we have got the Archive into good order. I must, 
however, emphasize the once. We ate wading through a mass of data, which is very far from 
being sorted out and ready for systematic study. 

‘On the other hand, if I can receive constructive suggestions from specialists such as those 
here tonight, it may greatly facilitate the actual speeding up, or at least the adequate arranging 
of such material for future analysis. I would welcome assistance on this point. And it is one of 
the reasons I have been so pleased to accept Aslib’s invitation this evening.’ 


JOHN GRETTON (New Society): ‘I am glad to hear that the item in New Society the other day, 
about some of the material having gone to Cornell, is erroneous. Is there anything you would 
care to add on that?” 

MR HARRISSON: “Yes, in that I should like to make it clear that my relationship with Cornell 
University in America has entirely been concerned with my twenty years’ work in Borneo on 
anthropology, archaeology and to a lesser extent, conservation. Nothing I do there has any- 
thing to do with Mass-Observation, or anything else in my European field of work. 

‘Incidentally, what I have been saying does not necessarily mean that we are “freezing” the 
Archive at this point in time. It may well be desirable to extend the Archive and bring in other 
sorts of material, as I have already indicated earlier this evening. We need not consider this as a 
dead thing of the past, but equally as a continuation into the future.’ 
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THE INFORMATION USES AND NEEDS OF 
SOCIAL SCIENTISTS: 
AN OVERVIEW OF INFROSS 


MAURICE B, LINE 
Librarian, University of Bath 


Expanded version of a paper presented to the Social Sciences Group, rst June 1971 


Background 

When INFROSS began in the autumn of 1967, although a large number of 
studies had been conducted into the requirements of scientists for information, 
very little had been done in the field of social science information. There are a 
number of possible reasons for this. Social scientists, faced with a much smaller 
total volume of information, were much less information-conscious and less 
inclined to seek for solutions. There are very few specialist libraries in the social 
scierices, and few librarians were therefore confronted with social scientists’ 
information needs in the same way as librarians in scientific libraries were con- 
fronted with users and their problems. Finally, until OSTI came along there was 
little in the way of funds to support this kind of research. This almost total 
absence of previous research had its disadvantages and advantages. There were 
very few clues to guide us, and we were therefore working to a certain extent 
in the dark. On the other hand, we had a clean and open field uncorrupted by 
confusing and non-comparable studies. There is something to be said for being 
one of the first in a field. (For an extended review of relevant work previously 
catried out, Michael Brittain’s book! should be consulted.) 

At any rate, an investigation seemed urgent, particularly as it seemed likely 
that some of the solutions found to be viable in the sciences would be applied 
in the social sciences, although there were good a priori reasons for thinking 
that the problems were quite different. Also, the social science information 
system was developing anyway, and if it was to develop in appropriate ways, 
some guidance had to be provided quickly. One of the problems with many of 
the science user studies is that they have shown after the event how inadequate 
and inappropriate many of the existing tools are, but by that time the tools had 
developed to a stage where they could not be individually redesigned very easily, 
and, more important, as a total information system there was no hope of 
rational systematization. This need for urgency meant that we were faced with 
a very large area of virgin territory, which had to be covered quickly—there 
was no point in exploring one small part of it, since this exploration would have 
to be followed by other smaller explorations, and the various studies would be 
difficult to link together, if only because they were conducted at different 
periods of time. Instead of the Columbus approach—landing on a continent 
and hoping you find something interesting—we chose therefore the aerial 
reconnaissance approach: a general overview of the whole territory. We realized 
that this would inevitably be superficial, but we felt, and I still feel, that we had 
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no alternative; and, as I shall suggest later, the ability to compare different 
categories of user within one large study has been a tremendous advantage. 


Conduct of the investigation 

Three methods were used in the investigation. The main method was a question- 
naire circulated to a national sample drawn from a population of all the social 
science researchers we could find. The sample consisted of two in every seven 
identifiable researchers—-this meant that the questionnaire went to 2,602 indi- 
viduals, of whom 1,089 (41.8 percent) returned it completed, some of them 
after the second reminder. Inevitably, some of the individuals to whom the 
questionnaire was circulated had left the population for one reason or another— 
emigration, illness or death (it is believed that none of these was actually due to 
receipt of the questionnaire). Because of our need to cover a very large area, 
we had to have a very long questionnaire, whose bilious green colour still raises 
the gorge in social scientists all over the country. In Schubert’s song cycle Dz 
schöne Müllerin the hero sings of his great hatred for the colour green; a sentiment 
which would be shared by many of our respondents, and by even more of our 
non-respondents. At the end of the questionnaire, where we asked for sugges- 
tions for improvement of the information system, one person stated: ‘Your 
questionnaire is so long it has drained me of any original thoughts on the 
matter’, Like all questionnaires, faults became apparent as replies came in, in 
spite of two pilots and some expert help. I can only say that a great deal of 
thought went into its general structure, the order of questions, and the wording 
of individual questions; every question was designed to provide information 
on a specific point considered to be of importance. As far as we could tell, our 
sample turned out to be fairly representative of the population of social science 
researchers in the country, though there are few general collections of figures 
with which to compare it. 

The second method we used was interviews, with three categories of person: 
a sample of those who did not respond to the questionnaire (in an attempt to 
see whether they were non-typical), some who answered the questionnaire but 
who were worth following up, and some who had deliberately been left out of 
the questionnaire sample, and who were approached only by interview. Inter- 
views were also used with researchers in government departments, for whom 
the questionnaire proved to be inappropriate, and with ‘practitioners’—college 
of education lecturers, schoolteachers, and individuals in social work and wel- 
fare. The total number of interviews conducted was 125—~75 with researchers 
and 50 with practitioners (since some of the interviews were group interviews, 
the actual number of persons interviewed was considerably larger). 

The third method was day-to-day observation of a very small number of 
social scientists. Technically this was not part of INFROSS, but a separate 
project financed by OSTI: an experimental information service in the social 
sciences was established at Bath University, starting in January 1969, the dual 
aims being to test the validity of the concept of a personal information service 
in the social sciences in a university, and to gather data by observation on the 
day-to-day information habits of social scientists. This service covered social 
scientists in Bath (on a face-to-face basis) and in Bristol University (by mail). 
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Reports of the work carried out in 1969 and 1970 have already been produced,23 
but here we are only concerned with its contribution to INFROSS, where it 
provided a useful check on some of our findings from the questionnaires and 
interviews. 

All of these methods have serious disadvantages; we hoped that these would 
be minimized by the fact that we were using all three, so that they would comple- 
ment one another and also each provide some check on the other methods. 


Analysis 

With a very long questionnaire like this, the amount of data produced was 
absolutely enormous. Simply because the field was unexplored, we carried out a 
number of analyses that proved in the event to yield nothing of value, but we 
could not know that beforehand. Some of the computer tables will not be pub- 
lished at all, but those that we did feel to be worth reporting and making 
available generally still total 384. Our report to OSTI does not attempt to ex- 
tract every bit of meat from these tables, but they are available to anyone who 
wants to use them as a mine for his own purposes (with apologies for the mixed 
metaphors), and some have already used them as such. 


Coverage 
The social sciences were defined for the purposes of INFROSS as anthropology, 
economics, education, political science, psychology, and sociology. (Some 
historians, statisticians and other foreign bodies strayed into our sample, 
because of the way the sample was taken; this proved to be an advantage, as it 
enabled us to make useful comparisons.) The main emphasis was on researchers, 
whether in universities or elsewhere, but we also covered social scientists in 
government departments, schoolteachers and college of education lecturers, 
and individuals in social work and welfare. Four reports are being submitted 
to OSTI, one covering the main questionnaire survey, the other three, very 
much smaller, covering the three minor areas indicated above.4.5-6.7 

We attempted to study all main aspects of information need and use, formal 
and informal alike. It is of course much easier to ask questions concerning the 
formal system than concerning the informal system, as it is ‘harder’, more easily 
identifiable, and more memorable. Questions about the informal system tend on 
the other hand to be more general and vague, and also respondents tend not 
to remember informal communications nearly so readily—a conversation with 
a colleague over coffee is not so readily remembered as an identifiable inform- 
ation use, such as a search in an abstracting journal. To explore informal 
communication more fully than we did would have required a much fuller use 
of interviews and of day-to-day observation. 


Purpose 


There is no point in conducting a survey of information needs for its own sake; 
the only point in doing so is to collect data which can be used for the improve- 
ment of information systems, or for the design of new ones. In framing our 
questions, therefore, we had in mind certain hypotheses we wanted to test, and 
certain basic questions which seemed to us essential for information systems 
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design. For example, did the basic pattern of information need divide according 
to discipline, or according to environment, or what ? Were any patterns or trends 
detectable which could be associated with age, suggesting that the pattern of 
use and need was changing or likely to change in the near future? Did users 
have certain blockages or preferences which should be taken into account in 
designing information systems? What particular aspects of the formal system 
did they find difficult? What would happen if one created more abstracting 
journals—would they be used as well as, or in preference to, existing ones, or 
not at all? Should abstracting journals aim to be general and comprehensive, or 
specialized and smaller in size? Underlying all these questions, there was the 
basic question: what information does this person require for what he is doing, 
in what form, with what speed of delivery, etc?* 


Characteristics of the sample 

At the beginning of the questionnaire we asked a number of questions about 
each respondent, concerning his age group, seniority, length of experience in 
research, institution, qualifications, and so on. Analyses of these variables and 
characteristics against questions relating directly to information needs and uses 
were often revealing. We also asked their sex, but decided after all we were not 
particularly interested in sex, for analysis purposes, that is; differences between 
age groups can suggest changes in patterns of use, but there is very little one can 
do with sex, at least for the design of information systems. Incidentally, IN- 
FROSS has produced a very interesting body of data abot the characteristics of 
social science researchers in the UK, quite apart from their information needs; 
it is possible, for example, to relate subject of research to subject of first degree, 
and so on. 

Since one cannot ask very well what information a person needs without 
finding out what he is doing, we tried to find out exactly what people were 
involved in. We asked not only what the subject of a respondent’s research 
project was, but how he was going about his research. This question proved too 
ambitious and difficult; we had hoped that respondents would be able to struc- 
ture their answers in such a way that one could distinguish some basic patterns 
of research, but a fair number did not answer this question at all, and of those 
who did, the answers could certainly not be categorized into a limited number of 
basic patterns. There is a wealth of information in the answers to this question, 
which we were unable to put into a form that could be analysed by the MVC 
programs we used, but which still require and deserve study, since very little - 
indeed is known about the research process in the social sciences. It was a great 
disappointment that we could not analyse it and relate it to the answers to | 
other questions. 


Types of information use 

We asked three questions relating to materials used in research. The first con- 

cerned the raw materials of the respondents’ research (archives, experiment or 

observation, interview or questionnaire, etc.); the second concerned the types 

of information they used (historical, statistical, etc.); the third asked about the 
* The thinking behind INFROSS is more fully explained in two published papers,» and 

in the Report on the Preliminary Stage.1¢ 
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Physical forms and other channels of information used (periodicals, monographs, 
theses, etc.). Their replies were related to their disciplines and environments, 
and indeed the three questions were related to one another in the analyses. In 
brief, what came out of these questions was that most raw materials, types of 
information, and channels are used by most categories; no particular discipline 
of environment has a monopoly, or anything near it, of any one type of raw 
material, type of information, or channel. Indeed, the answers to these three 
questions were analysed against the answers to all other questions in the 
questionnaire, and although certain patterns did emerge, as will be shown, in 
answer to some questions, our findings make it extremely doubtful whether 
any of these categorizations can be used as the basis for information systems 
design. From the user’s point of view, that is; from a production point of view 
it may of course make very good sense to produce separate bibliographies for 
reports and theses, as happens at present. The weakness of relationships between 
the answers to these three questions and other questions was something of a 
surprise; extreme concentrations were not to be expected, but neither was the 
very wide scatter that resulted from our analyses. 

Of the various types of information listed in the questionnaire, historical and 
descriptive information was least used (the examples given in the questionnaire 
to illustrate ‘descriptive’ were marriage ceremonies of an African tribe, and social 
life in a mining village); methodological and conceptual information was used 
by nearly all respondents, with psychologists being the heaviest users; while the 
fifth category, statistical information, was also used by almost everyone, 
being most used by economists, especially those in government departments. 

The answers to the questions on use of physical forms and other channels 
were rather interesting; Table 1 summarizes our findings. The 3 per cent who 
never used monographs, and the 3 per cent who never used periodicals, are 
something of a mystery (they may represent merely misplaced ticks on the 
questionnaires). The high figures for non-use of microfilms, and of ‘non-book 
materials’ such as films, recorded sound and videotapes, are interesting. The 
disciplines of researchers making most use of each category present few sutr- 
prises. Social scientists are still very print-oriented; some research projects 
appeared to call out for films or other non-book media, but they are very little 
used. One may perhaps expect this situation to change considerably in the next 
few years, as more material becomes available in these forms, and libraries make 
provision for its storage and use. 

Respondents were asked which forms of information they used in their current 
research for each of the various types of information. Books and periodicals 
were used for all types. Of less common forms, government publications, news- 
papers, consultation with colleagues and conferences were associated with 
desctiptive information; computer printout with statistical information; 
newspapers with historical information; computer printout and consultation 
with colleagues with methodological information; and consultation with col- 
leagues, newspapers and government publications with conceptual information. 


Methods of locating references to relevant published information 
One question listed twelve methods (the twelfth being ‘other’) of discovering 
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references to relevant published information; respondents were asked to rate 
them each according to usefulness. As can be seen from Table 2, a quarter never 
used abstracts or indexes, library catalogues, searching library shelves, or book 
reviews. Rather fewer individuals (about one-sixth) never consulted experts for 
this purpose, discussed with colleagues, or had discussions or correspondence 
with persons outside their Own institution. Just under half never consulted 
librarians, and one-third never used specialized bibliographies. By far the most 
useful method was following up references in books and periodicals; 94 per 
cent of respondents found this method useful, and 59 per cent rated it as the 
most useful method. 


TABLE 1: Use of different information channels 


Subject with 
highest % of 
Not Using ‘often’ 
CHANNEL using (4) ofters (CA) markings 
Periodicals 3 57 Psychology* 
Books (monographs) 3 57 Anthropology 
Books (conference procs.) 13 32 Psychology* 
Research reports 2I 28 Psychology* 
x Theses 29 II Education* 
a Newspapers 36 16 Polttics* 
Government publications 23 34 Heonomics* 
d Microforms 74 3 History* 
5 Maps 63 10 Geography* 
E Films (pictorial) 93 I =- - 
Other pictorial 76 2 Anthr. & Geog.* 
Sound recordings 85 4 Education 
Video-tape 97 I -- 
Computer printout 62 2I Statistics* 
Radio or TV 78 I - 
: Conferences 4I 8 Statistica * 
Colleagues ia own institution 15 26 Psychol, & Stats. 
b 6 Colleagues or experts elsewhere 16 26 Sociology 





* Indicates a much higher no. of ‘often’ markings than other subjects. 
Replies were grouped into four categories; the middle two are omitted in this table. 


The low use of librarians for this purpose is perhaps not a surprise. What is 
rather a shock is that the more senior individuals were more likely to find librar- 
ians of little or no use. Dr Johnson once made a wisecrack about a man’s second 
marriage, to the effect that it was the triumph of hope over experience; perhaps 
the low use of librarians by professors represents the triumph of experience 
over hope. (Maybe, however, it is independence and lack of humility that make 
both for non-use of librarians and for advancement to professorial status!) 
Respondents in colleges of education did tend to use librarians much more than 
other respondents; this may be attributable to the intimacy of the college library 
and the closer personal contact college librarians are usually able to have with 
their clientele. It may also be partly attributable to the incompetence of college 
of education staff in finding out things for themselves; it was noticeable in 
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several analyses that they were even less good at using the information system 
than their opposite numbers in universities and research institutions. 

Views on librarians were expressed by some respondents in a rather freer 
form than this particular question permitted. One said: ‘Do away with librarians 
—spend the money on more books!’; another thought ‘Librarians seem to be, 
generally, oblivious of researchers’ problems.’ Agathst these can be set the person 
who considered an ‘intelligent librarian better than a computer-based retrieval 
system’. 

Statisticians were low on their use of most methods. Psychologists used 
abstracts and indexes much more than most, 63 per cent rating them as very 
useful; they also used librarians very little indeed. As one might expect, heavy 
users of print media (books, etc.) used abstracts and indexes a lot, light users 


TABLE 2: Usefulness of methods of locating references for primary research interest 


USEFULNESS 
% of respondents 
METHOD not used very useful 
Abstracts or indexes 22 32 
Consulting expert 16 34 
Discussion with colleagues internally 13 27 
Discussion with persons elsewhere 17 23 
Library catalogues 22 22 
Searching own library shelves 23 18 
Searching other library shelves 34 16 
Consulting librarian 48 8 
Specialist bibliographies 35 23 
Bibliographies or references in books or journals 6 59 
Book reviews 23 17 


N.B. Replies were grouped into four categories of usefulness: the middle two are 
omitted in this table. 
used bibliographical tools a good deal less. There was no difference in the use 
of bibliographical tools by users of non-book materials and of informal methods. 
One separate question was devoted to the ways people used of finding out about 
non-book materials, if they used them at all, since there are few guides as yet 
to these materials*: personal contact was the most common method mentioned. 


Use of abstracting and indexing journals 

Respondents were asked to list the abstracting and indexing journals they used 
for their current research. Deliberately, a list of journals was not given, since 
we thought this would tempt respondents to mark tools they had heard of but 
never used. The open question carried the risk that respondents would forget 
some they had actually used, but they were unlikely to forget any they had 
used to any extent. In fact, several new abstracting and indexing journals, 
unknown to librarians or anyone else, were invented by respondents, some of 
them sounding quite useful, as well as some new primary journals; it is evident 


* At least, there were at the time of the questionnaire; the National Council for Educational 
Technology is rapidly remedying this situation now. 
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that by no means all of our respondents knew what an abstracting and indexing 
journal was. 

65 per cent of the sample mentioned only one Dara and indexing 
service (that is, one identifiable service—inventions were not included in the 
analyses). 16 per cent mentioned two, 11 percent three, and 8 per cent four or 
more (1 per cent as many as Seven). Since material relevant to most of the social 
sciences tends to be widely scattered in the primary literature, and therefore in 
the secondary services, the fact that nearly two-thirds used only one service is 
striking, though not surprising; the average number used was 1.7. Certainly 
the findings suggest that new services should not be created without very careful 


TABLE 3: Use of abstracting and indexing services 





Within- 
No. of discipline 
No. of users  potmtial users as Y% of 


Total no. within users in potential 

SERVICE of users discipline sampis HOTS 
Aslib Index to Theses 25 — ? - 
Brit. Educ. Index 29 23 2.43 9° 
Current Sociology 17 12 408 3 
Dissertation Absiracts . 23 ~ ? — 
Economie Abstracts 18 15 348 4 
Education Index 21 16 243 7 
Geographical Absiracts 55 49 103 48 
Index to Economic nis. 35 30 348 9 
Int. Bibl, Soc, Sci. (Anthrop.) 5 2 33 6 
Int. Bibl. Soc, Sei. (Econ.) 10 6 348 2 
Int. Bibl. Soe. Set. (Pol.) II 8 186 4° 
Int. Bibl. Soe. Sci. Sociol.) 9 4 408 I 
Int. Pol. Sci. Abs. 1§ 14 186 8 
J. Econ. Abstracts 61 53 348 15 
Psychological Abstracts 133 96 225 43 
Sense Citation Index 7 ~ f ~ 
Sortial Science Ce Humanities Index 22 ~ ? — 
Soctological Abstracts 107 65 408 16 
Sociology of Educ. Abs. 25 13 40 32 


thought. An analysis of type of information against use of abstracting and index- 
ing services revealed little relationship. 

The individual tools thought most likely to be used were coded separately; 
in the event, some of these proved to receive very little use indeed. Table 3 
shows the numbers mentioning each service, and gives ‘within-subject’ users as 
a percentage of the potential number of users. These percentages must be used 
with great caution, since it is very hard to say exactly who are potential users of 
Socidlogical Abstracts; the, base for the percentage in the table is in fact those 
persons identified in the analysis as sociologists, but Sociological Abstracts is of 
use to more than sociologists, and in fact some non-sociologists did use it. The 
only three services that came out really well are Psychological Abstracts, Geographi- 
cal Abstracts, and Sociology of Education Abstracts. The first and second of these 
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are probably the most comprehensive of abstracting services in the social 
sciences; the last is the best example of an abstracting service in the social 
sciences covering a limited area. This seems to suggest that where there is a 
good abstracting service, whether in a broad or narrow area, it will be used. 
Psychology and geography are, however, among the ‘hard’ social sciences, and 
this comparatively heavy use of abstracts and indexes is one of several aspects 
of information use where they are more akin to the sciences than other disciplines 
in the sample. The sociological and economics abstracting journals are also 
good, but were not used to anything like the same extent. 

Respondents were asked to rate abstracts, as opposed to simple author-and- 
title entries, when assessing the relevance of references. There was a strong 
preference for abstracts (stronger than has appeared in science user studies), 
those who used abstracts most having the strongest preferences. A small number 
considered that author-and-title entries were better than abstracts; this was not 
an error in their marking of the questionnaire, as we had not thought to include 
this category for marking—they wrote it in themselves. 

It was believed when designing the questionnaire that the terminological 
difficulties in the social sciences would cause problems in the use of abstracting 
and indexing journals for users when searching for subject entries. 30 per cent 
of those who did find difficulty marked the category indicating that they found 
it dificult to put into convenient terms their subjects or concepts, and 33 per 
cent could not easily find the terms the indexer had used for these subjects or 
concepts. Sociologists found most difficulty. Those respondents who used 
informal methods of obtaining references were most likely to find difficulty with 
abstracting and indexing journals, presumably because of their unfamiliarity. A 
different question asked about difficulties or inconveniences in using services 
they had listed; the most common comments concerned layout, and quality of 
indexes. 

The last word on abstracting and indexing services can perhaps be left with 
one of our respondents. When asked at the end of the questionnaire whether 
he had suggestions for the improvement of the information system, he replied 
‘Anything you like, but zot yet another abstract’. 


A citation index in the social sciences ? 

One of the most interesting findings in the whole questionnaire came from the 
answers to a question concerning citation indexes. A brief explanation was given 
of how a citation index worked, and respondents were asked to rate such a tool 
according to its potential usefulness to their research. Over half replied that 
such an index would be very useful, and only 5 per cent that it would be of no 
use at all. Answers to this question must be treated with caution, since it is 
hard to know whether all respondents understood fully what was meant by a 
citation index, and even harder to know whether they would actually use one 
if it were provided. However, the replies do suggest that a citation index is well 
worth trying. The theoretical advantages over conventional tools are even 
greater than in the sciences; the terminology in the social sciences is ‘softer’, 
the structure of knowledge is less stable (resulting in problems in arranging 
the contents of abstracting journals according to a classified arrangement), and 
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the scatter of relevant material across primary journals is probably greater. An 
experiment with a citation index in the social sciences seems long overdue. 


Use of library catalogues and bibliographies 
Of those who replied to a question asking respondents to list library catalogues 
and published bibliographies they had used, 39 per cent did not list any library 
catalogues at all, though it is impossible from the wording of the question to be 
sure whether they had actually entirely escaped using library catalogues for 
their current research. 41 per cent mentioned special bibliographies they had 
used. These two types of tool are the main means of access to monographs, as 
opposed to periodical literature, and their low use is rather surprising. A possible 
explanation is that in their own special field of research, respondents would 
expect to know the relevant monograph literature, and not need to search 
specially for it. Perhaps they had also been responsible for ordering books for 
the library in their subject, and therefore did not need to use the catalogues 
(though how they found them on the shelves without using the catalogues is 
something of a mystery). The question on the usefulness, limitations, etc. of 
printed bibliographies and catalogues did not yield very useful results. However, 
it is worth noting that 47 per cent of users who commented on library catalogues 
thought the extent of detail in them was too little. It would be most interesting 
to know what extra detail they wanted. This question, incidentally, illustrates 
the difficulties of asking users about existing information tools; they are 
unable to envisage easily how they might be improved, and having no criteria 
against which to judge, their criticisms are often rather feeble, not to say naive. 
Users of the British Museum Library sometimes had strong words to say 
about its catalogue, without, however, being very specific. “Up-to-date catalogu- 
ing system needed’ and ‘Even if it costs thousands, the BM catalogue must be 
simplified and improved’ are not really very helpful comments. One or two 
people suggested that libraries should have title catalogues, and one wanted a 
chronological index, by subject. 


Book indexes 

A question about book indexes again was not very revealing. 40 per cent said 
they had experienced no difficulty in using indexes; 23 per cent said that indexes 
were often insufficiently comprehensive, and a further 25 per cent found this 
was occasionally so. 15 per cent found poor choice of terms or poor atrangement 
common problems, and 25 per cent found them occasional problems. By far 
the most popular suggestion for improvement was for bigger and more com- 
prehensive indexes. The answers to this question, incidentally, proved con- 
clusively that there was no collusion between our respondents; 23 said that 
indexes should be prepared by professional indexers rather than authors, and 
24 said that indexes should be prepared by authors rather than professional 
indexers. 


Volumes personally owned 

Respondents were asked how many volumes directly related to their current 
research they owned personally. Obviously their estimates could only be rough 
ones—-we did not actually ask them to count their collections. The most 
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interesting results of this question were that those who had the smallest col- 
lections were those who used formal methods of obtaining references least, and 
those who owned most volumes were the heaviest users of libraries. This bears 
out the results of other surveys, which suggest that there are book-users and 
non book-users—it is not a case of compensating for poor libraries by buying 
books, or vice versa, people tend both to buy bookts and use libraries, or neither. 

37 per cent of respondents owned less than ten volumes, and just over one 
third owned over twenty-five. Geographers, perhaps oddly, were more likely 
to own a lot of books than researchers in the other disciplines; 22 per cent of 
them owned mote than fifty volumes, and 12 per cent more than one hundred. 
Political scientists too tended to own more volumes than others; 14 per cent 
more than one hundred but, on the other hand, 27 per cent owned fewer than 
ten. 


Use of libraries 

One question concerned the use of books—whether respondents generally 
needed to use them in conjunction with one another, or whether it was equally 
satisfactory to have them available consecutively. The point of this question 
was that if consecutive availability is adequate most of the time, inter-library 
lending and closed access systems are much more likely to be satisfactory than 
if books are frequently needed in conjunction with one another, when large open 
access collections would appear to be much more suitable. In fact, respondents 
were about equally divided. The ‘harder’ disciplines—geography, psychology 
and statistics—were more likely to use books consecutively, while anthropol- 
ogists and sociologists were more likely to use them in conjunction. 

More interesting is the number of libraries used by researchers. 3 per cent 
said they used none; at the other extreme, 11 per cent used, or had used, six 
or more in connection with their current research. The older, more senior and 
more experienced researchers tended to use fewer libraries than others; this may 
be an indication of mobility decreasing with age. Statisticians (of whom there 
were not many in the sample) used fewest libraries, psychologists next fewest. 
Among the heaviest users were historians, political scientists and geographers. 
Use of libraries was largely unrelated to the type of information required, and the 
physical forms used. 

The adequacy of local bookstock was the subject of another question. Only 
4 per cent found the local bookstock adequate for all their requirements, 33 per 
cent for most, 36 per cent for some, 24 per cent for few, and 3 per cent for none. 
Respondents from Oxbridge and government departments were most likely to 
find their local bookstock adequate, followed by respondents from Scottish 
universities and independent research institutions. There was a positive 
association between age of respondents and estimated adequacy; evidently, the 
older researchers get, the more easily they are satisfied. Those wanting method- 
ological and conceptual information were most easily satisfied, those wanting 
historical and descriptive information least likely to find the local bookstock 
adequate. 

Comments made on libraries mainly concerned inadequate money and re- 
sources. There were the usual heartfelt cries about classification schemes (‘T hate 
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battling with library classification systems’, ‘Abolish Dewey’), and requests for 
better interlending were common. A few evidently thought libraries too in- 
ward-looking and too little oriented towards the user. 


Age of books required 

go per cent of the total sample made use of pre-1945 material; 6 per cent made 
use of pre-1800 material. Researchers in statistics, economics and education made 
the least use of pre-1945 material; the heaviest users of pre-1800 material were 
in history, geography and anthropology. As for types of information required, 
there was a positive relationship between use of older books and historical 
material, a negative relationship with statistical material, and no relationship at 
all with methodological and conceptual material. The more volumes owned by 
a person, the more likely he was to use older books. 


Keeping up with current publications 

At the time the questionnaire was circulated, there were no published current 
awareness tools in the social sciences such as have appeared since in education, 
psychology, sociology and management, and economics. Their existence would 
presumably (or should) have affected profoundly the answers to our questions 
about keeping up with current publications relevant to the respondent’s research. 
It would be most useful to know how the coming of these new services has 
affected information uses. 

The most popular method of keeping up was abstracting and indexing 
petiodicals, mentioned by 4o per cent. The next most popular method was 
personal communication with individuals (19 per cent), followed by browsing 
in bookshops and consulting book reviews (each 13 per cent). Very little 
mention was made of review articles or of printed bibliographies such as BNB. 
Greatest use of abstracting and indexing periodicals for this purpose was made by 
researchers in geography, psychology and education. 

84 pet cent considered it moderately or very important to know very soon 
after publication what was being published; only 15 per cent considered it not 
vety important. The least demanding disciplines were anthropology, history 
and statistics. There was no relation between the answers to this question and 
use of historical or descriptive material, but users of statistical, methodological, 
and conceptual material tended to demand speedy notification. 

Answers to questions about what sort of delay is tolerable between publication 
and appearance in an indexing or abstracting journal are to be regarded with 
some caution, since they are almost bound to be conditioned partly by expec- 
tations; people do not usually ask for what they consider to be unreasonable or 
impossible (a Victorian would not have been able to make a very sensible 
answer to a question whether he wanted to cross the Atlantic in a few hours), 
Nevertheless, it is still of interest to look at the answers to this question. 11 per 
cent were willing to wait a year or more; at the other extreme, 8 per cent thought 
a delay of up to one month was tolerable, and 29 per cent a delay of between 
one and three months. Psychologists were most demanding, followed by 
researchers in education; next came geographers, economists, sociologists, 
political scientists, and, last, anthropologists and historians. Users of method- 
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ological and historical information were least anxious to have speedy appearance 
in abstracting journals. Applied researchers were most demanding, followed by 
experimental researchers. Those who used a number of abstracting journals 
tended to tolerate less delay than those who used only one. This suggests again 
that there is an eager-beaver type of researcher (indeed, I sometimes wonder 
whether information users cannot be divided broadly into hunters and grazers; 
there may even be a third category, a highly domesticated species that stays at 
home and waits to be fed). 


Keeping track of current research in progress 

Some researchers did not bother to keep track of current research at all. The 
most common method of keeping track was some form of personal or informal 
contact; 37 per cent of mentions were of informal methods of one kind or 
another, compared with 18 per cent of formal methods, such as research regis- 
ters. There was little difference between subjects in answers to this question. 
Problems mentioned by respondents were, in order of frequency of mention, 
lack of published information about ongoing research, incomplete or out-of-date 
research registers, difficulty of tracing research in other countries, time involved 
in tracing research, non-co-operation from other workers, mass of material too 
great to work through, no central indexing or abstracting services for research 
in progress, difficulty of physical access to material, and field of research too 
small to warrant time spent in tracking it down. Researchers in government 
departments and technological universities mentioned many more problems than 
researchers in other environments. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, respondents tended to use similar means for keeping 
track of currently published material and of research in progress. Those who 
kept track of research in progress were particularly active in the use of informal 
methods. 


Language problems 

I do not propose to deal with this in detail here, as a meeting is planned later 
in the year on the foreign language problem in the social sciences, based on the 
results of the Sheffield survey!! and on INFROSS. In brief, 18 per cent of the 
sample read English only; 75 per cent read French, 27 per cent German, and 
22 per cent both; 4 per cent Russian; and 14 per cent a Romance language other 
than French. However, only one-third of the individuals able to read a language 
regularly scanned literature in that language. There was considerable reluctance 
to pursue articles even in languages respondents could read, while in languages 
they did not read, very little effort was made to follow up relevant items. It does 
appear from the Sheffield University study of the foreign language barrier, as 
well as from INFROSS, that there is a serious foreign language problem in the 
social sciences. 

Stimulus for ideas 

Information can serve as a stimulus or source of new ideas, as well as serving 
the more usual functions. Respondents were asked to rate various possible 
activities as stimuli. Of these, the user’s own research had the highest rating, 
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followed (on a rapidly declining scale) by reading, discussions with colleagues, 
and teaching; conferences were rated lowest. 


Delegation of searching 

Respondents were asked about the extent to which they delegated searching at 
present, and the extent to which they would be willing to delegate to a hypo- 
thetical information officer. At present, delegation seems to be rare; only 7 per 
cent delegated extensively, and 72 per cent did not delegate at all, though the 
older and more senior respondents were more likely to delegate (only 43 per cent 
of professors did not delegate at all). Researchers in non-university environ- 
ments delegated far more than those in universities, presumably because 
library and information services are usually more positive and developed in 
these places. When asked about their willingness to delegate, however, the 
answers of respondents were totally different. Only 12 per cent stated that 
they would not be willing to delegate at all, the remainder of respondents 
being about equally divided between those who were willing to delegate 
extensively and those who were willing to delegate partially. Reasons given 
for unwillingness to delegate included the views that no one other than the 
researcher was competent to do the searching, that it was difficult to formulate 
precise instructions, that the serendipity value of searching would be lost, 
and that a particular subject area was so small as to make delegation unnecessary. 
Those involved in applied or experimental research were more willing to dele- 
gate; users of theoretical or historical material were least willing. One might 
suppose that those who wanted factual material—e.g. statistics—would find 
it much easier to delegate than those who wanted theoretical or conceptual 
material, and this was in general the case, but researchers in education and 
sociology were most willing of all to delegate, and neither of these disciplines 
can be said to be entirely concerned with hard data. ‘Those researchers who were 
most anxious for speedy notification were most ready to delegate. 

Of those who stated that they would be willing to delegate partially, 73 per 
cent did not actually delegate at all at the time of the questionnaire; of those 
who were willing to delegate extensively, 61 per cent did not do so. If informa- 
tion officers were available on the required scale, and respondents did what they 
actually said they were willing to do, there would obviously be major and funda- 
mental changes in their information habits. What we do not know is whether 
this willingness would be a wholehearted one, or forced on them through 
shortage of time and other extraneous factors. However, even if this is so, it 
does not invalidate the willingness of researchers to delegate, nor the value of 
information officers if they were available. Our Experimental Information 
Officer at Bath commented that delegators have tended to fall into two groups: 
those who want searching done in their main area of research, to ensure that 
no relevant references were missed; and those who are willing to delegate 
searching in marginal areas only, areas which they cannot cover themselves. 
Also, she has found researchers more willing to delegate retrospective searching 
than current searching, partly, I imagine, because retrospective searches are a 
much bigger job, and not neatly so much fun as keeping up with current liter- 
ature. 
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I would hesitate to claim this as the most significant finding of INFROSS, 
but it is certainly one of the most interesting in its implications. If extensive 
delegation to information officers were the general practice, the whole design 
of information systems would be fundamentally affected. At present, information 
systems are designed, if not for easy use by researchers, at least with their 
usage in mind. This prevents their developmefit beyond a certain level of 
complexity and sophistication, though even so some bibliographical tools are 
by no means easy to use. If, however, one could assume an intermediary always 
between the information and the user, information systems could be developed 
to almost any level of complexity; the enormous constraint of ready usability 
would cease to exist, and this should make it possible for far more efficient and 
effective retrieval systems to be developed. Indeed, I would go so far as to say 
that until this question of the intermediary is settled one way or the other, it is 
extremely hard to know where to go in the development of information systems. 

One final word on information officers may be desirable. We noted earlier 
that the use of librarians was minimal. This contrasts very sharply with willing- 
ness to delegate to someone called an information officer. Perhaps if we all 
changed our names we would smell a little sweeter. To one of our respondents, 
at least, there would be a serious snag in delegation: he said, ‘much of my 
pleasure in research is gained from the search for the material. Last sammer I 
covered about soo miles... .’ 


Late detection of information 

The phenomenon of late detection is a difficult one to interpret. Admission of 
late detection can indicate either conscientiousness or laziness. The conscien- 
tious information hunter is likely to come across so much information that some 
of it is almost bound to be late; at the other extreme, the passive grazer, while 
likely to receive much less information altogether, is bound, at times, to discover 
too late information he could have found in time if he had been assiduous. In 
the first case, the system may be held largely to blame; in the second, the re- 
searcher has no one to blame but himself. In any case, lateness is relative and 
subjective; what is late for a psychologist may not be late for a historian. 78 per 
cent of our respondents stated that they frequently came across information too 
late to be of use to them, 68 per cent occasionally, and 26 per cent never. 
Respondents at colleges of education were the least likely to experience it, 
presumably because of their inadequate exposure to information sources. Heavy 
users of the less commonly used physical forms of information—-research reports, 
theses, government publications, etc.—were more likely to find information 
too late (presumably because these tend to appear later in secondary tools), as 
were those who used the formal information system heavily, and those who 
most wanted speedy notification of new publications. The penalties for late 
detection in the social sciences are a good deal less than in science and tech- 
nology, where, for example, ignorance of a relevant article on a researcher’s 
special subject can make all the difference to the valte of a piece of research, 
quite apart from the question of priority of discovery. 

Use of informal channels 

The use made of informal channels, as shown by answers to questions in our 
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questionnaire, is quite heavy, and even so it is probably underestimated; as I 
suggested earlier, it is much easier to remember identifiable information uses 
involving the formal system than it is to remember discussions and information 
transferred in other informal ways. Most of our respondents discussed their 
work with colleagues in their own institutions, and in other institutions also. 
As has already been seen, informal channels were quite commonly used for 
locating relevant references, for keeping abreast of new publications, and for 
keeping up with current research. It is impossible to assess from INFROSS the 
relative importance of formal and informal channels; indeed, it is impossible to 
assess the actual acts of communication performed through the various channels. 

There were remarkably few relationships revealed by analysing use of infor- 
mal channels against other answers to the questionnaire. Use of informal 
channels appears to be unrelated to status, age, discipline, and even to extent 
of use of formal systems. There were some environmental differences; research- 
ers in government institutions were most likely to use informal channels, those 
in colleges of education least likely. Also, the bigger the team, the more likely 
the researcher was to discuss his work with his colleagues—this is hardly 
surprising. There were, however, considerable variations in the answers to 
questions relating to informal channels, and it would seem most probable that 
the decisive factors are related to personality. While the personality character- 
istics of researchers would be fascinating to explore, unfortunately there is very 
little one can do with the knowledge when one has obtained it; one can hardly 
devise different sorts of information systems for different personalities. 

Conferences seemed to be of less information value than one might have 
expected. In general, they proved to be of marginal rather than of central 
relevance, and perhaps surprisingly, formal papers were considered as useful as 
informal discussion. This does not support the common view that what is really 
important at a conference is the discussion at the bar, the only function of formal 
papers being to provide justification for attendance and for claiming expenses. 
The conflict between the accepted view and the findings of INFROSS may be 
apparent rather than real; information gained at the bar may indeed be impor- 
tant and extremely interesting, but, in my own experience at least, one cannot 
always claim it as relevant to one’s immediate research. I certainly know no 
better way of finding out about other researchers, whether by what they say or 
by what other people say about them. 

The informal system, or non-system, is something of a problem. It is heavily 
used, and preferred for some purposes. Would certain parts of it benefit by being 
transferred to the formal system, or by being better organized? Or is it precisely 
the informality of informal communication that makes it attractive? If so, any 
attempt to formalize or organize it would result in its being less used, and so 
defeat its object. Informal communication takes place anyway, and will continue 
to take place; it is fun, which is more than can be said of many formal biblio- 
graphical tools. : 
Special information problems 
We asked whether any information problems of special difficulty or importance 
had arisen during the current research of the respondent. Much the most com- 
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mon special problem mentioned was physical access to, and availability of, 
information, published and unpublished. A large number of other problems 
was mentioned, but none of them was mentioned by more than a few individuals. 
College of education researchers were least likely to mention problems; again, 
this seemed to be an indication of their limited horizons. Theoretical researchers 
did not have much to say in answer to this question, probably because much 
theoretical work depends on hard independent thinking, rather than on utiliz- 
ing the work of others. Of the various disciplines, geography seemed to have 
the most problems, psychology least. 

Respondents were also asked whether they were able to solve the problems 
they listed, and to what extent. Only 3 per cent said that they had solved them 
to their full satisfaction as quickly as desired; a further 8 per cent had fully 
solved them, but less quickly than desired; 57 per cent had only partially solved 
their problems, and 22 per cent had found no solution at all. This adds up to a 
large number of unsolved and partially solved problems, but the information 
system may not be to blame for all of these—some of the problems may 
simply be insoluble, in the sense that the relevant information has simply never 
been created. 

It is important to bear in mind when interpreting this part of the results of 
INFROSS that questions of this kind tend inevitably to study persons’ awareness 
of problems rather than the existence of problems. This is not of course to say 
that the problems mentioned did not exist, but many which were just as real may 
simply not have arisen to the consciousness of some respondents; just as a real 
madman is usually unaware he is mad, so those who had the worst problems 
may have been least conscious of them. During interviews, gentle probing often 
uncovered some problems which researchers recognized at once as problems, 
once they were identified; in fact, I suppose we induced information neuroses 
in not a few. 


Teaching needs 

The final section of the questionnaire concerned information needs in teaching, 
as opposed to research. We did not set out to capture teachers as teachers, 
although our sample did in fact include some who were not doing any research 
at all, only teaching. However, this last part of the questionnaire enabled us to 
compare information needs in teaching and in research within the same individ- 
uals, as it were. In fact, they proved not to be very different, though there were 
some different emphases. What did appear was the interrelationship between 
teaching and research, in the sense that in hunting for information relevant to 
their research, individuals often came across information relevant to their 
teaching, and vice versa. Library bookstocks tended to be rather more adequate 
for teaching needs than for research needs, but this is not surprising. 


Suggestions for improvement : 

Those who survived to the end of the questionnaire were given the chance to 
make suggestions for improvement in the information system. Several wheels 
were re-invented, and some new square ones were proposed; not that we 
expected any brilliant new solutions to long-standing problems. Steam was let 
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off, most commonly in the form of “Too much rubbish being published’, 
“Too much information around’. Social scientists see the information world 
very much as revolving around their own interests; one wanted an abstracting 
service in Islamic history, while another wanted an agency for abstracting and 
indexing in English all articles in Irish, Gaelic, Welsh, Manx and Breton. 


Practitioners 

As I mentioned near the beginning of this paper, we did not confine our investi- 
gation entirely to academic researchers. We interviewed a considerable number 
of people involved in research in government departments—a different kind of 
research from that normally conducted in universities, in that the work con- 
sisted of day-to-day research rather than large research projects. We also inter- 
viewed college of education lecturers and schoolteachers, and social workers. 
Those who wish to read what we have to say about these categories of social 
scientists are referred to our separate reports on these parts of our investigation. 
Since the findings were based on small, non-random samples, they cannot claim 
any general validity, but I hold to my view that a more extensive investigation 
would not reveal a very different picture. 

In general, practitioners, whether in teaching or in social work, have in 
common a shortage of time, and a general unawareness of information tools. 
Where they differ is in their awareness of an information problem, their ad- 
mission of a need to be informed. Social workers had (or developed during our 
interviews) a sort of information conscience; they were only too aware of a vast 
body of potentially relevant research which they were unable to tap. Teachers, 
on the other hand, where they were not plain apathetic, showed some suspicion, 
even hostility, towards educational research; they saw the need to keep up with 
the subjects they taught, not with educational theory, research and practice. 
Education was to them something one did, not something one found out about. 

Some information needs—for example, for factual information concerning 
social legislation—are relatively straightforward, though not always solved: a 
more generous availability of existing reference works, and a greater awareness 
of the services local public libraries can give, would solve most of them. Keeping 
up with current practical trends present more problems, partly because some of 
the information is not readily available in documentary form. The greatest 
difficulty concerns research information. It is of little use to convey ‘raw’ 
research to practitioners in the form of journal articles and research papers; 
what they need is carefully prepared and temptingly presented packages, 
summarizing and evaluating research findings that are sufficiently established 
for their practical implications to be clear. Since practitioners have an even 
stronger preference for informal communication than researchers—after all, 
informal communication is precisely what teachers and social workers are 
involved in during their everyday work—thought should also be given to 
developing channels of, informal communication, whether these be closer 
contacts with local institutions of higher education, or access to a central or 
regional information centre, perhaps based on a professional association. In the 
next stage, we hope to experiment with varying solutions to the problems of 
practitioners, Perhaps far too much effort has been devoted in the past to serving 
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researchers (who use the services to produce further information, which is 
served up to other researchers, who use the services ...), and far too little to 
serving the practitioners who are after all serving the community much more 
directly and obviously. 


Conclusions 

Can any general conclusion be drawn from INFROSS? No brief summary can 
be made of its findings; I have found it very difficult to extract in a coherent 
form even those few findings presented here, and to select further would risk 
introducing considerable distortion. Certainly, no thumbnail sketch can be 
drawn from INFROSS of the social scientist as an information user. Recently 
we have attempted to compare the findings of INFROSS with those of science 
user studies, but we have met with two almost insuperable difficulttes—the 
inability to extract from the mass of mon-comparable science user studies any 
sort of coherent picture of the science user, and the impossibility of establishing 
any consistent general patterns of social science users from INFROSS. At least, 
we can be fairly sure that the differences we have found between, for example, 
subjects and environments, are genuine differences, not due, as perhaps in 
science, to differences in samples, questions, environments, etc. It is one of the 
great strengths of INFROSS that it does provide a mass of comparable data 
within a very broad field, so that every finding can be related to other findings; 
it is of very little use to know that 75 per cent of sociologists do something, 
unless one has some idea what other people do. 

No major patterns were detected which could be of use for information system 
design purposes. The obvious way to organize formal services is still by subject, 
simply because the primary literature is organized that way. But this still leaves 
open how big a ‘subject’ should be, and how it can be related to other ‘subjects’. 
Research we are currently involved in should help us to establish subject 
boundaries rather better than has been done in the past, but the interrelatedness 
of subjects is abundantly clear from INFROSS. 

One thing that does emerge from INFROSS, I think, is that the social scientist 
as an information user is at a point along a continuum, from ‘hard’ to ‘soft’ 
social science. The ‘hard’ social scientist exhibits a number of characteristics 
that have been found in science user studies, and is distinguishable in a number 
of ways from the ‘softer’ social scientist. The experimental psychologist and the 
econometrician are at opposite poles from the sociological and educational theor- 
ist—I hope sociological and educational theorists will forgive me if I say that 
one can hardly get softer than that. One is tempted to suggest that the ‘soft’ 
social sciences are more akin to the humanities, but in fact some of the human- 
ities are reasonably ‘hard’; at least history and literature are concerned with 
historical data and documents, and with literary texts, whatever interpretation 
may be placed on them. The nearest disciplines to social science theory would 
appear to be philosophy and theology; the attempt to impose some kind of order 
on ideas and on God is really quite close to the attempt to impose conceptual 
structures on human beings and their interactions. What they have in common 
is that the matter being studied shifts while it is being studied, and, at its most 
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extreme, may itself be a product of the study. It might be said that the subject 
matter exists mainly or solely in the mind of the researcher. 

The major deficiencies in the formal system at present appear to be the lack, 
in general, of review articles, translation services, and services oriented to the 
practitioner. To these may be added the underdeveloped state of information 
services, whether personal (information officer) or impersonal (organized SDI). 
The major deficiencies in the operation of the present system are due to unaware- 
ness (of relevant services), to under-use (of formal services and of librarians), 
and to shortage of time and insufficient motivation on the part of users. 

This is not the place to consider the implications of INFROSS for the design 
of information systems; indeed, this is part of the research we are now conduct- 
ing. However, as a librarian, speaking mainly to librarians, [ might perhaps 
conclude with some of the possible implications of INFROSS for libraries. 
First, the local satisfaction level of libraries appears to be rather low in many 
cases; this will come as no surprise to librarians. Also, some social scientists at 
least tend to use books together rather than consecutively, and this has implica- 
tions for the storage and arrangement of books in libraries. Availability, of 
stock and services, appears to have a considerable effect on demand and use; 
researchers in government departments and in colleges of education are at 
opposite poles in a number of ways, the former being particularly well served 
but also very demanding. Library staff are at present considerably under-used; a 
good many problems of the social scientist could be quickly and easily solved 
if they would only consult librarians, but this is one of the last things they are 
likely to do. On the other hand, they appear to look very kindly on the idea of 
information officers. Formal bibliographical tools, including abstracting and 
indexing services, also appear to be under-used; at least, there appears to be no 
great eagerness on the part of social scientists to use them regularly. Where they 
do use them, it is for current awareness rather than for searching. The customary 
answer to this is education of the user, but I doubt the effectiveness of this; I 
think most researchers have much more interesting things to do than use 
abstracting and indexing services, and great efforts would be required to 
persuade them to use them more heavily. The same applies to library catalogues 
and specialized bibliographies. Perhaps this is where the information officer 
could come in again; if they need to use these tools, but do not use them, perhaps 
someone should use them on their behalf. I hope I am not plugging my own 
view too strongly when I say that a good deal of the findings of INFROSS, as 
indeed of other user studies, seem to point strongly to the need for personal 
intermediaries. With a large and complex body of knowledge on the one hand, 
and on the other a user who needs the information but has insufficient time and 
limited know-how, some means of linkage between the two must be designed. If 
you bring the tools down to the user, you may make them ineffective, while 
attempts to take the user up to the tools have not been outstandingly successful. 

INFROSS must have bean one of the largest user investigations ever carried 
out. As the generator of INFROSS, I feel a mixture of guilt and gratitude, to the 
numerous social scientists who filled in the very lengthy questionnaire or sub- 
mitted to interviews, and towards the various people who have helped in 
processing the results. In fact, I see myself as a rather dirty shop window behind 
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which can be seen at a distance the goods provided and arranged by my research 
team, Michael Brittain in particular. If you want to see the real goods, you must 
go inside the shop, and read the various reports produced and presented to 
OSTIT. For those who do not care to rummage round a very large collection of 
wares, Michael Brittain, Frank Cranmer and myself hope later in the year to 
write a book presenting the results of INFROSS in extended form fit for human 
consumption. 


ADDENDUM 


The section below is part of the overview of INFROSS, but was not included in the 
original presentation. It is included bere for the sake of completeness. 


Accidental Discovery 

Accidental discovery is a phenomenon with which most researchers are fam- 
iliar, but which is hard to quantify and harder to evaluate. It is of some im- 
portance to attempt to do so, as it affects system design in a number of ways; 
most information systems, insofar as they are designed at all, tend to aim at 
precision and the elimination of ‘noise’, and it needs to asked whether some 
facilities for ‘accident’ should be, if not deliberately built in, at any rate not 
entirely excluded. Few of the INFROSS sample did not report some acciden- 
tal discovery. 

Scanning current periodicals was the commonest method of making acci- 
dental discoveries (46 per cent said this happened often, only ro per cent rarely 
or never), followed closely by spotting a relevant reference while looking up 
something else (38 per cent often, 12 per cent rarely or never). The third com- 
monest method was conversation with colleagues (25 per cent often, 20 per 
cent rarely or never), and then came library browsing (20 per cent often, 30 
per cent rarely or never). Other methods, such as browsing in bookshops or 
receiving offprints, were far less common. 

Relatively few respondents answered the question about the importance to 
their research of material discovered accidentally. Their replies suggest that it is 
about equally common to find material of direct, marginal, and indirect impor- 
tance, and a good deal commoner to find material which is not relevant to the 
research immediately in hand, but within general range of research interests. 
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DISCUSSION 


RALPH ADAM (The City University): ‘I notice that in one of the research reports (no. 2), the 
INFROSS team point out that, for various reasons, social scientists in industry were ex- 
cluded from the study. Could you please give us some idea of what your reasons were? Do 
you not feel that useful comparative data might be revealed by such a study, as social scientists 
in industry are probably exposed to more developed information services r” 

MR LINE: We would have liked, and did originally intend, to include social scientists in 
industry; comparisons with other social scientists would have been useful. But we had to cut 
our losses somehow—we ran out of time as it was, and merely constructing a sampling frame 
for industrial social scientists, let alone interviewing them, would have been a very big task.’ 


RALPH ADAM: ‘How specialized do you think an information officer in the social sciences 
should be? Do you feel, for instance, that in order to provide an effective service and also to be 
accepted by his clients, a social science information officer should have comparable qualifica- 
tions to them?’ 

MR LINE: ‘Ideally, an information officer should have detailed subject knowledge in the area 
he is serving; but a motivation to serve users, a knowledge of the information world, experience 
and, above all, personality, are all needed, and in combination can outweigh lack of subject 
knowledge.’ 


ALAN GILCHRIST (Aslib): “Was there any suggestion of a specification for the information 
officers which would indicate their difference from librarians?” 
MR LINE: “The questionnaire did not give them the chance to provide one.’ 


MARTIN WRIGHT (institute of Criminology, Cambridge): Mr Line mentioned some users’ 
complaints about library classification schemes; yet one hears it suggested that classification is 
impossible in the social sclences. There must be some answer to this conflict. The books have 
got to be arranged in some order on the shelves, so it might as well be a helpful one. And as 
regards the catalogue, it would seem that precisely because the subject is difficult to classify, it 
would be useful to have an alternative approach, by subject as opposed to the alphabetical. 
Further, Mr Line seemed surprised that some people wanted the index to be arranged chrono- 
logically under subject, but is this not a convenient method, so that one can find, for example, 
the latest material on a particular topic?’ 

MR LINE: ‘Social science library classification is rather outside the scope of INFROSS, and is 
such a big subject I would rather not get involved in it here. Chronological indexes within 
subjects can be useful, but I am not sure our respondent meant that.’ 
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MRS L. FRASER (Unilever): “In the course of the project, have you discovered any private or 
semi-private current-awareness services in the social sciences (especially in economics and 
statistics) >?” ` 

MR LINE: ‘No, the questionnaire did not allow scope for this, and no particular service came 
up in interviews; perhaps because there are none, or very few.’ 


A. E. STANDLEY (West London College): (1) “Did the social science areas investigated include 
Law?’ (2) “Did the data show any difference between “hunters” and “grazers” according to 
type of research ordinarily done by people sampled?” 

MR LINE: (1) ‘No, because it was 2 huge area with very special problems—and we had to 
exclude something |’ (2) ‘Not really: the “hunting” and “grazing” factors are really compounded 
of the answers to several questions, and therefore are not easy to analyse against other questions. 
What we did find was that those who were active in one form of information use were usually 
active in others—it was not usually a case of doing one thing or another, but both or neither.’ 


L. D. WILL (The City University): (1) ‘Have you investigated the kind of research groups in 
which your respondents worked, in relation to the communication processes both withm the 
group and between the group and outside? In particular, was any indication found of the ex- 
istence of “technological gatekeepers” as found in other fields?’ (2) ‘Did you ask whether any 
of your respondents had had any instruction in the use of information sources, or whether they 
felt the need for such instruction ?’ 

MR LINE: (1) ‘We did ask, and coded, the size of research teams, and one or two interesting 
correlations did appear. We did not attempt to study “gatekeepers”, though this would be an 
interesting enquiry.’ (2) “This would have been a useful and interesting question—but we had 
too many questions as it was, and this was one of the questions that had to go.’ 


J. LAND (Polytechnic of North London School of Librarianship): “Were details of place of 


original degree asked for in the questionnarre ?” 
MR LINE: ‘Subject and level of degrees were asked, but not place.’ 
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CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Recent additions to the Aslib library catalogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of interest. 


User Studies 
Analyses of information-secking, literature-use and library-use patterns; user training. 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of knowledge, including national policies; information theory 


Information Processing Systems 
Dissemination, processing, storage and retrieval techniques and systema; data centres; 
management information systems. 


Language and Indexing 
Linguistics, semantics, nomenclature, terminology; subject headings, thesauri and their 
construction; indexing; abstracting; translating. 


Classification and Cataloguing 
Documentary and non-documentary coding; cataloguing; filing. 


Mechanization 
Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


Subject cf RRES 
Sprat A libraries and seale documentation centres; sources of information including 
reference books and bibliographies; reference and inquiry work, 


eprography 
Sabre methods and systems; facsimile transmission; telex. 


Printing and Publishing 
Writing and editorial work; Peres and publishing; periodical references and citation 
patterns; bookselling; copyri legal aspects of computerized information. 


Administration and Management 
Special library and information service polen buildings, furniture and staff; stock including 
special materials; lending and journal circulation. 


Library 
iret eo general libraries and documentation centres; university and college 
libraries ; inter-library co-operation. 


Professional E 
Library science, information science, documentation; professional associations, education, 
literature, organizations and research; biographies; directories. 


JANET WALKLEY 
Librarian 
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CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 
Items are available in the Aslib Library and may be borrowed unless marked* to 


indicate reference copies. 


User Studies 

FLETCHER, JOHN, ¢d. 
The use of economics literature. London: 
Butterworths, 1971. 408 70171 4 x 
310p 


MILLER, WILLIAM L. 
The extension of users’ literature awareness 
as a measure of retrieval performance, and 
its application to MEDLARS. 
Journal of Documentation, vol.27, 10.2, 
June 1971, p.125~135. 


D MOGENS 
ormation required by small and medium 
firms. 
In: 
OECD 
Seminar on government responsibilities in 
information for industry, 1970. 
p.l7-21. 


MATHESON, NINA W. 
User reaction to Cwrrent Contents: Beha- 
vioural, Socal and Management Setsences. 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, 
vol. 59; 0 no.2, April 1971, » P-304-21, 
Free dissemination of the ISI service by 
the Missouri Institute of Psychiatry Library. 


SAHAI, S.N. 

nE trends of library users in Bihar 
1a). 
nesco Bulletin for Lsbraries, vol.25, 10.3, 

May-June 1971, p.151-7. 
Attempts to establish a relationship 
between readers’ personalities and the 
literature. 


DIJK, C. VAN 
Training 
interm 

OECD 
Seminar on government responsibilities in 
information for industry, 1970. 

P.39-43. 


and education for users and 


NELSON, CARLOS I.H. 
Clientele relations programs in a technical 
information centre. 
Special Libraries, yol.62, 00.3, March 1971, 


I4F-§0. 

The functions of the TIC at Alcan, Jamaica 
Ltd. and how it relates to actual and 
potential users. 
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Communication and Knowledge 


OECD. Directorate for Scientific Affairs. 
Seminar on government res ibilities in 
information for industry, sia vie 
2-5 March 1970. Paris: OF 1971. 
108p. 


KING, A. 
Research, information and the innovation 
process. 

In: 

OECD 
Seminar on government responsibilities 
in information for industry, 1970. 
p.12-I4. 


WILSON, J.O. 
Information please: presidential address. 
New Zealand Pree vol.34, no.z, April 
1971, p.36-46. 
General on the need for information 
and the role of the library. 


CARLOW, JAMES 
World science information system pro- 


8 
ses Features, no.598, May (T), 1971, 
D-5—7: 


Describes UNISIST—the system for the 


free exchange of published scientific 
information een scientists from all 
countries, 

KOTANI, MASAO 
Information con UNISIST. 


FID/CAO Newsletter, no.3, March 1971, 


-2 
Derik of events leading to UNISIST’s 
existence and an introduction to its 


programme. 


UNEsco’s information and documentation 
rogramme for 1971-72. 

nasco Bulletin for irai vol.25, 00.3, 
May-June 1971, p.122—33. 


THOMPSON, G.K , and others 
ISIS: a short guide for librarians and 
documentalists. 
Revista deil? We iar ua 
Feb I 76-85 
The Integmted bet of Information Systems 
currently being developed by the Central 
Library and Documentation Branch of the 
ILO in Geneva. 


vol.2, no.1, 


AUGUST 1971 


THOMPSON, GEORGE K, 
Information retrieval in the computer age. 
International Associations, vol.23, no.5, 
May 1971, p.295-8. 
The ISIS system at the International 
Labour Offce. 


SOUHAITS en matière d’organisation de la 
documentation sur le plan national. 
Cahiers de la Documentation, vol.25, no.t, 


Sh P.23—30. 

otmation work on a national basis as 
pe aaa by the “Comité Industrie de 
"Association Belge de Documentation”. 


Arp releases study of information patterns of 
physicists; announces first products as 
part of national information system to 

p ics and astronomy. 
phys ration, vol.3, 00.1, January-February 

1971, 

Includes deann of SPIN (Searchable 
Physics Information Notices), the AIP 

magnetic tape service. 


A CONCEPT of an information system for the 
ences. 
share vol.3, no.2, March-April 1971, 
57 
ext of the official statement issued by 
the American Geological Institute, Com- 
mittee on Geoscience Information. 


ALLEN, T.J 
: Flow of information inside a firm. 
n: 
OECD 
Seminar on SNPE responsibilities in 
information tor industry, 1970. 
p.66-71. 


VARDAMAN, PATRICIA BLACK 
Forms for better communication. New 
York, London. van Nostrand Reinhold, 
1971. 
viti, 154p; illus. 


Information Processing Systems 
*HANSON, C.W. 
Introduction to science-information work. 
London: Aslib, 1971. 


199p. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
An introduction to information retrieval. 


New York: International Business 
Machines, 1971. 
36p. 


SHALIN, V P., and othars 
Opyt TSNTI RSFSR po komplektovaniyoi 
tasprostraneniyo chertezhno—konstiuktor- 
skoi 1 tekhnologicheshoi dokumentatsii. 
Nauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
I, 00.4, I97I, p.10~13. 
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isition and dissemination of project 
design drawings on a centralised basis. 


ALEX GORDON AND PARTNERS 
Processing and storing information for 
building design; a proposed scheme for 
informationjdata sheets. London: CIRIA, 
May 1971. 
28p. Alas. (Report no. 31) 


LE PROBLEME documentaire. 
Cahiers de la Documentation, vol.z5, 00.1, 
1971, p.411. 
Problems of information processing and 
techniques for solving them. 


MEREDITH, J.C, 
Machine assisted approach to general 
reference materials. 
ios gone no.3, May-June 1971, 


Bae REPSHARCH system in use at the 
School of Librarianship, University of 
California for retrieving general reference 
data. 


BRIDLE, J.W., and GREGERSEN, R.S. 

The Central Management Staf Record: a 
personnel information retrieval system. 

O e M Bulletin, vol.26, no.2, May 1971, 

p-93~104. 

Information system at the Civil Service 

Department for recording personnel and 

operating from a remote terminal. 


AGRAEV, V.A., and others 
Deskriptornaya informatsionno-poisko- 
vaya sistema s pozitsionnym kodirovaniem 
*“Kompas-2” 
Nauchno-Tekhnichsskaya Informatsiya, Series 
2, 20.2, 1971, P-29~40. 
“Kompas-2”: a descriptor-based informa- 
tion retrieval system with positional coding. 


ARCHIVE efficiency. 
Consulting Engineer, vol.z5, no.2, February 
1971, P-$7- i , , 
Storage and retrieval of business archives 
in microfilm form at Howard Humphreys 
& Sons. 


COOPER, W.S. 
A definition of relevance for information 
retrieval. 
Information Storage ¢ Retrieval, vol.7, n0.1, 
June 1971, p.19-37. 
Work carried out at the Institute of Library 
Research at the University of California and 
the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago. 


JOHNSON, CLAIRE, afd BRIGGS, ELEANOR 
Holography as applied to information 
Tas e and retrieval systems. 

ASIS, vol.22, no.3, May-June 1971, 
A 187-92. : 
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Language and Indexing 

LOCKE, W.N. 
FID Committee on Linguistics in Docu- 
mentation (FID/LD). 
JASIS, vol.22, no.s, May-June 1971, 
p.224-6. 

GUMB, R.D. 
The inapplicability of the dictionary— 
encyclopedia distinction to the semantics of 
natural languages. 
Information Storage @ Retrieval, vol.6, 
no.6, May 1971, p-445-52. 


RUBIN, Hee G. 
classification and indexing. 
pa Pirar jes, vol.62, no.4, April 1971, 
p-189-194. 


VICKERY, B.C, 
Structure and function in retrieval langu- 


ages. 
Journal of Documentation, vol.27, 
June 1971, p.69~82. 


CROGHAN, ANTONY 
A manual on the construction of an index- 
ing language using educational technology 
as a example. London: Coburgh, 1971. 
V, O3p. 


no.2, 


SHREIDER, YU. A. 

Tezaurusy v informatike i teoreticheskoi 

seamantike. 

Nasckno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 

2, 00.3, 1971, p.21-4. 

ossibilities for a universal definition of 

the concept “thesaurus”—thesaurus struc- 
tures and construction methods. 


LEONT EVA, T.M., ahd MARGARITOV, V.B. 

Analiz sostava i nekotorye ikonde 
postroeniyu sistemy tesaurusov 

PRS po khimii i khimicheskoi eae 
shlennosti. 
Nauckno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatriya, Series 
2, 10.2, 197I, p.21~-8. 
Principles of thesaurus construction for 
chemical nomenclature. 


LEONTEVA, T.M., aNd MARGARITOV, V.B. 
Analiz sostava i nekotorye rekomendatsii 
Pe Poe sacar hates tezaurusov di 


eskoi promysh- 
finno, Char IL 
Nawchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
2, 00.3, I97I, p.25-9. 
Problems involved in the construction of 
a system of chemical and chemical engin- 
eering thesauri. 


POKRAS, YU, L» 
Ob odnom sposobe ustanovleniya para- 
E lon iene otnoshenli pri postroenil 
rmatsionno-poiskovykh = tezaurusov. 


AE a cit Informatsiya, Series 


2, 10.3, 1971, p. 
Establishment o patndigrntic telations by 
development of information retrieval 


thesauri. 


WOLFF-TERROINE, M., avid RIMBERT, D. 
Computer-aided automatic generation of 
a structured documentary language: Pre- 
liminary study. 

Journal of Documentation, vol.27, 


June 1971, p.IrI—-r24. 


no.2, 


HINES, T.C., ad HARRIS, JESSICA, L. 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service system for thesaurus development 
and maintenance. 

Information Storage © Retrieval, vol.7, 00.1, 


June 1971, p.39—-50. 


ORGANISATION profile: National Federation 
of Science Abstracting and Indexing 
Services. 

Information, vol.3, 00.1, January-February 
1971, p.53-6. 


BELZER, JACK 
Eene cation for automatic indexing by 
ency distribution of words, 
ASIS, vol.22, 
ers 


no.3, May-June 1971, 


SALTON, G. 
Automatic indexing using bibliographic 
citations. 
Journal of Documentation, vol.27, no.2, 
June 1971, p.g8—110. 


BLUM, FRED 
Two machine indexing projects at the 
Catholic University of pn ea 
Information Storage and Retrieval, vol. 6, no.6, 
May 1971, p.453-63. 

Theapp ication of KWIC/KWOC programs 
to the indexing of masters theses and 
dissertations. 


GOR’KOVA, V.1., and others 
Sistema analiza dokumental’nogo infor- 
matsionnogo potoka iz nauchnykh zhur- 
nalov. 
Nauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiza, Series 
I, NO.4, 1971, D.5—9. 
A system for analysing primary science 
journals from the standpoint of efficiency of 
their use as sources for abstracting. 


SOLOVEV, V.E 
Poaspektnyi metod referirovaniya. 
Nanchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
2, 00:2, 1971, p-14-17. 
A new technique for abstracting using 
aspects as the invariant unit characterising a 


document’s contents. R 
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AILLAG, J.P. 
Translations and thelr guides. 
NLL Resiex, vol.1, no.2, April 1971, 


gee a T 
A guide to guides to translations. 


lassification and Cataloguing -° 
INES, K. SPARCK, and BARBER, E.O. 
What makes an automatic 
classification effective? 

JASIS, vol.zz, no.3, May-June 1971, 


keyword 


p. 166-75. 
A series of tests designed with a view to 
establishing optimum forms of classification 


and their use in different situations. 


IE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 

English alphabetical subject index to 
Universal i Classification numbers 
used ... in Apicultural Abstracts and in 
subject indexes. 2nd enl. ed. London: the 
Association, 197I. 900149 o19 

145). 


\ENCH, THOMAS 

Conversion of library card catalogues, 

Program, vol.s, no.2, May 1971, p.41~§50. 
sell gee eter GE deh A 


e card catalo to book form 
ce to Birmingham University Lib- 
tary. 


MENOVKER, B.A. 
Sravnitel nyi analiz gosudarstvennykh 
standartov na opisanie proizuedenii pech- 


ati. 

Nasckno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
I, no.3, AED pae. 

See! is sgh nat anp ecu rape the 
escription ted matter in catalogues, 
a fa a and information publica- 
ons, 


AL, BLIZABETH A. 

Commercial cataloguing, 

Law Library J , VOLG64, no.1, February 
1971, p.23~8. 

An evaluation of commercial cataloguing 
services provided by the LC Card Division, 
U.S. Reprint Service, Xerox Bibliographics, 
eee Catalog Retrieval Systems, 
and Card~-Mate Publication System. 


ITTIKHUIS, HL]. OUDE 
Internationale regels voor de titelbes- 
chnjuing. 
i voLs, 0.5, May 1971, p.316—20. 
è 


need for internati -catalo 
rules. 
\RNETT, JANE 
The Berghoeffer filing system at the N.C_L. 


INCL, Occasional Newsiatier, 10.11, May 
1971, PT9- 
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ae aaien nied tor Noes Sg oa i 
the NCL Catalogue of Boo by 
Professor C. W. oeffer. 


JOLLEY, J.L, 
Filing and information retrieval: methods 
of in g. 
Business Systems, January 1971, p.19—20. (p. 
19—20.) 


Mechanization 

KAPLAN, LOUIS, ed. 
Reader in library services and the computer. 
Washington, D.C.: NCR Microcard Edl- 


tions, 1971. 910972 OIX 
Vill, 239p. 
HEILIGER, EDWARD M., and HENDERSON, PAUL 


B. 
Library automation: experience, methodo- 


logy, and technol of the as Rn 

on system. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1971. bea ae 
333p. (McGraw- in library 
education) 


L'INFORMATIQUE et la recherche document- 


aire. 

Cahiers da la Documentation, vol.25, no.1, 
1971, P.12~22. À 
Automation in information processing. 


WOLFR, THEODORE . 
Suggestions for exploiting the potential 
of on-line remote access information 
retrieval and display systems. 

JASIS, vol.zz, no.3, May-June 1971, 
p-149-§2. 

‘bubble ptick 
The t gas bubble *t: or, computers 
revealed- by a por reaa of quality. 
College and Research Libraries, vol.32, 00.3, 
May 1971, p.183-96. : 
The case against computerisation of 
library operations. 


ROMANOV, P. ae 
O razrabotke ustroistva ya i 
kodirovaniya slozhnykh izo enii. 
Nanshno-Tekhmicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
2, 00.3, 1971, p.28—-30. 

Device for automatic coding and computer- 
input of chemical structure information. 


MASSIL, STEPHEN W. 
Survey of catalogue use prior to mechan- 
isation. i 
Program, vol.5, no.2, May 1971, p.67-9. 


Survey cartied out to investigate the 
accuracy of users’ bibliographic is sa 


$CHIMINOVICH, 8. 
Automatic classification and retrieval of 
documents by means of a bibliographic 
pattern discovery algorithm. 
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Information Storage and Retrieval, vol.6, 
no.6, May 1971, p.417-3§. 


LANDAU, HERBERT B. 
Can the librarian become a computer data 
base manager? 
Special Libraries, vol.62, no.3, March 1971, 


TIJ—24 
chides a bibliography to assist librarians 
in a self-education programme. 


EMEL'YANOV, N.E., aid MARCHENKO, N,V. 
Programmirovanic algoritmov obrabotki i 
t tablichnoi informatsil. 

anthno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 

Zz, 20.2, 1971, P.18—20. 

Tabular information for organising the 

input/output for a computer IR 

system. 


KANTERS, B. 
Het i BE van computers in bedrijfsar- 
chieven. 

Open, vol.3, no.5, May 1971, p.303-15. 
The use of computers in industrial archive 
administration. 


HERMANSON-SNICKARS, FOLKE 
In matning till det datorbaserade in- 
formationssystemet INIS. 
Tidskrift for Dokumentation, vol27, 
1971, p.17—21. 
Input to the computer-based information 
system INIS. 


COWBURN, LORNA M. 
University of Surrey Library automated 
issue system. 
Program, vol.5, no.2, May 1971, p.70~83. 
Details of the procedures involved in the 
automation of the issue system. 


no.2, 


WILSON, C.W.J. and GREENHALGH, K.R. 
AERE computer based loans 
tem-—COBLOS. 
rogram, vol.5, 00.2, May 1971, p. toa 
The off-line computer bas S loan 
covering ten transactions Be oe 
periodicals, books and pamphlets. 


VICKERS, P H. 

Information retrieval at the FCO. 

O & M Bulletin, vol.26, no.2, May 1971, 
p.85—92. 

The application of computerised informa- 
tion retrieval techniques to the business 
ae at the Foreign and Commonwealth 

ce. 


MACLEAN, H.DES.C. 
Automation in the National Library. 
New Zealand Libraries, vol.34, no.2, April 
1971, P54-7- 

Present automation plans of National 
Library of New Zealand include a Union 
list of seriala of MARC services. 
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WOODS, R. G. 
Use ofan I.C.L. computer in Southampton 
University Library, report no.5. 
Program, vol.5, no.2, May 1971, 
Developments in the system wi 
for its halted progress. 


.II9-21. 
reasons 


WOODWARD, W. B. 
Punched cards and your records. Durham: 
Durham University Library, 1971. 
7p. (Library guides no.11) 


MITCHELL, RUTH K. 
Information science and computer basics: 
an introduction, programmed by Richard 
W. Hostrop. London: Bingley, 1971. 
IOID. 


KÖNIGOVA, MARIE 
Mathematical and statistical methods of 
noise evaluation in a retrieval system. 
rs Storage and Retrieval, vol.6, 10.6, 


ee 971, P-437-44. 

es noise, reasons for it and methods of 
prevention. 

Subject Organization 

COFFIN, CYRIL & 
Industrial laison services. 


In: 
OECD 


Seminar on government responsibilities in 
information for industry, 1970. 
P 25-34. 


MCBURNEY, R. 
Technical aT for industry. 
FID/CAO Newsistier, no.3, March 1971, 


.30-§9. 
Details. of the technical information ser- 
vice for industry (T.LS.) in Canada. 


ALLEN, JOHN C. 
Commercial clearinghouse for the business 


community: a suggestion. 
Special Li aries, vol.62, no.4, April 1971, 
p.185—188. 

CRANE, EVA 


bak bee research is published: a journal 
onayi is for 1961—1970. 
orid, vol.gz, nO.I, 1971, p.27-32. 
Aoi concemed with 7151 papers and 
articles in journals, reported in Apicuitural 
Abstracts. 


NIELANDER, R. 
Insurance library. luxury or necessity? 
Bests Review, vol.71, no.6, October 1970, 
p.12,14. 
The role.of the library in an insurance 


company. 
KENYON, CARLETON W. 

The dimensions of law librarianship. 

Special Libraries, vol.62, no.3, March 1971, 


p.129-$5. 
& 
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WOOD, NORMAN 
Have you a problem? the IMI Enquiry 
Service can help. 
Management, Vol.18, 10.5, May 1971, p.57-9- 
Services provided by the enqui i 
the Irish Management Institute's Informa- 
tion Unit. A 


HADDOCK, MARY 
Services for the building industry. 5. 
CiRIA—Construction Industry Research 
& Information Association. 
Building, vol.220, no.20, 14 May 1971, 
p.L19~20,123. 


UZELAC, CONSTANCE 
Some notes on two Czech medical libraries. 
Special Libraries, vol.6z, no.4, April 1971, 
p.19§-198. l 
Central Library, faculty of General Medi- 
cine, Charles University and the Czech State 
Medical Library. 

INFORMATION centre profile: Electronic 

Properties Information Center. 

Information, vol.3, no.2, March-April 1971, 

p.102—4. 


INFORMATION centre profile: the Japan 
Information Centre of Science & Tech- 
nology. 

Information, vol.3, no.1, January-February 
1971, p.46—8. 


BCS library—a current information system for 


members. 
Computer Bulletin, vol.15, February 1971, 
P-73~-4- 


SCHWARTZ, JAMES FL - 
Accessibility browsing and a systematic 
approach to acquisitions in a chemical 
research 


Special Libraries, vol.62, no.3, March 1971, 
143-6. 

e need for better book arrangement and 
identification to improve accessibility and 
browsing at the Celanese Research Com- 
pany. 


ROBINSON, A.M. LEWIN 
Systematic bibliography: a practical guide 
to the work of compilation. 3rd. ed. 
London: Bingley, 1971. 85157 110 7 
123p. 


PETROVA, E. M. 
Sistema tematicheshogo poiska i obes- 
pecheniya informatsiei konkretnykh NIRi 
OKR. 


Nauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
I, NO.4, 1971, p.14—16. 
Subject-orientated literature searching for 
R & D staff. 

o 


service of 
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PACHEVSKIL T. M, 
Nekotorye rezultaty eksperimental’ nogo 
issledovaniya referativnoi informatsi. 
Neauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
2, 10.3, 1971, p.1$-22. 
e ctions and place of the abstract 
journal ın specialised information. 


Reprography 

CAMPBELL, B. W. 
A. successful microfiche program. 
Special Libraries, vol.62, 00.3, March 1971, 
p.136-42. 
The various techniques etc. used by an 
aerospace company documentation centre 
to persuade its users to use microfiche. 


CLARIDGE, P. R, P, 
Microforms in Warren Spring Laboratory: 
a case study, 
NRCd Bulstin, vol.4, no.3, Summer 1971 
p.74-81. 


VINCENT, ALAN 
The overhead projector. Rev. ed. London: 
National Committee for Audio-Visual Aids 
in Education, 1970. 
68p.; illus. erimental Development 
Unit Report no.8 


Printing and Publishing 


BAKER, JOHN 
The book business. London: John Baker, 
197I. 212 98388 1 
88p. 


AL’ TSHULER, M. 3, 
Tipovaya retsenziya dlya otraslevogo 
paichne wi beicbansee sbornika. 
Nauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 


I, NO. 4, 1971, p.23-5. 

A sealed ee for referee’s reviews of 
manuscripts submitted to scientific and 
technical journals. 


COLBY, JOHN B. 
Paragraphing in technical writing. 
Technical Comrmrunieations, vol.18, 
March-April 1971, p.13—16. 
An analysis with useful examples. 


no.2, 


MEYERS, MANNY 
Pleasures and problems of being published. 
Chemical Engineering, 25 January 1971, 
.90, 92. 
ome P and pitfalls for the 
authors of articles, 


SHERSHOVA, N.Y. 
© suyazi sodershaniya i sootnoshenii 
kolichestva nepublikuemykh i publikue- 
mykh dokumentov. 
auchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Series 
2, NO. 2, 1971, p.g-13. 
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Content related ratio of published to 
unpublished documents in R&D research. 


NARANAN, S$. 
Power law relations in science bibliography 
—a ent interpretation, 
ourna! of Docxmentation, vol.z7, no.2, 


une 1971, p.83~-97. 
Administration and Management 


DRAKE, MAYO 
Priorities in p tion for opening day. 
Bulletin of the tal Library Association, 


vols9, no.z, April 1971, p.300-3. 
Recommendations for developing a library 


for opening day. 


LUTZ, RAYMOND P. 
Costing information services. 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, 
voL59, no.z, April 1971, p.254—61. 
Systems of atablishing user charges for 
information services and alternative 
methods of establishing prices, 


MCMASTER, FLORENCE R. 
Matching books with ore 
Law Library Journal, vol.64, no.1, February 
1971, P.43-5. 

uidelines for library planning. 


HITT, SAM W. 
Creating the library itself: collection, staff 


and space, 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, 
vol.s9, no.2, April 1971, p.296—9. 


SCHULZ, JEANNE V. VAN, and KEPPLE, ROBERT R. 
Library staff newsletter: an experiment in 
communication, 

Special Libraries, vol.62, no.3, March 1971, 
p.1§1-2. 


SCHEFRIN, RITA A. 
The barriers to and barriers of library 


security. 
Wilson Library Bulletin, vol.45, 00.9, May 
1971, p.870—-8. 

near-comprehensive view of recent 
literature on theft prevention and survey 
of major commercial electronic alarm 
systems. 


BRYANT, D.W. 
Problems of research libraries: develop- 
ment of resources, 
ACLS. Newsletter, vol.z2, no.i, January 
1971, p.3-8. 


WILLIAMS, G.R. 
Problems of research libraries: physical 
access to lib materials. 
A,CLLS. Newsletter, yol.22, no.1, January 


1971, p.I4-19. 
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GIBSON, DAPHNE 
Government publications at the N.C.L. 
NCL Occasional Newsletter, no.11, May 
1971, p.10—12. 
S eee in acquisition, catalogu- 
ing, bibliographical control and inter- 
lending. 


HUTCHINSON, ANN 

Audio-visual materials ın public libraries in 

the United Kingdom: a survey of current 

Lp nena of films, film strips and tapes. 
ibrary and Information Bulletin, 10.13, 

1971, p.I-$. 

Details of the survey results showing the 

limited service offered by libraries. 


WARDLE, D, B. 
Document repair. London: Society of 
Archivists, 1971. 
at (Society of Archivists handbooks 
vol.I) 


ZELKIND, IRVING, and SPRUG, JOSEPH 
Increased control through decreased con- 
trols: a motivational approach to a library 
circulation problem. 

Collage and Research Libraries, vol.32, no.3, 
May 1971, p.222-6. 

An approach to circulation control based 
on motivational factors underlying bor- 
rowers’ non-com with withdrawal 
procedures resulted in a self-service 
chargeout system. 


SPENCER, CAROL C, 
Random time sampling with self-observa- 
tion for library cost studies: unit costs of 
interlibrary loans and photocopies at a 
ional medical library. 
JASIS, vol.zz, no.3, May-June 1971, 
p.153—60. 


WARNER, EDWARD 8. 
A tentative analytical approach to the 
determination of interlibrary loan network 
veness. 
College and Research Libraries, vol.32, 0.3, 
May 1971, p.217-21. 


Library Systems 
URQUHART, D. J. 
NLL progress 1970. 
NLL Review, vol.1, no.2, April 1971, 


. 41-5. 
Details of requests, failures, photocopying 
acquisitions etc. 


BENTON, MILDRED, ¢d, and OBEAR, LEAGARE 
H.B. 
Library and reference facilities in the area of 
the District of Columbia. 8th ed. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The Joint Venture, 1971. 
v, 217p- 
- 
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MARRON, HARVEY 

The Educational Resources Information 
Center: or how educators learned about 
microfiche, 

e Journal of Ie ala vol.4, no.2, 
an 1971, p. I 

Describes” Ceta] : ERIC, the ERIC 
Facility, operated under contract to 
LEASCO Systerns and Research Co, the 
network ne 20 clearinghouses, and the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Services. 


MACKENZIE, A. GRAHAM 
Library research at the University of 
Lancaster. 
Library Association Record, vol.73, no.5, 
May 1971, p.go-z. ated 
Past, present and future activities io 
library research at the university. 


ROBERTS, NORMAN 
University libraries. 
Labrary Association Record, vol.73, no.6, 
June 1971, p.t10~2. 


PLAISTER, JEAN, aid WINTER, ERIC 
No laws for LASER. 
Library World, vol.72, no.852, June 1971, 
3357 io i 
¢ London and South East Library 
Region cooperative scheme. 


POSEY, E. D. 
Decentralised libraries: a critical appraisal, 
IEEE Transactions-—Education, E-14, no.1, 
ieee 1971, p.31-6, 
discussion of the departmental library 
sar the context of the library as a whole. 


PINGS, VERN M. 
Regional medical libraries: a concept and a 
necessity 
Bulletin a of the Medical Library Association, 
vol.s9, no.2z, April 1971, p.242-6. 
The structure and functions of the Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Michi Regional Medical 
Library (KOMRML). 


BISHOP, DAVID 
Planning the new medical school library in 
relation to local and regional information 
sources. 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, 
vol.s9, 00.2, April 1971, p.292-5. 


Professional Activity 


SHERA, JESSE H. 

The compleat librarian and other essays: 
selections from the columns published in 
the Wslson Libr, ary Bullstin under the title 
‘without reserve.” Cleveland and London: 
Press of Case Western Reserve University, 
1971. B295 0193 2 

xili, 183p 

o 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


GREAT BRITAIN. Department of Education 
and Science 
OSTI: the first five years. The work of 
the Office for Scientifc and Technical 
Information, 1965-70. London: HMSO, 
1971. 
64p. 


ARTANDI, $., and STRUMINGER, 
TEXT-PAC for SET information 
science: a laboratory manual. New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Rutgers University, Graduate 
School of Library Service, 1971. 
42p. 


WEERAPERUMA, SUSUNAGA 
The role of conferences in the further 
education of librarians: a scrutiny of the 


present situation with sals for 
teform. London: Poet’s and Painter’s 
Press, 1971. 

34p- 


WEERAPERUMA, SUSUNAGA 
In-service training in librarianship: a 
scrutiny of current practices with proposals 
for reform. London: Poet’s and Painter’s 
Press, 1971. 
40p. 


BUNN, R. M. 
Library trainees at NLL. 
NLL Review, volt, no.2, April 1971, 


p.54-6. 

Details of the NLL scheme for aasisting 
graduates to obtain experience in library 
work—graduate trainees and vacation 
student slips. 


REYNOLDS, MICHAEL M. 

Commentary on education for special 

librarianship. 

Special Librarus, vol.62, 20.3, March 1971, 

p.125-8. 

Education for special libraries needs 
schools, admission criterla and 

curriculum with emphasis on involvement 

with users. 


BELZER, JACK, and others 
Curricula in information science analysis 
and development. 

JASIS, vol.22, no.3, May-June 1971, 
P.193-223. 

A survey to define the current state of the 
educational program in the U.S. and 
Caneda carried out by the ASIS Special 
Interest Group/Education Information 
Science. 


CLEMENTS, D. W. G. 
Survey of students of librarianship and 
information science completing courses 
during summer 1970. 
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Lubrary Association Record, vol.73, 10.5, 
May 1971, p.85~9. 

A comparison of the results of a survey 
made in summer 1970, with that of 1969. 


BOAZ, MARTHA 
Current developments in general and 
library education; an overview. 
Special Libraries, vol.62, no.4, April 1971, 
p-179-184. 


HAGGER, 
Education for different levels of library 
workers, 
The Axstralian Library Journal, vol.20, 
no.3, April 1971, p.13—-16. 


HOLMSTROM, ENGIN 1., and EL-KHAWAS, ELAINE 
An overview of the first four years of the 
Title H-B fellowship program. 

College and Research Libraries, vol.32, no.3 


May 1971, p.205—16. 

The Title- B pro of the Higher 
Education Act 1965 which provides 
fellowship grants to students in library and 


information science. 


SALLAI, ISTVÁN 
Bibliothekswissenschaftliche Arbeit und 
die Zentralstelle fiir Bibliothekswissen- 
schaft und Methodologie. 
Biblos, vol.20, 00.1, 1971, P.12-14. 
The work of the Hungarian centre for 
library science and methodology. 


ORGANISATION profile: Association of Scien- 
tific Information Dissemination Centers. 
(ASIDIC) 

Information, vol.3, no.2, March-April 1971, 


p.110-12, 


VOL. 23, NO. 8 


STEVENS, ROLLAND E, 
Research methods in librarianship’ histor- 
ical and bibliographical methods in 
library research. Papers presented at the 
conference . . . March 1970. 
Urbana, Dl: University of Ilinois, Grad- 
uate School of Library Science, 1971. 
iii, 140p. (Monograph no.ro) 


MERI, SIRKKA-LIISA 
Current trends of library research in 
Finland. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.25, no.3, 
May-June 1971, p.158-6o. 


SCHULTZ, WALLACE L., and SCHULTZ, CLAIRE 


K. 
Robert A. Fairthorne: a biographical 
sketch. 
JASTS, vol.2zz, no.3, May-June 1971, 
p.161-5. 


REES, ALAN M. 
Personality profile: Jesse H. Shera: a 
reminiscence. 
Information, vol 3, no.2, March-April 1971, 
p.105—9. 


ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
European law libraries guide; prepared... 
under the auspices of the Council of 
Europe. [London]: Morgan-Grampian Ltd., 
1971. 
678p. 


HARROD, LEONARD MONTAGUE 
The librarians’ glossary of terms used in 
librarianship and the book crafts and 
reference book. 3rd (rev) ed. London: 
Deutsch, 1971. 233 96013 9 
784p. 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Acceptance of advertisements for publication in 
Proceedings does not imply Aslth support for or 
endorsement of the goods or services advertised. 


Members’ advertisement rates: first 15 words 
(minimum), sop; 3p for each additional word. 
top if box number required. (No agency dis- 
count.) A separate section of these columns is 
available to non-members at £3 per 8.c.1. 


MEDICAL AND HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS. S.M. Bon- 
nekamp, Fu, Member of the Translators’ 
Guild (Med. Sclence & Lit.), 47 Firs Close, 
Muswell Hill, London Nro. Tel. 01-883 3962 
during office hours. After office hours an 
automatic telephone answering machine will 
record messages. 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
TRANSLATIONS from Russian and Ger- 
man into Bnglish. G.L. Cairns, ma, 92 South- 
wood Lane, London N6. Tel. 01-340 8990. 


TECHNICAL SWEDISH, DANISH, 
NORWEGIAN translated by J. T. Crad- 
dock, B com, Fi, Ekard, Ray Park Avenue, 
Maidenhead, Berks. Maidenhead 24931. 


UE a LEAS ica adi ie RUSSIAN/ 
GLISH translations. Chemistry, medicine, 
biology, zoology. D. A. Fraser, BA, MIL, 22 
Gresley Road, London Nig 3JZ. Tel: 
o1-272 5664. 

WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARSM, DIC, C.ENG, 
MDM, FIL. Member of Translators’ Guild, 
Romanian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. RENown 1912. 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS FROM 
JAPANESE, CHINESE, RUSSIAN, 
CZECH and West European lan into 
English and/or German. A. K. Henn, B sc, 
‘Glenside’, Lower Leigh Rd., Pontn ydd, 
Pontypool, Mon. Tel. Pontypool 3689 
(after 6 p.m). 

MEDICAL, PHARMACRUTICAL, BIO- 
LOGICAL translations from French, Roman- 
ian and Portuguese into English and from 
English into French and Romanian. Dr. J. 
Jacobson, 94 Temple Fortune Lane, NW11. 
Ol-455 IOLO. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Russian, German and Polish into English. 
B Klipstein, 8 sc(HoNns), 1 Glenview Grove, 
Shipley, Yorkshire. Tel. Shipley 58215. 


TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
translations from English into Russian. Mrs 
O. Linsley, 31 Parke Road, Barnes, London 
SW13. Tel. o1-748 8822. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Japanese into English. R. A. Scutt, Ba, 48 
Somerset Avenue, West Wimbledon, London 
SW2o. Tel. WiMbledon 1713 (01-946 1713). 


TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
lations into/from lish, German, Dutch 
and French. A. M. Speller, FIL, NGV, 
6 Lakeside, West Ealing, London W13 8HN. 
Tel. o1-998 1045. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS in all west 
European languages. Electronics and other 
special fields. Camera copy, printing. Peter 
Suchodolski, rm (ENG), 7o Greenfield 
Gardens, London NW2. Tel. 01-458 2239. 


AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, camera copy or printed. 
E. W. Sykes, rr, 39 West Close, Wembley, 
Middlesex, HAg 9PJ. Tel. ot-904 4273. 


For sale 

NATURE 1926-32; Science Abstracts (Phys- 
ics) 1924-26; British Abstracts 1941-47; 
Analyst 1947 (all bound). Apply: Ubrana, 
SATRA, Kettering. 

RUNS of about 50 journals in Scientific, Tech- 
nical and Ma ent fields. For full details 
apply to the beta, National Coal Board, 
: a House, Grosvenor Place, London 

.W.1. 


FUEL ABSTRACTS AND CURRENT 
TITLES. A monthly survey of about 800 
articles of world-wide ori on all fuels, 
their sources, processing, by-products and 
wastes (including pollution aspects). {21 p.a. 
(US $51) inclu indexes and postage. 
Apply: The Editor, Institute of Fuel, 18 
Devonshire Street, London WIN 2AU. 
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Programme Budgeting 
for Libraries 


EAST MIDLANDS BRANCH OF 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


3-day Senior Study Course 


Nottingham University—27th—29th September, 1971 


Director of Studies: 
R. Butt, Inlogov., Birmingham University 


For further informatlon contact P. D. Gratton, Hon. Secretary, 
E.M.B.L.A., County Library, County Offices, Matlock, 
Derbyshire, DE4 3AG. 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
Faculty of Educational Studies 


Assistant to the Editor of 
‘Sociology of Education 
Abstracts’ 


Appheations are invited for the post of 
Assistant to the editor of Sociology of Edu- 
cation Abstracts (Professor D. F. Swift). 


Applicants should have a degree tn. either 
sociology or, education with soclology as a 
main option, togetber with training, ex- 


Salary within the range £1002—£1596 pa. 
dependmg on qualifications and experience, 
Appomtment will be for two years in the 
first instance beginning in September. There 
will be an opportunity to register for a 
higher degres. 


Further particulars are available from the 
Personnel Manager (SE4), The Open Uni- 
versity, Walton Hall, Walton Bletchley, Bocks, 


i NEWCAST 
NEI 6S6. Tel: : 20321721428. W 





First for carpets 
Dodson 
Bull 


«30%DISGOUNT 
BRANDED CARPETS 


Tipo n Ax minster ec Orlental @ Tufted 
available with full Manufacturer’ 
Sarasin @ NO IMPERFECT GOODS SOLD 
@ Free delrvery in U.K. @ Expart fitting servica 
available most areas. 
£200,000 carpets on display 
in our extensive Londer and provincial showrooms 
fr introduction to 
tres. Fros brochure 


55-61, Lever St, MI IDE. Tel: 061) 236 3 3687/8, 
TYNE, 9 : Rp 


Bey i 


495, London Rd., $SO 9LG, Tel: TAn rere 
: 9.00-5.30 Mon-Fri. Sot.9.00-12.00 
9.00-4.00) 








You should be in films. 
















There’s one thing wrong 
with libraries. 

Books. 

Beautiful as they are, they 
take up far too much space and 
they cost far too much money. 

So NCR have done 

something about it. 

They have put thousands 
of reference works, history 
books and English and 
foreign literature, many of 
them rare and not readily 
available, on to film. 

Not the kind of film 
you're used to seeing. 
It’s called PCMI, an NCR 
invention. 
It’s a method of reducing 
the size of books—by 22,500 times. 
One four by six inch transparency 
can carry seven to ten complete 
volumes. 
When you want to read one 
the transparency is just slipped 
into the viewer. 
It couldn’t be simpler. JE.. ot 
It’s not expensive, mnM 
If you bought our complete } To The Manager, SPA Depar 
library you could store it fa the] The National Cazh Register Camran? Ltd., | 
corner of A spare drawer. And aoa Marylebone Road, London, NWI 6LY. | 
because there is no indexin S 


or cataloguing to do, it won’t | Please send information on NCR PCMI | 
cost you a penny to put the o hiiti 
books into use. ; | Name et | 
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No. 400 Study Carrel. Plan C. (4 positions) 


Manufactured on a ‘knock-down’ system for easy erection and 
dismantling. This and other models can be supplied elther single 
or double sided with a variety of arrangements. 

Catalogue of full TE d. Library Furniture on request. 

B. Serota Ltd. 


Contractors to H.M. Government and Municipal Authortties, 
Acme Works, Landfield Street, Clapton, London E8. Tel. 01-985/1736. 


Denmark; Finland; West Germany; 
Hungary; Netherlands; 


LIBRARY meri Saden 
SUPPLY 
AGENCIES 
aogier ic one 


at services to libraries In the 
United Kingdom and an analysis of 
the need for a British Library Supply Agency 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION £2 (£1.60 to members) 


Introduction to 
SCIENCE-INFORMATION WORK 


C. W. HANSON, B.Sc., F.L.Inf.Sc. 


The book is designed to give the reader an introductory knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and practice of science-information work, which is defined as ‘the 
organization and exploitation, by all appropriate means, of all kinds of 
information and sources of information used in science and technology’. The 
author treats science-information work as a subject in its own right and not 
solely as a form or extension of librarianship. He emphasizes the need to 
match science-information services with the specific requirements of the user, 
and thus regards science-information workers as active participants in the work 
of the people they serve. Hence, the book will not only be required reading for 
all those training for, or newly engaged in, information or library work in 
science and technology, but will also be of interest to all those who have frequent 
recourse to scientific information as users. 


vi, 200 pages SBN: 851420338 £3.00 net; £2.40 to members 


Aslib Publications 
3 Belgrave Square London SW1X 8PL 


Chivers-Penguin 

Library Editions 
Write for lists of this important series of Library Editions, available 
strongly bound in cloth with distinctive jacket. 


At only 28p above the price of the paper back edition they are a most 
economical purchase for your Library. 


As reprint agents for THE LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES 
BRANCH OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, we can offer the same 
economy in purchase with our Portway and Portway Junior Reprints, 


Send for full lists and details 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD., 


Reprint Publishers, Bookbinders and Booksellers 
Portway, Bath. 
(Telephone BATH 23201—3 lines) 





British Technology Index 


FOR 


TRACING RECENT—HIGHLY SPECIFIC SUBJECT 
INFORMATION IN THE FIELD OF ENGINEERING 
AND MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY 


KEEPING TRACK OF DEVELOPMENTS IN 
MARGINAL SUBJECTS 


KEEPING ON CALL WHAT YOU HAVE READ IN A 
TECHNICAL JOURNAL ARTICLE 
SOMETIME—SOMEWHERE 


B.T.I. subject indexes the major articles, papers, reports In British tech- 
nical periodical publicatlons. Concept indexing, computer processed to 
provide multiple polnts of access and fast publication. 


Monthly Parts and Annual Volume £22.50 
Annual Volume Alone £15 


Magnetic tape: Detalis on request 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


7 Ridgmount St. Store St. London, W.C.1 
) (Phone: 01-836 7643) 





. Congress 
and 


National | 


Union 
- Catalog 
Author 
~ Lists 
1942-1962 


er ram 


_A Master 
-` Cumulation 





ALL VOLUMES NOW IN PRINT 


GALE’S 152-VOLUME CUMULATION 
OF LC/NUG 1942-62 AUTHOR LISTS 
IS NOW READY FOR IMMEDIATE 
USE AND SAVINGS! 


All 152 volumes in Gale’s LC-NUC Master Cumulation have now been 
published and are ready for immediate shipment. 


Librarians who used the set as it was being published have enthusi- 
astically attested to its time-saving features and the quality of the editorial 
work, and those who have delayed ordering until all the volumes were 
ready may now buy and use the cumulation with complete confidence in 
its bibliographic worth. 


Users report that the cumulation significantly streamlines processing 
procedures and drastically reduces search time. Many have praised the work 
for such unique qualities as its value as a reclassification tool, its revised 
and improved arrangement, its added cross references and notes, and its 
usefulness tn establishing authors and assigning subject headings. 


The value of the cumulation is much greater than merely the sum of 
the value of the individual supplements because the cumulation represents 
thousands of professional judgements which solved problems of variant 
practices and inconsistencies that plague users of the four separate supple- 
ments. Thus, owners of the separate supplements should seriously 
consider the purchase of the vastly superior cumulation. 


Gale's Library of Congress and National Union Catalog Author Lists, 
71942-1962: A Master Cumulation, embraces these four supplements to 
A Catalog of Books Represented by Library of Congress Printed Cards: 


x Catalog of Books Represented by Library of Congress Printed 
Cards—Supplement (1942-1947) 


a The Library of Congress Author Catalog, 1948-1952 
% The National Union Catalog: A Cumulative Author List, 1963-1957 
# The National Union Catalog: A Cumulative Author List, 1958-1962 


REQUEST FREE EXAMINATION OF A RUN OF REPRESENTATIVE 
VOLUMES—PLUS DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


CHOOSE FROM THREE EXTENDED PAYMENT PLANS 


GALE RESEARCH CO., BOOK TOWER, DETROIT, MICH. 48226 
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Aslib Proceedings: incorporating Aslib Information is published 

monthly and supplied free to members of Aslib. Subscription 

rates are £10 annually to non-members, or £2.50 to members of 

Aslib requiring additional copies. Single copies may be obtained 
price £1, or 25p to members of Aslib. 


Further information about Aslib’s services, activities, and 


membership rates will be supplied on application to the Director, 


Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SW1. 01-235 5050. 
Telex 23667; answer-back, Aslib London 
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Claude 
GillBooks | 


a five star 
service to 
management 


x Management and 
Training Centre 

A unique centre displaying over 
10,000 titles on all aspects of 
management. Managers will find 
its comprehensive coverage meets 
all their needs. 


> Mali Order 


Supply 


An efficient mail order section 
supplying books by post to 
customers throughout the world 
Expert staff quickly trace current 
or out-of-print works, whatever 
the source. 


x Worldwide 


Journal Subscriptions 
You can place a subscnption wrth 
Claude Gill Subsenptions Ltd for 
any journal, in any language, 
published anywhere In the world. 
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Publications 

Govemment reports, bulletins and 
other publications available direct 
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from a government publications 
department located within the 
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‘New Books’ ie 
Bulletins 

Ragular customers recetve 

the monthly Claude Gill 
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Listing and describing the most 
Important new books and 
journals as they appear, 

these bulletins enable 
customers to keep up-to- 

data with latest developments 
Simply write to us f you would 
like to receive these bulletins for 
a 3 month tnal genod. 
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Management & Training Centre, 481 Oxford St, London W1R 2A0 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 1971 


Technical Translation Group meeting: “Translation quality Work- 
shop’. Aslib. 3 p.m. 

Audio Visual Group one-day Workshop: ‘Slides’. Aslib. 

Aslib 45th Annual Conference. Darmstadt, W. Germany. 
Co-ordinate Indexing Group Meeting: “The précis method’, by 
D. Austin (BNB). Aslib. 3.45 p.m. 

Social Sciences Group evening meeting: ‘Foreign language and 
translation problems of the social sciences’, by Professor W. L. 
Saunders (Sheffield University). Imperial College, SW7. 5 for 
§.30 p.m. 

Aslib evening meeting: ‘Ergonomics and information systems’, 
by J. G. Fox (Birmingham University). Royal Institution of Naval 
Architects, 10 Upper Belgrave Street, SW1. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 
Scottish Branch Workshop: ‘Standards’. Strathclyde University. 
6 p.m. 

Economic and Business Information Group evening meeting: 
‘UK statistical sources’. Aslib. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 

Transport and Planning Group/LA Reference, Special and Infor- 
mation Section one-day conference: ‘Pollution—sources of 
information’. Library Association. 

Technical Translation Group meeting: Seminar. Aslib. 3 p.m. 


Chemical Group evening meeting: ‘Why toxicity testingr’, by 
B. J. Simpson (Shell Research Ltd). Aslib. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 
Economic and Business Information Group visit to British Institute 
of Management, Parker St, WCz. 2.30 p.m. 

One-day seminar: ‘Analysis and design of systems with a considera- 
tion of the computer’s role’. Connaught Rooms, Great Queen 
Street, WCz. 

Technical Translation Group meeting: “Quality in the numerate 
society’ by J. T. Craddock. Annual sherry party. Aslib. 4 p.m. 
Aslib evening meeting. ‘Administering diffuse collections’, by W. 
Ashworth (Polytechnic of Central London). Royal Institution of 
Naval Architects, SW1. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 


Social Sciences Group evening meeting: “The SSRC project,’ by 
J. E. Pemberton (Warwick University). Aslib. 5 p.m. 
Aslib Christmas Party. Aslib. 5.30 p.m. 
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Forthcoming International Scientifiic and Technical Conferences 

As readers may have seen from separate leaflets distributed with recent 
issues of Proceedings, Aslib has taken over from the Department of Education 
and Science the publication of Fortheoming International Scientific and Technical 
Conferences, the last issue having been published by the DES in January 1971. 

Aslib will in future be producing four issues of this publication each year: 
the first issue will appear in January, followed by a supplement in April and 
cumulative supplements in July and October. Only one supplement will be 
produced this year and this will be issued free of charge to all those who take out 
a subscription to the four issues to be published in 1972. The subscription is 
£8.00 and orders (with remittance enclosed) should be sent to: Aslib Publica- 
tions Sales, 3 Belgrave Square, London SW1X 8PL. The free supplement for 
1971 will be sent to subscribers as soon as it becomes available. 

Aslib has the co-operation of the Department of Education and Science in 
resuming publication of this list, and the DES has assisted in maintaining con- 
tinuity by making available to Aslib material received since January and other 
relevant information concerning forthcoming international conferences. 


Analysis and design of information systems with a consideration of the 
computer’s role 

An Aslib one-day seminar designed for people who are actively concerned 
with the design and improvement of information systems, at head of department 
and managerial level, will be held on Thursday, 18th November 1971, in the 
Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, London WC2. This is a follow-up to the 
teach-in for computer ‘software’ specialists and documentalists entitled “Com- 
puters and the librarian’, held in collaboration with the British Computer 
Society’s Information Retrieval Group in 1967. 

Like its predecessor, the seminar aims to be a serious learning occasion, an 
opportunity for participants to bring themselves up to date in this rapidly 
changing and developing field. The speakers, who include Aimée Chilton, 
Senior Lecturer in Computer Studies, Commerce Centre, City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic, David Martin of the INSPEC Project, F. Robinson from ICPs 
Central ‘Technical Information Unit and B. C. Vickery and Harry East from 
Aslib’s Research and Development Department, have been chosen for their 
intimate knowledge of their subjects and their ability to convey this in practical 
and relevant terms. Participants will be advised to undertake some recommended 
reading beforehand and it is expected that informed discussion and questions and 
answers will be an important element in the proceedings. 

A programme and application form for this seminar were distributed with the 
August As/ib Proceedings, and further copies and information can be obtained 
from the Conference Organizer, Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SW1X 
8PL. 

Ergonomics and information systems ° 

At the Aslib evening meeting to be held on Wednesday, 20th October 1971, 
Mr J. G. Fox, Director of the Ergonomics Information Analysis Centre at the 
University of Birmingham, will speak on ‘Ergonomics and information systems’, 
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The problem of efficiently structuring man-machine systems is the subject 
matter of ergonomics. In an attempt to handle problems in this context, 
ergonomics has developed a philosophical framework for the analysis, design 
and development of systems. It unashamedly over-emphasizes the human factor 
aspects and thus clearly only facilitates the use of human factors’ data: leading 
to systems’ models which account for efficiency in human factors’ terms. 

This is perhaps an extreme viewpoint but justified to a large extent when we 
consider that all systems are essentially extensions of human functions, exist to 
serve human needs and are directed ultimately by human beings. 

In information storage, retrieval and dissemination systems which appear still 
to be searching for an analytical framework to allow a more systematic approach 
to their design, such a philosophy seems to be highly relevant. This paper 
explores the possible relevance, with particular reference to the real advantages 
which modern technology brings to the use of information systems. 

The meeting will be held in the Weir Lecture Hall at the Royal Institution of 
Naval Architects, 1o Upper Belgrave Street, London SW1, beginning at 5.30 
p.m. (tea 5 p.m.). Chairman of the meeting will be Mr R. G. Griffin, Librarian 
of the Chemical Society. 

Readers should note that all Aslib evening meetings during the 1971/72 
season will be held at the Royal Institution of Naval Architects in Upper 
Belgrave Street (this runs southward out of Belgrave Square, parallel to 
Grosvenor Place). 


Audio Visual Group: Slide Workshop 

Slide collections, which are rapidly developing in libraries of all types, present 
particular problems of organization and exploitation. At a ‘Slide Workshop’, 
organized by the Audio Visual Group, to be held at Aslib on Tuesday, 5th 
October, speakers will discuss the administration of slide collections, including 
practical aspects such as acquisition, storage, cataloguing, classification, re- 
treival, etc. Speakers will be: Richard Bird (Librarian, Ravensbourne College of 
Art and Design); Michael Roberts (Librarian, Faculty of Construction Tech- 
nology and Design, Polytechnic of the South Bank); Roy Tabor (Regional 
Librarian, Wessex Regional Hospital Board); and Lorraine Williams (Fine 
Arts Librarian, Westminster City Libraries). 

The fee will be £2.00 to members and £3.50 to non-members. A wine party 
will be held at the Library Association after the Workshop, beginning at 7.30 
p.m. (cost sop). 


Social Sciences Group meeting 

At a meeting of the Social Sciences Group, to be held on Monday, 18th 
October, at the Imperial College of Science and Technology, Professor W. L. 
Saunders, Director of the Postgraduate School of Librarianship and Informa- 
tion Science at the University of Sheffield, will speak on “The foreign language 
and translation problems of the social sciences’. The paper will review the 
findings of the Sheffield Language Barrier Report and the Bath University 
INFROSS investigations from the point of view of the implications for social 
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scientists. The paper will comprise a review of the problem and will indicate 
some possible solutions. 

Chairman of the meeting will be Mr L. J. Lawrence, Chairman of the Aslib 
Technical Translations Group. The meeting will begin at 5.30 p.m. (tea 5 p.m.). 


Technical Translation Group Meetings 

Friday, rst October 1971: “Translation quality workshop’ is the title of the 
Group’s meeting to be held on this date. This will be a discussion, introduced 
by Mr J. T. Craddock, of the project on quality in translation which is being 
undertaken by a sub-committee of the Group. 

Friday, 29%h October: This meeting will be a shortened form of the seminar 
which was to have been held at the UKAEA Laboratories, Culham, on 30th 
September. Passages for translation which would have been done at the seminar 
will now be completed by members and submitted before the meeting, where 
the results will then be discussed. 

Friday, 19th November: ‘Quality in the numerate society’ will be the subject of 
a talk by Mr J. T. Craddock, which will be followed by the Group’s annual 
sherry party. 

All these meetings of the Technical Translation Group will be held at Aslib 
Headquarters. 


‘Pollution: sources of information’: a one-day conference 

The Aslib Transport and Planning Group and the Reference, Special and 
Information Section of the Library Association are holding a one-day conference 
on ‘Pollution: sources of information’, to be held at the Library Association, 7 
Ridgmount Street, London WC1, on Wednesday, 27th October 1971. 

The Royal Commission on Environmental Pollution in its first report 
(Cmnd 4585, HMSO) in February 1971, stated that: “The problem we face is 
how to strike a balance between the benefits of a rising standard of living, and its 
costs in terms of deterioration of the physical environment and the quality of 
life’. The increased awareness of the pollution problem has resulted in recent 
years in the growth of information on pollution and its control. As with all 
growth subjects there are difficulties in controlling the literature and finding 
out what research is being done. 

The morning papers at the conference will be given by two research workers 
and will be entitled ‘What is pollution? and ‘Information needs of the research 
worker’. 

The need, and the problems faced by the researcher, having been established, 
the afternoon session will be devoted to a series of short papers on the sources of 
information available. Speakers will cover the sources of information on the 
following subjects: air pollution, noise, marine pollution, and the general 
documentation of pollution. It is planned to provide time for discussion and 
for contributions from the floor. 

An exhibition of relevant material will be arranged and it is hoped that a 
catalogue of the exhibition will be available. 

The conference fee will be £5 inclusive of morning coffee, lunch and afternoon 
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tea. Further particulars and application forms are available from: Mr. G. Mort, 
Somerset County Library, Mount Street, Bridgwater, Somerset (Tel. Bridgwater 
(0278) 51201 Ext. 10). 


Junior Workshop 

The East Midlands Section of the Midlands Branch, in conjunction with the 
Industrial Group of the Library Association, plans to hold a Workshop for 
junior library staf. The Workshop will be held at Loughborough Library 
School on a Wednesday in November (date to be fixed). Participants will be 
split into discussion groups on such topics as circulation of periodicals, inter- 
library loans, handling of translations, etc. Full details may be obtained from 
D. P. Woodworth, School of Librarianship, Loughborough Technical College, 
Loughborough. 


Industrial Data for Engineering Application 

The Director of Aslib was among a large number of distinguished guests at 
the launch recently of Engineering Sciences Data Unit’s new series of evaluated 
data: “Industrial Data for Engineering Application’. This series is a further 
addition to ESDU’s long established series of Data Sheets and Memoranda 
covering the fields of Aeronautics, Chemical Engineering and Mechanical 
Engineering. 

The Industrial Data for Engineering Application consists of three sub-series: 
Fluid Mechanics (Internal Flow); Fluid Mechanics (External Flow); and Stress 
and Strength. The basic data on these subjects is collected and evaluated by the 
staff of ESDU, with the assistance of many individuals and organizations 
throughout the world. The work of the ESDU staff on this series, as with the 
already established series, is monitored and guided by Technical Committees 
whose members represent industrial companies, government research labora- 
tories, universities and others. 

Guest of honour at the reception was Lord Kings Norton, one of the founders 
of the evaluated engineering data concept during the last war. Introducing the 
new service, he said that he was delighted to find that the work started over thirty 
years ago had blossomed into a world-wide service to science and engineering. 

Further information about ESDU’s services is available from: Engineering 
Sciences Data Unit Ltd, 251-259 Regent Street, London W1R 7AD. 


Institute of Information Scientists: Scottish Branch 

A one-day conference of the Scottish Branch of the Institute of Information 
Scientists will be held in Edinburgh on Friday, 12th November 1971, on 
‘Getting and giving information’. The speakers will be: M. W. Hill (Keeper, 
NRLSI) on ‘The development of the NRLSI: remote access to Reference 
Library facilities’; K. Bramwell (ICI Agricultural Division) on ‘ASSASSIN: 
operating a versatile computer-based information storage and retrieval system’; 
and Magnus Pyke (Distillers Co. Ltd) on “The scientific scholar’, 

The conference fee (including coffee, lunch and tea) is £3.00. Application 
forms can be obtained from the Honorary Branch Secretary (Mrs A. B. Berrill, 
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31 Braid Avenue, Edinburgh EHro 4SR). Closing date for applications is 16th 
October 1971. Aslib members will be very welcome. 


City and Guilds Library Assistants Certificate 

Since 1967 the City and Guilds of London Institute has offered the Library 
Assistants Certificate (LAC), intended to provide a basic qualification for 
people employed by libraries and information bureaux in a non-professional 
capacity who do not aim at professional status. Although the number of candi- 
dates for the examination has risen rapidly (in 1970 nearly 500 came forward, of 
whom 94.4 per cent passed), the LAC Advisory Committee are, however, 
disappointed to find a rather small proportion of candidates coming from 
special libraries, since the scheme was designed with their needs in mind. 

The emphasis of the scheme is on practical skills, and the theoretical content 
of librarianship is taught only to the level necessary for a sound understanding 
of library practice. A number of colleges now run part-time courses for the 
Certificate and enquiries about forthcoming courses should be addressed to: 
Mts B. Green, The Secretary to the LAC Tutors Discussion Group, St Albans 
College of Further Education, 29 Hatfield Road, St Albans, Herts. 


Annual Statement of Trade 

The Statistical Office of H.M. Customs and Excise have announced that, in 
the light of the improvements to the monthly Overseas Trade Statistics introduced 
last year, and of the increasing use being made of the facilities offered by the 
Customs Bill of Entry service, it has been decided to review the future of the 
Annual Statement of Trade (including the favourable basis on which its price is at 
present calculated). The Annual Statement of Trade provides, in five volumes, a 
comprehensive picture of imports and exports which, though more detailed 
than the Overseas Trade Statistics, is nevertheless appreciably condensed com- 
pared with the detailed tabulations from the Customs Bill of Entry service. 

No radical changes, however, will be made to the Annual Statement until the 
views from users of the publication have been obtained. The Customs and 
Excise Statistical Office would be grateful therefore for comments from users on 
the value of the Annual Statement in its present form; and for information on 
any serious inconvenience which would arise if overseas trade statistics were 
to be available only in the format of the Overseas Trade Statistics (including 
Volume I of the Annyal Statement which is to appear in future, irrespective of 
decisions about the rest of the Statement) and in the detailed tabulations from the 
Bill of Entry service. 

Users’ views should be submitted, by 31st October 1971, to: The Controller, 
H.M. Customs and Excise, Statistical Office, Portcullis House, 27 Victoria 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea, Essex, $S2 6AL. 


Dewey Decimal Classification 
The Forest Press, publishers of the Dewey Decimal Classification, announce 
the completion of Volume 2 of Dewey Decimal Classification Additions, Notes and 
Decisions. The volume consists of number 1, Spring 1967 and number 2, Spring 
1971. Subscribers to the 17th Edition of DC may obtain copies of the 1971 
© 
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issue from the publisher’s Albany Office: Forest Press Inc., 85 Watervliet 
Avenue, Albany, New York 12206, USA. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


ACRONYMS AND INITIALISMS DICTIONARY. 3rd edition. Edited by Elen T. 
Crowley and Robert C. Thomas. Detroit: Gale Research Co., 1970. 484 pp. 


$22.50. 


There has been an exceptional increase in the number of items contained in 
this publication: there are 90 per cent more terms in this edition than in the 
last edition published in 1965. This is due, to a great extent, to the many new 
terms introduced into the aerospace field and also to the proliferation of ‘pre- 
fabricated’ acronyms occurring when an acronym is coined first and the abbrevi- 
ation then filled out with appropriate words. 

The format of the volume has been completely altered. A considerably larger 
page size has been used with two columns of terms on each page. The arrange- 
ment is alphabetical by acronym or initials and the country of origin of the 
term is often shown. Supplements entitled New Acronyms and Initialisms ate 
scheduled for publication in 1971 and 1972. 


AFRICA: SOUTH OF THE SAHARA, 1971. London: Europa Publications Ltd, 

1971. 1024 pp. £9.00. (ISBN 900362 24 3) 

This entirely new Europa publication is likely to be of greater interest than 
its title implies. Although Algeria, Libya, Morocco, Tunisia and the United 
Arab Republic are excluded, being covered previously in the sister publication 
The Middle East and North Africa, the general sections provide information on 
the continent of Africa as a whole. The layout follows that of existing Europa 
publications. Part 1 consists of a number of articles, by experts in the field, on 
subjects of background interest, for example, agriculture, history, industrial- 
ization and finance. Part z lists regional organizations. Details of the basis of 
union, members and functions, etc. are provided for the more important organiz- 
ations, while the remainder are arranged alphabetically under broad subject 
headings. Part 3, the bulk of the publication, lists the specific information, 
statistics and associations for each country. A who’s who of the area and a list 
of institutes outside Africa, which are concerned with Africa, are two main 
constituents of part 4. 

There can be no doubt that this publication will prove most useful to those 
concerned with tracing information on this previously poorly documented 
continent, though it is to be hoped that should later editions be contemplated 
the publishers will seriously consider the possibility of providing indexes. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. Index to publications, January 1965 to 

December 1969. London: ICE, 1971. 114 pp. £1.00. 

This is a cumulative index covering all the contents of the Proceedings, 
Institution of Civil Engineers and Geotechnique (excluding News items), as well as the 
separate publications such as conferences, symposia and committee reports of 
the Institution published during the five years 1965—69. 
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The index is divided into four sections: an author catalogue of titles, a subject 
index, a locality and project name index, and a personal name index to biogra- 
phies, obituaries, etc. 


NATIONAL REPROGRAPHIC CENTRE FOR DOCUMENTATION. Directory of 

electrophotographic copiers in the United*Kingdom. Hatfield (Herts.): the 

Centre, 1971. 86pp. {1.50 (£1 to NRCd subscribers). (SBN 85267 029 X) 

This is the first edition of a directory of electrophotographic copiers (popu- 
larly called electrostatic copiers) available in the United Kingdom. Seventeen 
firms, supplying between them forty-three machines, are represented, and the 
directory is claimed, in the accompanying press release, to be comprehensive. 

Machines are described for use in a wide range of situations, from simple 
desk copiers to complex models with hopper feeds and on-line collators. 
Together with technical specifications concerning, for example, sizes of orig- 
inals, images and copy paper, time taken to deliver copies, controls and power 
supply, data is given on costs (price, rental terms—though these are not always 
stated in full—and cost per A4 copy) and on servicing facilities. All but one of 
the machines are illustrated. 

Entries are arranged alphabetically by manufacturers and supported by an 
index in the same order. 
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ALAN GILCHRIST 
Aslib Research and Development Dapartment 


Paper presented at the Aslib Midlands] Northern Branch Joint Conference, Cambridge, 
29th April-rst May 1971 


An analogy 
THIS CONFERENCE is an information system—you are the users and I am one 
of the documents that has been retrieved by the system operators. Each of you 
will ‘read’ up to six documents and will, I hope, discuss them with each other. 
The cost to each one of you is the £14 conference fee plus incidentals. Few of 
you will have met this cost yourselves, having persuaded your employers to foot 
the bill as well as giving you a day off to attend the conference, making a total 
cost of the order of £25 per organization. The conference organizers have 
controlled the finances and, like you, have chosen to expend energy on this 
exercise rather than some other activity. Three groups of people, the conference 
organizers, your organizations and yourselves, all have individual expectations 
and when the conference is over will assess to what extent these expectations 
have been met. The conference organizers will heave a sigh of relief before 
becoming involved in planning next year’s conference, when they will take 
into account those of your views of this year’s conference that they come to 
hear about. Your views, I suggest, will depend to a considerable extent on 
chance: the conversation you happened to have with the person sitting next to 
you at dinner; a train of thought stimulated by a discussion of one of the papers 
and, in the even longer term, the unforeseen connection between something a 
speaker said and a problem encountered a month later. As for the people who 
actually paid the money—some organizations require delegates to present 
formal reports when they return to work, and must rely on this method of 
assessing whether their money was well spent. As conferences continue to be 
organized for the exchange of information we must assume that they are worth- 
while. I personally think they are, and though I hate to say so at this particular 
moment, there is clearly a lot of truth in the often heard general assessment: 
‘It’s not the papers you listen to, it’s the people you meet.’ Incidentally, if this 
assessment is accurate, it is worth considering to what extent conferences are 
organized to meet this primary objective. 

This analogy underlines I think some of the problems of cost-effectiveness: 

(a) The different standpoints from which we may judge success. 

(b) The different ways in which success can be judged from these standpoints. 

(c) The existence of long term effects. 

(d) The difficulty of relating a cost to a complex purchase. 


Cost-benefit analysis 
The idea of relating resources expended in producing an output to the effects of 
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that output are, of course, not new. I was, though, surprised to read in a survey 
of cost-benefit analysis (CBA)! that a classic paper on the utility of public 
works appeared in the economics literature as long ago as 1844. CBA is defined 
by the Treasury? as being “a systematic comparison between the cost of carrying 
out a service or activity and the value of that service or activity, quantified as 
far as possible; all costs and benefits (direct and indirect, financial and social) 
being taken into account’. This definition 1s accompanied by the explanation 
that ‘CBA involves the listing and consideration of as many effects as can be 
identified—-beneficial and adverse, short-term and long-term, tangible and 
intangible—on all persons and groups likely to be affected (however remotely) 
by a proposed project or service. The value of this appraisal depends on how 
completely all effects can be traced and the extent to which they can be evaluated 
in comparable (normally monetary) terms.’ 

CBA. has been used extensively in many areas such as health, education and 
transport. You will all have heard mention of its application, for example, 
when the Mı motorway and the Victoria Line were being planned. The Mı 
analysis was a complex exercise which classified net annual savings under four 
heads: 

1. those relating to diverted traffic; 

z. those relating to generated traffic; 

3. savings in non-business time; 

4. the effects on the growth of the GNP; 
but still it was criticized for omitting: 

1. allowances for police and administrative costs; 

2. benefits accruing to pedestrians and cyclists; 

3. advantages of more reliable goods deliveries. 


It was also criticized for introducing inconsistencies between long-term and 
short-term views and for an inadequate appraisal of the savings due to accident 
reduction. Since the Mr study we have seen the Buchanan Report—a study of 
no less a topic than the long-term problems of traffic in urban areas. This 
report included the notion of ‘environment’ in calculations for urban road 
improvements which makes the estimation process extremely complex, if it is 
feasible at all. More recently still, there has been a small furore over the applica- 
tion of CBA to the siting of London’s third airport. An article written by 
Peter Self, Professor of Public Administration at the University of London, 
engagingly titled ‘Nonsense on stilts: the futility of Roskill’,3 attacks the basic 
methodology adopted by the Commission. He says, for example: ‘CBA gets its 
plausibility from the use of a common monetary standard, but the common 
value of the £ derives from exchange situations. Outside such situations com- 
mon values cannot be presumed, and symbol and reality become easily con- 
fused... Later on he says: ‘It is just possible that cost-benefit exercises have 
some utility as supporting evidence for certain kinds of decision. But when 
this art is elevated to the level of a comprehensive framework for decision- 
making, the costs of cost-benefit become severe indeed, amounting almost to 
actual vitiation of proper professional and political procedures.” More recently, 
Buchanan, who was a member of the Roskill Commission, was reported as 
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saying that ‘he “quite literally” failed to understand the details of the massive 
cost-benefit analysis—the biggest of its kind ever undertaken in this country— 
which had dominated his colleagues’ decision to go for Cublington rather than 
Foulness’. The report went on to say that “as the mathematics involved were 
extremely complex it would have been surprising if any non-specialist had 
followed the analysis, but mòre important—he doubted the relevance of 
economics to the issue. His decision was made finally “on a hunch”-—a deep 
down feeling telling him where to gol’4 It can be seen how difficult it is to 
identify all effects, beneficial and adverse, long-term and short-term, tangible 
and intangible, Furthermore, the effects of a system may be far reaching, as the 
wake of a river boat is far more pronounced than the ripples which erode the 
banks. The systent i is part of a larger system and is related to many others but 
where does one draw the line? Finally, CBA requires very careful interpretation 
but still the hunch may be more important. 


Cost-effectiveness analysis 

Cost-effectiveness analysis (CEA) is a less romantic and more down-to-earth 
variant of CBA, and again I turn to the Treasury glossary? which gives definitions 
of two aspects: 


‘a method of finding either 
(a) the cheapest means of accomplishing a defined objective or 
(b) the maximum value from a given expenditure.’ 


and as examples of these 


(a) ‘would be the analysis of the cost of cleaning office buildings to see 
whether contract or directly employed labour provides the cheaper 
method of cleaning to a reasonable standard; 

(b) ‘may often be the more difficult exercise to carry out: it may be necessary 
for example to try to measure the combined effectiveness of a mixed 
military force. This form of analysis has been used particularly in the 
defence sector where the benefit in terms of military capability or military 
effectiveness cannot necessarily be expressed in financial terms.’ 


Evaluation of information systems 
I shall now discuss briefly three recent research projects which have been based 
on cost-benefit and cost-effectiveness analysis. 

I hope you will forgive me for taking you yet again into the well-charted 
Wessel territory,5. 6 but his project was so thorough and well-informed that it 
would be less sensible to avoid mentioning it. Wessel started with a survey of 
the literature and state-of-the-art from which he concluded that, for his needs, 
CEA was one of only three techniques of central importance. He also recog- 
nized four general aspects of library performance: 


1. Philosophical—relating to the statement of the reasons for the library’s 
existence. 

2. Management—relating to the influence on the efficiency and effectiveness 
of the library of management practices. 
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3. Services and products—telating to the library outputs and measures of 
service or product effectiveness. 

4. Operations—potentially useful as a basis for performance evaluation of the 
staffs professional actions. 


In one use of CEA, Wessel identified each significant service, activity and 
operation and constructed a procedural model based on these components. The 
model included alternative routes because, of course, each chain has one of more 
entry points. Each event block in the flow chart, e.g. ‘User contacts library or 
librarian to satisfy informational need’, was then assigned a figure representing 
the probability that that event would occur. This figure was based upon past 
experience, subjective analysis or statistical sampling. Now, each activity is 
represented by the connecting line between events, and those activities which 
accrued significant costs were assigned standard cost data, these data also 
being derived from past experience, or generated by techniques such as work 
measurement. It was then possible to derive measures of effectiveness from the 
probabilities that events would occur when a number of needs were processed. 
The first use of this analysis was to identify and investigate ‘effectiveness 
causal factors’. For example, events with low probabilities of occurring were 
investigated, as were the effects of activities on the probability of occurrence of 
a subsequent event. The second use of this analysis was to arrive at a figure of 
effectiveness for any chain of events and activities expressed as the product of 
effectiveness probabilities. For example, one objective of reference service or 
search service may be simply to identify some candidate documents for an 
informational need. The effectiveness of this service in meeting this objective 
can be measured by the probabilities of communication of needs, of the librarian 
beginning a search and of the librarian identifying some candidate documents. 
This technique is based on the correct formulation of goals and objectives, a 
point which Wessel emphasizes particularly strongly, and this in turn is based 
on the proper determination of the services needed by the user. 

A project undertaken at Durham University? started with the intention of 
assessing the benefits accruing from a university library by gathering subjective 
evaluation from the academic staff. This approach was later changed to a metho- 
dology which assumed that the library manager, by intelligent and constant 
interaction with the users, was highly likely to optimize his system. The Durham 
team constructed a model into which they fed: 


(a) the total resources—in terms of labour time, money, seats, and shelf 
space available during, say, the coming year; 

(b) the unit cost of each activity in these terms; 

(c) the present volume of each activity—items acquired, loans per year etc. 


A computer was then used to manipulate these figures and to show that, for 
the library being examined, adding one item to stack appeared to be rated as 
equal in user benefit to: 


-providing 4.5 inter-library loans; 
-catering for 1,270 user-hours of reading on premises; 
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-providing 90 items on long loan; 

—or 203 items on short loan; 

—using 3.4 hours of senior librarian’s time on advisory work; 
—or 9 hours of junior librarian’s time. 


By manipulating the model in the opposite direction (a technique known as 
inverse linear programming) the librarian may determine the best way of 
allocating resources in the changed circumstances. In addition, the model 
allows the librarian to make subjective alterations to ratings and for certain 
constraints to be built in. 

The third study I want to refer to was undertaken by consultants’ on behalf 
of the Department of the Environment as part of the latter’s programme of 
investigation into the problem of data co-ordination in the Construction 
Industry. The consultants were asked to investigate the feasibility of setting 
up a central file containing information about commodities used by the con- 
struction industry. During the second phase an attempt was made to estimate 
the cost benefit of about fourteen alternative systems. The study which will be 
published later this year identified twelve characteristics which could provide 
potential benefits: 


Response time—savings in time to answer enquiries. 
Increase in complexity of enquiries leading to further time savings. 
Reliability or system. 

Reliability or accuracy of data. 

Up-to-dateness. 

Comprehensiveness of coverage—increased choice. 

Depth of data for products—including ease of comparison. 
Presentation-——including ability to provide hard copy. 
Browsability. 

User convenience. 

Feedback to users. 

Feedback to manufacturers. 


Of these they concluded that ‘Response time’ was the one item that related 
directly to the number of enquiries put to the file. The value of the ‘annual 
user time saved’ by a particular alternative was compared with the cost of that 
system and the result expressed as a net benefit if positive or a net cost if nega- 
tive. The ‘annual user time saved’ was based on survey, past experience and 
estimation. The report concluded that the evidence from the various approaches 
suggested that a computer system would show a total benefit of the order of 
£10 million per annum as against £5 million per annum for a microform system, 
the others being non-starters. 

At this stage, like Buchanan, you might feel inclined to give up the detailed 
argument and rely on your hunches. You might also, with some justification, 
question the validity of such analyses, and certainly they should be approached 
with a healthy degree of watchful scepticism. At least five points emerge from 
these projects: 


1. Such studies are detailed and complex. Think particularly of Wessel’s 
* 
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procedural analysis. At broader levels the figures become very large and 
difficult to assess. The commodity file study was based on estimates of 
18,500 organizations, posing 125,000 enquiries per day, concerning some 
360,000 products and marketed by some 12,000 manufacturers. 

2. They rely on detailed and reasonably accurate costing. 

3. They rely very often on some pretty broad assumptions. For example, 
Durham based their whole methodology on the assumption that a librarian 
was likely to optimize his system, but one may question whether the 
benefits as assessed by the librarian are adequately related to the needs of 
the community served by the library. The availability of services, and the 
user’s expectation of success will have marked effects on demand. 

4. They are based on evaluation of criteria which are difficult to assess 
objectively. It is significant that the Department of the Environment’s 
study used the single criterion of saving the time of the user. 

5. Though the methodology may be widely applicable, the collected data is 
not, in general, universally true. For example, the figures of equivalent 
benefits obtained in the Durham project related only to a particular library 
at a particular time. 


I should like now to restate the problems, how I think they should be viewed 
and what we can all do about it. 


Aiding decisions 

One of the clearest writers on this subject (in the information science literature) 
is Lancaster and I can strongly recommend a recent article of his in the Journal 
of the American Society for Information Science with the title ‘The cost-effectiveness 
analysis of information retrieval and dissemination systems’.? Lancaster says 
that an information system can be evaluated from any one of the following 
viewpoints: 


1. How well the system is satisfying its objectives, which will usually mean 
how well it is satisfying the demands placed upon it. Here we are evaluating 
the effectiveness of the system. 

2. How efficiently (in terms of costs) it is satisfying its objectives. This is 
cost-effectiveness evaluation. 

3. Whether the system justifies its existence (i.e. the system worth). In 
evaluating system worth, we are concerned with cost-benefit relation- 
ships. 


These three viewpoints incorporate three vital measures. Costs can be classi- 
fied as the prime expenses of documents and direct material, labour and expenses, 
and as the production overheads attributed to indirect material, labour and 
expenses. But in cost-effectiveness analysis we must also be aware of variable 
costs. For example, if we increase the number of getrospective searches con- 
ducted from 1,000 per year to 1,500 per year, the cost per search may be reduced 
by {x. We are still very short of comparative cost figures which we can use 
with any degree of confidence. The second measure is effectiveness and this is a 
measure which can be calculated only if we have defined our objectives and the 
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criteria by which we can assess to what extent those objectives have been met. 
The feasibility study of a central commodity file listed some user criteria. 
‘These are possibly based on the user criteria for a document retrieval system 
listed in an earlier article by Lancaster10 as Coverage, Usability, Recall, Precision, 
Response time, Presentation and User effort, of which the most important 
appear to be Coverage, Response time, User effort and our old friends Recall 
and Precision. Lancaster also pointed out that these user criteria were not the 
only ones and that it was necessary to consider two groups of management 
criteria: 

(a) the criteria of system operators and of the immediate administrators of 

the system; 
(b) the criteria of ‘top management’. 


The third measure is benefits and these are more difficult to quantify. 
Lancaster lists four broad benefits: 


1. Cost savings in using the system as compared with the costs of finding 
needed information elsewhere. 

2. Avoidance of loss of productivity. 

3. Improved decision making or reduction in the level of personnel required 
to make decisions. 

4. Stimulation of invention—a serendipity factor. 


At lower levels the relationship between cost and effectiveness may be 
somewhat difficult to distinguish from the relationship between cost and 
benefits. An example is given by Lancaster:9 “Suppose we reduce the average 
number of terms assigned in indexing, and thereby reduce the average indexing 
time per item. We could say that an immediate benefit of this action is to 
reduce input costs. On the other hand, such an action is likely to have a very 
definite influence on the effectiveness of the system (the average precision of the 
system may increase—-and this in itself may be regarded as a form of benefit— 
while the average recall will almost certainly decrease). In other words, this 
action has had immediate observable benefits (in terms of cost saving at input), 
it will have a long-range influence on the effectiveness of the system and it may 
have an even longer range influence on the benefits of the system’s products to 
the end user.’ This is not playing with words, but is a good illustration of the 
balancing of costs, performances and benefits in relation to time. And it is 
balance which one is seeking in system design and performance, which is why 
one should be conscious of such factors as ‘trade-off’—the comparison of the 
benefits which would arise from alternative uses of given limited resources (for 
example, almost invariably economies in input procedures will result in an 
increased burden on output processes and thus output costs) and “diminishing 
returns’—graphically summarized by Bournell in the statement: “We can 
design a system capable of satisfying, efficiently and economically, 90 per cent 
of the user requirements, but to satisfy the remaining ro per cent would require 
a disproportionate increase in costs and in effort.’ 

So, the examination of costs, performance and benefits and their correlation 
using such concepts as trade-off and diminishing returns is an analytical aid to 
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decision making and not a magical trick which is going to solve all our problems 
tomorrow. In a much quoted statement, Quadel? has said: ‘It is important 
to remember that all analysis of choice falls short of scientific research. No 
matter how we strive to maintain standards of scientific inquiry or how closely 
we attempt to follow scientific methods, we cannot turn cost-effectiveness 
analysis into science. Its objective, in contrast to that of science, is primarily 
to recommend—or at least to suggest—policy rather than merely to understand 
and predict.” Aiding decisions by the use of cost-benefit and cost-effective 
analysis is important to the librarian for two inter-related reasons—justification 
and resource allocation. 

The problems of dwindling resources and the growth of knowledge are real 
and serious and libraries are in competition with other services for funds. 
Some convincing arguments must be produced. It will not be enough to rely 
on horror stories of wasted money and wasted endeavours caused by poor 
information systems: Carlson! has in any case shown that these are generally 
apocryphal—in particular the old chestnut that ‘it is probably cheaper to do a 
research job under $100,000 than to search to see if the work has already been 
done’, Carlson found that what was actually said was: ‘if it were not for the 
creation of such centralized documentation services as ASTIA it might be 
supposed that some day in the future a research manager could find it more 
economical to do the research than to search the literature—if the research cost 
less than some figure, such as $100,000’, 

What librarians and information officers, particularly in industry, must do is 
to establish a stronger relationship with management. I know this has been 
said before, but I am not aware that very much has been achieved in this direc- 
tion. Firstly, what we need collectively is an objective argument based on the 
economics of information, its handling and its value. A classic paper by Carter 
and Williams!4 appeared twelve years ago. The authors observed a direct 
relationship between technical progressiveness and financial success, which was 
demonstrated by such characteristics as: 


Good information sources. 

Readiness to seek information and knowledge of practice from external 
sources. 

Willingness to share knowledge—technical, managerial and commercial. 


I wonder whether it has affected management thinking or whether its findings 
have been used or extended by information scientists ? 

Secondly, I think that information scientists must be prepared to extend 
their horizons, so that instead of being content to provide a service, they are in a 
position to work out with management what objectives they should pursue in 
order to be more closely integrated with the information needs of decision 
makers. I know that information officers are a community particularly hard 
worked in maintaining their services, so I hope you will not think it impertinent 
of me to suggest that it is possible we are not making the best use of our intellec- 
tual resources in a rapidly changing environment. Shofiner!5, writing in the 
US, reports that there has been virtually no increase in productivity in library 
operations over the past twenty years, and Schon!6 in last year’s Reith lectures 
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gave a fascinating account of radical changes in organization and objective- 
setting in systems as disparate as NASA, the 3M Company and the underground 
student movement. We too may have to make some radical changes in the 
design and organization of our information systems. 

Having justified our existence we must allocate our resources in the best 
possible way and it is guides to resource allocation that come out of the work 
of Wessel, the Universities of Durham and Lancaster and others working in the 
general area of management science. These are complex and time-consuming 
exercises probably beyond the resources of most information officers to set up 
for themselves. Some of these projects will undoubtedly produce usable data or 
mathematical models from which data may be derived, but what can the average 
information officer do for himself? I think he can do two things: 


(a) learn something about management techniques so that he can use what 
he finds useful, particularly for control; and talk to his managers in their 
own language; 

(b) collaborate in schemes for the pooling of basic data. 


I should like to end by outlining two research projects which should help 
in both these approaches. 

The Library Management Research Unit of the University of Cambridge is 
designing a Management Information System for library administration, the 
methodology involving techniques of data collection, analysis and presentation. 
It is the Unit’s intention to design a simple-to-use system, which initially will be 
applicable to university libraries. The collection of data on times is based on a 
simple diary technique and we at Aslib are investigating with the Unit the 
possibility of devising a standard form of cost analysis based on diaries which 
could be extended for use in other types of library. Activity times can be arrived 
at analytically by diary techniques, activity sampling and direct observation. 
One can either break off at a procedural level, or one can go further to the task 
level to produce synthetics which can be reconstructed. Aslib is also investi- 
gating this approach and eventually will attempt to relate the two approaches. 
In the current part of our project, data of the following form has been collected: 
time taken to perform an operation on a particular item (e.g. abstracting, 
cataloguing, classifying), together with some information about the item or the 
process (e.g. language, how many cross-references or analytical entries were 
required—these being the variables we think will have a major effect on the 
time). The problem has been to analyse the quantitative effect of each variable. 
It proved useless to examine each variable separately, ignoring all the others, as 
each effect was distorted or swamped by all the others. It has therefore been 
necessary to develop a method (a form of multiple regression) which will take 
account of all variables simultaneously. We are now getting results which make 
reasonable sense (e.g. in the system studied the major effect on the cataloguing 
time was whether and how many analytical entries were required). One very 
encouraging result is that in the one case where we had two people doing the 
same job, we analysed the results, considering the person doing the job as a 
further variable, and found this to be the least significant of all the variables. 
At the most superficial level, we intend to identify just which variables affect 
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processing time and rank these. This will be of some value in itself to designers. 
More importantly, we hope to produce standard costs which will be defined in 
terms of variables and context and so may be used with greater confidence. 
This is a huge undertaking which we do not ourselves have the resources to 
complete, so we shall be inviting the Aslib membership to take part. As soon as 
we have established the methodology (which “we want to keep as simple as 
possible) we shall conduct a pilot run in which information officers will collect 
data in their own libraries, reporting to us in a standard format. If this is 
successful we shall extend the project to include anybody who would like to use 
the technique. The more that take part, the wider will be the range of informa- 
tion available and the more accurate the data. 

This talk was entitled simply ‘cost-effectiveness’, a teem which the Treasury 
glossary includes as being synonymous with “cost-consciousness’. This is a 
condition we can hardly avoid in the present economic climate. 
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LIBRARY SCIENCE LITERATURE: 
SOME PROBLEMS OF INFORMATION 
ABOUT INFORMATION 


L. J. TAYLOR 
Librarian and Information Officer, The Library Association 


Paper presented at the Aslib Midlands| Northern Branch Joint Conference, Cambridge, 
29th April-1st May, 1971 


WHEN I RECEIVED your Honorary Secretary’s invitation to speak at this 
conference I was naturally very flattered—because nobody had ever asked me 
to speak at a library conference before—and the choice of subject suited me, 
since it has been my concern over the last seven years of my professional career 
and since I was already about to prepare a contribution to another work on 
much the same topic. So I accepted the invitation with eagerness. But that was 
several months ago, and in the interim I have been getting progressively more 
uneasy. The other assignment I mentioned—a survey of the last five years’ 
production in library science literature for our new reference work BLIS—-had 
been completed, not without a struggle, and far from thinking afterwards that I 
could incorporate the same material into this talk, I was led further into doubt 
about what I should say, doubt about why J was being asked here at all, and 
what my qualifications were for saying anything at all to anyone. I thought 
back over the conferences I had attended as an all-too-silent observer these 
last seven years and asked myself what common characteristic the speakers had 
that I could now lay a claim to. They seemed, many of them, to be full-time 
reseatch workers, or recipients of grants, people with a lot of ideas about the 
future of the profession, library school lecturers, educationists with a discerning 
or a patronizing interest in libraries, political figures dragooned into giving 
their set speeches to, for a change, library audiences, and quite simply, people 
talking about their day-to-day work. Only the last category was open to me, 
and you will be pleased to hear that I do not intend to talk about my work at 
the Library Association, except incidentally. 

All I can therefore offer you are some random or half-baked reflections on 
the subject allotted to me. As far as that subject has any meaning at all I shall 
stick to it: ‘library science literature: problems of information about informa- 
tion’. But it was rather catchpenny, and was chosen some time ago. What I now 
propose to give you are three fairly closely related aspects of the whole affair: 
library science—what is it? how is the writing about this subject managed 
internally? and how is it managed externally? I have no idea as I write this 
whether my use of the term ‘management’ is going to fit in with the rest of the 
conference, but I shall have to leave that to chance. 


I. Library science—what is it? 


We always have to start by defining terms, but in this case I intend to devote 
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quite a bit of time to definition, since I feel that poverty of definition is one of the 
basic problems that librarianship or library science suffers from; and it will 
help, I hope, to consider some definitions that have been made in the recent 
past, and to ask not only what is inside the circle, but what is just outside, 
whether it is asking to come in, and whether our circle of definition should be 
hospitable in this way. 

My own conception of the subject—which because of my work has to be 
strictly utilitarian, and basically very simple, so that I can always recognize 
exceptions to it—is that librarianship or library science (and these terms are 
interchangeable for me, as far as their content goes) is concerned with the 
organization and exploitation of collections of documents. Any other related 
subject, I maintain, is either an extension of this or more or less on the fringes 
of library science, Each word in that definition itself requires definition, but 
we shall leave that for now, and see if others agree with the basic idea. 

Philip Corrigan in 1968 had something to say about defining library science, 

d since his paper! is still unpublished I will take the liberty of quoting from 
it: 


This writer has defined library science as information concerned with creation, recording; 
transmission, storage, retrieval and use of information. 


I don’t much care for this, except that it seems to embrace the second half of 
my title ‘information about information’. But I regard information about the 
creation of information as rather vague, and possibly fringe, if not irrelevant. 
Corrigan is concerned to be all-embracing in defining the librarian’s function, 
but he agrees that the subject can be represented by a ‘hard core of information 
(about which there is a professional, educational or scientific consensus) and a 
series of fringe subjects arranged around this core’. I think that Corrigan has 
been misled by the desire to define librarianship asa single activity, instead of, as 
I see it, a double one. Not that there is any magic in being twofold either—it 
just happens to be the way the subject presents itself to me. Corrigan’s ‘core’ is 
that of Lawrence Clark Powell: “The nucleus of a library is anyone reading 
a book,’ I think that tells us more about Powell, the book-loving humanist, than 
it does about libraries. Corrigan moves outwards from this individualist 
conception of the library as a personal act of contact between reader and docu- 
ment to include the libraries within which the act takes place, and all the 
paraphernalia of organization and classification, cataloguing, getting and 
spending, which seem to be necessary to allow this act to go on in the best 
conditions. 

I do not have this philosophic approach. I see library science as the study of 
what librarians need to know and do. This is dodging the question, but then 
libraries are as you find them; their purposes will change over the years, and 
from country to country. We have libraries and librarians: it is better to see 
what makes them tick now, and deduce what is common, than to erect a 
symbolic act as a totem, and draw concentric rings of decreasing relevance 
around it. ] would rather see our chosen definition as a cluster of no fixed shape: 
there will always be occasions when we cannot be sure whether what we see is 
library science or something else; and we should expect that: library science is 
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as arbitrary a concept as anything must be that has grown up as the conglomer- 
ation of innumerable acts of individual people in the past and the present. And 
the rings around what core we decide upon will not be concentric either. We 
shall have to adopt other shifts as convenience dictates. I, again, see librarian- 
ship as rather like the common sections of two overlapping circles, with other 
circles of varying size coming in from time to time: rather like a Venn diagram 
gone crazy. 

The two circles are the traditional disciplines of the librarian in history; and 
the new world of what we must temporarily call information science. The 
traditional idea of a librarian included many things that most would now reject: 
that he should know about libraries in general is quite a novel idea for the 
librarian; he was more expected to be a scholar; to know about bibliography, 
enumerative and critical, to be a palaeographer, to know about the history of 
printing and publishing; his languages would be Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Spanish and Italian, probably in that order; his later successors would know 
about museum curatorship, and would not be at sea in running an art gallery. 
He would be a committed humanist, and in recent years his interests would run 
to local history, to the study of educational theory, the prevalence of reading 
and its encouragement, and the significance of cultural movements. His tech- 
nical needs would be strongest in administration and management, and his 
hobbies might include subject bibliography. As he gained seniority his general 
sense of administration would enable him to pick up a necessary amount of 
know-how in planning buildings, in deciding on classification policies, in 
catering for the needs of his readers, and in knowing roughly when to bring in 
the computer men. You could say his success in the modern world will be 
measured by his ability to know which experts to listen to. 

The information scientist, on the other hand, is someone we know much 
less about, because his pedigree is shorter, and because people with very different 
definitions are now calling themselves by this name. In terms of the subjects 
which associate themselves in most minds with this label, one would list com- 
puter science, programming logic, semantic linguistics, data processing, 
mathematics, information theory, systems analysis, machine translation (if it 
ever comes), and a few more intelligible subjects of a more traditional nature, 
such as statistics, report writing, and even non-traditional methods of subject 
indexing. His languages will be Russian, German, Japanese and Chinese, with 
French and Spanish a fair way behind, and Italian nowhere. 

The traditional disciplines of the librarian have not disappeared altogether— 
they are still a basic part of humanities research—but one finds fewer and fewer 
librarians in responsible ‘positions who are primarily concerned with such 
problems. The disciplines of the new information scientist likewise are not 
excluded from the domain of the librarian—he often tries to master them and 
frequently succeeds—witness all the whiz-kids of our profession. And of 
course the application of information science to the problems of the biblio- 
grapher can produce happy and startling results, as in the production of 
computerized concordances, or the assignment of authorship on the statistical 
calculations of word order and word frequency. 

I should like to quote two more statements about library science, one a 
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definition, the other a perceptive statement about the relationship between 
libraries and information science: 


A library, or an information system of any kind, is a trinity of (a) the atomistic, (b) content 
and (c) context. By the atomistic I mean the technology of the operation; it can be machines, 
catalog cards, classification schemes, or any hardware ar software that will contribute to the 
effectiveness of the system. By the content I mean simply that which is transmitted, a book, a 
picture, a sound transcription, a message, or whatever it is that appears to meet the needs of 
the user and is transferred from the store to the receptor. By context is meant the social 
environment in which the system, or the act, takes place, and it is this social organization 
of the culture at any given time, that defines the setting and determines the character of the 
other two. 


This, by Jesse Shera, is trying to draw two worlds together; the following text, 
differentiates between them: 


However, library science itself was much in the same position as information science in that 
it has not yet adequately defined for itself a set of principles which distinguish it as a disci- 
pline among the others in the academic community. Ifa discipline 1s defined by its problems, 
and to my knowledge the problems of library science have yet to be defined, then library 
science has yet to emerge as a discipline. Hence, in recent years library science has turned 
back to information science as a means of obtaining the academic respectability which it 
lacks. But, a scientific discipline cannot be wedded to any specific institution such as the 
library which by its very nature is so restrictive as to preclude the possibility of the formation 
of the very principles upon which a discipline must rest.3 


William Goffman, author of the second, is, like Shera, associated with Case 
Western Reserve University School of Library Science, and the division between 
the two points of view is sharpened by the similarity of allegiance, and by their 
contemporaneity. One can bring them together only by an artificial distinction 
between information science and information work or centres. 

There ought not to be a dichotomy between the two areas of work. At the 
Library Association annual conference in 1970, two special librarians debated 
whether it was one world or two, and their conclusions, in separately prepared 
papers in separate divisions of ICI, were strikingly similar. 

After discussing the differences between information officer and librarian 
in terms largely of choice of resources (e.g. staff vs. materials) Dr W. E. Batten 
answered the question ‘Librarianship and information work—one discipline?’ 
by saying ‘No, not one discipline’. To which I would add: ‘Not yet’. But I 
would also add: ‘Although not one discipline, assuredly complementary parts 
of a single essential service’.4 Don Mason provided his own diagram of the 
disciplines—more along the lines of an overlapping set of areas. He chose 
‘information science’ as the term which embraced all ‘the study of the processes 
involved in the exchange and correlation of knowledge’, and placed this term 
central to his diagram. He had this to say of the dichotomy we are struggling 
with: 

As a general statement it is probably true to say that information workers are involved 

principally in information analysis, exploitation and support, and also in the editorial 

function; whereas librarians are involved in selection, acquisition and storage, information 
analysis and exploitation.s 


His conclusion, after further considering the differences in terms of the range 


of subjects dealt with, is: a 
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The fact that there is little to choose between the services offered leads me to believe there is 

only one profession, though I would hesitate to give it a name, 

He goes on to wonder about the professional organization of both librarians 
and information workers, which brings me nearer, though only slightly so, to 
the subject [ am supposed to be talking about. 

We have looked at the two prongs of library and information work in terms 
of what an individual would be required to know about to work in either field. 
Mr Mason pointed out that a majority of information workers do not apparently 
belong to a relevant professional body, and though perhaps an unfair observa- 
tion, since the Institute of Information Scientists is a relatively new organization 
and is still growing, and may one day take in a majority of those workers, it does 
contrast the traditional membership of the Library Association by the traditional 
type of librarian (though even here, the historical bibliographer has tended to 
remain in his ivory tower with his fine bindings). The traditional librarian has a 
common education factor via the examinations of the Library Association or 
those examinations of other bodies which the LA has recognized, and however 
one may mock their inadequacy in the past, they have provided a common 
ground of knowledge. The information scientist has none of this (pace the 
Institute), and his disciplines are those of the engineering world, the mathemati 
cal world, and the linguistics world. We traditionals, who do not always under- 
stand them, wonder if they always understand each other. A humanist is apt 
to think that just as the study of Latin was a unifying factor in scholarship (would 
it were still), so all formulae and equations are open books to all scientists, just 
as they are closed to him, but it may not be so. 

This educational background does seem to me to be one of the problems of 
information about information (at last!). Literature of all scholarly kinds exists 
in an academic world, with perhaps unseen borders between disciplines, but 
borders there are none-the-less. And if library science or information science, 
or a combination of the two, is to be an academic discipline with the advantages 
of a literature of its own, questions such as these, of whose language are we to 
use, will have to be cleared up soon. In a later section I shall have something to 
say about the size of our literature, but now let me just remark that it is quite 
small—too small to form its own academic discipline. It must establish links 
with larger areas in order to progress in a unified fashion. I think it would be 
agreed that the literature of library science is inadequate, and that progress is 
necessary in shaping the discipline if this will bring about higher standards of 
writing that can be understood by a majority of the profession. The most 
active sector of librarianship in both this country and the United States is that 
of the academic—especially the universities, and it is not unnatural that the 
larger field of education has seemed to some the affinity that library science 
literature should seek. Libraries are often said to be educational, both public 
and academic, and all academic institutions have libraries. But this is a marriage 
of convenience, or going.in with big brother, as the British county libraries 
have done so successfully in their development over the last fifty years. But this 
trend is to pull special libraries away from the other kinds—and we think still, I 
hope, that there is more in common between kinds of library than there is 
between, say, education and library, or library and industry. Library science is 
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therefore not so much an interdisciplinary study as a buffer state between two or 
more sets of studies, and it is suffering the fate of a no-tnan’s land. To change the 
metaphor, it is the rope between two tug-of-war teams, and is in danger of 
breaking from the friction of its own abrading strands. 


2. The internal control of the literature 

Let us come down from metaphorical heights to consider why there is this 
conflict between traditional librarians and their way of thinking, and the 
information specialists who, after all, have come in to help us out with their 
expertise. I think the main trouble is language. Librarianship is a fairly exact 
study, but it has the most inexact terminology. This is why the information 
scientists seem more like a horde of ravaging Vikings than a peaceful party of 
trading Phoenicians. They speak a foreign tongue and despise ours. But what a 
tongue is ours: there never was a terminology that depended so on context for 
the meaning of a word. You cannot manipulate inexact integers in an equation; 
sO you cannot expect scientists to respect terms that waver in meaning when 
you look at them too hard. We know fairly well what a library is: a collection of 
books or other documents organized for use. But what is bibliography? What 
is the difference between information work and assistance to readers—what 
in any case is information (but here even the scientists have no ready answer, 
since it can be manifested in various ways from electronic pulses to amino- 
acids}—how do you define the difference between a reference (at the foot of the 
page), a reference (to a book on the shelves) and a reference (to support a staff 
application), except by citing these contexts? What is the difference between 
reference work and information work? How do you define a public library— 
if it is ‘open to the public’, should you include national libraries, or the John 
Rylands Library, or the London Library? If it means paid for by the public, 
what about all the academic libraries and libraries of government departments ? 
The truth is it sometimes means one, sometimes the other, and sometimes both 
at once. And by what definition do we exclude corner shop libraries, which, on 
occasions, fit either definition? Even where precise enough, the language is 
confusing to the outsider: a librarian knows what he means by a withdrawal, 
but a library user is apt to use that term for borrowing a book. We know exactly 
what we mean by a catalogue card, but we find it also necessary to use the term 
‘card catalogue’, which is quite different: try inverting these in a subject index, 
and one is in trouble. One can only applaud such efforts as that of Pritchard, 
who in a recent issue of J. Doe. publicly rejected the term he had been using, 
‘statistical bibliography’, on the grounds of vagueness, and confusion with ‘the 
bibliography of statistics’, in favour of the term ‘bibliometrics’ which more 
accurately conveyed what he meant, and was itself a ‘hard indexing term’.6 As 
indexers (both senses of the word) we should seek out single word names of 
things, and build up a common, exclusive vocabulary for the things that are 
unmistakable. The horrible term ‘non-book materials’ has tended recently to 
become ‘audio-visual materials’, sometimes for things such as wall charts, 
which are for that matter not audio at all, and no more visual than illustrated 
books. Dr Enright has proposed the term ‘metabook’,? but the reactions I have 
heard dismay me: no one is willing to give it a chance on the grounds of its 
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difference, its indexability (without its hyphen I hope), and its fair approxi- 
mation to accuracy.8 Much of this language confusion is of course the result of 
confused thinking, and this is where the literature has suffered. The taking of a 
‘-book by a person in a library—perhaps the most central activity you can find 
in the whole of librarianship—has a distressing amount of mixed verbiage 
attached to it. The whole operation is known as circulation control, loans, 
lending, charging, transactions, issuing, borrowing, and even, as I said earlier, 
withdrawals. The confusion lies in the shifting viewpoints—the reader borrows, 
the librarian issues or lends, the stock of the library is controlled or withdrawn 
from. These different viewpoints are valid, but they rarely match up with the 
use of the language. In the same way we appreciate the importance of knowing 
as much as possible about the use of libraries, but have we ever properly dis- 
tinguished between readers, users, borrowers and members? When is a bor- 
rower a reader, or should we keep that term outside libraries in view of the 
confusion with other sources of reading matter? We also talk gaily about ‘user 
needs’: how can we measure needs except as a deduction from observed use? 
When do we know enough about use to infer needs, or should we again reject 
‘needs’ as a question-begging term and talk instead about potential demand? 
This muddle has affected the statistical assessment of libraries. There are no 
loan statistics for public libraries collected on a national basis, precisely because 
there is no uniformity between libraries in how they calculate the figures— 
what is included and what not. Is a renewal an issue; is an issue the record of a 
transaction, or can it count as two if more than one book is taken, or if two 
volumes of the same title are taken ? These questions matter but are not solved. 
The stock of a library is traditionally counted in numbers of books, of pam- 
phlets, of periodicals, of other material such as microfiches: but do you count 
titles or volumes? when is a pamphlet not a book? do you count periodicals in 
titles taken or volumes held? (how do you count a volume when parts are not 
numbered?) and do you count microfiches by the individual slip, by the titles 
represented, or the equivalent of volumes included? These questions were 
found so irreconcilable at a Unesco conference to settle the form of international 
statistics, that the only agreed way of measuring library stock was found to be 
metres of occupied shelving, with an allowance for what was on loan. This was 
not so crazy either, since it enabled the British Museum to report a stock figure 
for the first time, and perhaps others will come round to seeing it as a valuable 
comparative measure. This is one way in which libraries and librarianship lack 
respect. Every week I am asked how many libraries there are in the United 
Kingdom, and every time I have to find out what the enquirer means by 
library, and ultimately to confess that I do not know exactly, whatever definition 
they choose, but they can have a few guesses based on unrefuted estimates. 
Thus one of the problems of library science is the muddle arising from the 
lack of an agreed language. This is all the more inconvenient, since libraries 
contain books and other material on all subjects. The indexing of library litera- 
ture requires that these subjects are sometimes stated. I have the task of subject 
indexing the additions to the stock of the LA Library, among other chores, 
and in this work I am trying to compile an authority file (for a chain index) 
which I call a subject headings list, but which some would call a thesaurus, 
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which will allow hard terms for library matters, and at the same time allow 
other subject terms to remain distinctive. It is very difficult, since a subject 
index cannot include very much in the way of context, or ‘roles’. It is easy 
enough with such headings as “Medicine: libraries’, though here you note that 
natural language “Medical libraries’ has been lost, but when a subject such as 
‘education’ or a concept such as ‘research’ is dealt with, the headings can 
be no more than arbitrary selections from the possible headings in which 
sometimes the term ‘education’ or ‘research’ has to do with library education or 
library research, and sometimes not. Being pervasive in this way, and covering 
ali the rest of knowledge, library science has another worry. 

A word about classification. A sign of a well developed subject is its amen- 
ability to classification. The schedules of botanical classification have readily 
been adopted for book classification of works on botany, though of course 
additional schedules are always needed for practical arrangements. Any com- 
monly accepted way of ordering aspects of a subject recommends itself to all 
library users when they encounter it, but can this be said of library science? 
After what we have had to say about language, it is not very likely. The Dewey 
Decimal Classification devotes one-hundredth of its schedule capacity to 
library science, and for a long time these schedules were adequate. They 
represented a division between library operations and types of libraries. But of 
course in the development of subdivisions these distinctive divisions were 
blurred. A book on cataloguing in university libraries would be placed in the 
operations section under cataloguing, and in a browse along the shelves would 
be lost by the reader requiring a general survey of university library methods, 
although of course the added entries in the catalogue would redress the balance. 
Apart, then, from the impossibility of combining subjects as opposed to making 
added entries, Dewey had a methodological approach to the subject which was 
basically sound. In general, library operations are the key to librarianship. The 
UDC of course followed this lead. Where matters went wrong was in the treat- 
ment of unconventional methods of indexing, which occasionally got into 029 
(‘literary methods—book indexing’), and sometimes into o10.78 (‘information 
retrieval’). I have not seen the new 18th edition, which seems to have turned 
things round a bit, but one has only to scan BNB to see that one cannot expect 
everything in 020-029 to be relevant to library science. There are lists of recom- 
mended books for this and that, where one would have expected only works on 
how to deal with book selection, and there are a number of works on archives, 
which these days are hardly relevant. Computers have been dodging about and 
seemed to have settled under office methods at 651.84, but are away again to 
001.64, while the theory of communication has rested at oo1.5 (formerly 384), 
which is uncomfortably near to flying saucers (001.9), and a little oddly 
placed with relation to humanities at 001.3. The library science librarian can 
be forgiven then for thinking his subject has gone to pieces in Dewey. 

In Bliss’ scheme the same basic order of process followed by type of library is 
obscured by the setting of librarianship as a whole under the general heading of 
bibliography. The initial concept here is the book—its production, purpose, 
organization (in bibliographical control as well as in libraries) and exploitation. 
Dewey kept bibliography away from library science. Bliss’ consensus seems to 
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have let him down here, since his order, though rational, does not take account 
of the way books are used in libraries. And one notes that the whole schedule is 
at the end of the scheme, not as in Dewey, very near the beginning. 

Library of Congress, also placing library science with bibliography— 
between book production and bibliography proper—and also making ıt the last 
main schedule of the scheme, has less attention to give to its intricacies, and the 
treatment is very much more a reflection of the convenient way of arranging 
by format such books as were in stock. But type of library—grandly subdivided 
by type alphabetically (commercial, county, dental, depository, etc.)—camef*> 
before library operation, misleadingly placed under the caption ‘the collections’, 
and the schedules conclude with ‘library reports’ and ‘library catalogs’. 

There is, as some of you will know, a special classification scheme for library 
science, constructed on the principle of faceted analysis, by members of the 
Classification Research Group. I say there is, but 1t would be nearer the mark to 
say there are. The scheme published in a preliminary draft edition in 1965 by 
Aslib9 was adopted by the LA Library, by the libraries at NWP [now the 
Polytechnic of North London], Aberystwyth and Leeds Library Schools, 
developed as need arose by all three institutions independently, and adopted 
also by Library and Information Science Abstracts when it started in 1969. In the 
meantime a research project to complete and correct where necessary had been 
funded at NWP, and we await a final version. LISA has become dissatisfied 
with its use of the scheme, and in 1971 has adopted an intermediate version 
between NWP’s latest draft and what may be the final version. The trouble 
arose on two counts—the need to expand rudimentary schedules and lack of a 
clear decision on whether processes or provision should take priority. The 
1965 draft opted for library provision—type of library by user-cum-owner 
taking precedence in citation order, while the latest draft being used by LISA 
has chosen to cite library process first. Historical opinion is in favour of the 
latter, from our examination of Dewey and Bliss, but it is very much a moot 
point. The dichotomy is again rearing its head as to whether librarianship as 
the study of institutions collecting material together is the core, or whether it 
should be the technical operations that go into achieving this result. 

To summarize this little excursion in terms of problems of library science 
literature, we can say that there is no expected body of literature that can be 
isolated as library science: it will be intermingled in libraries with works on 
bibliography, with bibliographies themselves, with material on the book trade, 
and with examples of library publishing and catalogues. If one requires an idea 
of how the outside world sees librarianship, one can study any antiquarian 
bookseller’s catalogue, and see what he subsumes under the heading of biblio- 
graphy, or the even vaguer heading ‘books about books’—-which can even 
include what we would almost unanimously term literary criticism. 





3. External control of the literature 
This third section of my talk is probably what one would expect to find under 
the title ‘library science literature’, and in it I shall mention some of the patterns 
of publishing and media of communication that seem to be significant or that 
give rise to problems. 
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I mentioned earlier that the literature on library science was not large. This 
is so in comparison with many scientific subjects, but it is still large enough for 
existing resources to have to be stretched to their utmost to cope with it. 
Corrigan estimated in 1968! there were some 10,000 documents per year, but I 
regard this as an over-estimate if one is to be at all selective. One should cut 
out most reviews, many minor reports, and each country will exclude from 
consideration the minor writings in native languages of countries that are 
least closely related to it in general culture. I would put the number at nearer 
6,000. In this number I am including British and American published books and 
pamphlets, periodical articles from the major journals from all countries, a 
selection of the major works in German, Russian, and other significant languages 
(the Scandinavian languages are more important for library science than for 
many other subjects), and a large quantity of limited circulation English 
language British and American report literature. 

The literature was large enough for the Americans to sponsor a conference in 
1968 on the bibliographical control of library science literature. Corrigan and 
Whatley went from Britain, and the Short summary was duly published,10 
though no full publication of papers has yet been made. An ironic fate, since it 
added ten to the number of partially published papers in library science that one 
of the participants—-Corrigan—was so concerned about. 

The coverage of library science literature in abstracting and indexing journals 
has been studied before: by Corrigan in his 1968 paper, by Whatley in his 1966 
survey of international schemes,11 and notably by Alan Gilchrist!2 (his presence 
here is one reason for my not treading too heavily on this ground, since I am 
sure he can tell you more about this subject than I can). I have a typescript of an 
article which he is having published in the May issue of Ashb Proceedings'3 
in which he finds that comparing the three journals LISA, Referativny Zhurnal 59, 
and Information Science Abstracts, only 51 journals are common to all three in the 
last two years’ production, and yet a total of over 450 titles are covered by all 
three, each service yielding coverage of between 240 and 310. There is a larger 
measure of common ground between LISA and Information Science Abstracts 
(98 titles) than between LISA and Referativay Zhurnal j9 (70 titles), while 
Information Science Abstracts and Referativny Zhurnal z9 have 74 titles in common. 
A very regular triangle it seems. And this lends point I feel to my suggestion 
that library science and its related subjects are not so much concentric as over- 
lapping. It would have been interesting (though not very) to have a fourfold 
comparison including the indexing service Library Literature, to see if any 
national differences on the same avowed subject of library science appeared in 
the comparative coverage of titles in that service. One point which Alan Gil- 
christ brings out very clearly indeed is the success so far (1969 and 1970) that 
LISA is having in covering material promptly. The mean delay ts near to the 
target of three months (99 days in fact), compared with about twice the time for 
Referativny Zhurnal jo and an unconscionable average of well over a year for 
Information Science Abstracts. I made a random check in one 1970 issue of 
Information Science Abstracts, which showed that less than half the articles bore 
a date within a year of the publication date of the issue (and even then the issue 


had arrived at the LA six months after its cover date). Information Science Abstracts 
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is useful, but not for current awareness. However, as a profession we are not 
serving ourselves too badly in abstracting from periodicals: the cobbler’s 
children have at least one decent shoe to wear. A word of warning, however, 
which relates to what I said earlier about the size of the operation. This is now 
a co-operative service mounted by the LA and Aslib, with a full-time staff of 
two-and-a-half at the LA, plus approximately one to two full-time members 
preparing abstracts at Aslib. Then there is the cost of the actual publishing 
operation which has to be added. With 2,800 to 3,000 abstracts a year, some- 
where near 40 per cent have to be translated from foreign languages, and not a 
few translated from the author’s own fond idea of what an author abstract 
should be, while the remainder are to be abstracted from the beginning. To 
transfer this sort of operation from the field of the amateur to that of the full- 
time professional costs money. Library Science Abstracts cost £3.15 per annum 
for 1,250 abstracts (less current and less well indexed) in 1968; LISA cost 
£6.30 for 2,500 abstracts in 1969, and in 1971 is to cost £10 for the 2,800—3,000 
on inferior paper and in nearprint instead of letterpress. Sales are quite good: 
about 2,200 subscriptions, with a majority going outside the UK. The machinery 
is there to increase the content of LISA, but this cannot be done without 
either an increase in sales or an increase in price even beyond the quite heavy 
increases that have already had to be made. This is one reason why one looks to 
another discipline to assist: the base of subject matter is not of sufficiently wide 
appeal to achieve adequate sales to maintain a fully professional operation on 
editing. The present editor, merely through professional pride, has worked 
countless hours of overtime in order to make the publication presentable, but 
one does this at the start of a new venture: one does not do it forever, and I 
would warn anyone against thinking there is no problem, because for the 
moment we have an abstracting service that we can rely on. Of course many 
people are far from satisfied with it—mostly because of its classification and 
indexing methods. Largely I believe they are people who are professionals 
mangué—uanwilling to believe that their own subject needs structuring in the 
way that they are ready to believe necessary for chemistry or other respectable 
disciplines. I mentioned the difficulty of constructing a vocabulary in library 
scheme. A well-meaning but, in my opinion, misguided writer suggested the 
possibility recently of a KWIC index for library literature—and like most 
American librarians she ignored foreign tools and looked only at the headings 
of Library Literature, the Wilson index, to see if the headings were sufficiently 
commensurate with the title words. She seemed to be satisfied, but then she 
was assuming that the Lsbrary Literature headings were adequate.!4 Anyone who 
has used Library Literatwre for subject approaches will realize the futility of 
such a judgment. Whatever the troubles that LIS_A will go through—and there 
must be teething troubles—I for one am convinced that a structured approach 
to the subject indexing, via a classification scheme, is necessary. It is already a 
temptation in my work at the LA to search for journal articles only in the last 
two years of LISA. Searching in LSA requires a delicate touch of serendipity 
that is not at everyone’s command. 

But this measure of self-satisfaction extends only as far as the periodical 
literature. The monograph situation is frankly terrible. I have no reliable 
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estimate of how many worthwhile pieces of work appear in the course of a 
year, but I would hazard a guess that including foreign material it is over 1,000. 
In the LA library we add between 2,000 and 2,500 items, but not all of them are 
new that year, and we have a way of counting a periodical article as a mono- 
graph if it comes from a title we do not permanently store. On the other hand, 
we keep adding to a pile of uncatalogued foreign items, which await time 
available for their treatment. Now to acquire this number we have all kinds of 
arrangements: exchanges with Eastern Europe—monograph for monograph, 
and title for title; a blanket order with a West German bookseller for all titles 
on approval that he thinks might be relevant; and I personally scan an uncounted 
number of periodicals (probably 150) to see from the announcements, reviews, 
advertisements, even references at the ends of articles (though that cannot be 
done properly) what has been written that is relevant. Another member of 
staff scans a score or so German and Scandinavian titles with the same purpose. 
We take all ERIC/CLIS microfiche, look through Research in Education for 
non-CLIS reports, and just about any other source we can think of. But every 
week requests still filter through of titles we have never heard of. BNB lists no 
more than 150 titles per year in the oro and 020 class numbers, and by the time 
we see BNB most of these are on order already. Publishers Weekly yields a few 
more, but most come from the back street sources. Of course, if all this work is 
going on, it ought to be put to use, even though belatedly, and this is attempted. 
When catalogued, every item goes into our Library and Information Bulletin 
but that too is in arrears—I would hate Alan Gilchrist to make a ‘mean delay’ 
check on that title. By rights this information ought to go into LISA, but that 
means more expense, so for the time being it goes into Lébrary and Information 
Bulletin, and batches of additions have to await the preparation of articles that 
can carry the front matter and make it interesting enough to pay for the cost of 
letting people know—in arrears and at second hand for the most part—-what 
exists in their subject. : 

Why this inadequacy of BNB and Publishers Weekly? For it is mainly English 
and American works that make up the 1,000 main items. There are many 
answers, all of them hypothetical. Here are a few. The subject diffusion (scatter 
if you like) works against library science turning up mainly in a known group of 
commercial publishers; subject slant in a documentation title may lead to its 
being placed elsewhere in the Dewey schedules; many titles are semi-published 
reports, not committed to any regular series. 

The report problem is a bad one, and is fast getting worse. I believe it stems 
from the desire of librarians to communicate (not peculiar to that profession), 
but the urge to make communication is more easily gratified, since librarians 
are closer to the means of production and dissemination than many other 
disciplines. We have seen the result: apart from our two associations, whose 
publication policies are of respectable antiquity, there are librarians publishing 
from universities—Lancaster, Loughborough, Southampton, Belfast (until 
Aslib took over and regularized Program), Newcastle; and from other groups— 
Leicestershire County and Bromley to name a couple. The library schools 
have begun their own publications: Sheffield, Aberystwyth and NWP 
especially. 
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One finds librarians unblinkingly ready to go on adding to the literature 
deluge, as in this extract from a recent article: 


Librarians have always been faced with the task of publishing their own in house necessi- 
ties—material too ephemeral or too limited in appeal to attract a commercial publisher and 
material which must be disseminated quickly. From this type of publishing, it is but a 
small mental jump to publishing bibliographies, guides to the literature of various disciplines, 
or state-of-the-art reports. Nor is it difficult to envision libraries publishing material in the 
field of library science. What may be somewhat more incomprehensible is a library publishing 
materials completely unrelated to the library milieu (as unrelated as a book could be) such as 
a book on finance, a book of poetry, or a paper on computer-assisted instruction,’ 


But the conclusion is in favour of going forward: “why should they back away 
from a full-scale assault on the publishing medium?... You have nothing to 
lose but the fetters on your image’! 

In the professional associations there are non-headquarters groups, sections, 
divisions and branches, and such is democracy both here and in America that it 
is common experience for the headquarters not even to know of the existence of 
some publications. I recall being asked some years back by our Publications 
Department about a new title they had been asked for and did not recognize. 
After thinking a minute I suggested a source as possible, only to realize a 
moment later that the title was in fact a set of papers at a lecture course which I 
had edited myself, and which had now appeared without anyone telling me, 
some two years later. Since this is far from being a unique experience even in my 
limited publishing output, one wonders how much of what is published comes 
with the final blessing of its originator. In the LA we are rather prolific with 
groups and sections—new ones have appeared regularly every year recently— 
and one wonders if that awful point has been reached yet, which was so elo- 
quently described by Michael Frayn in The tin men, when the complex of com- 
mittees, sub-committees and working parties and the like went critical overnight 
and began spontaneously generating offspring without any prompting. The 
LA produces I think over thirty periodicals of varying stature and it is sometimes 
very hard for us in the Library to get on to their mailing lists. 

One of two factors is at work here: either librarians are more garrulous than 
other men (and I seem to be making a point in favour of that argument), and 
like seeing their garrulity in print; or they are more concerned to preserve 
what has been recorded, however ephemerally. Certainly the requests we 
receive at the LA Library include some odd anxieties to read what might have 
been better repressed. One has only to see a mention in an article footnote that 
some private circulation papers were used in the preparation of the document, 
for us to know that someone else will certainly ask us to lend them. And this of 
course makes us add to the demand by requesting them in advance. Perhaps 
librarians are just more inquisitive than other men. It is certainly a useful 
attribute in the profession at times. 

People talk about the information explosion, the knowledge explosion, the 
paper explosion and the like, in most instances—in my opinion—making too 
much of a natural increase. In library science, though, I think we have had an 
explosion of a different kind—a large growth disproportionate to the previous 
level of increase—and I would call it the grant explosion. In the last six years 
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OSTI has shone an aura of possibility over all the pipe dreams of library 
researchers and very many projects indeed have been very well funded, by 
comparison with what went on before. But there is a feeling that OSTI, having 
caused the explosion which blew away the clouds of despair of ever getting 
anything done, ought now to be marshalling its resources less indiscriminately. 
The reports occasioned by the money are now‘coming home to roost, and can 
any clear policy be seen behind them? I think not, except to keep research work 
within certain subject fields. Information is a vague term and OSTI have not 
dissipated that vagueness: they may say it is not their concern to do so, and 
perhaps we are special pleaders in asking them to consider libraries more than 
other information handling organizations. It seems that research in librarianship 
is to be like that in all other fields—conditioned not by need but by opportunity. 
This is true of library science publications, but before I go on with what will be 
the last paragraphs of this already too long talk, I must just throw another stone 
at OSTI. In their Newsietier they are helpfully listing the projects completed 
under the titles given them in the final reports. And they have assigned each a 
number. Unfortunately the numbers are assigned after the report has been 
written, so many of the copies prepated by the organization reporting do not 
carry any series number, and sometimes the organization has other plans for 
publishing the work, as with the LA’s Planners and information, which is a 
reprinted version of OSTI report number 5059 under the title Information 
provision in town and country planning. Perhaps it is time that OSTI had some 
more librarians on their staff to advise on proper bibliographical control, and 
the priorities of library research. It could then rely more on its own internal 
judgement, and less on the unpredictable opinions of its referees. 

Proliferation of reports could be moderated I think by some measures well 
within the control of the profession itself. It should not have escaped notice, 
that, in the United Kingdom at least, the major organs of periodical literature 
are in the hands of the two (or three) associations: Library Association Record, 
Journal of Librarianship, Aslib Proceedings, Journal of Documentation, Program, The 
Information Scientist. In library science there is very little of importance outside 
this number: how much do Library World and Library Review contribute to the 
publication of new work? Even the abstracting journal is jointly run and totally 
within professional control. Personally (and this cannot be taken to be LA 
policy speaking, although I will do what I can to make it so) I feel there are 
either not enough solidly based journals, or that those there are are too slim for 
the quantity of material that is obviously ready to be published. If the reporting 
of a project in J. Doc. or J. Lib. carried the cachet that Nature gives, much of this 
ephemeral publishing would be better refereed and given a better home. 
Perhaps the existing journals are not the proper vehicles for this type of work, 
but I feel sure that something could be worked out within the profession. 

With all this wealth of literature there are still inadequacies and gaps. We 
have no satisfactory directory of libraries, although there are many—-so many 
that there is even a British Standard on how to prepare directories of libraries; 
there are very few manuals and compendia of information on the basics of 
library techniques—the Aslib Handbook is an honourable exception. This type of 
work should be commissioned in the way that Unesco commissions works— 
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but produced to UK requirements. A certain confidence in the way British 
librarians run their libraries should not be out of place and some works could 
be commissioned in the belief that they would find a ready market internationally. 
This would need generous payment—secondment from regular duties—since 
the experts required are usually the busiest and with least time for writing. 
Something like this will I hope appear with Havard-Williams’ forthcoming 
work on university library buildings. The secondment was all too brief a 
sabbatical in this case, and did not allow for completion of the work before he 
had to be back at the bench, but when it does come out, I think I can say it will 
not be yet another incomplete set of opinions and half-digested experience. 

How to summarize all this ? The best answer is not to bother. But I have tried 
to show how the present state of library science literature is conditioned by 
unsatisfactory circumstances: lack of a clear and accepted content of the disci- 
pline, which is partly caused by a disunity in the profession amounting to a 
doubt whether it is one profession or two or more; lack of precision in language, 
which has led to the scientists who have interested themselves in our problems 
being less able to understand our methods than they should be, and thereby to 
their importing their own less appropriate or less intelligible terminology; lack 
of agreement on how our discipline is structured internally, as evidenced by 
diverse classification; lack of adequate announcement media or bibliographic 
tools (excepting temporarily LISA); and lack of adequate primary publication 
sources: hospitable and reputable journals, or firmly based and comprehensive 
research report series. These lacks add up to my view of library science litera- 
ture: this is my world and welcome to it; these are some of the problems of 
information about information. 


Note: I have used the term ‘discipline’ throughout to refer to an atea of study. Mr D. W. 
Langridge has suggested that this is an inappropriate usage, since disciplines (scientific 
philosophical, historical, artistic, etc.) are modes of study rather than areas. While welcoming 
this distinction, I have found it impossible in this paper to adopt it, since I can offer no sub- 
stitute. 
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SOME QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS OF FEATURE 
CARD SYSTEMS: RESULTS OF A 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


R. A. NIGHTINGALE 
British Petroleum Co. Ltd 


Introduction 

IT IS, of course, unusual for an author to begin his paper with acknowledge- 
ments but I have elected to do so because, although this paper has only one named 
author, it is in fact the work of a group of people, namely the Committee of the 
Aslib Co-ordinate Indexing Group. The idea for the project, the style and 
format of the questionnaire and the basic method of processing were all arrived 
at in committee. My contribution was to distribute the questionnaires, process 
the returns and to agree to publish the results. I offer to the other members of 
the Committee my sincere thanks for all the work that went into this project. 


Background 

The project arose out of discussions which took place during a meeting of the 
Aslib Co-ordinate Indexing Group on 23rd March 1970. The Group had met to 
discuss what research was needed in the field of co-ordinate indexing and it was 
suggested that it would be valuable to members, especially those at present 
developing new systems, if they could obtain some idea of how existing systems 
were being operated. In committee, it was agreed—despite the known short- 
comings of postal questionnaires—that all we could hope to do at that stage 
was to distribute such a questionnaire and design it to be as simple and unam- 
biguous as possible. It was also agreed that, should this questionnaire project 
meet with a reasonably successful response, we might consider a more detailed 
study at a later date. Discussions are now in progress for a further interview 
plus questionnaire project, under the auspices of Aslib, to be conducted during 
the later part of 1971. 


The questionnaire 

As already stated, it was agreed that the questionnaire should be designed to be 
as easy and quick to complete as possible in the hope of achieving a high percen- 
tage of replies. It was agreed, wherever practicable, to adopt the technique of 
offering a choice of ranges of figures which only required a tick in the appro- 
priate box (see Appendix). Unfortunately, the returned questionnaires showed 
that we had not been entirely successful in our attempts to avoid ambiguities 
in the phrasing of the ete and this must have affected the value of some 
of the results. 


Distribution 
The distribution of the questionnaires was as follows: 
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73 copies to members of the Aslib Co-ordinate Indexing Group. 

33 copies to information units known or thought to be operating co-ordinate 

indexing systems. 

8 further copies sent by request to units operating more than one system. 

Of these 114 copies distributed, 6 were sent to individuals for information 
only, i.e. they were thought to be interested in the project but not operating a 
system and could therefore not be expected to return a completed form. 

No evidence can be offered that this distribution covered a major proportion 
of the systems in use in the country to-day. However it is hoped that the 
systems included in the survey form a representative collection of the total 
number of systems. 


Returns 

Of the 108 questionnaires distributed to anticipated operating systems, 62 
(57 per cent) were returned completed for processing and 11 were returned as 
not applicable, giving a total return of 73 (68 per cent). Bearing in mind the 
method of distribution, i.e. that it was not known how many of the recipients 
operated systems of this type, I consider this a very encouraging response. 


Results 

Since the questionnaire did not ask, in the main, for exact figures it would be 
meaningless to attempt to produce exact averages for the operations concerned. 
Instead, it was decided to produce distribution histograms for the range of 
figures given. Obviously, not all the operating systems are strictly comparable: 
for example, one might anticipate that indexing time for abstracts might well be 
different from that for larger documents, so the results have been processed in 
two parts; firstly, by taking all the questionnaires together regardless of possible 
interacting aspects, and secondly, by comparing only like systems in an attempt 
to obtain some rough average figures. No attempt was made to examine the 
statistical significance of these results. It is hoped that this can be done with 
any subsequent ‘in depth’ study of the subject. 


PART A: ALL QUESTIONNAIRES 


Section r. Categories of input material 

This question was inserted mainly to be taken in conjunction with Section 3 on 
the basis that different sized input documents might well require significantly 
different indexing times. However, it may be interesting to have some idea of 
how the input to the systems is divided. 

Of the 62 systems under examination, 11 (18 per cent) had an input consisting 
mainly of abstracts; 1 (2 per cent) had an input consisting mainly of news items; 
2 (3 per cent) of correspondence; 2 (3 per cent) of brief one page documents; and 
32 (52 per cent), of larger documents, mainly journal articles. 11 (18 per cent) 
had a mixed input, and 3 (5 per cent) had an input not fitting any of the stated 
categories (curiously all three were photographs). 
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Section 2. Number of keywords per item 


Number of 
K 





Number of systems 


Section 3. Indexing time 


Indexing 


time in 210 17 
Minutes 
5-10 17 
=p 15 
l-3 13 
<1 


Nunber of systems 


Section 4. Drill or punch 
This question was designed to be used in conjunction with Section 5 since it is 
unlikely that holes can be made in a number of cards at one time by a punch. 
However, of the 59 systems using conventional drill or punch equipment, 28 
use a drill and 31 a punch. 

These were divided as follows: 24 were non-powered, hand operated; 
2 were powered, hand operated; 30 were powered, with position located by 
external register; 2 were automatic, i.e. 80 column card; and 1 was a Dura mach 
10 automatic writing machine. 

Division between the equipment manufacturers was as follows: Anson 14, 
Royal McBee Keydex 13, Ekaha 5, Research Engineering 5, Visiscan 4, Terma- 
trex 3, IBM Port-a-punch 2, La Phototechnique 2, ICL Power Samas 1, Moore 
and Wright 1, Shell (own design) 1. (Care must be taken in interpreting the 
significance of these results since no claim is made that this is a true penetration 
of the market for equipment, especially as many systems must be operated by 
organizations who are not members of Aslib.) 


Section 5. Method of punching 
These were divided as: 
Single punching through multiple cards—32; 
Multiple punching through single cards—z7. 
° 
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Curiously, of the 27 systems using multiple punching operations through 
single cards, only 9 reported using transfer sheets. This may have been due to 
the use of word lists thought to be too large to make transfer sheets a practical 
proposition. 


Section 6. Card packs 
Number of feature cards in each pack 


Number 
of cards > 3000 


2001-3000 

1001-2000 
501-1000 
201-500 
100-200 


€ 100 





Number of systems 


The capacity of the feature cards used 

10,000 hole cards were by far the most popular with 44 systems; 9 systems used 
3,000 hole; 4 systems used 1,000 hole (two of these were stated to be 80 column 
cards); 2 systems used 2,500; and 2 used 7,500. 


Number of card packs 
Thirty-five systems were still on their first pack of cards, thirteen had 2 packs, 
five had 3, two had 4, one had 8, one had 17 and one had 18 packs. 


Section 7. Punching time 


Time in 
monutes 
per iter 


>15 
10-15 
5~10 
2m5 
l-2 
Sue] 
(+ 





Number of systems 


Section 8. Thesaurus 

No system reported using an externally published thesaurus without modifica- 
tion. 13 systems use a published thesaurus supplemented by in-house terms 
(Engineering Joint Council, 4; American Petroleum Institute, 6; British 
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Institute of Management, 1; 2 did not state which). 49 systems use a thesaurus 


developed within their own organization. A number of organizations reported 
having constructed an in-house thesaurus after first consulting a published one. 


Number of indexing terms in the thesaurus 





Number of systems 


Section 9. Input to system 
Nussber of items input during the previous 12 months 


Number of systems 


Number of items accessioned into the system 

The questionnaire asked for actual numbers since the likely ranges would be 
difficult to guess. From the figures supplied ranges were taken to produce the 
following histogram: 





Number of 
items 20, 000-50,000 
asccessioned 
10 ,000-20 ,000 
5 000-10 ,000 
2,000-5,000 
1,000-2,090 
500-15 000 
< 500 
Nuaber of systems 
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Section ro, Staff effort 
This involved time spent per week on intellectual aspects such as indexing. The 
figures supplied against this question varied from half an hour to 100 hours with 
an average of 16 hours. 

Time spent per week on clerical aspects such as punching, etc. varied from 
10 minutes to 100 hours with an average of 16} hours. The following ‘scatter 
graph’ gives some idea of the widely different times estimated by the respon- 
dents. Unfortunately there was some confusion due to the rather vague phrasing 
of the question and respondents had difficulty in deciding whether to include, 
for example, time spent on selecting articles from the literature. 


Indexing 100 
time 
hours/week: 


20 


10 





Section 1x. Problems with systems 

6 questionnaires reported problems of card dimension stability; 15 question- 
naires reported problems of printing errors on cards; 1 of excessive mechanical 
wear of equipment; 4 of excessive wear on cards; 1 of poor hole drilling; 1 of 
location of correct position for punching; 2 of error correction in punching; 
1 of filing of cards; and 1 of operator fatigue during, punching. 


Section 12. Multiple copies 
Only five systems reported preparing multiple copies of feature card packs. 
a 
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PART B: INTER-RELATED QUESTIONS 


Section 1/Section 3 

Since it might be supposed that the time taken to index an item could be related 
to the amount of text, two groups of questionnaires were separated, the first 
being systems processing mainly abstracts and/or news items and the second 
processing multi-page documents. There were insufficient replies in the other 
categories to produce meaningful histograms. 


Entemang 1380) 10 Jam es 
5-10 3 510 
3-5 3.5 
1-3 6 1.3 
(1 {1 





No, of systens No. of systems 


Abstracts and/or news items Multipage documents 


Section 2/Section 3 

It might also be supposed that the amount of indexing time is related to the 

number of keywords allocated, so the questionnaires were divided into groups, 

according to the numbers of keywords allocated per item, and again indexing 
- time histograms were produced. 





Indexing time Indexing time 
in minutes y 10 in minutes 5 10 6 
5-10 -m 1 5-10 10 
3-9 3m5 8 
l-3 2 1~3 0 
C1 (4 
No. of systems No. of systema 
1-4 keywords 5-10 keywords 
Indexing Indexing 
time in time in 


minutes > 10 





minutes ) 10 9 


5-10 5-10 l 
3-5 3-5 
in? 1-3 
C1 (1 
No. of systems No. of syatems 


11-20 keywords 
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Section 2/Section 7 

Since the punching time should be directly related to the number of keywords 
allocated, the procedure adopted in the previous relationship was repeated for 
Sections 2 and 7. 





Tise in 915 Time in *)15 
minutes Minutes 
10-15 10-15 
5-10 5-10 
2-5 2-5 
l-2 1-2 
4-1 l Ji 
(+ 2 (+ 
No, of syatens No. of systems 
1-4 keywords 5-10 keywords 
> 15 yis 
Time in Time in 
minutes 10-15 I minutes 10-15 l 
5-10 9 5-10 1 
2-5 2-5 
l-2 1-2 
1 $1 
l + (4 
No. of systems No. of systems 
11-20 keywords over 20 keywords 
Section 4/Section 5 


It was thought that it might be of some interest to determine how many of the 
organizations which have the ability to drill several feature cards at one time 
actually elect to do so. 

32 questionnaires reported using powered equipment and in 19 cases the 
equipment was used to drill a number of cards simultaneously, Of the 13 users 
of powered equipment who drilled one card at a time only 3 did this because 
they used transfer sheets. 


Section g/Section 10 

One of the most practical inter-relations is that between the average input in 
items per week and the amount of staff time spent, per week. The following 
table gives some idea of average times. Where the number of questionnaires in 
a section is considered too small to be significant this is indicated. It is also 
considered that the column in the input range of 10-20 items is unfairly biased 
by one system estimating 100 hours for both clerical and indexing time. In this 
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case, the figures given in brackets are those excluding this abnormally high 
reply. 


INPUT IN ITEMS PER WEEK 


Under 2 2-10 I0~20 20-40 40~r00 Over 100 

v T : 

AS x Msn. I I -$ 2.5 7-5 
: wR Max. 7-5 100{36) 32 60 15 

Du Apr, 20 - 4 17 10.3 24.§ 11.25 
a t- (1 only) (11.4) (2 only) 
& Sin 
> we 
E LẸ? 
: E Min. 5 1 2 2.5 10 
= on $, Max. 12 10X25) 105 68 20 
Be ÈE Ar. 3.6 14.3 24.5 22.3 15 

O E (6.9) (2 only) 
Conclusions 

PART A 


Section 2: The majority of systems allocate around 10 keywords per item. 

Section 3: An average overall indexing time per item is around ro minutes. 

Section 4: As far as equipment is concerned, organizations either use a simple 
hand punch or a sophisticated powered drill with little use being made of the 
intermediate powered hand operated drill. 

Section z: The division between one drilling operation through multiple cards 
and multiple drilling of single cards is approximately equal. 

Section 6: The number of cards in each pack varies between 200 and 2,000 in 
the majority of systems. 10,000 capacity cards are by far the most popular. 
Section 7: The overall average punching time would seem to be around 5 minutes 

er item. 

g Cee &: The majority of systems use a thesaurus developed within their own 
otganization and no organization has found an unmodified published thesau- 
rus satisfactory for its indexing. Few systems use a small (under 200 terms) 
word list. 

Section 9: The average input per year seems to be around 2,000 items. There is 
considerable variation in the total number of items in the collections. 

Section ro: There is considerable variation in the time spent per week on each 
system, with an average of 16 hours spent on indexing, etc. and the same 
time spent on punching. f 

Section 11: Apart from printing errors there were comparatively few complaints 
of equipment failures. 

Section 12: Few systems prepare multiple copies of card packs for distribution. 

2 
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PART B 


Section 1/Section 3: Using ranges of times and histograms, it is not particularly 
easy to draw definite conclusions but it would appear to take around 5 minutes 
to index an abstract and ro minutes to index a multipage document. 
Section 2/Section 3: Within the accuracy of the system used, it would seem that: 

Using up to 4 keywords produces an average indexing time of about 3 
minutes per item. 

Using 5-10 keywords produces an average indexing time of about 5 minutes 
per item. 

Using 11-20 keywords produces an average indexing time of about 8 minutes 
per item. 

Using over 20 keywords produces an average indexing time of about 12 
minutes per item. 
Section 2|Section 7: Using up to 4 keywords takes an average punching time of 
around half a minute per item. 

Using up to 5—1o keywords takes an average punching time of around 2 
minutes per item. 

Using up to 11-20 keywords takes an average punching time of around 6 
minutes per item. 

Using over 20 keywords takes an average punching time of around 15 min- 
utes per item. 
Section 4/Section y and Section 9/Section ro: No farther conclusions than those 
already indicated. 
I should like to end by sounding a few notes of warning, especially to any 
reader currently engaged in establishing a new system: 


(1) The conclusions stated are those of the author only. Bearing in mind the 
inaccuracies inherent in the use of postal questionnaires, they must be examined 
in the light of each particular system and certainly should not be. applied 
indiscriminately. 

(z) The times, when quoted, are mainly estimates from single operations and 
it is extremely difficult to relate these to a real working environment. I might 
hazard a guess that if a single timed operation takes five minutes then it can be 
anticipated that between four and six such operations can be accomplished in a 
normal working hour. 

(3) The Co-ordinate Indexing Group Committee are most anxious to stress 
that readers unfamiliar with the techniques involved should not assume that 
because a majority of the respondents use any one particular technique then 
that is the only correct one. 


Acknowledgements 
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APPENDIX 


QUESTIONNAIRE NO... 


Section r. Type of document processed 
How is the input to your collection distributed between the following categories? Please 
indicate rough percentages. 

(a) Abstracts 

(b) News items 

(c) Correspondence 

(d) Brief, one-page type documents (other than (c)) 

(e) Larger documents 

(£) Any other category. State which 





Section 2. Number of keywords per item 
How many key-words do you allocate, on average, to each ttem? 
(a) 1-4 
(b) 5-10 
(c) 11-20 
(d) over 20 


Section 3. Indexing time 
How much time does each item take to index? 


(a) Under a minute 
T == 
(c) 3-5 minutes 


(d) 5~10 minutes 
(e) over Io minutes 


Section 4. Equipment 
Is the equipment used a drill? -H 
or a punch? 
Which of the following categories describes best the drill/punch? 
(a) Non-powered, hand operated 
(b) Powered, hand operated 
(c) Powered, with position located by external register 
(d) An automatic punch, e.g. 80 column cards 


(e) Other systems 


Name of equipment or manufacturer 


Section y. Method of Punching 
Which of the following systems do you use? 


(a) Single punching operatio through multiple cards 
(b) Multiple punching operation through single cards 


if (b) do you use transfer sheets? Yes — 
No 
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Section 6. Card packs 
How many feature cards do you have in one pack? 


(a) less than 100 
(b) 100—200 
(c) 201~500 
(d) — s01-1,000 
(e) 1,001-2,000 : 
(£) 2,001-3,000 
(g) over 3,000 


What capacity cards do you use? Indicate nearest 1f no exact number is listed. 
(a) 1,000 
(b) 2,500 
(c) 5,000 
(d) 7,500 
(e) 10,000 
How many card packs do you have? 


Section 7. Punching time 
How much time 1s spent, on average, punching per stem? 
(2) Up to $ minute 
(b) $-1 minute 
(c) 1-2 minutes 
(d) 2-5 minutes 
(e) 5-10 minutes 
(£) 10-15 minutes 
(g) Over 15 minutes 


Sestion 8, Thesaurus 
Are your indexing terms selected: 


(a) Entirely from an externally published thesaurus ? : 
(b) From a published thesaurus supplemented by in-house terms ? 
(c) From an in-house thesaurus? 

If the answer is (a) or (b) which thesaurus is used? 


(d) How many indexing te1ms are there in the thesaurus? 
Under 100 
100~200 
200-500 
§00~1,000 
Over 1,000 


Section 9. Input to system 
How many items did you input during the previous 12 months? 
(a) Under 100 
(b) 100-500 
(c) §00-1,000 
(d) 1,000-2,000 
(e) 2,000-5,000 
(£) Over 5,000 


How many items have you accessioned into the system altogether? 





Section ro. Staff effort 

What is the total number of staff hours spent each week on: 
(a) Intellectual aspects, e.g. indexing . ; 
(b) Clerical aspects, e.g. punching, filing, loaning documents 
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Section 1r. Problems 

Have you experienced any of the following problems? 
(a) Cards dimensionally unstable 
(b) Errors in printing on cards 
(c) Excessive mechanical failures with equipment 


(d) Excessive wear-and-tear eee to cards before a used 


(e) a other aa s ‘ . 


Section 12. Multiple copies 

Do you prepare multiple copies of packs for distribution to other 
centres ? 

If the answer is Yes, how do you prepare such multiple packs? 


Section 13. Address for results “a peers 
Name 

Organisation . : ; : : 
Address . : ; ; i . 


Section 14. Further copies 
. Please supply a further . . . copies of this questionnaire. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir, 
THE FOREIGN-LANGUAGE BARRIER 

I am sorry if I appeared to dismiss Dr Urquhart’s proposal summarily (see 
July issue, p. 378): attempts at brevity can easily sound like curtness. I was not 
questioning the desirability of his proposal, but I was disputing, and still 
dispute, the probability of its making any significant impact on the language 
problem, or in any way weakening the case for a national translation service. 
Indeed, it could easily be used as an argument for not doing anything at a 
national level to solve the language problem, whereas it seems clear to me that 
national action is desperately needed: how desperately is demonstrated by the 
recent Sheffield report on The language barrier. 


Yours faithfully, 
MAURICE LINE 
University Librarian 
University of Bath, 
Claverton Down, 
Bath BAz 7AY. 
3088 July 1971 
® 
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Recent additions to the Aslib library catalogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of interest. 


User Studies 
Analyses of information-eeeking, literature-use and library-use patterns; user training. 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of knowledge, including national policies; information theory. 


ee Processing Systems 
a DA storage and retrieval techniques and systems; data centres; 


es on systema. 
Language and Cae aces 
construction ; ‘ede ae N 


Classification and Cataloguing 
Documentary and non-documentary coding; cataloguing; filing. 


me runoon; subject headings, thesauri and therr 


Mechanization 
Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


ma ect lsn a a E 
libraries and ee documentation centres; sources of information including 


eae books and bibliographies; reference and inquiry work. 
y 
EE e e aar 


Writin PEAN k d periodical refi d 
gan work; printing and publishing; periodi erences and citation 
patterns; bookselling; poll Sr legal aspects of computerized information. 
gai saa} end and Management 
pecial library and information service policy, buildings, furniture and staff; stock including 
Pa materials; lending and journal circulation. 


“Natiooa libras 
libraries; general libraries and documentation centres; university and college 
libraries; inter-library co-operation. 


Ee sae l 
ormation science, documentation; professional associations, education, ° 
TE ESEE organizations and research; biographies; directories. 


JANET WALELEY 
E Librarian 
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CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 
Items are available in the Aslib Library and may be borrowed unless marked* to 


indicate reference copies. 


User Studies 

MEYER, GUNTHER 
Das Informationsbedarfs problem. 
Informatik, vol.18, NO.2, 1971, p.34-5. 
Problems of information needs. 


MARCHLEWSKA, JADWIGA 
Die Informationsnutzer und thre Kate- 
pone 
aba ab vol.18, no.2, 1971, p.19-22. 
Describes the various categories of 
information users. 


VAGIANOS, LOUIS 
Information patterns of chemists in a 
university environment. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.11, 
no.2, May 1971, p.85~9. 
Problems on the physical, operational, 
and intellectual levels. 


ENGELBERT, HEINZ 
Angebot und Nachfrage beim Dokumen- 
tationsdienst. 


Informatik, vol.8, 00.2, 1971, p.31-32. 
Demand and supply in information services. 


URSUL, A. D, and KAZANTSEVA, K. V. 
Yaviyaetsya li nauchnaya informatsiya 
tovarom ? 

Noauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, 
2, N0.§, 1971, P.§-T0. 

Scientific information analysed as a market 
commodity. 


Ser. 


Analyza pee poani pro konstrukci 
o systému orientovanéko na 


fizeni. 
Ceskoslovenskd Informatika, vol.13, 10.4, 
1971, P.lI~g. 

ysis of information demands, and 
design of a system for control activity. 


PAAVOLA, L. 
The use of 
relevance fi 


relevance decisions in 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Information storage and retrieval, ISR 18, 
1970, Section XI, 


14p. 


CAPPS, B., aad YIN, M 
Effectiveness E feedback strategies on 


collections of differing generality. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Information sto 
18, 1970, Section 
33P- 


KERCHNER, M. 
Selective negative feedback methods. 


and retrieval, ISR 


In 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Information storage and retrieval, ISR 18, 


1970, Section X. 
20p. 
BAKER, T. P. 
Variations on the query splitting technique 
with relevance feedback. 


In 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Information storage and retrieval, ISR 18, 
1970, Section VIII, 
25P. 


WALLER, GEORGE 
Organization and use of information in» 
offices—the way ahead? 
CHG Bulletin, vol.1, 10.3, April 1971, 
p-13-22. 


MICHAJLOV, A. I. 
Die Ausbildung von Informations—nut- 
zern in der UDSSR. 
ormatik, vol.18, NO.2, 1971, p.14-T5. 
raining of information users in Russia, 


WINDE, BERTRAM, and ZIEGLER, HEINZ 
Die Schulung von Leitungskraften als 
Informationsnutzer in der Deutschen 
Demokratischen Republik. 
kbe ormalik, vol.18, no.2, 1971, p.1o~13. 
ainin 


g of e in the use of 
information in the 


PARK, M, K, and others 
Education ın the use of modern informa- 
tion retrieval techniques. 
Journal of Chemical Do Ania, vol.r1, 
no.2, May 1971, p.100—102, 
User education at the Information Center 
at the University of Georgia. 


Communication and Knowledge 


SHEKHURIN, D. E. 
Strucktura informatsionnykh potrebnostei 
nauchno-issledovatelskogo instituta i sis- 
tema ikh udovietvoreniya. 
e 
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Nonehno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Set.1, 
No.5, 1971, p 5-10. 

Discusses the pattern of the information 
needs of an & D institute and the 
system for meeting them. 


SIMMONS, R. J. ; 
The communications of research findings. 
Administration (Nigeria), January 1971, 
207-16, 
tem on the agenda at a conference on 


“Trends in University Teaching and 
cee in Public Administration in 
ca’, 


CENTRE FOR THE STUDY OF INDUSTRIAL 
INNOVATION 
On the shelf: a survey of industrial R & D 
projects abandoned for non-technical 
reasons, London: the Centre, July 1971. 


470. 


JACKSON, B. B. 
Toward information centres. 
Special Labraries, vol. 62, no.5/6, May/June 
1971, p.238-41. 


BROWN, RON 
Telecommunications: the next 20 years. 
New Scientist, vol.51, 00.758, 1 July 1971, 
p.13~20. 
Possible future needs and developments in 
telecommunications. 


“WEISS, $. F. 
Content analysis in information retrieval. 
In 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Information storage and retrieval, ISR 18, 
1970, Section I. 
46p. 


GRESSER, KLAUS, aid SCHWUCHOW, WERNER 
Die Problematik der Finanzierung 6ffent- 
lich Geférderter Informations—und Doku- 
mentationseinrichtungen. 

Nachrichten fir Dokumentation, vol.22, no. 
3, June 1971, p.114-18. 

What role should government assume in 
the financing of Ubai and information 
service? 


KNEITSGHEL, FRANZ 
Internationales Symposium: theoretische 
Probleme der Information. 
Informatik, vol18, no.2, 1971, p.23. 
Theoretical problems of information. 


Information Processing Systems 

CORNELL, UNIVERSITY. Department of Com- 
puter Science Information storage and 
retrieval ISR 18: reports on analysis dic- 
tionary construction, user feedback, cluster- 
ing, and on-line retrieval. Project director: 
Gerard Salton. 
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Ithaca N.Y.: the Department, 1970. 
Var. pag. 


GILCHRIST, ALAN 
ica approach to information. 
IIG tin, vol., no.3, April 1971, p. 
4-12. 


NISTOR, ERICA 
Modele axiomatice in informarea docu- 
mentara. 
Probleme de Informare si Documeniare, vol.s, 
n0.5, May EAL TTAN 
Axiomatic models in documentation. 


BHATTACHARYYA, G. 

SPEEDS and SDI: a comparative study. 
Herald of Library Science, vol.1o, no.1, 
January 1971, p.33—40. 

Evaluation of SDI and SPEEDS— 
System for Pin-pointed, Exhaustive and 
Expeditions Dissemination of Subjects in 
relation to the five laws of library sctence. 


KOVALEV, YU. G. 
Metod zbiratel’no—gruppovogo infor- 
matsionnogo obsluzhivantya v sisteme 
vedomstva. 
Naucho-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Set.1, 
NO.§, 1971, P.l§—17. 
Method for organizing a group SDI in an 
organization. 


CHENEY, A. G. 
Information dissemination in a research 
establishment. 
Ths Information Scientist, vol.5, no.2, June 
1971, p. 66~76. . 
Methods for analysing the effectiveness of 
information dissemination are surveyed. 


WILLIAMSON, D., atid WILLIAMSON, R. : 
A prototype on-line document retrieval 
system, 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Information storage and retrieval, ISR 18, 
1970, Section XIV. 
40p. 


SALTON, G. 
The ‘generality’ effect and the retrieval 
evaluation for large collections. 

In 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Information storage and retrieval, ISR 18, 
1970, Section II. 
33p- 


NIEWENGLOWSKA, BÉATRICE 
Evolution des techniques documentaires 
aux Etats-Unis. Mythes et réalités. 
Documentaliste, vol.8, no.1, March 1971, 


p.3—13. 
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The development of information science 
in the United States, with chief methods 
in use, etc. 


TAPPER, C. 
Legal information retrieval in North 
America. 
Law Librarian, vol.2, no.1, April—July 
1971, p.8—-9,15. 


CROSSMAN, DAVID M. 
The remote access audio/video information 


system. 

Library Trends, vol.t9, 00.4, April 1971, 
p.437-46. 

Describes the use of the remote access 
information system in education. 


Din experienta mondială 
sistemele de informare 
actelor normative, 
Probleme de Informare sı Documentare, vol.5, 
no.4, April 1971, p.193—206. 

World experience in legal information 
systems, 


referitoare la 
in domeniul 


SEXI, M. 

-IR lecture series 6. Automatic information 
retrieval in chemical-pharmacy [industries]. 
(In Japanese). 

Kenkyu, vol.21, no.3, March 
1971, p.99-100. 


WERSIG, G. 
tation medizinischer Literatur. 
Medizinische Klinik, vol.66, no.21, 11 May 
307 DIE A ie ea 
ormation systems for medical literature. 


Language and Indexing 
HUTCHINS, W. J., and others 


ee ey ee th of 
the place o language ma in 


of an academic com- 
sree by W. J. Hutchins, L. J. Pargeter, 
and W. L. Saunders. Sheffield : Postgraduate 
School of Librarianship and Information 
Science, ie 

305p. (OSTI Report no.s090) 


BERGMARK, D. 
The effect of common words and synonyms 
on retrieval performance. 

In 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Information storage and retrieval, ISR 18, 
1970. Section V. 
44p. 


JOHNSON, D. B., and LAFUENTE, J. M. 
A controlled single pass classification 
algorithm with application to multilevel 
clustering. 


VOL. 23, NO. Q 


In 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Information storage and retrieval, ISR 18, 
1970, Section XII. 
37D. 


VICKERY, B. C. 
Structure and function in retrieval lan- 


iia of Documentation, vol.27, no.2, June 
1971, p.69-82. 


YAKOVLEV, B. E. 

Razrabotka IPYa dya sistemy mashinnogo 

o informatsii v golovnom NII. 
auchno-Teknicheskaya Informatsiya, Set.2, 

no.4, ee fers i i 

Developing an information language for a 

rhechacized retrieval system at a scientific 

research institute. 


SALTON, G. 
ts in automatic thesaurus con- 
i struction for information retrieval. 
n 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Information storage and retrieval, ISR 18, 
1970, Section VII. 
28p. 


BARINOVA, Z. B. and CHERNAYA, E. B. 
Algoritmicheskoe sostavlenie sliska klyu-* 
chevykh slov i slovoschetanii po referatam 
rzh ‘Fizika’. 

Nauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Set.2, 

no.5, I97I, p. 16-17. 

Algorithmic procedure for compiling a list 
of key-words from abstracts in the journal 

‘Fizike’. 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD INFORMATION SERVICE 
Alphabetical list of words used in indexing 
Food science and technology abstracts. 
The International Food Information Service 
is located at, and partly sponsored 
by, the Commonwealth Bureau of Dairy 
Science and Technology, one of the 
Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux. 
Reading: the Service, 1971. 

(ii) troop. 


HINO, SHUZI 
INIS, Thesaurus and correction routine 
for description file. 
(in Japanese). 
Dokumentesyon Kenkyu, vol.21, no.s5, May 
1971, P-145-I51. 


SALTON, G. 
Automatic indexing using bibliographic 
citations. ü 
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In 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Information storage and retrieval, ISR 18, 
1970. : 
20p. 


ONOMURA, H. 
A trial on making index of ‘Current 
Documentation Literature’, 
(in Japanese). 
Dokumentesyos Kenkyu, vol.z1, 00.4, April 
1971, P.127-35. 


MAIZELL, ROBERT E., and others 

Abstracting scientific and technical litera- 
ture: an introductory guide and text for 
scientists, abstractors and management, by 
Robert E. Maizell, Julian F. Smith a 
T. E. R. Singer. New York, London: 
Wiley-Interscience, 1971. 471 56530x. 

xvi, 297p; illus. 


HEINZEILL, RICHARD 
An American looks at LISA. 
International Liberary Review, vol.3, 00.3, 
June 1971, p.251-6. 


Classification and Cataloguing 


FUKAI, T 
Group discussion: The UDC and its 
mechanization, 
(In Japanese). 
Dokumentesyon Kenkyu, vol.21, no.3, March 
* 1971, p.go-3 


MATTHEWS, WINTON E, 
Dewey 18: A preview and report to the 
profession, 
Indian Librarian, vol.25, no.4, March 1971, 
p.181~7. 


NEELAMEGHAN, A. 
Taare depth classification version of 


Library Science with a Slant to Documentation, 
vol.8, no.1, March 1971, p.68—95. 

Design and methodology of the classifica- 
tion. 


WUSTER, EUGEN 
und Themaklassifikation: Unter- 
schiede in threm Wesen und in threr 
Anwendung 


Nachrichten fiir Dokumentation, vol.22, 10.3, 
ak 1971, p.g8—104. 
nag eae classification, subject classifica- 
in character and usage. 


MOYS CLASSIFICATION--FIRST SUPPLEMENT. 
Law Librarian, vol.2, no.1, April-July 
1971, p.1O-14. 

DAURANOV, R. B., and DANILOVA, L. N. 


Nekotoryne problemy issledovaniya pa- 
tentnykh klassifikatsti. 
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Nauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Ser.1, 
a 5, 197%, poa 
Some oe ems of patent classification 


res 


ANDERSON, DOROTHY 


International standards in cataloguing. 
International Library Review, vol.3, 10.3, 
June 1971, p.241~9. 


HENDERSON, KATHRYN LUTHER 
Serial cataloguing revisited—-a long search 
for a little theory and a lot of cooperation. 


In 


ALLEN, WALTER, C., ¢d, 
Serial publications in large libraries, 1971. 
p. 48-89. 


DOBROVITS, A. 
The future of original cataloguing and the 
Library of Congress. 
Australian Library Journal, vol.z0o, no.4, 
May 1971, p.17-19. 


OLDING, R. £ 
John Metcalfe and the subject catalogue. 
Australian Library Journal, vol.zo, no.4, 
May 1971, p.13—-16. 


URQUHART, D. J. 
catalogues. 
~ Reriew, vol.r, no.3, July 1971, p.80- 


abaa, and do libraries really need 
them; with reference to the NLL. 


MALTBY, A. 
Measurin catalogue utility. 
Journal of” Librarianship, vol.3, 00.3, July 
1971, p.180-9. 


THE MANAGEMENT approach. Filing and 
information. 


Business Systems, January 1971, p.14-16,19. 


Principles gov ective filing and 
information retrieval systems. 
Mechanization 


DOLBY, JAMES D. 


Progress i in documentation: programming 
in mechanized documentation. 


J of Documentation, vol27, 0.2, 
June 1971, p.x36-155. 


NEWMAN, WILLIAM L. and BUCHINSKY, EDWIN 


` Batry/title compression code access to 
machine readable bibliographic files. 
Journal of Library Axtomation, vol.4, no.2, 


oe eyes p72 (ore 


HEAPS, H. S. 
Criteria for optimum effectiveness of 
information retrieval systems. 
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Information and Control, vol.18, no.2, March 


6~6 
Epcrimene ie assess relevance and 


effectiveness of a computerized information 
retrieval system. 


GRANT, ROBERT S. 
Predicting the need for multiple copies of 
books 


Journal of Library Astomation, vol.4, no.2, 
June ENE A -71. 
University library’s computer based circu- 
lation system aids identification of books 
for multiple-copy purchase. 


RUBINSTEIN, RICHARD 1. and QAZI, ARLENE 
Alternatives to searching semantic surro- 
tes of chemical structures, 

ournal of Chemical Documentation, vol.11, 
no.2, May 1971, p. 110-16. 

Describes Toxitapes, a computer file of 
genetal, industrial and pharmaceutical 
toxicology. 


ROWLANDS, D. G. 
Exploitation of literature on tape. 
Ths Information Scientist, vol.5, no.2, June 
1971, p.51~65. 
xperience in the use of a number of com- 
mercially available magnetic tapes for a 
current awareness service. 


ah L. W, and SERGEANT, 
ar Hae and commodity information in 
g. London: Barbour Index, 1971. 
r7 


LEE, HWA-WEI 
Library mechanization at the Asian 
Institute of Technology. 
International Library hoa: vol.3, no.3, 
June 1971, p.257-70. 


RAO, PALADUGU V. and SZERENYI, B. JOSEPH 
Booth library on-line circulation system 
(BLOC). 

Journal of Library Axtomation, vol.4, no 2, 
June 1971, p.86—102. 

Relatively. small University library utilizing 
parent institutions IBM 360/50. 


BOISSET, MICHEL and BEYSSAC, ROLAND 
Une expérience de bibliothèque auto- 
matisée: GIBUS. 
Bulletin des Bibliothèques de France, vol.16, 
no.5, May 1971, p-259-78. 
up of libraries formed to participate in 
an automated library system. 


TANABE, H. 
A itional work automation of western 
odicals in the University of Tokyo 
Library 
os Tee apanese). 
kumentesyon Kenkyu, vol.21, no.3, March 
1971, p-75—83 


VOL. 23, NO. 9 


HAMMER, DONALD P. 
Serial publications in large libraries: 
machine applications. 

is 

ALLEN, WALTER C., ed. 
Serial publications ın large libraries, 1971, 
p.120-45. 


TAKEDA, I. 
Patent research and mechanization. 
(In Japanese). 
Dokumentesyon Kenkyx, vol.2z1, no.2, Feb- 
ruary 1971, p.5I-5. 


STAATSBIBLIOTHEK PREUSSISCHER KULTUR- 
BESITZ, 
Automatisierung der Ausleihverbuch 
Erfahrungen und P iven. BERLIN: 
Arbeitsstelle fur Bibliothekstechnik, 1971. 
8Ip. 


LAASCH, KLAUS 
Das Ausleihverbuchungssytem in der 
Universitatsbibliothek Technischen 
Universität Berlin: mit besonderer Beriick- 
von ee der Probleme der Umstellung 
ven m manuellen Verfahren. 


Sate PREUSSISCHER KULTUR- 
BESITZ 

Automatisierung der OT E EEI 
Erfahrungen und Perspektiven, 1971. 
p.25-34. ; 


VERGLEICH von computerisierten Ausleih- 
systemen in der Bundesrepublick Deutsch- 
land. 


In 
STAATSBIBLIOTHEK PREUSSISCHER KULTUR- 
BESITZ 

Automatisierung der Ausleihverbuchung: 


gen und Perspektiven, 1971. 
p.7o-81. 


BOSSMEYER, CHRISTINE 

Einsatz won Kleincomputern fur die 
i Auslethverbuchung. 

n 

STAATSBIBLIOTHEK PREUSSISCHER KULTUR- 
BESTIZ 

Automatisierung der Ausleihverbuchung: 


gen und Perspektiven, 1971. 
p.515. 
BRINKMANN, WERNER 
Der augenblickliche Stand des Aachener 
; Ausleihverbuchungsprojektes. 
n 


STAATSBIBLIOTHEK PREUSSISCHER KULTUR- 

BESITZ 

oe det Ausleihverbuchung: 
Erfahrungen und Perspektiven, 1971. 


p.46-8. i 


joo 
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SCHUBERT, JOHANN 
Ausleibverbuchung mit zentraler Verar- 
beitung der Daten. 

In 

STAATSBIBLIOTHEK PREUSSISCHER KULTUR- 

BESITZ 
Automatisierung der Ausleihverbuchung: 
Erfahrungen und Perspektiven, * 1971. 
p.36~44. 


KUHLING, OTTO 
Die Rolle der Benutzernummer in com- 
uterisierten Ausleihsystemen: mit An- 
lagen. 
In 
STAATSBIBLIOTHEK PREUSSISCHER KULTUR- 
BESITZ 
Automatisierung der Ausleihverbuchung: 


Erfahrungen und Perspektiven, 1971. 
p.54-8. 

HABERMANN, HEINZ 

Bericht zur Automatisierung an der 


Universitatsbibliothek der Freien Univer- 
sitat Berlin. 
In 
STAATSBIBLIOTHER PREUSSISCHER KULTUR- 
BESITZ 
Automatisierung der Ausleihverbuchung: 
Erfahrungen und Perspektiven, 1971. 
P 49753. 


BERICHT uber die discussionen am 2 
Januar 1971: Projekte der UB Munster, UB 
» KIEL ua. 
In 
STAATSBIBLIOTHEK PREUSSISCHER KULTUR- 
BESITZ 
Automatisierung der Ausleihverbuchung: 
Erfahrungen und Perspektiven, 1971. 
p.68-9. 


NEUBAUER, KARL WILHELM 
Korreferat Kleincomputereinsatz in der 
Ausleihe., 
In 
STAATSBIBLIOTHEK PREUSSISCHER KULTUR- 
BESITZ 
Automatisierung der Auslethverbuchung: 
Erfahrungen und Perspektiven, 1971. 
p.16—23. 
BELL, KARL HEINRICH 
Automatisierung der Ausleithverbuchung 


in Bibliotheken: Internationale Arbeits- 
beratung am ro. und 11. November 1970 10 
Berlin, 


Zentralblatt fur Bibihothekswesen, vol.85, no. 
6, June 1971, p.352-7. 
Automated loan procedures in libraries. 


Subject a 


B 
The Signet Thee Edinburgh. 
Law Librarian, vol.2, no.1, April—July 1971. 
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NEBELO, UEW 
Das derzeitige IWT in der zentralen 
Wirtschaftorganisation Wismut-Handel. 
Informatik, vol.18, 0.2, 1971, p.42~7. 
Describes the information system for 
science and technology at “‘Wismut-Handel’. 


HADDOCK, MARY 
Services for the Pest industry. 7. 
National Building 
agit vol 221, no aes 16th July 1971. 
p.71=3. 
Details of the Agency, which is an official 
advisory body for building. 


URATA, K. 
IR lecture series 5, Medlars and Excerpta 
Medica System. 
(In Japanese). 
Dokiwmentesyon Kenkyu, vol.21, 20.2, Feb- 
ruary 1971, p.5 7—67. 


YAMADA, N 
Information activities in business enter- 
prises. The case of the technical information 
department of Teijin Ltd. 
Cot bases 
meniesyon Kenkyu, vol.21, 00.3, March 
1971, p.84-9. 


OHGAI, A. and ASAGA, T. 
Information service system by EDP in 
Nippon Kayaku Company Limited. 
Ss apanese), 
oksmentesyon Kenkyu, vol.21, 00.2, Feb- 
ruary 1971, p.4I—jo. 


HOGENAUER, ALAN K, 
An aviation firm catalogs its special collec- 
tion. 
Special Libraries, vol. 62, 00.5/6, May/June 
1971, P-234-7. 


ZUNDE, P. 

Structural models of complex information 
sources. 

Information Storage & Refrisval, vol.7, 
no 1, June 1971, p.1-18. 

Various properties and applications of 
these structural models are described and 
analysed. 


METCALFE, JOHN 
British National Bibliography: old and 


new. 
Austialian Library Journal, vol.z0, 10.4, 
May 1971, p.30-33. 


SERKH, G. F, 
Periodicals of patent offices as a special 
kind of inventions bibliography. 
Inspel, vol.6, no.2, April 1971, p.43-9. 
Details of the o tion and activities 
of the patent bureau of the USSR. 


sor 
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BENNET, RICHARD 
Tracking down non-technical information 
in the construction industry. 
CUG Ballets, vol.1, no.4, July 1971, p.6—- 


I0. 


Reprography 
ragen auf d 
Zu einigen Expertenvort auf dem 3 
Internationalen ongress. 


Informatik, vol.18, 20.2, 1971, p.23-30. 
Notes on lectures on the srd international 
Microfilm-Congress in Frankfurt/Main. 


VEIT, FRITZ 
Mictoforms, microform equipment and 
microform use in the educational environ- 
ment. 
e Trends, vol.t9, no.4, April 1971, 


Ril fine kinds of microform, its ae a 
techniques, and use are 


THE YEAR in copying 
Business Equipment Digest, vol.11, 
july 1971, p.12~24, 
of electrostatic copiers launched 


no.7, 


since Spring 1970. 
Consult ebruary 
ting Engineer F 1971, P-57- 
Details of microfilm storage by consulting 
engineering firm. 


THOMAS, PETER 
Producing catalogue cards with a mag- 
netic tape typewriter. 
CHG Bulletin, vol.1, no.4, July 1971, p-11~ 
14, 
S used at the GLC Department of 


P and Transportation. 
LOVE, ERICA 
Commentary on: Magnetic typewriter 


Jaa catalog card production in college 
brary. [by D. L. Pieters] 
Special libraries, vol.62, 00.5/6, May/June 


+ Alga S 242-4. 
se ot MTST at Bowman Grey School of 
Medicine Library. 


Printing and Publishing 

DILLON, J. avd FLYNN, J. E 
Micromation: is it tolling the bell for 
commercial printing? Part 2. 
Printing Magazin, March 1971, p.44—46. 
Details of the effects on printing by 


pees of ae devices, including de- 
scription of the system. 


PETERSON, THEODORE 
The bright, bleak future of American 
magazines, 


In 

ALLEN, WALTER, C., ed. 
Serial publications in large libraries, 1971, 
p.I-Io. 


MARKUSOVA, V. A. 

O nekotorykh tendentsiyakh raspredeleniya 
i stareniya publikatsii v oblasti teoretiches- 
koi Seip htm! 

Naschno-Tekhmcheskaya Informatsiya, Ser.t, 
no.5, 1971, p.30-6. 

Trends in publication distribution and 
obsolescence in the field of theoretical 
electrochemistry. 


SEN GUPTA, I. N. 
Factors determining changes in ranking of 
scientific periodicals: a study in relation ss 
aaa journals during the post-w: 


eel Library Review, vol.3, n0.3, 
June 1971, p.271-85. 


KIM, CHIN 
Librarians and copyright legislation. 
American Libraries, vol.2, June 


Paaa 
orical background. 


Administration and Minigement. 


ROGERS, CHARLES 
Libraries, management and E EEN 
CHG Bulletin, vol.I, no.4, July 1971, 
p.I-5. . 


KUHN, WARREN B, 


In 

ALLEN, WALTER C., ed. 
Serial publications in large libraries, 1971. 
p-175-90. 


KAULA, PRITHVI N. 


Library buildings: planning and design. 
Delhi: Vikas Publications, 1971 


242p.; illus, plans 


1971, 


MODERNE bibliotheekbouw. 
Open, vol.3, 10.6, seen Sait p.387-92. 
attitudes to library buil dings. 


TAUFFNER, GILBERT E. 
Furniture and related facilities to accom 
modate multi-media activities in libraries. 
Library Trends, vol.1g, no.4, April 1971, 
P-493-507- 


LOWREY, ANNA MARY 

Staffing patterns and education for media 
center personnel: relevant or regressive. 
Labrary Trends, vol. 19, n0. 4, April 1971, 
p.508-19. 

Criterla for choosing library staff to deal 
with all the developments in library media 
technology, and their library edgcation. 
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ALLEN, WALTER, C., 64. 

Serial publications i in large libraries; papers 
resented at an Institute conducted by the 
niversity of Illinois Graduate School of 

Library Science, November 2-5, 1969. 

London: Clive Bingley, 1971. 

194p. (Allerton Park Institute no.16) 


WOODS, BILL M, 
Bibliographic control of serial publications. 
In 


ALLEN, WALTER, C., ed. 
Serial publications in large libraries, 1971. 
p.161-74. 


GELLATLY, PETER 
The serials perplex: acquiring serials in 
large libraries, 

In 


ALLEN, WALTER, C., ¢4. 
Serial publications in large libraries, 1971. 
p.29-47. 


LAZEROW, SAMUEL 
Serial records: a mechanism for control. 
In 


ALLEN, WALTER C., êd. 
Serial publications in large libraries, 1971. 
p.108-T9, 


KATZ, WILLIAM, A. 
Serials selection. 

In 

ALLEN, WALTER, C., êd, 
Serial publications in large libraries, 1971. 
p.t1-28. 


GILLIES, THOMAS D. 
Document serials, technical reports, and 
; the national bibliography. 
y 
ALLEN, WALTER C., ed, 
Serial publications n large libraries, 1971. 
p.146—60. 


CIRIA. INFORMATION LIAISON GROUP 
Films and other visual aids. London: 
CIRIA, April 1971. 901208 o6x. 
94P- 


IMMROTH, JOHN PHILLIP 
I’m a media freak; the use of new media 
in the teaching of library school courses. 
Library Journal, vol.96, no.11, 1 June 1971, 
p-193 5-6. 

HOLLY, JAMES F, and CARNAHAN, DAVID J. 


Trt a multi-media library : a case study. 
rends, vol.9, no.4, April 1971, 


nos 
ormation on creating such a library at 
Evergreen State College. 


NEW dimensions in educational technology 
for multimedia centers. 


Library Trends, vol.19, no.4, April 1971. 
Series of articles d with various 


aspects of designing, setting-up, staffing, 


etc. of multi-media centres. 


RAMEY, JAMES W, 


The human element: why nonprint 
ers turn gray. 
Drexel Labrary Quarter] , vol.7, no.2, 


April 1971, p.g1-106. 
Problems in audio-visual departments. 


IMAHORI, KIKUZI 
Patent Documentation lecture 1. 
Dinya Saen and patent information 


Japanese). 

(in Japanese) Kenkyu, vol.21, 00.5, 
May 1971, p.153~60., 

TAYAL, A. S$. 


Acquisition and updating of standards and 
specifications in enal libraries, 


Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.25, 10.4, 
July-August 1971, p.198-204. 

PETROS, JOHN G. 
Cooperative picture searching and col- 
lection development. 
Special Libraries, vol. 62, no.3/6, May/June 
1971, p.217-26, 


ORR, JAMES 
Library binding. 

In 

ALLEN, WALTER, C., êd. 
Serial publications in large libraries, 1971. 
p.90-4. 

HENDERSON, WILLIAM, T. 
Binding—a librarian’s view. 

In 

ALLEN, WALTER, C., ed. 
Serial publications in large libraries, 1971. 
P-95-107. 


Library Systems 

FRANCIS, SIMON, ¢d@. 
Libraries in the USSR, translated from the 
Russian. London: Bingley, 1971. 85157 
106 9. 
182p. 


BACHALDIN, B, N. 
The library network of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. 

In 


FRANCIS, SIMON 
Libraries in the USSR, 1971. 
p-70-101, 


KARATYGINA, T. F. 
ee libraries in the USSR. 


FRANCIS, SIMON 
Libraries in the USSR, 1971. 
p.g 1-69. 
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MUKHERJEE, MUKUL KUMAR 
Documentation services in research insti- 
tutes. 
Indian Librarian, vol.25, 00.4, March 1971, 
.201-~4. 
etails of information dissemination activi- 
ties in Indian research establishments. 


SIEMERS, GUNTER 
Zentrale Erfassung von Zeitechriftenarti- 


keln. 
Mittet. dsr Bibliothek und der Dokumen- 
tations—Laitstelle des Instituts fir Asen- 


Fer Hamburg, no.14, March 1971, p.-A7a-— 
8a 
Central indexing for periodical articles. 


MEANEY, JOHN W, 


The future mixed media library networks. 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.7, no.2, 
April 1971, p.153-9. 
Professional Activity 
D WERNER 
ormationswissenschaft: Bibliotheks- 


wissenschaft: Informations——-und Doku- 
mentationswissenschaft, 
Zentralblatt fier Bibliothekswesen, 
no.6, June 1971, p.336-47. 
Discusses Keli litz’s definitions of infor- 
mation/library science and information/ 
documentation. 


vol.85, 


ASHEIM, LESTER 
I’m glad you asked that. 
American Libraries, vol.2, no.6, June 1971, 
p; 597-9. 
rofessional and non-professional library 
education and training. 


VOL. 23, NO. 9 


LEWIS, DAVID T. 
In-service training: a new dimension. 
New Library World, vol.73, 10.853, July 
1971, p.20-1. 
Details of the different methods of in- 
service training with suggestions for new 


programmes. 


GWINUP, THOMAS 
The reference course: theory, method and 
motivation. 
Journal of Education for Librarianship, vol.11, 
no.3, Winter 1971, p. 231-42. 


ANDERSON, A. J. 
The introductory course. a new approach. 
Journal of Education for Librarianship, vol.11, 
no.3, Winter 1971, p.261-9. 


HASSENFORDER, JEAN and LEFORT, GENEVIÈVE 
Réflexions pedagogiques sur un enseigne- 
ment de la documentation destiné à des 
étudiants. 

Dossumentaltste, vol.8, no.1, March 1971, 
$17. 

Betails of the course on documentation 

for students at Nanterre University, Paris. 


ZACHERT, MARTHA JANE K, 
The library administration course: simu- 
lation as a technique. 
Journal of Education for Librarianship, vol.11, 
no.3, Winter 1971, p.243-§0. 


* 


"John Metcal 
John etcalfe and The Library Association 
of Australia. 
Australian Library Journal, vol.20, 10.4, 


May 1971, p.§—13. 
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MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Acceptance of advertisements for publication in 
Proceedin 


ge does not imply Aslib poi Pro 
endorsement of the goods or services 


Members’ advertisernent rates: first 15 words 
(minimum), sop; 3p for each additional word. 
top if box number ed. (No agency dis- 
count.) A separate section of these columns is 
available to non-members at £3 per s.c.l. 


MEDICAL AND HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS. S. M. Bon- 
nekamp, Fit, Member of the Translators’ 
d Science & Lit.), 47 Firs Close, 
Hill, London Nro. T AAs 3962 
during office hours. After office hours an 
automatic telephone answering machine will 


record messages. 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
TRANSLATIONS from Russian and Ger- 


man into . G. L. Cairns, MA, 92 South- 
wood Lane, London N6. Tel. 01-340 8990. 
TECHNICAL SWEDISH, DANISH, 


NORWEGIAN translated by J. T. Crad- 
dock, B com, Fim, Ekard, Ray Park Avenue, 
denhead, Berks. Maidenhead 24931. 


JAPANESE/ENGLISH, RUSSIAN/ 
- ENGLISH translations. Chemistry, medicine, 
biology, zoology. D. A. Fraser, BA, MIL, 22 
Gresley Road, London Nig 3JZ. Tel: 
or-272 5664. 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, ARS, DIC, C.ENG, 
MM, FIL. Member of Translators’ Guild, 
Romanian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. RENown 1912. 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS FROM 
RUSSIAN, 
ges into 
enn, BSC, 
‘Glenside’, Lower Leigh Rd., Pontn ydd, 
Pontypool, Mon. Tel. ‘Pontypoo 3689 
(after 6 p.m.). 
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MEDICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, BIO- 
LOGICAL translations from French, Roman- 
ian and Po ese into English and from 
English into French and Romanian. Dr. J. 
Jacobson, 94 Temple Fortune Lane, NW1r. 
OI-455 L010. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Russian, German and Polish into Haglish. 
B. Klipstein, a sc{Hons), 1 Glenview Grove, 
Shipley, Yorkshire. Tel. Shipley 58215. 

TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
eras = into English. R. A. Scutt, Ba, 48 

Avenu es Wimbledon, London 
SWao. Tel. WIMbledon 171% (O1-946 1713). 
TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
lations into/from lish, German, Dutch 
and French. A. M Speller, FIL, NGV, 
6 Lakeside, West Ealing, London W13 8HN. 
Tel. o1-998 1045. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS in all west 
European languages. Electronics and other 
special fields. Camera copy, printing. Peter 
Suchodolski, Fm (ENG), 7o Greenfield 
Gardens, London NWa2. Tel. O1-458 2239. 


AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, camera copy or printed. 
E. W. Sykes, FIL, g? West Close, Wembley, 
Middlesex, HAg 9PJ. Tel. 01-904 4273. 

For sale 

FUEL ABSTRACTS AND CURRENT 


TITLES. A monthly survey of about 800 
articles of world-wide origin on all fuel 
their sources, processing, by-products an 


wastes (including pollution Aae £21 p.a. 
(US $51) including indexes 

Apply: The Editor, Institute of Fuel, 
Devonshire Street, London WIN 2AU. 





THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


requires 


SCIENGE 
LIBRARIAN 





as HEAD of SCIENCE LIBRARY 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL requires SCIENCE LIBRARIAN as HEAD of 
SCIENCE LIBRARY, London Headquarters. Candidates should be science 
graduates with a qualification in Library/Information Science and at least 3 years 
experience in a Science or Information Library. FLA or Master’s Degree in In- 
formation Science or Communications Studies desirable. 

Salary scale £2950 to £3575. Non-contributory superannuation scheme with 


transfer arrangements. 


Write quoting E/1 to Staff Recruitment Department, The British Council, 65 
Davies Street, London WIY 2AA for further particulars and application form 


to be submitted by 8 October. 


THE BRITISH 
COUNCIL requires 


ASSISTANT 


for SCIENCE LIBRARY, 
LONDON 


Candidates must have passed Part I 
of Library Association Professional! 
Examination or have equivalent 
qualification, and must have library 
experience. A science degree and 
experience in science librarianship 
desirable. Salary scale £1190 at age 
` to £1525 at 25, rising to £2175. 
on-contributory superannuation 
scheme with transfer arrangements 
Write quoting G/1 to Staff Re- 
cruitment it, The British 
Council, 65, Davies Street, London 
WIY 2AA, for further particulars and 
ap waren form to be submitted by 
Oo L] 








LIBRARY FURNITURE 
m j - —. 





No. 127. PERIODICAL DISPLAY AND 
STORAGE RACK 6 ft. high by 4 ft. wide 
having lift-up shelves with storage space 
behind. 

Lib 
E lE E aT 


B. Serota Ltd. 


Contractors to H.M., Government and Muncipal 


Authorities, 
Acme Works, I Rendlesham Road, Clapton, London, 
ES BPS Tel. 01-985 1736/1787 
© 


You should be in films. 
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There’s one thing wrong 
with libraries. 

Books. 

Beautiful as they are, they 
take up far too much space and 
they cost far too much money. 

So NCR have done 

something about it. 

They have put thousands 
of reference works, history 
books and English and 
foreign literature, many of 
them rare and not readily 
available, on to film. 

_Not the kind of film 
you're used to seeing. 
It’s called PCML an NCR 
‘invention. 
It’s a method of reducing 
the size of books—by 22,500 times. 
One four by six inch transparency 
can carry seven to ten complete 
volumes. 
When you want to read one 
the transparency is just slipped 
into the viewer. 
It couldn’t be simpler. MENN a 
It’s not expensive. ——_— . 
If you bought our complete | To The Manager, SPA Department, | 


library you could store itin the| The National Register Company Ltd. 
comer of a spare drawer. And | 206-216 Marylebone Road, London, NW1 6LY. 


because there is no indexin | TETONA 110. 





or cataloguing to do, it wont Tires a sje | 
cost youa penny toputthe | Name 
books into use. | 


Address 
| ASP i | 


PEGET |_—_____* 





New, Comprehensive Source of Information 
for Conference Proceedings 


in the Social Sciences and Humanities 


DIRECTORY OF PUBLISHED PROCEEDINGS, SERIES SSH, SOCIAL 
SCIENCES/HUMANITIES, 4-YEAR CUMULATED VOLUME, 1968/71, will be 
published early in 1972 by the InterDok Corp. Including approximately 3,000 con- 
ference proceedings citations, it is by far the most complete and comprehensive source 
of information for published proceedings, specializing exclusively in all phases of the 
social sciences and humanities ... education, economics, business administration, 
* law, management, religion, psychology, social welfare and other areas of research in 
the social sciences. 


The Directory of Published Proceedings Series SSH is also published quarterly by 
InterDok at a subscription rate of $60.00. Included in the fourth quarterly issue of 
each volume are complete annual indices. 


The Series SSH 4-Year Cumulated Volume will be priced at a pre-publication rate 


. (through Dec. 31, 1971) of $60.00 to current quarterly subscribers; $75.00 on a non- 


subscription basis. On January i, 1972 the subscription rate will be $75.00; $95.00 
. on a non-subscription basis. 


The Directory of Published Proceedings 
INTERDOK CORP. @ P.O. Box 326, Harrison, N.Y. 10528 


STEAM LOCOMOTIVE 
DEVELOPMENT 


1923—1962 
by KEVIN P. JONES 


A vast literature exists on steam loco- 
motives and much of this is buried tn 
periodicals. This guide sets out to track 
these sources down and make them 
accessible to the general reader and the 
researcher. 


Each rallway and all major personalities 
recelve individual treatment. 


£2.25 (£1.90 to L.A. members) 


Published by THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





A Gothard Group Company 





PRACTICAL 
INFORMATION 
RETRIEVAL 


TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC MEDICAL 


SHERWIN NEAL & ASSOCIATES have recently completed the 
following BIBLIOGRAPHIES for general sale at £5.65. ..$13.64 


COMMUNICATION IN MANAGEMENT 

COST ENGINEERING — PROCESS INDUSTRIES 1970/71 _ 
FIRE PROTECTION IN INDUSTRY 

INDUSTRIAL LOSS CONTROL 


LABOUR RELATIONS ON LARGE INDUSTRIAL 
CONSTRUCTION SITES 


NOISE IN INDUSTRY (Standards, Criteria and Control) 
RADIATION FOR INDUSTRIAL AND -CHEMICAL PROCESSES 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


SHERWIN NEAL AND ASSOCIATES compile subject 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES in response to your specific requirements. Our 
work is strictly CONFIDENTIAL. We employ only the experts in 
your field of interest and our charges. are realistic 


Please address your enquiries and orders to:- 


SHERWIN NEAL & ASSOCIATES LTD. 
Gothard House Henley Oxon RG9 1A) England 


British Technology Index 


FOR 


TRACING RECENT—HIGHLY SPECIFIC SUBJECT 
INFORMATION IN THE FIELD OF ENGINEERING 
AND MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY 


KEEPING TRACK OF DEVELOPMENTS IN 
MARGINAL SUBJECTS 


KEEPING ON CALL WHAT YOU HAVE READ IN A 
TECHNICAL JOURNAL ARTICLE 
SOMETIME—SOMEWHERE 


B.T.I. subject Indexes the major articles, papers, reports In British tech- 
nical periodical publications. Concept Indexing, computer processed to 
provide multiple points of access and fast publication. 


Monthly Parts and Annual Volume £22.50 
Annual Volume Alone £15 


Magnetic tape: Details on request 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


7 Ridgmount St. Store St. London, W.C.1 
(Phone: 01-636 7543) 


A SELECTION OF LATEST BOOKS NOW PUBLISHED 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Nuclear Sclence 


{2TH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON HIGH-ENERGY PHYSICS, DUBNA, 1964 
Ya.A. Smorodinskii. SBN 7065 0650 2 1666 Pages £18.80 hard cover 


HANDBOOK OF NUCLEAR DATA FOR NEUTRON ACTIVATION ANALYSIS 


A.I. Aliev. SBN 7065 1019 4 174 Pages £6.30 hard cover 
CHERENKOV RADIATION IN HIGH-ENERGY PHYSICS, VOLS I and 1 

V.P. Zrelov. SBN 7065 1028 3 550 Pages £10.50 hard cover 
Thermophysics 


HEAVY WATER: THERMOPHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
Ya.Z. Kazavchinskii. SBN 7065 1065 8 265 Pages £6.30 hard cover 


THERMOPHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF AIR AND AIR COMPONENTS 
A.A. Vasserman SBN 7065 1060 7 422 Pages £9.20 hard cover 


THERMODYNAMIC AND THERMOPHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF HELIUM 
N.V Tsederberg SBN 7065 1048 8 264 Pages £7.10 hard cover 


Air Pollution 


THE ASPIRATION METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION OF ATMOSPHERIC-ION SPECTRA 
LF. Tammet. SBN 7065 0685 5 200 Pages £6.30 hard cover 


THE GAMMA EMISSION OF RADIOACTIVE FALLO 
Yu.A. Izrael and E.D. sd SBN 7065 0737 1 154 Pages £3.80 hard cover 


HIGHLY DISPERSED AEROSO 
N.A. Fuchs and A.G. Sutugin SBN 7065 0760 6 108 Pages £4.20 hard cover 


Meteorology 


PROBLEMS OF SATELLITE METEOROLOGY 
LP. Vetlov and G.I. Morsko1 SBN 7065 0738 X 108 Pages £3.80 hard cover 


INTERPRETATION OF OBSERVATION DATA FROM METEOROLOGICAL SATELLITES 
K.Ya. Kondrat’ev SBN 7065 0657 ee 376 Pages £5.50 hard cover 


RADAR MEASUREMENT OF PRECIPITATION 
A.M. Borovikov SBN 7065 1008 o 116 Pages £3.40 hard cover 


METEOROLOGY: A HISTORICAL SURVEY 
A.Kh. Khrgian SBN 7065 1068 2 393 Pages £10.00 hard cover 


Metallurgy 


RARE METALS 
O.A. Songina SBN 7065 1029 1 565 Pages £9.20 hard cover 


THE METALLURGY OF PLUTONIUM 
A.N. Vol’skii and Y.M. Sterlin SBN 7065 1012 7 286 Pages £5.90 hard cover 


DIFFUSION PROCESSES IN 

V.N. Svechnikov SBN 70 7065 1016 X 151 Pages £5.90 hard cover 
Chemistry 

TECHNOLOGY OF INORGANIC COMPOUNDS: CHEMICAL ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK 

B.D. Mel'nik and E.B. Mel’nikov SBN 7065 10046 252 Pages £5.50 hard cover 
HANDBOOK OF MOLECULAR CONSTANTS OF INORGANIC COMPOUNDS 

K.S. Krasnov SBN 7065 0620 0 282 Pages £6.30 hard cover 


POLYMERIZATION AT ADVANCED DEGREES OF CONVERSION 
G.P. Gladyshev and K.M. Gibov SBN 7065 1003 8 128 Pages £5.50 hard cover 





Distributed by i 
KETER PUBLISHERS LTD 
15, Provost Rd., London NW3. Tel. 01-722 7658. 


t 
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OSG 


A Gothard Group Company 


Phenomena 
in Ionized 
Gases 


held in September 1971 


Volume 1. Contributed Papers. £72.00. $28.96. 
(Publication: 1.9.71) 


Volume 2. Invited Papers. £72.00. $28.96. 
(Publication: 1.12.71) 


distributed by 


Richard S. Gothard & Company Ltd. 
(International Technical Booksellers) 
GOTHARD HOUSE 
HENLEY - OXON, RG91AJ - ENGLAND 
Telephone: 049 12 3602 


will these abstract journals 


CHANNEL 
Abstracts of the 
world literature on 
civil engineering 
hydraulics. 
Published monthly 
Over 1/700 abstracts 
per annum. 


FLUID SEALING 
ABSTRACTS 
Abstracts of the 
world literature on 
static seals 
dynamic seals and 
a: materials 


FLUIDICS FEEDBACK 
Abstracts of the 
world literature on 
fluidics research, 
developments and 
products. Monthly. 
Over 900 abstracts 
per annum. 
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FLUID POWER ABSTRACTS 
Abstracts of the 

world literature on 

oil hydraulics and 

pneumatics. 

Over 1600 abstracts 

per annum. Monthly 


4 wet 


7 wien nr E pah 


AD ‘hs bso 


TRIBOS 

TRIBOLOGY ABSTRACTS 
Abstracts of the 

world literature on Iribas 
bearıngs, friction, = 
lubrication and wear. , 

Monthly. Over 1200 
abstracts per annum. 
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INDUSTRIAL AERODYNAMICS 
ABSTRACTS 

Abstracts of the 

world literature on ga KE. 
non aeronautica! 

mdustnal 

aerodynamics. 

Published bi-monthly 

Over 500 abstracts 

per annum. 





write to us and find out! 


THE FLUIDS ENGINEERING INFORMATION CENTRE 
BRITISH HYDROMECHANICS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
CRANFIELD BEDFORD ENGLAND 


e eas 


Chivers-Penguin 

Library Editions i 
Write for lists of this important series of Library Editions, available 
strongly bound in cloth with distinctive jacket. 


At only 28p sera E OE EE E E E 
economisal purchase for your Library. 


As‘ reprint agents for THE LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES 
BRANCH OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, we can offer the same 
economy in purchase with our Portway and Portway Junior Reprints. 


Send for full lists and details 
CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD., 


Reprint Publishers, Bookbinders and Booksellers 
Portway, Bath. 
(Telephone BATH 23201—3 lines) 


First for carpets 
Dodson N 
Bull 


*30DISCOUNT 
BRANDED CARPETS 


Axm r @ Oriestal © 
fae All ‘Al aakes shan ot °? ful KO Jerted 
@ NO IMPERFECT GOODS SOLD 
@ Free piia in U.K. @ Expert fitting sorvice 
available most areas. 


introduction to 
carpet showrooms In most main cities. Free brochure 


en request to Dept. ALB 
” "DOBSON B BOLL OARPET 00. LTD 


George St LSI IDW Tel:41451. MANCHEST 
55-61, Lever St, Mi IDE. Tel: (061) 236 3687 
NEWCASTLE upon- TYNE: Prigrim 
NEI 6SG. Ted: 20321 21428. CLIFF-on-S EA: 
495, London Rd., 9LG. Tel: Southend 46549. 
Open: peor he Sat.9-00- 12.00 





Technical 


Scientific 


Medical 


General 


A Gothard Group Company 





Journal 
Subscriptions 
Service 


INTERNATIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS LIMITED 
GOTHARD HOUSE 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES 

OXON. RG9 1AJ. ENGLAND 


Tel; 049 12 3602 


© 1971 
Aslib and contributors 


Aslib Proceedings: incorporating Aslib Information is published 

monthly and supplied free to members of Aslib. Subscription 

rates are £10 annually to non-members, or £2.50 to members of 

Aslib requiring additional copies. Single copies may be obtained 
price £1, or 25p to members of Aslib. 


Further information about Aslib’s services, activities, and 

membership rates will be supplied on application to the Director, 

Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SWI. 01-235 5050. 
Telex 23667; answer-back, Aslib London 


Published in England by Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SWI. 
Printed by Alden & Mowbray Ltd at the Alden Press, Oxford 
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Proceedings 


incorporating Aslib Information 





SYMPOSIUM ON PROBLEMS OF USING EXTERNAL 
INFORMATION SERVICES, JUNE 1971 


Chairman’s Introduction F. W. MATTHEWS 9315 
` SDI: some economic and organizational 
aspects H. F. DAMMERS 517 
Problems of using external services for 
retrospective search F. ROBINSON 523 
Problems of the individual user P. LEGGATE 527 
INSPEC D. H. BARLOW 533 
External information services and the small 
user W. E. BATTEN 536 
Attitudes in promoting and using external 
SDI services A. E. CAWKELL 9541 
The International Food Information Service J. NEWTON 544 
A review of the main problems l B. C. VICKERY 548 


ASLIB - 3 BELGRAVE SQUARE - LONDON SWI 


Aslib Proc. vol. 23 no. 10 pp. 507-561 London, October 1971 





Claude 





GillBooks 


a five star 


service to 
management 


J Management and 
Training Centre 

A unique centre displaying over 
70,000 tities on all aspects of 
management. Managars will find 
its comprehensive coverage meets 
all their needs. 


* Mail Order 


Supply 

An efficient mall order saction 
supplying books by post to 
customers throughout the world. 
Expert staff quickly trace current 
or out-of-print works, whatever 
the source, 


* Worldwide 
Journal Subscriptions 


You can place a subscription with 
Claude Gill Subscriptions Ltd for 
any journal, In any language, 
published anywhere in the world. 
Free renewal reminder service 
avoids interruption of supply. 


H.M.S.O. * 


Publications 

Government reports, bulletins and 
other publications available direct 
to visitors or mail order customers 
from a government publications 
department located within the 
Claude Gill showrooms. 


‘New Books’ xer 
Bulletins 


Regular customers recsive 

the monthly Claude Gill 
‘Management Newsletter’ 

or Science Bulletin’. 

Listing and describing the most 
Important new books and 
journals as they appear, 

these bulletins enable 
customers to keep up-to- 

date with latest developments. 
Simply write to us if you would 
like to recerve these bulletins for 
a 3 month trial penod. 


Claude Gill Books 





Management & Training Centre, 481 Oxford St., London W1R 2AQ 
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ASLIB CALENDAR 1971 


Co-ordinate Indexing Group meeting. Aslib. 3.30 p.m. 

Audio Visual Group one-day Workshop: ‘Sound recording’. 
Aslib. 

Chemical Group evening meeting: “Why toxicity testing ?’, by 
B. J. Simpson (Shell Research Ltd). Aslib. 5.30 p.m. 

Economic and Business Information Group visit to British Insti- 
tute of Management, Parker St, WC2. 2.30 p.m. 

Aslib one-day Seminar: ‘Analysis and design of systems with a 
consideration of the computer’s role’. Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen St, WC2. 

Technical Translation Group meeting: ‘Quality in the numerate 
society, by J. T. Craddock. Aslib. 4 p.m. Annual sherry party, 
5.30 p.m. 

Aslib evening meeting: “The administration of diffuse collections’, 
by W. Ashworth (Polytechnic of Central London). Royal Institution 
of Naval Architects, 10 Upper Belgrave Street, London SW1. 
5 for 5.30 p.m. 

Chemical Group visit to Smith Kline & French Laboratories, 
Welwyn Garden City. 


Engineering Group evening meeting. Speaker: Mrs Rena Knight 
(CIRIA). Aslib. 

Economic and Business Information Group visit to DTI, Victoria 
St, SW1. 

Social Sciences Group evening meeting: “The SSRC project’, by 
J. E. Pemberton (Warwick University). Aslib. 5 p.m. 

Aslib Christmas Party. Aslib. 5.30 p.m. 

Scottish Branch Christmas Party and meeting. Speaker: Professor 
W. E. Tyler. 
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OSTI Grants to Aslib 1972-74 

The Government has offered further grants in support of Aslib’s research 
programme and services for the three years 1972—74 inclusive. The current 
offer shows welcome increases over the grants paid during 1969-71 but, in 
accordance with Government policy, on condition that the contributions of 
member organizations are similarly increased. The terms of the offer are now 
being considered by the Council of Aslib, and the details will be published 
for the information of members in due course. 


The administration of diffuse collections 

At an Aslib evening meeting to be held on 24th November at the Royal 
Institution of Naval Architects, Mr Wilfred Ashworth, Chief Librarian of the 
Polytechnic of Central London, will speak on “The administration of diffuse 
collections’. 

Many library systems have to operate a number of branches or service points 
at geographically-separated places. The implications of this are considered 
firstly from the management aspect and then from the points of view of costs, 
staffing, duplication of stock, general efficiency, and, especially, the quality 
of service given to users. As little information is available on the problem, in 
spite of its widespread occurrence, suggestions are made for further study. It 
appears likely that in future, as a result of industrial mergers, grouping of 
academic libraries and local government reorganization, the SREE will be 
towards larger units with aggravation of the situation. 

Chairman of the meeting will be Mr G. A. Barnes, did Vihmtaavof the 
Procurement Executive of the Ministry of Defence. “The meeting begins at 


5.30 p.m. (tea § p.m.), 


Engineering Group Conference 
The Aslib Engineering Group’s Conference will be held next year from 25th 


to 27th February at the Industrial Staff Training College, Dunchurch, Rugby. 
The subject of the conference is one which is very much to the fore these days: 
‘Costing information and library services’. Speakers will be C. D. Overton, 
B. C. Vickery, J. Cook, R. Sturt, Dr A. Kabi and Professor W. Saunders. 

Examples of costing techniques, teaching costing to future librarians, 
effects of costing on libraries, and the use of external information services, 
will form the first day of the conference. The second day will consist of a teach- 
in based on the previous day’s papers, led by Professor Saunders of Sheffield 
University. 

The Group’s AGM will be held during the conference and elections carried 
out for the Committee for the year beginning 1st April 1971. Nominations, 
with names of proposer and seconder, should be sent to The Group’s Chairman, 
Mr B. R. Styles, The Library, Department of the Environment (Housing and 
Construction), Lambeth Bridge House, London $E1. 

Considering the topicality of the conference theme, it is hoped that there 
will be a good attendance. The Industrial Staff Training College offers excellent 
facilities and the speakers promise instructive and interesting papers. 
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NATO Advanced Study Institute: On-line mechanized information 
storage and retrieval systems 

The Scientific Affairs Division of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization has 
made a grant in support of an Advanced Study Institute to be held in Lyngby 
at the Technical University of Denmark from 24th July to 4th August 1972. 
The subject will be on-line mechanized information storage and retrieval 
systems. Apart from the lecturers, there will be a maximum of fifty-five students; 
travel grants and fellowships may be made available to those attending. 

The Director of the Institute will be Cyril Cleverdon, Cranfield Institute of 
Technology, Cranfield, Bedford, from whom further particulars can be obtained. 


‘UDC and other indexing languages’: FID Symposium 

Over 120 delegates attended the Symposium on ‘UDC and other indexing 
languages’ organized by the FID and held in Herceg Novi, Yugoslavia, from 
28th June to 1st July. Eighteen papers were presented in the five sessions, 
which covered: Classification improvements; UDC versus other indexing 
languages; Link and switch role; Descriptor and indexing languages; and 
UDC/thesaurus concordance and combination. In the final session a six- 
member panel discussed their views on the Symposium as a whole; this was 
followed by a general discussion and a final summing-up by the chairman, Mr 
G. A. Lloyd. 

Tt is hoped that the Symposium proceedings will be published by the end of 
this year. The publishers will be the Symposium organizers: Jugoslovenski 
Centar za Tehniéku i Nauénu Documentaciju (Slobodana Penezicé-Kreuna ul. 
br. 29-31, P.O. Box 724, Belgrade). 


ANBAR Management Services: 11th volume 

ANBAR Publications have announced that the 11th volume of Management 
Services Abstracts will in future consist of four abstracting journals: Top Manage- 
ment Abstracts; Personnel+ Training Abstracts; Marketing and Distribution 
Abstracts; and Accounting+ Data Processing Abstracts. Three of these journals 
are new; the fourth, Accounting+ Data Processing Abstracts, is already estab- 
lished, being published in association with the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants in England and Wales. 

Each abstracting journal will have its own index, but overall unity will be 
maintained by the publication of one annual index covering all four journals. 
Management Services Bibliography will also continue to be issued. Tear sheet 
library and Telex references retrieval facilities will also continue to operate. 

Further details are available from Anbar Publications, P.O. Box 23, Wembley 
HAg 8D]. 


Conference on Microfilm 

A two-day conference/exhibition called ‘Microfilm methods up-dated’ will 
be held at the Bloomsbury,Centre Hotel, London WCr on 4th/sth November. 
The following subjects will be discussed: Micropublishing; Microfacsimile; 
Microfilm storage and retrieval; Computer INPUT microfilm; Computer 
originated microfilm applications; and COM Graphics. Accompanying the 
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conference will be an exhibition of equipment which will include both new 
products and new versions of existing items in this field. The conference fee 
is £20. Further details are available from Training and Business Ltd, P.O. 
Box 30, Harrow HA2 oNP. 


Pumps and other fluids machinery Abstracts 

The Fluids Engineering Information Centre of the British Hydromechanics 
Research Association is extending its services to include a bi-monthly publi- 
cation, Pumps and other fluids machinery Abstracts. 

The aim of this publication is to keep all users and manufacturers of pumps 
and similar fluids handling equipment informed, with the minimum of delay, 
of the latest advances in the design, development, manufacture, operation and 
performance of industrial pumps and similar fluids handling machines, 

Over 450 scientific and technical periodicals, in addition to research reports, 
conference papers, books, and British Patent Specifications are scanned in: the 
compilation of Pumps Abstracts. 

Further details and a specimen copy may be obtained from: Publications 
Sales, BHRA Fluid Engineering, Cranfield, Bedford. 


BSI: new standards 
Standard book numbering 

In 1967 the Standard Book Numbering Agency introduced a standard 
system for book identification numbers. Since then the scheme has been adopted 
internationally and BS 4762 Book numbering, recently published by the BSI, is 
based on a draft prepared by the International Organization for Standardization 
(ISO). The new standard describes how an international standard book number 
is constructed, and in an appendix to the standard there is an account of what 
the functions of an international standard book numbering agency will be. 


Presentation of translations 

Also based on a proposal by the ISO is BS 4755 Presentation of translations. 
This standard lists essential information which should be given on the title 
leaves about the original as well as the translation, and optional information 
which may be useful in certain cases. It makes recommendations for this 
arrangement of headings, tables and illustrations and for ways of dealing with 
particular features of the original text. The standard is not designed to deal with 
matters of translation technique, though some aspects of presentation depend 
in part upon this—for example the occurrence of translators’ notes. 


Bibliographic details on printed music 

Of interest to music librarians and bibliographers will be BS 4754 Presentation 
of bibliographical information in printed music, which gives guidance to editors and 
publishers on the kind of bibliographical and related information that should be 
provided in printed music. The standard defines terms for describing the type of 
publication, lists essential information which should be given in all printed 
music and additional information which should be given where possible, and 
makes recommendations for the presentation of such information. 
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All three standards are available from the BSI Sales Branch, ror Pentonville 
Road, London Nr 9ND. 


People and Places 

MR J. R. DAVIES has recently taken up the post of Advisory Industry Rep- 
resentative/Information Retrieval at the IBM Scientific and Cross Industry 
Centre, Weesperplein 4, PO Box 9999, Amsterdam. Mr Davies will be well 
known to many members as former Manager of the Communications Depart- 
ment at IBM’s UK laboratories at Hursley Park, and through his assistance in a 
number of Aslib activities in recent years. In a letter to the Director of Aslib, 
Mr Davies extends his thanks to the many members of Aslib with whom he has 
come into contact for their friendliness and co-operation during this time. 


Professor J. D. Bernal, F.R.S. 

Members will have heard with deep regret of the death, at the age of 70, 
of Professor John Desmond Bernal, F.R.S., a good friend of Aslib for over 
twenty years and the Government nominee on the Aslib Council in the 1950s, 
and again in the late 1960s. Bernal, who was appointed Professor of Physics 
at Birkbeck College and elected a Fellow of the Royal Society both in 1937, 
took an active part in the Royal Society’s conference on scientific information 
in 1948 and was, until restricted by ill-health in the last three or four years of 
his life, one of the small number of eminent scientists in the UK to involve 
themselves whole-heartedly in the problems of efficient scientific communication 
systems. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


ABOUT PATENTS: patents as a source of technical information. Prepared by the 
Patent Office of the Department of Trade and Industry and the Central 
Office of Information. London: Patent Office, 1971. 21 pp. Free. 


This introduction to the work of the Patent Office states that in its specifi- 
cations describing patented inventions, the Patent Office has the most compre- 
hensive indexed bulk source of technical information in the -country and 
points out that this information is readily available to the public. This booklet 
gives a brief description of a patent and then continues to describe how one 
searches the patent literature, to find out if your ‘invention’ has been published 
before. A detailed example of a subject search is described. The patent literature 
can also be searched by using the name index to trace what patents have been 
granted to a particular firm or individual. There are three appendixes: one lists 
divisions and subjects covered by the classification scheme used by the Patent 
Office; the second gives a full list of Patent Office publications; and the final 
appendix lists libraries in the United Kingdom where patent publications can be 
consulted. This booklet gives a very useful introduction to patents particularly 
for those people with no experience of patent literature. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR INFORMATION SCIENCE. Key papers in information 
science. Edited by Arthur W. Elias. Washingtoa, DC: the Society, 1971. 
223 pp. $6.00. (ISBN o 87715 101 6) 


This publication is intended to provide students of information science with 
the basic readings in their subject, mainly from journals, which are normally 
held in insufficient numbers in libraries for a whole class to borrow copies 
simultaneously. Documents were selected to be readily comprehensible to 
novices, but also to retain their value for a number of years. 

The nineteen articles, which vary in length from three to twenty pages, are 
grouped into four categories: background and philosophy; information needs 
and systems; organization and dissemination of information; other areas of 
interest (e.g. automation, analysis of information systems, copyright as affected 
by information retrieval). Most articles were first published in the second half 
of the 1960s and many standard writers—Borko, Shera, Weinberg, Luhn, Rees 
and de Gennaro—are represented. 

Reproduction has been by photographic means, so that the original, varied 
formats of the individual papers are retained, as are, to facilitate reference, the 
original page numbers. However, the present work is also paginated separately. 


FLETCHER, JOHN, ed. The use of economics literature. London: Butterworths, 
1971. 310 pp. £4.50. (ISBN o 408 70171 4) 


The purpose of this book is to provide a guide to three things: first, what 
material there is on the various branches of economics, what is important and 
valuable, and what level it best serves; secondly, what tools ate available to 
assist the researcher in making a more extensive and intensive survey of the 
literature of his specialized field; and thirdly, where the material can be found. 
The chapters are arranged within this overall framework. 

The editor states that this is the first joint attempt by librarians and economists 
to view the literature of economics and provide a guide to it. As might be 
foreseen, there is a resulting overlap and disorganization of material, in cover- 
age and presentation, particularly noticeable in insufficient coverage in the 
libraries section. For example, one sentence is devoted to the Statistics and 
Market Intelligence Library of the Department of Trade and Industry, and there 
is no mention of the National Central Library in the interlibrary loans section. 

The overlap in coverage means that a reader cannot be sure that he has 
completely covered the topic he is interested in simply by treading a whole 
chapter or section of a chapter. This might be remedied by a thorough index, 
but unfortunately this is not provided here. One instance of this is the entry for 
Unesco. From the index the reader is referred only to the section within the 
chapter on International Organizations’ Publications, which makes no reference 
to the information recorded in the second chapter (‘Libraries and Making a 
Literature Search’) that Leeds City Libraries are a depository for Unesco 
documents. 

As is frequently the case with guides to the jiane since the compilation 
of the book new editions of reference works have become available and new 
publications have appeared. This book can therefore take its place with others, 
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to be used in conjunction with them, as a by no means perfect but nevertheless 
useful source of information on statistics sources, bibliographical tools, period- 
icals, economics libraries, and economics books. 


HARVEY, JOAN M. Sources of statistics. 2nd edition (revised and enlarged). 

London: Bingley, 1971. 126 pp. £1.75. (SBN o 85157 115 8) 

This second revised and enlarged edition of the book first published in 1969 is a 
welcome addition to the existing puides to the literature. The content has been up- 
dated and new material has been added, with the inclusion of three more chapters. 

The subject has been treated under fourteen headings in this edition: general, 
population and health, social, education, labour, production, trade, finance, 
prices, transport, tourism, justice, public administration, and advertising. There 
is also a new index to initials used in the text, and a much expanded subject, 
publication, and organization index. 

The book should be of great value to librarians and information workers 
especially, but in fact will be useful to anyone concerned with tracing statistical 
information. 


INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY OF COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SYSTEM SERVICES 
1971. 2nd edition. London: Europa, for the Intergovernmental Bureau for 
Informatics, Rome, 1971. 475 pp. £5.00. (SBN 900362 31 6) 


The first edition of this directory appeared in 1969. It gives information about 
the computer services provided by commercial concerns, service bureaux, 
consultants, and educational and research establishments throughout the world. 
_ The entries are arranged by country and divided into categories such as those 

above. The categories have been reorganized since the first edition, the sections 
for brokers and research and development concerns have been dropped and a 
new one for educational and training institutions has been introduced. Service 
bureaux are no longer divided by speciality. 

The entries usually include the name, address and telephone number of the 
organization, the names of senior officers, type of computer installation, coding 
languages, services available, fields of operation etc. There is an index arranged 
by the name of the organization and to computer installations. Many new 
entries are listed in this edition and several are no longer included. 


List 1971. Library and information science today. Edited by P. Wasserman. 
New York: Science Associates/International, 1971. 414 pp. $25. 


This international register aims at providing ‘a formal mechanism for 
gathering and broadcasting timely information on notable work in progress in 
librarianship and information science’. Based on answers to questionnaires, 
distributed all over the world, it describes more than 800 efforts in 35 countries 
in progress up to September 1970. It is thus the first in a series which will be 
revised annually. 

Each entry gives the principal investigator, title of project, name and address 
of institution where work is being done, the funding source, the time scale, 
and a brief description of objectives. The arrangement of entries is by subject 
under the broad headings: operations, materials, users, librarians/information 
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scientists and organizations, with more detailed breakdown within each head- 
ing. A very useful feature is the provision of six indexes by: principal investiga- 
tors, organizations, geographical location, funding source, title of project, 
and subject and keyword. 


NATIONAL MICROFILM ASSOCIATION. ‘Infographics’: proceedings of the 
nineteenth annual meeting and convention, San Francisco, 1970. Edited by 
Vernon D. Tate, Silver Spring (Md): the Association, 1970. 317 pp. 


This is a compendium of the various addresses, invited papers and seminar 
contributions presented to the National Microfilm Association’s 1970 meeting. 

The most substantial offerings are those from the five invited speakers on: 
application of different methods of image evaluation in the microfilm industry; 
cable television and microforms; system considerations in microfilm reader 
designs; microforms and the research library; market forecast of the micro- 
graphics industry. 

The ten seminars each take as their theme the use of microforms in one sphere 
of activity: business, insurance, medicine, libraries, computer-aided instruction, 
engineering drawing offices, government operations (e.g. the Bureau of the 
Census, police departments), science, banking, micropublishing. Papers are 
very brief, averaging about three or four pages of somewhat large type. 

The book concludes with a useful list of exhibitors at the convention, ar- 
ranged by product exhibited. 
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ASLIB SYMPOSIUM ON PROBLEMS OF USING 
EXTERNAL INFORMATION SERVICES 


June 1971 
CHAIRMAN’S INTRODUCTION 


F. W. MATTHEWS 
Head, Central Technical Information Unit, ICI Ltd 


THE LAST TWO Aslib meetings which I have attended I found perhaps a 
little disturbing. The one before the last was the Annual Conference of the 
Chemical Group and, although I was not there for all of it, I did listen to the 
discussion. One speaker started out essentially bemoaning that librarianship was 
not what it used to be; it had gone to the dogs as far as he was concerned, and 
part of the blame—at least a large part of the blame——was that infernal machine, 
the computer. We can be thankful the discussion did not end on that note. 

Some of us had the privilege recently of listening to the Fifth Aslıb Annual 
Lecture, an excellent presentation by Dr Herbert Coblans—excellent and pro- 
vocative. I have a special definition of ‘provocative’ which says ‘one which was 
talked about for three days after the lecture’. That, I think, is all that a speaker, 
and more than most speakers, can hope for—that what he says is discussed for 
three days after it was over. 

But it was provocative for me in a special sense in that the computer was put 
“up as a false god. A false god is one that if you worship it you are destined for 
purgatory or outer darkness, or wherever. If that is true, I am on the way to 
hell fast, because Pll stand on my belief that the computer is the librarian’s 
mechanical servant, second to no-other, I put it in the same field almost as the 
telephone, and it is now very obvious that if automation had not taken over, the 
services of the telephone would be very severely restricted, and their growth 
would have been very different from what they have turned out to be. Sometimes, 
when I have spent half an hour trying to call British Rail at Paddington station, 
I wonder when Britain found out about that mechanical aid. But that is the 
general impression perhaps of a Canadian, and Canadians use the telephone per 
capita more than any country in the world. I don’t know what else that makes us, 
but it makes us dependent on our telephones in a very real sense. 

Now, in a similar way, I believe that the growth of information services and 
librarianship will be severely restricted unless automation takes over in a very 
large way. That is the thesis on which I stand and I hope it is quite different from 
one that is suggesting that the computer is a false god. I may be overboard on 
this, but speaking along this line I suspect I am preaching to the converted, 
because in spite of the title, anyone looking over the programme today will 
realize that the subject of the computer is bound to occur frequently in what will 
be said today. We are essentially talking about machine-readable data bases and 
how we can exploit them: that would be the sub-title I would put on the con- 
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If I were to set up a false god, for me at least it would be perhaps the cult of 
the new and the interesting—something that we chase just because it is new. 
England is rather better than America, I would say, at being critical of the new 
ideas that come forward in the automation of information handling. The 
excellent criticism that has come from England in this field has undoubtedly 
been a great contribution to the development of information and computer 
handling along sound lines. Sometimes I feel, of course, that England gets too 
good at this and there we have a problem—if that were true. But, after all, 
Chemical Titles—-which was in at the start of this sort of thing—is now about 
seven years old. During the past six or seven years there have been major changes 
in the way things are being handled. We are beginning to see some evidence of 
maturity developing—for instance, uniform format of presentation is beginning 
to be discussed, if not carried out in practice yet. SDI has come along and is 
probably the most successful of the exploitations of machine-readable data 
bases—I believe much will be said about that. Retrospective search is not ina 
happy state; the predictions of how easy it was going to be in this area have not 
really materialized, and I think any discussion we can have on that will be very 
helpful, as we can see glimmers of light in successful economic retrospective 
search. 

Relevance and recall, which is, of course, the yardstick by which we judge 
these things, is bound to come up. There are problems here; nevertheless, the 
concept which Cleverdon has used so successfully in evaluation will still be the 
best yardstick we have of how effective these systems are. Cost is bound to come 
up, because it is a very controversial part of it. One subject that I don’t know 
how much will be talked about today is the role of government. There is a wide 
spectrum for the role of government in this field; from the USSR at one ex-: 
treme, where the government does a lot, to the UK which, out of the larger 
countries, is probably at the other extreme. In between we have the United 
States, France, and some of the smaller countries—-Scandinavia, Holland, 
Canada and South Africa—which find it easier to find their reasonable role for 
government. I suspect that it is because they are smaller, newer, and do not have 
the entrenched positions of established traditions in this field that seem to make 
new organization more difficult. 

For the first session we have three speakers who will present some of the 
background, and they are Mr Dammers, Mr Robinson and Dr Leggate. For the 
second session we will have four papers from a panel of speakers who are 
essentially concerned with either the production of machinery for data bases or 
the services that can be rendered from them. Following that panel, there will be 
a summation by Mr Vickery of the main problems discussed. 
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SDI: SOME ECONOMIC AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL ASPECTS 


H. F. DAMMERS 
Shell Research Limited, Sittingbourne 


Paper presented at a one-day symposium on Problems of Using External Information 
Services (Session 1: The view of the user), Royal Aeronautical Society, 16th June 1977 


IN THE CONTEXT of the present symposium it would seem appropriate that 
I should deal specifically with the economic aspects of Selective Dissemination 
of Information (SDJ) operation and use. In my opinion the technical feasibility 
and merits of SDI have been adequately demonstrated; the main barriers 
hindering general use, however, tend to be of an economic nature. 

At Shell Research in Sittingbourne we have been operating, since 1967, an SDI 
service for the research staff and it has grown rapidly, particularly since we 
started to use the CA Condensates tapes early in 1969. In addition to these tapes 
we are currently using the BA Previews tapes, AGDOC tapes (prepared by 
ourselves using punched card input received from Derwent) and, on an ex- 
perimental basis, Toxitapes, produced by BIOSIS, Philadelphia. All these tapes 
are searched locally, involving the running of around five hundred profiles 
* weekly. 

The service has now reached a level of general acceptance at Sittingbourne 
that makes it appropriate to reflect on the merits and perhaps some of the prob- 
lems involved in such a sizeable system. 

Considering that SDI systems really go back only to about the mid-sixties, one 
might claim that their development and acceptance has been quite a rapid one, 
although it has not always appeared so to those who were concerned with the 
operational and economic difficulties involved. There are a number of factors 
that have helped the development of SDI. First and foremost, there is the fact 
that computer facilities have become available at a greatly increased rate during 
the past decade. Secondly, the application of computers in computer-aided 
typesetting, thus generating almost automatically a machine-readable data base; 
and thirdly, of course, the expansion of the world literature which makes it 
more difficult and expensive to keep aware of relevant literature; and last— 
but not least—the increasing cost of labour and labour intensive services such as 
the conventional library/information service. A whole variety of machine- 
readable data bases have become available during the past six or seven years and 
their number is still growing. Accordingly, one finds that a number of organiz- 
ations and information cegtres have started to use these data bases to provide a 
routine SDI service. 

Despite this growth, the total use, compared with the potential use, is still 
relatively small; I would guess that perhaps not more than 2 per cent of the 
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professionals in science and technology in the Western world use computer- 
operated SDI services. However, on the other hand, I am quite confident that 
the rate of growth is likely to remain quite substantial. 

To the user, one of the principal benefits of the SDI system should be a more 
personalized service—that at least is the aim of the system as operated at Sitting- 
bourne. Each profile is specifically run for one particulat user. It should provide 
him not only with a wider coverage of literature sources, but also with a saving 
in his own labour effort. In fact we operate on the assumption that the use of 
SDI should give rise to a mode of operation, as follows: first, the user, in a 
research establishment such as ours, is likely to read and scan a relatively small 
number of general science journals. In addition, he will need to read a limited 
number of specific subject journals. With regard to relevant literature from 
other sources he is advised via the SDI system. He can obtain copies of papers 
of interest using the SDI notifications; in addition he can maintain a personal 
file of relevant literature on tape in machine-readable form using the SDI output. 
The latter facility should help him to eliminate the need for maintaining a 
private index. 

In order to enable us to assess the economic merit of operating an SDI 
system, one would like to know, of course, how much time the average user 
spends on current awareness and related private indexing activities. Such 
information as is available appears to suggest that, in a research establishment 
like ours, the average time absorbed by the user in this type of activity might be 
of the order of one hour per week. That ranges very widely from probably 
hardly more than a quarter of an hour a week to more than four to five hours. 
Let us assume that the saving per user would amount to an average of {150 
per year. Although it would appear that an SDI service provided to a user at 
that level of cost might just about break even, in fact one will have to provide 
it at a much lower cost in order to create an adequate incentive to user and 
management alike. Cost is probably the dominant factor in gaining wide accep- 
tance of the SDI service. 

With regard to the library/information service, the use of the SDI system will 
obviously affect the operation to quite an extent. Perhaps the most significant 
effect is that the SDI system allows the provision of a wider range of services 
and more economical use of labour resources; this may well apply whether 
one uses SDI to replace a manual system or as input to a manually operated 
system. 

The operation of SDI and with it the need to acquire and monitor the use of 
machine-readable data bases, is likely to lead to a greater interaction with data 
base producers, and this in turn is likely to benefit the operation and status of the 
library/information service. One might perhaps also justify SDI on the grounds 
that it could help to restrain expenditure on journal subscriptions, One might 
perhaps restrict subscription to a nucleus of general journals and those major 
journals which are highly relevant to the users’ subject interests. In view of the 
very substantial increase in the cost of literature, this could Jead to a not in- 
significant saving in literature purchase. However, such a gain may well be 
offset by the increased expenditure on borrowing. Extensive use of the SDI 
system does lead to an increased requirement to borrow literature, and as the 
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cost of borrowing literature is not negligible—probably between sop and 
£1 per paper—one may generate a very substantial cost element on that 
account. 

Overall, though, the availability of SDI would appear to be beneficial to the 
operation of a library/information service. It will widen the range of its capa- 
bilities and provide a greater interaction with both the sources and the users of 
the information. However, until we establish a satisfactory means of dealing 
with loan procedures, it will also mean that routine clerical operations are 
perhaps not going to decrease all that significantly. There is also, of course, the 
problem of the selection of suitable data bases. In our case we are fortunate that 
most of our literature requirements—-perhaps 7o per cent—are covered by 
Chemical Abstracts and CA Condensates which therefore form a good data base for 
current awareness. The use, in addition, of the BA Previews tapes, covers our 
requirements for well over 90 per cent and this makes it economic to run our 
service, based on these tapes, in house. However, where such a situation does 
not apply, one obviously has to make use of outside services, and this would in 
particular hold where one has to search rather large data bases relatively 
infrequently, as is the case in retrospective searches. As Dr Matthews has al- 
ready pointed out, retrospective search by computer remains a serious problem 
area. 

With regard to the organization served, there are a number of reasons why 
the implementation of an SDI system could be—and should be-——of value. 

In the first place it offers a means of increasing productivity from existing 
labour-resources. In view of the high proportion of time that tends to be 
absorbed in information handling, communication in the widest sense (as shown 
` by Halbert & Ackoff in the late fifties) and the current inflation of wages and 
salaries, there must be a strong incentive on the part of management to adopt 
procedures which promise to counteract the increase in labour costs. 

Use of SDI does provide a more effective means of exercising meaningful 
control on the steadily increasing costs in literature purchase and labour effort 
involved in maintaining adequate coverage and awareness of the current 
literature. 

As I indicated earlier, this may not, in the short term, lead to notable savings 
in terms of actual expenditure; it will, however, provide a more effective 
framework for planning the allocation of resources for the provision of literature 
information. 

The availability of SDI can form an important building stone in the develop- 
ment of a more comprehensive and integrated information system, involving 
the storage and retrieval of internally generated information, use of computer 
typesetting and so on, 

The aspect already hinted at with respect to the library/information service 
would appear to apply a fortiori with respect to the user organization as a whole; 
the facilities and expertise generated via the use of the SDI system should aid 
the development towards*a more effective interaction between, and co-opera- 
tion with, extra-mural sources and the recipients of information and data. In the 
longer term, this should lead to a more economical use of all the information 
relevant to the operation of the organization concerned. However, I should 
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emphasize that one may have to cope with side-effects, such as the generation of 
increased loans, which may cause additional expenditure not necessarily offset 
by savings elsewhere, 

Hence there are a fair number of factors that have to be considered when 
assessing the merits of an SDI operation. I would like to look at some of them 
in a little greater detail. I have already indicated that the user who has access to a 
good library information service—-for instance the research worker—may 
perhaps be spending something like £150—say 2 to 24 per cent of his time—on 
current awareness activities. The fact that a current awareness activity may be 
worth {150 a year to a user, in terms of his own time, does not of course mean 
that he will therefore also be prepared to spend £150 a year on an alternative. 
SDI use is likely to be strongly cost-dependent, and there is some evidence to 
suggest that the price and demand relation with an SDI service may well be 
rather analogous to that, say, for motor cars, and it is quite obvious that the 
sales you may expect for a Rolls Royce or for a popular car will vary very widely. 

I would like to suggest that something like the following cost-demand 
relation might perhaps apply: 


Profile cost Demand 
(£ approx.) (% of all potential users) 
150 2 
100 10 
50 40~50 
TABLE I 


In our own case we run the system at a cost well below the £50 profile and 
appear to have reached perhaps 70 to 80 per cent of the potential use in our 
research establishment; this is perhaps as high a proportion as one can ever 
hope to get. 

In the past the emphasis has been on quality of performance, and it may well 
be that the main effort now should be devoted to lowering the cost, at least if 
one hopes to achieve widespread use of an SDI system. It is only through 
widespread use that the SDI can make a significant impact on the way informa- 
tions systems in general are likely to develop. 

The need to move towards lower costs on SDI is aided by the fact thet 
computer processing costs are tending to decline, whereas labour costs and the 
cost of printing material are steadily rising. Hence computer-operated procedures 
and systems should cost-wise compare more and more favourably with con- 
ventional systems. Already the computer costs involved in running one search 
term every week against a large data base, such as CA Condensates, may be as 
little as the equivalent of half a man-hour per year. 

As an illustration of the trend towards lower computer costs relative to 
labour, I give here (Table 2) some assessments based on our own computer- 
work, covering numeric as well as non-numeric processing. The labour- 
equivalent (man-hours) of a computer-run has been obtained in this case by 
dividing the cost of the computer-run by the current cost of a research man-hour 
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(including overheads), the computer-runs being roughly equivalent in terms of 
processing done and output produced. Current developments in computer 
technology and labour-cost would seem to ensure that the cost per run expressed 
in man-hour equivalents will have declined to about 0.5 by 1975, i.e. the decline 
appears to be of the order of 20 to 30 per cent per year, at least in our case. It is 
this decline in computer cost relative to labour that is perhaps one of the main 
driving forces towards increased computer use. 

I indicated earlier that one can expect an increase in demand with declining 
costs of the SDI operations; hence the decline of computer processing should 
generate a greater demand for SDI systems, the increase thus generated might 
well be of the order of 30 to 50 per cent per year. Obviously such a development 
is not likely to occur in those cases where SDI cost to the user is rather in- 
sensitive to changes in processing costs; that is, when it is rather labour- 
intensive or burdened with very heavy fixed costs. In our own case, therefore, 
we have tried very hard to avoid such a situation; at present around 60 per cent 
of the cost of an SDI profile run at Sittingbourne is actual computer-processing 
cost: 


Cast per run 
Year (expressed in man-hours approx.) 
1967-68 2-3 
1970 I 
1972 (est.) O.7-0.8 
TABLE 2 


Computer use is as a rule justified on the grounds of its ability either to 
replace existing human effort or to perform a task otherwise not feasible; I am 
convinced that SDI and its use of machine-readable data bases can be justified 
on both grounds. It saves human effort and it can also stimulate the handling of 
information in an integrated manner otherwise not feasible. 

Finally, in order to put SDI in perspective as far as cost is concerned, and 
also as a stimulus to our subsequent discussion, I give here some estimates of 
the costs of various information operations (Table 3). It should be emphasized 
that these are only rough estimates not referring to any specific situation al- 
though obviously my experience in a research environment has influenced the 
selection, 

The cost assessment associated with user time spent on information use/ 
handling in the widest sense is based on the assumption that a professional may 
be spending as much as 20 per cent of his time on such activities. 

The cost of SDI varies widely according to the various services in operation, 
and this is reflected in the estimate given. Our own experience would appear to 
indicate that the cost of a fully developed SDI service might perhaps amount to 
around one-third of that of the conventional library service. It reflects the status 
achieved with a system developed successfully over a period of three to four 
years. This development has certainly been aided by some favourable conditions, 
such as the fact that the system could be readily implemented using computer 
facilities available on the site, and also the fact that the organization is one 
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Per user, per year 
G approx.) 
r (a) user time spent on information handling 
in the widest sense 1,000 
(b) user effort on current awareness relating to 
literature information 100-150 
(c) user effort on maintaining private indexing 
system 5O-I50 
2 Effort dedicated by the user organization (as a 
whole) to information handling (incl. library, 
reproduction, reporting, typing etc.) 250-500 
3 Library 
(a) literature purchase 50-75 
(b) annual increase in 3(a) needed to maintain 
coverage 10-25 
(c) loan activities §-10 
(d) staff costs 25-25 
(e) total 75-125 
4 SDI 20-75 
(a) extra loans generated 2-15 
(b) potential annual reduction in running costs 3~5 


TABLE 3 


accustomed to growth and change and modest enough in size to allow a very 
good interaction with the user. Perhaps the keystone in any information system 
development is the close rapport with the user; in addition, one needs a manage- 
ment that, whilst questioning the economic merits, is prepared to encourage 
new approaches. 
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THIS PAPER is based on a study made of the possible use of CA Condensates 
for retrospective search purposes in ICI. Such a study is often a good way of 
defining what the problems are. 

Most organizations have to make some use of external sources for their 
information; even if there is delay before items get into them, it is cheaper to 
wait than to abstract the world’s literature. There is little need to discuss ‘doing 
it yourself’, i.e. providing your information from complete coverage of the 
literature; one has to go to the external services. 

These services are traditionally printed, but nowadays are often issued on 
magnetic tape. Since this symposium is on the wider definition of external 
services and not just tape based services, the problems of using the printed 
services should be discussed. 

The use of printed sources for search purposes means using the index, 
finding the information, then organizing the answers, writing, typing, copying, 

“or in some way notifying the enquirer of the information. 

Few people are yet making use of microfilm for this sort of service. 

In using printed secondary sources for search purposes one is almost entirely 
dependent on the quality of the index. With a good index, retrospective searches 
can be fairly economical. If the index is not good, the size of the data base, the 
range of the secondary source, may well make it almost impossible to find 
information at all. In such circumstances, it is necessary to skim and scan 
hoping to find something relevant, which is extremely difficult. Good indexing 
really means consistent indexing. The worst indexing is probably not the index- 
ing which is always pointing to the wrong place, but which points to different 
wrong places. 

The National Reference Library of Science and Invention includes in its list 
of abstract journals (and this list is not exhaustive) some six hundred different 
sources, ranging from Applied Mechanical Review to Chemical Abstracts; from 
Field Crop Abstracts to ANBAR. This shows the wide range of available 
services and it is clear that most companies or organizations are concerned with 
several of them. This raises the question of disparity. It would be valuable if all 
had good consistent indexes and all were based on the same indexing principles. 
The problems of teaching new staff the differences between A, and its indexes, 
and B, with its indexes, are well known. Until staff know the differences between 
the secondary sources they will have difficulty in getting answers. This question 
of disparity of approach will be discussed again later. 
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With this range of secondary sources containing relevant information, good 
exploitation may be achieved by using computers; otherwise, the intellectual 
effort and the time involved in sorting the data may be overwhelming. 

Most of the external sources are, of course, not available in computer form. 
Those which are available normally use magnetic tape for distribution. These 
tape services are mainly designed for SDI, particularly the important ones 
which tend to have large output. In the booklet Survey of Scsentific~Technical 
Tape Services, compiled by K. D. Carroll, and issued by the American Institute of 
Physics, forty-eight tape services are described. A brief analysis of these services 
shows that twenty-four cover up to 20,000 items a year; seven services offer 
20,000-50,000 items a year; and five offer between 50,000 and 100,000 items a year. 
This latter range includes Compendex, MARC and IFI. There are ten services 
outputting more than 100,000 items each year. These are: 


Agridex 

Biological Abstracts 
CA Condensates 
Chemical Titles 
Derwent (all services) 
Pandex 


PREDICASTS (Corporations Index) 
COMPUSTAT 


There is a predominance of services in the chemical/scientific field. 

It is unlikely that any one organization is interested in all the services, but 
many are interested in several. ICI would probably be interested in twenty to 
thirty. Many companies would like to use, say, ten different data base services. 
Obviously, if the information is available on tape it is sensible to use it for 
retrospective work as well as current awareness. But if there are ten different 
services there may be ten different standards of presentation. This raises again 
the question of disparity in the available services. For many years printed 
indexes and secondary sources have been produced with entirely different 
rules, even extending to the methods of describing the same journal. Standard- 
ization is the answer but this did not receive much attention until computers 
came to be used, when the differences were seen to be time-wasting, expensive 
and unnecessary. One of the important things being done by ASIDIC in North 
America and EUSIDIC in Europe is to try to get standards in data distributions, 
to avoid duplication of software and achieve economic processing. This is 
clearly important for any organization using more than one data base. 

Even if all the services were in a standard format there would still be tech- 
nical problems in using the large data bases for retrospective search. In this 
context, technical can be equated with economic. The technical problems in 
handling these big data bases are generally cost problems, and some of the 
difficulties vanish if there is unlimited computer capacity. 

The first problem, which is not ‘technical’ in the computer sense, concerns 
depth of indexing. A record containing only title and author may be good for 
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SDI, where the information of interest will usually be identifiable from these 
fields. For retrospective searching more discrimination is needed; possibly not a 
great deal more, but each additional indexing point is useful. External sources 
giving title and author only are not likely to be very useful for retrospective 
search. 

The second problem is that of size. Chemical Abstracts cover about 6,000 items 
a week; the estimates done in ICI were based on 300,000 items a year, which was 
actually 25,000 higher than the 1970 total. The rate of growth is such that the 
output will soon reach the estimate. In a year fifty-two tapes, each with ap- 
proximately 6,000 items, are issued. To search these serially—that is going 
through each tape item by item, looking for specific terms or combinations of 
terms—means searching 300,000 items, which will be expensive. Because of the 
delay in issue of CA volume subject indexes, a full retrospective search of CA 
can involve a check of two years in this way. Serial search is therefore impossible 
unless there are many searches, and, if this is so, inverting the file may be justi- 
fied. 

This raises the third problem, which is that the terms used are not necessarily 
controlled. If the choice of terms is uncontrolled, either in whole or in part 
(that is if the title is a major indexing point), inversion by comparing the terms 
with a thesaurus is difficult. An analysis of CA Condensates shows that 61,000 
different words are used in thirteen weekly issues, which makes inversion diffi- 
cult. 

In any search system it is important that the searchers have knowledge of the 
terms used in the file. Grouping words in a meaningful way is time-consuming. 
If there are 61,000 terms in thirteen weeks, and, say, 20,000 additional terms in 
“the next quarter, there is a basic problem of identifying the terms. 

Also, it is useful to have knowledge of how often the terms are used in the 
data base—the flood of terms makes this, too, extremely difficult. 

In handling a data base on computer for retrospective search, these problems 
of size and number of terms are difficult, but not insoluble. Before the ICI 
study was completed last year, we had devised a system that could have handled 
CA Condensates in a practicable economic form, given a reasonable level of use. 
Systems for retrospective search that are practical in operation can be developed, 
but they are difficult to design, expensive to implement and, even more im- 
portant, they are expensive to operate. 

A discussion of ‘Problems of Using External Data Services’ is bound to 
emphasize difficulties. But some solutions are available. The size problem, for 
instance, could probably be overcome by limiting input on the basis of quality. 
Present services give quantity, but with no indication that A is better than B, 
or that C is of little value. 

Similarly, there are solutions to the ‘number of terms’ problem. This could 
well be helped if authors used better titles—an old cry—or by indexing effort 
at the input stage. 

Organizational problems are at the root of handling large data bases for 
retrospective search. They arise because designing one’s own system or running 
the tapes in-house is expensive. Better methods of handling the tapes are needed 
and, if economies of scale are possible, external operation could well be the 
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answer. It is also important that a common data base layout be designed and 
used, so that organizations can use different data bases without having to re- 
design their systems for each one. 

One final point; in ICI the immediate problem of searching the current issues 
of Chemical Abstracts has been partly answered by the production of a cumulative 
version of the Keyword Phrases (the ‘Pink Page’ phrases) subject index (with 
titles) on microfilm. Each issue of this microfilm covers thirteen weeks of 
Chemical Abstracts; each entry contains indexing phrase, abstract number, title, 
and an indicator for patents. This index will help until an economical computer 
search of CA is available, and indicates a new way of approaching retrospective 
searching of externally produced data bases. 
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TO AVOID confusion, I will start by saying that I intend to use the word 
‘user’ in a different context to that in which it has been used by Dr Matthews 
and other speakers, Previous speakers have discussed problems of organizations 
such as ICI, Shell and UKCIS who are interested in operating magnetic tape 
services. They have therefore considered the user as the organization operating 
the magnetic tape service. However, the users whom I will be discussing are the 
individual research scientists for whom a profile is written, who receives a list of 
titles or abstracts, and who in some cases goes to the actual documents and 
possibly extracts useful information from those documents. I have some 
doubts, however, whether the discussion of the two types of user in the same 
meeting is a reasonable combination as my own comments will obviously be 
from a rather different point of view to that of previous speakers. 

The subject I most dislike talking about is the user. My view of damnation is 
talking for ever about users and what they want. Unlike the retrieval systems 
and computer systems, users are human and therefore difficult to classify. 
` Unfortunately, one can say almost anything and it will be true of some users. 
Even worse, any generalization which can be made will be untrue of at least 
some users. The second reason for disliking the topic under consideration is that 
I cannot honestly represent the user’s view. Once I was a user, now I am part of 
an information system and therefore presenting a particular system’s view of the 
user. It is my view of the user and, not surprisingly, with increasing age and 
decreasing wisdom, I am becoming increasingly averse to allowing the user to 
interfere with the entertainment one gains by playing with the system. The 
only thing I could do on the user’s behalf, which would not be very constructive, 
would be to be rude to the service suppliers, who are present to answer 
back, whereas the users are not. However, I do not intend to do so except by 
accident. 

I would first like to establish which users I am talking about and in the 
context of what information services. The Experimental Information Unit at 
Oxford was set up with two primary objectives in mind. Firstly, it was service 
oriented: we wished to look at the characteristics, problems and the performance 
of individual magnetic tape data bases. To some extent, therefore, we are users in 
the other sense of the word. Secondly, we wished to introduce these services to a 
groups of users who had very little experience of mechanized services. Our 
initial investigations concerned services which were already available in the 
United Kingdom—Chemical Titles; Chemical Biological Activities services from 
UKCIS; ASCA from ISI, Philadelphia; and the manual SDI service by Scientific 
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Documentation Centre, Dunfermline. More recently, we have studied two new 
data bases: the Index Chemicus Registry System and BA Previews. 

All these services have two common characteristics: 

(i) They are all current awareness services. This emphasis is indicative not 
of a lack of interest in retrospective searching, but of the unavailability of 
adequate software, ; 

(ii) Natural language is a feature, usually a major one, of all the services. Thus, 
Chemical Titles, the service with which we have had most experience, is 
exclusively a natural language data base. 

The users with whom we have been primarily concerned are university 
research workers, although more recently we have written profiles for research 
workers in industrial or government research departments. 

However, I wish to limit my comments to our experiences with the university 
research worker. Such comments may have some application in an industrial 
environment, particularly for smaller industrial organizations which do not 
have the large information departments enjoyed, for example, by ICI or Shell. 

Our population of university users is scattered among all the United Kingdom 
universities. Over a three-year period we have constructed approximately 
1,200 profiles for the various services in fifty or more different locations. We 
attempted to solve the problem of liaison with this geographically scattered 
population by the employment of itinerant liaison scientists who are both subject 
and service specialists; the latter, in the sense that they specialized in the provision 
of mechanized current awareness services. However, they were not ‘information 
generalists’ and therefore had no direct responsibility for providing other types 
of information resources to the university users. . 

We wished to introduce the university user population to services with which 
they had very little previous experience and to educate them as to the character- 
istics and methods of usage of the services. It was hoped that users would 
develop a critical understanding of the nature of the services and would therefore 
be in a position to form a reasoned judgement as to whether or not these mechan- 
ized services were a worthwhile addition to, or a worthwhile replacement for, 
their existing manual methods of searching the literature. 

One characteristic of the university research worker in relation to his in- 
formation services must be emphasized. In contrast to many of his industrial 
counterparts, he has access to adequate library facilities but not to an informa- 
tion department. He usually does not enjoy the type of service provided by 
information officers in industry. As a result, he usually has no experience, either 
of mechanized services or, more generally, or any kind of personalized service. 
He is not able to ask an information section to undertake a manual current 
awareness or retrospective search; he must therefore rely on his own resources 
or, more probably, the resources of his graduate students. 

The conclusion that can be drawn is that university users must have personal 
access to someone who is an ‘expert’ at constructing profiles for the mechanized 
system. In our experience, the formulation of profile strategies involves a 
negotiated settlement of differences between what the user wants and the 
limited capabilities of the systems at present available. In other words, con- 
struction of a successful profile requires a fusion of the user’s knowledge of his 
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own subject and its special vocabulary, and the knowledge of particular mechan- 
ized services supplied by a ‘systems expert’. I have no wish to become involved 
in the controversy, probably more apparent than real, regarding the relative 
merits of natural and controlled language services. However, there is one 
possible distinction between them which is relevant to the present discussion. 

In the case of a natural language service, the user knows more about the index 
language than does the system’s expert, whereas the converse is probably true 
of controlled language indexes. Adequate use of natural language data bases, 

therefore, requires that the user must make a substantial contribution to the 
construction of his search profile. During the past three years we have moved in 
the direction of greater involvement of the user in profile construction. We 
would like users to have a greater understanding of the way the system works, 
in order to be able to make a maximum contribution to producing his own 
profile. There is little doubt that users who are prepared to spend a great deal of 
time on their profiles can almost certainly do without liaison scientists or 
information officers and may well produce better profiles than the experts. 
However, there is a conflict with another aspect of a user’s requirements. In a 
questionnaire survey of research workers receiving Chemical Titles profiles, the 
users were asked to indicate what they considered to be the main advantage(s) 
of the mechanized service. Convenience and time-saving were nominated as 
advantages by the majority of the population, and far more frequently than 
any other advantage. It appears that the value of the service as seen by the 
user.lies not in its retrieval performance, in its ability to retrieve more relevant 
references than would have been found otherwise, but in the fact that the user 
receives on his desk every fortnight a nicely packaged list of references. It saves 
him having to remember to go to the library and, presumably, reduces the 
time spent in monotonous scanning of (say) title pages of journals. 

On the one hand therefore, in order to get good profiles, we might wish to 
do away with information officers or liaison scientists and allow the user to do 
it all himself. On the other hand, if this involves the user spending five or six 
hours a week on his profile, then it is very doubtful whether he will judge it to be 
more convenient than his conventional manual methods. A compromise is neces- 
sary: we want a reasonable division of labour between an information officer (or 
equivalent person) and the individual user. We must therefore ask two questions: 

(i) How can this labour be divided to produce the best results? 

(ii) What aids are required both for the information officer in a university 
context and for the individual user? Such aids may be provided either by a 
service supplier or possibly by some other group. We need to consider 
what aids are required i in order to make better use of the existing mechan- 
ized services. 

One can speculate that, in future, the liaison function for university research 
workers might be fulfilled by an information officer, located in either a depart- 
ment or a university library, and responsible for the provision of mechanized 
services either to a whole university or possibly to a single department. Com- 
pared with the present full-time itinerant liaison scientists, such an information 
officer will have the advantage of closer contact with his user population. 
However, he may be able to devote only a part of his time to this type of 
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liaison work and may have to handle several services. His experience with any 
one service will inevitably be limited. A major advantage of the present liaison 
scientists located at the Experimental Information Unit is that each may have 
written 150 profiles for a particular service and therefore has extensive in- 
tuitive knowledge of the detailed problems characteristic of that service. A 
mechanism is required for making available this extensive experience to the 
local information officer who may be responsible for 15—20 profiles a year for a 
particular service. 

The type of search aids which might be required are illustrated by the follow- 
ing example. A profile written for a user interested in molecular sieves (synthetic 
zeolites), failed to retrieve a paper which referred to *.. . absorption on synthetic 
erronite...’. The author of the paper might be blamed for this retrieval failure 
because his title used a very specific name (erronite) but did not give the cor- 
responding generic term. Alternatively, the failure could be attributed to the 
user for not informing the liaison scientist that erronite was a possible specific 
name for a synthetic zeolite. For example, the user had already thought of the 
specific term “Chaubazite’ and this was in the profile. However, one has doubts 
as to whether it is reasonable to place on the user the burden of thinking up all 
the possible trivial words that might be used in his subject area. We therefore 
need to ensure that a part-time information officer has access to the information 
necessary to deal with this type of problem. The particular retrieval failure used 
as an example might have been avoided in either of two ways: 

(i) By the use of a word list or thesaurus in which molecular sieves or 
synthetic zeolites could be looked up in order to identify all possible 
trivial names associated with the subject. 

(ii) By using an alternative search strategy. Thus, this particular paper and 
most others which referred to particular synthetic zeolites could be 
retrieved by the strategy: 


SYNTHETIC [followed within one word by] *ITE or *ITES 


This type of contextual logic is now available in the UKCIS Serial Search 
system. After the event, the above logical strategy seems the obvious solution 
to the problem. However, this strategy was not recognized when the original 
profile was written. Furthermore, it seems unlikely that the local information 
officer, especially if working in a part-time capacity, would have sufficient 
experience in profile construction to be aware of all the possible strategies 
which might be used for particular search requests. 

It is suggested, therefore, that more sophisticated guides in profile con- 
struction are required which will provide information officers with the necessary 
background experience they are not able to obtain by writing large numbers of 
profiles, simply because they do not have a large number of users. In particular, 
we require more sophisticated and comprehensive guides to the type of logical 
devices which can be used, and to the vocabulary of particular natural language 
systems. ° 

The problems of the individual user are of a different character to those of the 
information officer fulfilling the liaison function. It is necessary that the user 
should know in general terms what the service is trying to do and how he 
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trying to do it, even though he will not be familiar with all the details of profile 
construction. Examples from ISI’s ASCA service and from the UKCIS services 
serve to illustrate the barriers which limit the user’s understanding of the system. 
It is of interest that both examples refer to characteristics of the system which 
are highly desirable in terms of retrieval performance, but nevertheless create 
special problems for the user. 

The most impressive feature of the ASCA system is the use of a Citation 
Index, which enables searches to be made for either cited authors or cited 
references. However, in constructing ASCA profiles, we have experienced 
considerable difficulties in explaining to the user how the system works and in 
obtaining from the user the most appropriate citations. One suspects that our 
own experience is not unique. For example, the National Science Library in 
Canada is one of the few organizations searching both citation and subject 
tapes provided by ISI. During 1970 they ran approximately five hundred pro- 
files against this data base but, surprisingly, only 40-50 of these profiles made 
use of citations, despite the fact that this is considered the outstanding feature of 
the data base. It is a reasonable suspicion that this under-use of citations is the 
result of lack of user education in relation to this particular index language. 

Adequate use of mechanized services requires that individual users should 
know how the index system works, whether it be natural or controlled language. 
Profile construction involves the logical use of an index, whereas one suspects 
that most individual research workers, if they use indexes at all, use them in an 
intuitive, rather than a logical, manner. Thus, in a manual search, it is possible to 
skip from one index entry to another as new possibilities present themselves 
during the searching. In contrast, construction of a profile for a computer 
* search requires that the user rigidly defines the required index entries and the 
co-ordinations between them. 

A second example of user/system communication problems is provided by 
services operated by UKCIS using their Serial Search programs. The present 
version of the UKCIS Serial Search provides comprehensive logical facilities 
which probably satisfy all reasonable logical requirements for text searching. 
However, the introduction of increasingly complex forms of logic have increased 
the incomprehensibility of the system to the individual user. This can be illus- 
trated by reference to the earlier example of a search strategy in which we wished 
the term SYNTHETIC to be followed within one word by *ITE or *ITES. 
Stated in this form, the logic will probably be understood by the user. However, 
in the coded profile we find: 


Azgo1rTW+1/50 SYNTHETIC 
Az4orTA *ITE 
*ITES 


The meaning of this coding may be self-evident to an information officer who 
is an expert in profile construction, but will be incomprehensible to many users, 
who can therefore no longer understand what the profile is trying to do. 
There is a strong case for developing query-negotiation languages which are 
as close to natural language as possible and therefore easily understood by the 
individual user. If necessary, this could be translated into a second coded form 
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more suitable for the computer search system. The individual user would only 
encounter the query-negotiation language and would need no knowledge of 
the coding language acceptable to the computer. Providing a translation pro- 
gram is available, there appears to be no reason why the user and the system 
should use the same language for expressing profile strategies. 

In conclusion, I would like to return to the statement made at the beginning 
of the paper that the work of the Experimental Information Unit was service- 
oriented. Research workers were offered (say) a BA Previews Current Awareness 
service and the performance of that service and the reactions of users to it were 
studied. However, the majority of users have no experience of personal SDI or 
retrieval services, mechanized or otherwise, and therefore have no basis for 
comparison. In future, much more attention needs to be paid to the total in- 
formation requirements of users, rather than to their reaction to a particular 
service. We need to find out the types of service required by a given user 
population: retrospective, current awareness, query answering or data pro- 
vision. Different types of data base and different indexing capabilities should 
also be studied in the same, more general, context. 

Thus we need to investigate mechanized services not in terms of a particular 
service and the reaction of users to that service, but in terms of particular users 
and their reactions to many services. There are at present only limited funds 
available for the purpose of mechanized services in universities. These funds 
should be spent in such a way as to give the maximum possible advantage to the 
individual user. However, this is only possible if users are given the necessary 
information and practical experience which will enable them to discriminate 
among various possible alternative services and, possibly, to influence the 
design of new services which may be more appropriate to their needs. 
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MOST OF YOU have probably heard of INSPEC, but there are many people 
who do not seem to know the full range of what we do, so I thought I would 
just take a few minutes first of all for what I would like to call an educational 
session on INSPEC. I want to tell you what INSPEC is doing; to talk about the 
philosophy of our products and what we are actually trying to provide for the 
users. And then I shall end up by reviewing some of the problems that we have, 
as suppliers, in trying to satisfy your needs. 

INSPEC—the name—began as the Information Service in Physics, Elec- 
trotechnology and Control. Since then we have added additional words to it— 
International Information Service in Physics, Electrotechnology, Computers and 
Control. INSPEC itself is a department that is operated by the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers; it has been offering information services—secondary 
information services—since 1898. The original title was Science Abstracts, and 
these’started in the field of physics and electricity. We now have one of the 
larger setvices operating a computer based discipline-oriented service which 
provide a variety of operations. The service covers physics, electrical engincer- 
ing, computers and control, and we have altogether something like 124 people 
working on the service with five hundred abstractors abstracting information. 
The sources which we used in 1970 were 2,000 journals, 600 reports, 9,000 
patents, 5,000 theses and 500 conference reports. All in all, we are processing 
140,000 abstracts per year. Table 1 shows the growth of the abstracts from 1957 
to 1971, when we will be processing 143,000 abstracts through the system. 


Year No. of abstracts 
1957 16,452 
1962 42,091 
1968 88,440 
1971 143,000 


TABLE 1: INSPEC growth 


The products that we produce are as follows: magnetic tapes; three abstracts 
journals, to cover the fields of physics, electrotechnology, computers and 
control; three current awareness journals, which list the current papers or the 
titles; SDI services, covering one or more of the three data bases that we have; 
and standard profiles. We are also working on experimental information 
retrieval fields. So the range of products that we have represents a fairly good 
manipulation of the data being processed. 

I would like to discuss now the philosophy of the various products themselves. 
We feel that the abstracts journals as they stand, where one is talking in terms 
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of a £100 subscription or so for each particular data base, provide the retrieval, 
the printed index search and retrieval tool for library use. The current awareness 
services, which again are in a printed form, provide rapid coverage of the 
material, but at a price which is more reasonable for the smaller unit; these cost 
about £12. The Topics service, which I mentioned above, is really standard 
profiles arising from the SDI service. We started an experimental service last 
September with twenty-two Topics which cover areas where there was a large 
activity in R & D. We analysed the throughput through the data base to find 
those areas where there was a lot of activity, and we then generated standard 
profiles which we now market in a very cheap form on 6 x 4 inch cards, which 
can be used for filing in normal file index boxes. The Topics’ costs come out at 
about £18 which is approaching the lower price level that Dr Dammers was 
talking about for the standard profiles. Typical Topics’ subjects cover lasers, 
computer-aided design—-general subjects in which there is a large amount of 
activity. 

Finally, we have the SDI service where we can obtain very complex in- 
dividual profiles, some of them having up to sixty or seventy terms actually 
defining the profile. The price level here again reflects the level that Dr Dammers 
was talking about—between {65 and £105, according to the data bases that one 
is actually searching. 

Then there are the tape services which we provide to about eight or nine 
countries throughout the world. These are used by centres in Sweden, Canada 
and Japan to provide local information services. One point that requires con- 
sideration is the role of these particular centres in relation to the smaller organ- 
izations—for example, are they a good thing? 

That is basically what we do. But what are the problems that are really facing 
us when we try and make packages for the actual users? I have sted a number 
of them, as follows: First, there is the question of currency—are we fast 
enough? Then there is the question of coverage—what should be our overlap 
with other services ? How do we define this ? How can we improve it? There is 
also the problem, which was mentioned earlier today, of selling information 
products—are the budgets available? to whom do you actually sell >—problems 
that actually make it very difficult for us to getin and make sure that we are talking 
to the right people, and that the people appreciate the need for information. 

Then there is the problem of commercial security. If we are running SDI 
services for the user, is the user going to be happy that the commercial security 
that we can offer him on the profiles is going to be good enough? This comes 
back to another point—for instance, are there many organizations represented 
here today that are still producing their own internal abstracts journals ? Should 
services like ours be offering you specialized output in the form, say, of ready- 
made stencils which can be used to operate your own local abstracts journals ?; 
for we realize we cannot put all your local material in, since some of it is 
confidential. However, we may be able to supply the core to you which you can 
just add into your normal abstracts journals. 

There is another problem that we have ee) but which we do not 
quite know how to solve, and that is the question of photocopying. We can 
supply an SDI service but we do not know what happens to it after it reaches the 
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user. At the moment we can only hope that everybody is honest and that 
they do not photocopy this material and distribute it. There is the question 
of whether we, as a supplier, should concentrate on what you might call 
wholesale information packages, where we sell to organizations who then run 
their own services, or whether we should run retail services as well as 
wholesale. In this respect, we have decided on the philosophy that by running 
retail services, such as our own SDI service, we can get valuable feed-back on 
what users need in order to incorporate it into the service itself, which in turn 
improves the service to you. So, in reply to the cry “The suppliers are not 
producing what the users want’, we say, “Well, what do you users want?’ And 
again we come back to the point that nobody knows exactly what the users 
want and the problem then remains. And this is why we feel that, with the range 
of products we now have, our immediate goal is not to develop new products 
but to try to tailor the ones we have more to the requirements that the users 
express. The only way that we can do this is by having a continual dialogue 
between ourselves and the users, and this.refers back to the problem of how can 
we get the services into the users’ organizations. We have got to keep talking 
about what the users need and try to make sure that any special requirements 
can be reflected in the service that we give. 

There was a point made earlier about consistent indexing. On this question 
I think I can give a ray of hope, inasmuch as there is a lot of work going on in 
areas such as the ICSU (International Council of Scientific Unions) where we 
ate trying to establish a common international classification in the physics field. 
We have reached a point where we at least have a draft; whether we will be 
able to implement it is another matter. It is a very slow and tedious operation 
” because we are working with the Russians, the French, the Germans, and also 
the Americans, so we have all the problems that we have in our own system 
multiplied five times. We are also working with the IEEE in the United States 
in the area of electrotechnology and computers and control to develop common 
classification and common indexing approaches. So this is another area where 
there is hope. 

I will now move on to the question of quality. We are very conscious of what 
quality we should include in our service—obviously we want the highest, 
The user does not want to receive what he thinks is trash, but the question of 
who decides what is required is a very difficult one, because what may ap- 
parently be a duplicate article may have one or two items in it which just make 
it the article that somebody really needs, and he may not know this; so we tend 
to err on the idea of putting in more rather than less. 

Then there is the problem of the new areas: how do we see the growth of data 
bases ? do we see our own data base expanding? Well, we do, particularly in the 
area of patent-associated literature; we also want to examine much more closely 
the field of technical and commercial information which we feel is lacking from 
some of the services that are existing at the moment. 

So, very briefly, these are some of the problems which are occupying us, and 
you can see, I hope, that they are not problems that are capable of an instant 
solution. They really need your help just as much as we want to help you, and 
I know that we can count on it. 
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A PLEA that J heard during this morning’s session was that nobody had really 
addressed himself to the small user; everybody had been talking about the big 
user of the data base. And I just wondered whether in the short time I have I can 
possibly say anything useful in that connection. So will the professionals please 
excuse me if I try to address myself to the small user for the moment, and in 
particular to the unfamiliar user—if there be such an animal. 

What then are the problems of using external services? Let me say right away 
that, despite any apparent discrepancy between title and abstract (an effect which 
is not wholly unknown even in the scientific literature) external services are by 
no means wholly confined to computer services. There are many non-computer- 
ized external services; and may I say without my tongue in my cheek, that Iam 
very glad there are, because I think for a long time to come we need to be able 
to make occasional comparisons. However, because this is my own particular 
last, probably most of what I say will be recognized as bearing on the use of 
computerized services. I hope that some of it will also havea degree of generality. 

In using an external information service, there are two limbs to the users’ 
problems—as there usually are, I think, in any situation of choice. There is an 
economic limb and there is a technical limb. And in accordance with the well- 
known laws of cussedness, the solution indicated from one point of view always 
moves in the opposite direction from the solution that is indicated in the second. 
This is in the nature of things and we all have to face it. 

Let us look at the economic problems first. What the poor user has to decide 
is what is cost-effective for him. This does not mean what is necessarily ‘best’ 
from the criteria of Cleverdon, or what is necessarily the cheapest by the 
criterion of his company accountant. It really means, in ordinary domestic terms: 
how does he get the best value for money? Price is involved of course, but the 
basic question that confronts every manager, and indeed every housewife, is 
this: at what point does do-it-yourself cease to be cost-effective ? Take the case 
of a housewife. If she is a good and fast and skilled dressmaker it obviously pays 
to make dresses and pay someone else to scrub the floor. But clearly we may come 
to that point in social development when the price of scrubbing floors is so 
much higher than the price of external dressmaking that the poor housewife, 
whether she likes it or not, has to get down and scrub the floors and put out the 
dressmaking. It may be a rather homely parallel, but the same situation exists 
when you consider using information services. Nor of course is it an ‘on-off’ 
question. One’s choice may certainly not be roo per cent do-it-yourself or 
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100 per cent external service; it is bound to be a judicious mixture of the two, 
i.e, if you are looking for total cost-effectiveness. Now what are the factors 
affecting this decision ? I will mention two as examples in the hope that they are 
cogent ones, but I must stress that they are no more than exemplary. (You will 
certainly be able to think of others.) 

The first one, I think, is this: to what extent does the external service cover 
your local subject needs ? And the second one is: to what extent do those external 
services quite clearly proclaim where they begin and where they leave off? 
Now this second question is clearly important to the local housekeeper, and it is 
a matter to which I think several services might give more attention. It is a very 
difficult one, indeed so difficult that I think there might even be room for a 
world debate on the simple single issue of whether the secondary base should 
consist of (a) absolutely cover-to-cover rendering of every journal that it claims 
to treat, or (b) whether it should continue to do what most of them do now, 
which is to give selective treatment of a stated area of endeavour. 

Those of you who are at all familiar with the tenets of indexing will, I think, 
see the immediate characteristics of those two possible ways of designing a data 
base. If you say: I cover everything from a certain list of journals, even though 
by some curious mischance some misfit article has got into the journal, then the 
user of the secondary source really does know that he need never go directly to 
those journals himself. If, on the other hand, you say: I am trying to cover 
anything that says anything about chemistry—no matter where it comes from— 
then your bounds of chemistry will not be my bounds of chemistry. And no 
matter how much explanation is offered, there will be a shady area where you 
cannot know for certain whether it is covered or whether it is not. And this I 
think places you in an unsatisfactory position, and calls for the secondaries to be 
at least as explicit as they possibly can be. 

Now, side by side with coverage, which is an important economic factor, there 
arises the form and the extent of the item representation that the service provides. 
Let us assume that there is already enough descriptive matter in the shape of 
text ot index terms, or keywords, or what you will, to enable the service to make 
a reasonable job of item selection; that is to say, it will give you items that are at 
least 50 per cent relevant to your question. There is then the question of how 
much information you are prepared to pay for, to have attached directly to those 
items, when posted to you. Now, one of the earlier speakers said that at present 
about 60 per cent of the cost of a computer profile is computer time and this is a 
figure I would not seriously dispute, since I am not going to quarrel about plus 
or minus 5 per cent. But I would add this: that unless the user is satisfied with 
what I call ‘minimal item identification’—that is to say, a few characters that 
enable him to go to a page in some printed publication or another—then 
assuredly the computer costs will be 6o per cent of the total. But, if he will take 
minimal item identification, and go and use the library for his relevance check, 
the computer cost within that profile will go down to about half what it was 
before. For, so long as we are tied to computer printers as a way of printing out 
search output, the printing is about half the cost of the total job. 

Now I know that convenience was stressed. It was stressed by Dr Leggate and 
I agree with him entirely: but how much is convenience worth? It is not worth 
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the same to everybody. Of course, there will be people who say: ‘Find out the 
whole lot, print out the whole abstract if you’ve got it; I don’t want to bother to 
go to the library’—and they will pay for it. Equally, there are others in quite the 
Opposite situation who will say: “Well, my office is next door to the library, I 
know we always get our Chemical Abstracts quickly; give me some numbers, I 
don’t mind going in and looking them up’. And indeed the observation was 
made earlier that, having had their items retrieved, people liked to go and look 
at Chemical Abstracts and check on the relevance, Well, I agree, but I would add 
this: if people like to go and look at Chemical Abstracts to check their relevance, 
there is no point in printing out a title for them, still less in printing out the 
whole of the bibliographic reference. Why do I say this? Well, first, to put the 
really new and the really unfamiliar information officer a little in the picture. 
Secondly, to point out and stress what so many people said earlier—that we are 
still only in the dimmest of communication with the customer, and with a very, 
very small number of them at that. We do not know what the general con- 
sensus is, and it is only through the customer expressing his market tastes, 
reacting to our prices, being good enough to put his objections, likes, and dis- 
likes, into letters to us that we can work towards the greatest good for the 
greatest number. For, as can be seen quite clearly, a Ford Escort that is made in 
thousands is a greal deal cheaper than a Rolls Royce that is made in ones. I 
appreciate that there is a difference in quality, but nevertheless they both perform 
the basic necessity of getting from A to B, with more or less equal reliability. 

May I now turn to what J term ‘the technical limb’, and it is here, I think, 
that probably most of the trouble occurs. Perhaps because it is a trouble that 
can at least be understood, even if it is not easily surmounted. The problem is, 
of course, wholly one of communication, and it exists just as much in a non- 
computerized external service, as in a computerized one. It is simply and solely 
the fundamental human problem of telling someone else exact/y what you want. 

If you get down to doing the job yourself, you do not take time off to tell 
yourself what you want. You start off by thinking that you know what you 
want, and without ever admitting it, before you are five minutes on the job, 
you have changed your mind about what you want. You thought you knew 
what you wanted quite sincerely, but something happens on the way down the 
road that tells you that you were not going in quite the right direction—for 
example, you do not, after all, like the look of the pub over there, but think that 
that one over there looks as if it might be cleaner, and you do indeed change 
your mind as you go. Now of course, if you are using a human interface in an 
external manual service you can, if you have a change of heart, go to the 
*phone; but of course you will not have experienced the influences that your 
external searcher is experiencing when he is trying to do the job for you, so you 
do not get the same opportunity to change your mind. So to all intents and 
purposes you have got one ‘stab’ at him, and at that stab you have got to tell 
him what you think you want. 

Now here I draw the essential distinction between talking to a human and toa 
computer. We are all slightly lazy people, and if the person we are employing 
to do the manual search shows the slightest glimmering of common sense and 
understanding, we are the first to rely upon it to the maximum possible degree, 
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and possibly to a quite unwarranted degreé, Consequently, being busy people, 
we say: “Oh, I want the facts on so and so; I’m off to a meeting’, and the poor 
chap has to get on with it. And we do indeed rely on his common sense. But, 
when we come to the computer, it is no good saying to it: I want the facts on so 
and so; I’m off to a meeting’, for I well remember one profile that I had and no 
amount of argument on my part would persuade the enquirer that he was 
interested in anything except calcium carbonate. Needless to say, he did not 
find very much information, although in fact there was quite a lot of information 
there. 

I do not want to harp on all the various difficulties of compiling profiles, 
because clearly the details of those difficulties will vary from system to system 
and whether it is free text, whether it’s structured, and whether it’s controlled 
or uncontrolled vocabulary. I just want to try to summarize what underlies the 
difficulty, so that you can all exercise your own imagination and see what those 
difficulties amount to for you. And of course it is simply and solely this: that the 
only thing the computer can discern is syinbology; that is to say, characters, 
numerals, spaces and punctuation marks; those are the only things you can tell 
it to look for, and it is quite useless telling it to look for anything else. It can 
only find your items by character matching. Consequently, you are only telling 
half the story if you say that you are interested in the diseases of dogs at large, 
because, unfortunately, what the article speaks of is the illnesses of Alsatians, 
and then you will be lost. You have got to bridge that gap for it—unless the 
data base is so well established and so supported by what I would call ‘sup- 
plementary linguistic support’ that there is some kind of an automatic built-in 
look-up system, which will say to itself: “This inarticulate fellow has asked for 
dogs; what have we got that means dogs?’ Of course, with experience of 
questions and large data bases, this can be built up, but few of us have done it 
yet; many of us have plans for doing it—the overhead attaching to it again is 
very large, and those who want these expansions built in will undoubtedly have 
to pay more than those who are prepared to exercise the necessary imagination 
themselves. So, once again, I must stress that it is a matter of what you are 
willing to pay for and what you are willing to do yourselves. 

Finally, I would like to say one or two things about a few of the wishes and 
hopes that were mentioned by earlier speakers and to tell you something of 
what we ate expecting—at any rate on the chemical side—in the fairly near 
future. Mr Robinson referred to the present difficulty of performing retrospec- 
tive search and I entirely agree with him. I want only to say for the moment what 
the chemists are doing about this, but I see no reason why others should not 
follow. It is the plan of Chemical Abstracts—tI think starting in the middle of 
1972—that their so-called ‘issue index’ will be considerably expanded, as will the 
kinds of aspect from which the item can be approached; and at the same time the 
printed copy will be reproduced by computer typesetting. This means, therefore, 
that the whole of the data upon which that index is based is available in machine- 
readable form, and the index itself will therefore become available in machine- 
readable form. Obviously there are other spin-off benefits here in that, firstly, the 
production of those issue indexes will themselves be very much speeded up, so 
that at worst they will lag no more than six months behind the issues of Chemical 
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Abstracts to which they relate, and secondly, existing as they do in machine- 
readable form, the facilities for merging them together and turning them into a 
decennial index, or a triennial one if decennial is too big, are obviously very 
much greater than they were before, so that in the long term we may also look 
forward to very much faster cumulative indexes. 

I personally believe, subject to a bit of further digging at Columbus, that CA 
index tapes will become one of the prime retrospective tools for the chemical 
literature, and that the need to create a quasi-retrospective tape out of the 
current-awareness issues will probably be restricted to covering just the last 
few months which exist between the immediately current issue and the last 
volume index. These developments will bring you new riddles in cost-effective- 
ness. 
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MANY SCIENTISTS have routine information-seeking habits, which probably 
have not been subjected to the scientific scrutiny which they devote to their own 
subject. Neither they, nor in the case of industry, the management, have 
assessed the value of timely, relevant, scientific information. On the whole they 
do not want information, although they need it. There are, of course, notable 
exceptions to this generalization. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that it is sometimes difficult to 
convince a person or organization of the benefits of an SDI service. Once 
convinced, another difficulty is at once encountered—the problem of encourag- 
ing, cajoling, and persuading the user to circumscribe his subject with a proper 

rofile. 
: It has been frequently stated that information scientists are bad communicators. 
I would also add that they are frequently bad salesmen—and yet SDI services 
must be vigorously promoted. These weaknesses account in part for the fact 
" that scientists are often ill-informed about SDI services. 

The benefits of SDI have been well described in many published articles and 
case histories, but these are not read by the researcher who is engrossed in his 
specialized literature. 

However, once two or three profiles are running in a reasonably enlightened 
environment, the word gets round and the system is quite likely to take off. 
Tens and even hundreds of profiles follow. 

This simply confirms that a very well conceived educational and sales pro- 
gramme is essential. As the 1969 SATCOM Report puts it (p. 52). “The general 
belief of the scientific and technical community is that information need not be 
marketed; if the information is valuable people will find it. In fact there is little 
basis for such a belief’. 

Very little information exists which shows that a service such as ASCA, 
which, by the way, covers the whole of major science and technology, exceeds 
the cost of any other comparable service, so the word ‘expensive’, applied here, 
is unjustifiable. It arises because users are totally unaware of the cost of time 
spent, time wasted, and performance, during the creation, running, and use of 
their existing information system. 

I suggest that the word ‘expensive’ really means that ‘I have got to find the 
money for this service, whereas I can somehow loose my present costs within the 
organization’. 

An enlightened information division of a company will assume the SDI costs, 
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and consequently reduce some of its existing costs. Any fears that their function 
might be by-passed in some way disappear, and the prestige and effectiveness of 
the division increases. 

Given that sales and education are first necessary, we come to the next stage— 
profile formulation—and here again there are difficulties. 

I do not believe that profile construction itself is a difficult operation—as is 
sometimes alleged. I am certain it requires painstaking attention well within the 
capacity of the average scientist. Somehow he must be convinced that timely, 
relevant information is valuable and therefore that several hours of his time are 
entirely justifiable for compiling a profile. 

At ISI we try to put out good descriptive information summarizing the 
classes of terms available in the ASCA system and suggest that the scientist 
assembles a collection of recent documents about his subject—a collection which 
he will surely possess. We suggest that he seeks title and citation terms common 
to clumps of articles, on the assumption that if 80 or 90 per cent of those docu- 
ments would be selected by the chosen terms, a good proportion of articles, as 
yet unpublished, will be selected by using those same terms in the SDI service. 

It is very beneficial to have on the scene a person who is half-way between 
the scientist and the system—a librarian or information officer—to assist in this 
process. 

The information officer can clarify the rules of the system and encourage the 
scientist to use it to the best advantage. However, only the scientist can finally 
choose that collection of terms which circumscribe the subject neither too 
specifically nor too broadly, having first been carefully advised about the 
available choices by the information specialist. 

Yet another difficulty assails the SDI entrepreneur. Unfortunately he cannot 
always expect the co-operation of the local library or information staff. Some- 
times an impenetrable barrier is placed between him and the scientist—he is 
regarded as a nasty symptom of the computer agel Profile compilation under 
these circumstances proceeds without the presence of the scientist—not a good 
omen for future success. Fortunately such cases are becoming rare. 

The last, but very important event, is the revision work which must be done 
on the profile from time to time in the light of results. Again this is often 
neglected by the user, and he must be prompted by the information officer or 
supplier. 

To summarize, the right ingredients for promoting a successful external SDI 
service are: 

1. Very good descriptive and educational material, coupled to explanatory 

lectures. 

2. A discarding of any feeling that sales is not respectable. SDI services must 

be properly sold in the best sense of that word. 

3. Good co-operation between the supplier, the intermediary and the 

scientist during profile compilation. 

4. Periodical profile revision prompted by the supplier or the intermediary. 

To pass on to new developments, on-line interactive information retrieval 
is now publicly available through the dial telephone network. 

Unquestionably the question and immediate answer dialogue with this system, 
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introduced by Cybernet/ISI, gets rid of some of the ‘arm’s length’ disadvantages 
of conventional SDI systems. At present the user pays a premium for this new 
degree of freedom, and we await user reaction with great interest. 

ISI will shortly introduce other improvements. We have undertaken to cover 
the prime journals of Sociology during 1971, so ISI Source/Citation tapes, 
Science Citation Index, and ASCA, derived from the tapes, will of course cover 
this field. The same field ‘will be further widened in Cwrrent Contents, 
Behavioural, Social and Management Sciences. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FOOD 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


J. NEWTON 
Assistant Editor, IFIS 


Paper presented at a one-day symposium on Problems of Using External Information 
Services (Session 2: The view of the supplier), Royal Aeronautical Society, 16th June 1971 


IN THE PREVIOUS papers, we heard some of views of the ‘large’ users and we 
heard something about the approach of the ‘large’ suppliers to both the ‘large’ 
and the ‘small’ users. I’m glad to have the opportunity now of saying a few 
words about the ‘small’ supplier. The International Food Information Service 
(IFIS) is very definitely not yet in the big league. We process and publish a mere 
16,500 references per year, which is small fry compared with the 140,000- 
250,000 references per year dealt with so far. 

The International Food Information Service differs from the other organiza- 
tions represented here today in several quite significant ways: 

(1) It is an saternational organization. IFIS was founded in 1968 by the Com- 
monwealth Agricultural Bureaux (CAB) which is based in the United Kingdom, 
the Institute of Food Technologists (FT) in the United States, and the Institut 
für Dokumentationswesen (IDW) in West Germany. In 1969 these three organ- 
izations were joined by a Dutch organization—Centrum voor Landbouw- 
publikaties en Landbouwdocumentatie (PUDOC). These four organizations 
undertook to support IFIS up to September 1971 by providing cash and/or 
services. The two organizations most intimately concerned with the day-to-day 
production work are CAB and IDW. The former is concerned with the procure- 
ment of abstracts, the indexing of these and the editing of the material. The 
latter is responsible for the computer processing and printing of our main 
journal—Food Science and Technology Abstracts. We are international in another 
sense because we have made arrangements with outside organizations for scan- 
ning and abstracting the world food literature. For example, we have major 
working arrangements with organizations in Czechoslovakia, East and West 
Germany, Japan, the Netherlands, the United States and Canada, and we have 
arrangements with many individuals in Italy, the United States, Hungary, 
Denmark, New Zealand, Brazil, South Africa, etc. 

We have other arrangements in the United Kingdom with co-operating 
organizations, e.g. the National Lending Library, Tropical Products Institute, 
Woolcott & Co., and the British Food Manufacturing Industries Research 
Association. In addition we have contact with over fifty part-time abstractors. 
This raises the question of standardization and co-ordination—how to avoid 
overlap of coverage by the different organizations, yet, maintain uniform quality 
of the material produced. This does tend to limit our working arrangements with 
other secondary-publication organizations. On the one hand, because the nature 
of the abstracts that are published by two different organizations tends to be 
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quite different—the abstracts are aimed at different individuals and markets—so 
they are not easily exchanged between one organization and another. On the 
other hand, organizations often have substantially different working procedures, 
and it is not always possible to accommodate output from one organization in 
another. 

International arrangements do have very definite advantages as well as some 
disadvantages. The advantages include representation in many parts of the 
world. We can, and quite frequently do, receive comments and opinions from 
a very wide range of food scientists, who are intimately involved in our work 
not only in the UK but from throughout the world. We also have very close 
contact, through our many co-operating organizations, with the'people that 
are using our services. Some disadvantages, of course, arise because of the 
relatively loose ties that have to exist between the many organizations that are 
involved, and because of the political nature of many of the arrangements and 
discussions that have to take place. However, it is my opinion that, despite a few 
problems that exist, without such international collaboration the International 
Pood Information Service would not exist at all. This leads me into the second 
major characteristic of our Service. 

(2) We cover a multi-disciplinary subject. We have to deal not only with aspects 
of chemistry and physics, but also biology, botany, zoology, engineering, 
economics, psychology, etc. 

The number of potential customers is smaller than for many basic science 
services. Our potential sales obviously are smaller, and our unit costs are likely 
to be rather higher than in the basic science services. At present, we are proces- 
sing about 17,000 references per year, which we obtain by scanning around 
1,200 journals. We cover patents from about twenty countries and we cover 
books as thoroughly as we possibly can. At present, we sell less than one 
thousand copies of Food Science and Technology Abstracts at the present cost of 
£75 per year. The subscription, in fact, will rise next year by £25 per year to 
cover increased costs due to a 35% increase in numbers of abstracts since the 
price was set at £75. The size situation does have some compensations. As I 
mentioned earlier, we are in fact very close to our customers, and I believe we 
can provide our customers with a service which is very much more complete and 
relevant to their needs than some of the larger organizations. Our subscribers 
do not have to wade through a tremendous amount of material in order to 
find the items that interest them. Of the seventy-plus subscribers in the United 
Kingdom we are in extremely close touch with over a half of them—by close 
touch I mean that we have visited or been visited by them, seen them at con- 
ferences, etc., three, four or five times in the past year, and of course we cor- 
respond as well as being in direct contact. Again, this helps us to provide the 
sort of service that they need. At the same time, I am not saying that we have 
solved the problem of using external information services. No one of our 
customers is likely to be entirely satisfied with our coverage: they want more 
chemistry, or they want more biology, or they will disagree with what we think 
a food is. It’s because we are dealing with a relatively new multi-disciplinary 
science that our selection problems are as great—-or may be even greater—than 
anywhere else. What we produce has to be a compromise, and the compromise 
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has to be arrived at so that the maximum number of people can and will share 
in the cost of the production of our services. 

I would like now to describe some of the services offered by IFIS: 

(i) I have mentioned that our main product is Food Science and Technology 
Abstracts. This is published monthly, contains about 1,400 abstracts per issue, 
and has a very detailed subject index and an author index in each issue. The 
subject index is basically a KWOC Index. It is*computer-produced, but it has 
manual indexing input. The material is computer-processed and printed in 
Frankfurt. At present printing is done by Linotype, but we are re-programming 
in order to print by a Linotron film processing system. 

(3s) The magnetic tapes that are produced on the way to the printed version 
are obviously a by-product and they are available for sale. We are modifying the 
format of these magnetic tapes in order to make them more easily searchable. 
The crude tapes tend to be rather cluttered up with printing control signs, and 
with special codings that are needed for Greek letters, subscripts and super- 
scripts—the sort of things that make the printed version very much easier to 
read, but which makes computer searching that much harder. These tapes are 
available at about £700 per year. 

(#7) During the past year we have been operating a free, manual, selective 
dissemination of information service to twenty-five organizations in the UK. 
This has been supported by a grant from the Office for Scientific and Technical 
Information in order to study the extent of our coverage of the food literature 
and to develop and compare different techniques for retrieving information 
from our data base. In the course of this project we have been working with 
Dr Kent at UKCIS to produce software for computer-searching of our magnetic 
tapes. This SDI service has just been made available commercially. We are at 
present doing the searches manually and as they come in we will decide whether 
it is worth doing them by computer or whether, in fact, it is easier to do them 
manually. To provide a satisfactory service of this type, we believe we need 
extremely close contact with our customers. We feel we have to know exactly 
what they want before we can apply our own particular know-how of what is in 
Food Science and Technology Abstracts and how best we can get it out. The cost for 
this service starts at about {10 per year. 

(iw) Retrospective searches are also provided by us; it is not our intention to 
mechanize these in the immediate future. We find that on our present size it is 
better for us to do them manually. Charges are from £5 per year searched. 

(v) Retrospective searches that are likely to be generally popular may be 
offered for sale at specially low prices, as Food Annotated Bibliographies (F_ABs). 
F.ABs now available include some on: Reverse Osmosis (£1); New Sources of 
Food Protein (£3.50); Natural and Synthetic Sweeteners (£2); Techniques for 
Analysis of Flavour Volatiles (£3.50) Microwaves in Food Processing (£1); 
Texture Analysis of Foods (£4.50) and Synthetic Dairy Products (£1). 

(vi) We have a very active photocopy service (7p per page) which seems to be 
by far the most popular of our additional services. Many people write in to us 
and ask for a copy of an original article which we can then provide. We did at 
one time offer original articles on microfiche. This was done in collaboration 
with the National Lending Library for two years, but had to be discontinued. 
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In this case, the indications were that we were simply ahead of the times; there 
was absolutely no demand for original articles and abstracts on microfiche, so 
this service has been suspended. 

In general terms, we are open to suggestions as to the sorts of services that 
are required by our subscribers, but unless we can make some saving by 
processing for multiple sale, quite honestly it is cheaper for the users to provide 
the services themselves. We are always pleased to have comments from users— 
we encourage this, as I have tried to indicate, Right now we are in the process of 
establishing a more formal users’ panel which is similar to something that 
Chemical Abstracts established a few years ago. The idea of this is to receive a 
harmonious statement of what the users require, rather than to get individual 
statements from users and be pushed from pullar to post by the influential, or the 
potentially rival, groups. 
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A REVIEW OF THE MAIN PROBLEMS 


B. C. VICKERY 
Assistant Direstor (Research © Development), Aslb 


Paper presented at a one-day symposium on Problems of Using External Information 
Services, Royal Aeronautical Society, 16th June 1971 


ALL THAT I wish to do in this talk is to set in some context some of the things 
that have already been said today, and add a few comments of my own, in 
order to provide a basis for further discussions. It has been suggested that we 
ought to declare our interests, which user ‘cap’ we are wearing: I will try to 
speak as a librarian/information officer, faced with the world literature and its 
records—what should one provide in order to serve best one’s organization’s 
users? And in doing this, of course, one has to keep in mind that the ultimate 
user is the person who actually wants the information. I was rather struck with 
Dr Matthews saying that the computer as a tool for information might rival the 
telephone system in importance, thinking that the telephone is a way of putting 
one person into communication with another. For we, as information officers, 
must always remember that this is our job as well, even if through the inter- 
mediary of a document. So a computer is only a tool that can aid this person-to- 
person communication. I think, therefore—as was also suggested by earlier 
speakers—that we should not simply look at magnetic tape files in isolation, but 
we should think of them as one of the ways in which the multitude of biblio-" 
graphic references are now recorded—a novel way, a way which offers great 
opportunities for doing new things, but not to be looked at to the neglect of all 
the other varieties of bibliographical sources. 

The librarian/information officer coming into the field and thinking about tape 
services for the first time, needs to know what services are available, and what 
their characteristics are in terms of coverage, and so on. Mr Robinson mentioned 
a recent survey by Carroll for the American Institute of Physics, which is a very 
good lead to forty-five or fifty services. There are at least that many again which 
are available, mostly English language services. They are mainly restricted to 
science/technology, but there are beginning to appear on tape files of material 
outside the field of science/technology. For example, Psychological Abstracts now 
has 100,000 entries on tapes, which it is shortly proposing to market. We find 
that a good way of keeping up to date with new services is to use the News 
from The Federation of Science Abstracting and Indexing Services that Stella 
Keenan produces in Philadelphia, which is not restricted to the news of the 
situation in the USA. 

This, then, is the size of the problem we are faced with: the fact that we have 
now identified at least ninety services, of one sort-or another, at least half of 
which have tapes that are purchasable or leasable, while the other half are 
supplying services from the tapes and may make the tapes available later on. 
It has already been mentioned how widely the files range in size, from over a 
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quarter-million entries a year down to 10,000 a year or less. For about seventy- 
five services we have detailed information, and for these we have made a rough 
estimate of the number of references that are getting onto tape at the present 
time: it comes out at about 34 million references a year. This must mean that of 
all the current English language bibliographical records that are now published, 
80 per cent must be available on tape. The total number of references now on 
tape, if you include records made in previous years, is approximately 15 million. 
So there is a huge wealth of material there and it would be a tragedy if all the 
effort that has gone into this mass of bibliographical material were to be dis- 
missed with the statement that ‘we tried it and it’s no good’. The answer is 
surely that we have not tried hard enough; we have not yet discovered the best 
use of all this material. 

One point about cost: roughly speaking, to purchase an abstract on tape 
costs about ten times as much as purchasing it in print—that is to say, if you buy 
tape, a median cost figure is about £40 per 1,000 entries on the tape, whereas 
if you buy printed abstracts, the median figure is more like £4 per 1,000 
entries. So there is this extra cost of buying it, plus of course the cost of pro- 
cessing it, which is more difficult than just reading abstracts. Moreover, it is 
the information service that has to process the tapes, whereas reading the 
abstract can safely be left to the user. Information on tape, therefore, is not 
cheap. 

The second aspect [ want to stress is that we must think in terms of a great 
variety and flexibility of ways in which this machine-readable material can be 
used. Most of these ways have been mentioned at one time or another during the 
day. There is, first of all, remote use, i.e. somebody else has the tape, either the 
originator or a retailer (if you like the word) such as UKCIS, who is prepared to 
process the tape on your behalf. Remote uses of tape include, first of all, demand 
searches, such as putting a question to MEDLARS; secondly an SDI service, 
as has been mentioned a number of times, and here again I think not quite all 
the possible modes of SDI have been considered. First of all, one can get in- 
dividuals in one’s organization to use SDI—indtvidual SDI profiles as provided 
by some external service; this has been mentioned as having been tried by a 
number of people with varying success. Secondly, one can get a group of 
individuals inside one’s organization, such as the laboratory staff, to have a 
gtoup profile, which may be cheaper and which provides each individual in the 
group with a wider range of material, not all of which is relevant to him. 
Thirdly, there is the possibility of getting a profile that covers a whole organiza- 
tion, and providing tape material that may be useful to that organization, and 
using it in some way locally. This, as far as I know, is not a method that has been 
mentioned today, but may well be considered by organizations with narrow 
subject scope. The fourth way in which remote use of these tape files is being 
handled is by the production of bulletins’ produced from standard profiles. The 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, for example, has about 150 
standard profiles from which it produces printed bulletins for distribution. 
Demand searches and SDI profiles are thus two of the ways in which tapes can 
be used remotely. A third way has been very briefly mentioned as just coming 
into use—on-line search of a store held by an agency. 
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When one comes to think of what one can do locally with tapes or products 
from them, there is first of all the basic alternative of purchasing either a 
printed output or the tape itself. I have mentioned the relationship in cost 
between an abstracts journal and the tape from which it is derived. Whether 
one prefers to get printed sources or tapes will obviously depend largely on both 
the size of one’s field and the size of one’s resources. The larger industrial firms 
who have been speaking today have mentioned the use of tapes—-getting the 
complete tapes from suppliers as they are produced and using them in the 
first instance for local SDI and in the second instance to provide, hopefully, some 
form of cumulative file which can be searched. The technical and economic 
difficulties of retrospective search of a large computer file have been mentioned, 
and interesting alternative ways of providing for retrospective use—for 
example, by some form of cumulative print-out (one on microfilm was mentioned 
by Mr Robinson). This flexible and imaginative way of trying to produce from 
the tape, local tools, not necessarily machine-searched, which can serve the 
needs of one’s own organization, is something that we will need to think a great 
deal more about. 

In fact, one of the problems that is apparent from remarks that have been 
made today is that, whereas one can obtain regular tapes and produce an SDI 
service from them, yet because these are not easily cumulated and because of the 
problems of retrospective search, one is not left with a retrospective file that 
can be used for back searches. Hither one has to use other sources such as 
printed abstracts journals, or go on maintaining in some way a manually 
developed system of one’s own. So the problem of using a tape source for 
current awareness, which does not at the same time provide you witha retrospec- _ 
tive file, is something that needs a good deal of thinking out. One possibility 
that is being envisaged in a number of organizations that are themselves infor- 
mation services trying to serve a scattered clientele—like a special information 
service—is the possibility of taking material from the main disciplinary tapes 
such as Chemical Abstracts, INSPEC, and so on; extracting material from those 
tapes which can be merged in some form, repackaged and re-issued to suit the 
needs of a special group of users. The problems here, of compatibility, of stan- 
dardization, and of possible re-indexing in terms which suit one’s own particular 
users, are all very far from being worked out. 

By running through all these different modes of use, I have tried to emphasize 
the need to think very flexibly in terms of all the different ways in which it might 
be possible to make use of these tapes, and not to judge them simply by saying 
‘Weve used them in one particular way, and that wasn’t satisfactory, therefore 
computer-based search is a waste of time.’ 

‘The problems as to the choice of tape services are equally great. One general 
problem of quality versus quantity has been raised: some people have said ‘Never 
mind the quality, feel the width’, and others have, on the contrary, suggested 
that quality is the most important feature of a service. One point that has not 
been mentioned, I think, as regards choice of service, 4s that there are alternative 
sources of the same file. For example, as well as UKCIS having Chemical 
Abstracts Services, there are of course individual industrial firms that have them, 
and there are other commercial services available on the other side of the 
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Atlantic, anxious to be contacted by Telex, which are also offering to search 
Chemical Abstracts Services and indeed other tapes. So there will in fact be 
some competition for both SDI and demand searches from the same file, from 
different agents in different parts of the world. 

Another problem is that there are different files of similar coverage which are 
now competing with each other: for example, MEDLARS and Excerpta 
Medica must overlap a good deal. INSPEC and the American Institute of 
Physics’ SPIN are overlapping to some extent in the physics field. As a result, 
there will be two different tapes each constructed according to a different format, 
with different indexing policies, and so on, which will be competing for attention. 

The fact that for an individual specialist information officer it is unlikely that 
any one tape is really going to cover his needs, is very important. At Aslib we 
have been doing a little investigation into one particular specialist information 
service to see the extent to which the big disciplinary tapes do meet the needs of 
this service, and we find for example that Chemical Abstracts covets 50 per cent of 
the references in which they are interested; Biological Abstracts covers perhaps 
about 70 per cent; while the ISI covers another range. Between them they over- 
lap a good deal. There are also references in which the service is interested which 
are not covered by any of the major tapes. So if such a service were to say: ‘I 
want to rely on material that I get from the major services in order to meet the 
needs of my particular users’, they would be faced with the problem of tapping a 
number of services in order to get all the materials that they want; of an overlap 
between those services that would have to be eliminated if it were very high; 
and with a range of material not covered by any of these services, and which 
would still have to be picked up by the scanning of primary journals. So this 
” problem of how to organize one’s use of these tapes in an economic way, so as 
to get what one wants at not too great an expense, is very serious. 

The final question is indeed that of cost-effectiveness, which Dr Batten has 
discussed; that is, the costs and benefits of the whole operation of using ex- 
ternal services. Some of the costs are fairly easy to indicate, for example, the 
external payments that you have to make to buy the tape. The internal processing 
costs can be worked out, in order to give some idea of the cost, say, of actually 
providing an SDI service. But, as has been stressed by Mr Dammers and other 
speakers, there are consequent changes in one’s organizational services that are 
also going to affect costs. He has mentioned the effect on loans; since users are 
being told about more literature, this is leading to more demand for this 
literature to be available; and in fact, as information officers/librarians, we must 
not forget the importance of document back-up—it is no good piling up refer- 
ences unless there is also ready access to documents. 

There are other aspects of the effect on services: if one is going to rely upon 
references coming from the tape services, then maybe one’s own local indexing 
and abstracting and bulletin production is going to be affected; and especially 
with regard to abstracting (which is a very expensive operation in library 
information service) this may affect the economics of one’s operation quite 
considerably. One’s subscriptions to journals and to printed abstracts journals 
may also be affected. 

So the costing side of the cost-benefit situation is far from simple: it can be 
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quite a complex business to size up what has happened to one’s costs as a result 
of a decision to make increased use of external tape services. The benefits 
ultimately are what the user recetves—the ultimate user, the final user of the 
information. The convenience of having something brought to his desk regu- 
larly, rather than having to go looking for it, has been mentioned as a benefit. 
In fact, accessibility of information, as we have found in many studies, is per- 
haps the most valued feature of an information service in general. Another 
benefit is the time that may be saved—and here we must distinguish carefully 
between time saved in searching for something to read, and time saved in 
actually reading it, because no bibliographical reference service is going to save 
time in reading, only save time in searching for information. I think this is 
relevant to a point that has been made—or at least a point that has been disputed 
—as to whether precision is important or not. Clearly, to find only one good 
reference in a hundred every week, while the rest is irrelevant, will not be 
appreciated by the user. But on the other hand, many people, particularly those 
of a more speculative type of mind, are not averse to having a wide selection 
put before them every week, even if they only pick two or three items out of it 
for actual follow-up. They like to see what is going on in a fairly wide field. 
So preconceived ideas of aiming at some particular precision is not necessarily 
the right approach; we must in fact always come back to the individual user’s 
need, and how to use tape services and any other kind of service to give him 
what he needs. 
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Recent additions to the Aslib library catalogue are broken down into twelve 
broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are not 
mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in scanning 
for new items of interest. 


User Studies 
Analyses of information seeking, literature-use and library-use patterns; user training. 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of knowledge, including national policies; information theory. 


Information Processing Systems 
Dissemination, processing, storage and retrieval techniques and systems; data centres; 
management information systems. 


e and Indexing 
Linguistics, semantics, nomenclature, terminology; subject headings, thesauri and their 
construction; indexing; abstracting; translating. 


Classification and Catalo 
Documentary and non-documentary coding; cataloguing; filing. 


Mechanization 
Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


Subject organization 
Special libraries and es pst documentation centres; sources of information including 
. reference books and bibliographies; reference and inquiry work. 


Reprography 
Materials, methods and systems; facsimile transmission; telex. 


Printing and Publishing 
Writing and editorial work; poe and publishing; periodical references and citation 
patterns; bookselling; copyright; al aspects of computerized information. 


Administration and Management 
Special library and information service policy, buildings, furniture and staff; stock including 
special matertals; lending and journal circulation. 


Library Systems 
National libraries; general libraries and documentation centres; university and college 
libraries; inter-library co-operation. 

Professional Activi 
Library science, information science, documentation; professional associations, education, 
literature, organizations and research; biographies; directories. 


JANET WALKLEY 
Librarian 
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Items are available in the Aslib library and may be borrowed unless marked * to 


indicate reference copies, 


User Studies 


ATANASIU, PIA 
Problema cercetarii nevoilor de informare 
Studii sı Cercetari de Documentare, vol.13, 
no.t, March 1971, p.3-12. 
Investigation catried out to find users’ 
information needs and problems. 


Communication and Knowledge 


HANFORD, W., and others 
The industrial chemist and chemical in- 
formation: the human ear as a medium. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, VOLIL, 
no.2, May 1971, p$ 68—9. 
‘Audio’ pro for the dissemination of 
chemical N AE A 


BAKER, D. B., and others 
patterns in the international 
communication of chemical research and 
technology. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.11, 
no.2, May 1971, p.go-8. 


DOUDS, CHARLES F, 
The state of the art in the study of tech- 

nology transfer. 
Management, YOLI, 10.3, June 1971, 


p.125-31, 
DIEMER, ALWIN 


Informationswissenschaft: zur dung 
einer cigenstandigen Wissen und zur 
Grundlegung eines autonomen Bereichs 
“Informationswissenschaften’, 


Nachrichten fir Dokumentation, vol.22, 00.3, 
June 1971, p.105—13. 

Attempt to establish information science 
as a science of tts own and distinguish it 
from disciplines like computer science, 
information theory and communication 
science. 


YURKO, A. A. 
K ovke 


roblemy genezisa infor- 
ma CERANO 2O KARE 


Nauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Set.2, 
na 1971, p.5-8. 

he origins and meaning of the informa- 
a crisis. 


HARMON, GLINN 
On the evaluation of information science. 
Journal of the American Sostety for Informa- 


tion Science, vol.22, 00.4, July-August 1971, 


3541. 
interpretation of information science with- 
in its wider disciplinary framework. 


HAMLIN, OMER, aid SPRINELE, MICHAEL D, 
New concepts of media and their - 
ment at the University of Kentu 
Medical Centre. 

Drexel ens Quarterly, vol.7, 00.2, April 


1971, p.137- 
Berka che | the internal operations and com- 
munications systems. 


HOZNEK, JANOSNE 
Az epitoipari muszaki konyvtarak szerepe 
a tervezok HETES e 


Tudomarnyos as Muszaki Tajekoztatas, vol.18, 
no,6, Pan 1971, p.44 wis 

The role of eee bea in the build- 
ing ite eee in informing ar 


Information Processing Systems 


WHITEHOUSE, FRANK 

Documentation: how to organize and 
control information processes in business 
and industry. London: Business Books, 
1971. 

0220 99262 2, 

[vii], 181p. 


TARABOI, VASILE 

Principiile proiectarii sistemelor nationale 
de informare documentara stiintifica, 
tehnica si economica, 
Probleme de Informare si Documentare, vol.s, 
no.5, May 1971, p.255-81. 

principles of national rab 
technical and economic documentary in- 
formation systems, 


AGRAEV, V. A., and others 
Copostavitelnyi analiz rezultatov eksperi- 
mentalnoi proverki trekh modifikatsii IPS 
serii ‘Kompas’. 
Neaschno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, Ser.2, 


No.4, rede Pass. 

of the experimental testings of 
three modifications of the information 
retrieval system, ‘Kompas’. 


MURANIVSEI], T. V. 
Informationsdkonomik. 
Informatik, vol.18, 00.3, 1971, p.g-13. 
e 
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The application of the laws of economics 
to information processes. 


PLOTKIN, M., afd EPSTEIN, 8. D. 
Noise—its effect on the depth of file search. 
oe Storage and Retrieval, vol.7, no.2, 
ugust 1971, 9—8 
athe beha nonr. of me efficiency of proba- 
blistic information retrieval systerhs as a 
function of noise. 


BENNETT, R. E., ad FRYCKI, $. J. 
Internal processing of external reference 
services. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, volir, 
no.2, May 1971, 76-83. 
Describes preprocessor ‘INQUIRE’ and 
the use of the INQUIRE system. 


KOVALEV, G., and §CERBICKI]J, G. I. 
Wie können Wissenschaftler am besten 
informiert werden? 
Informatik, vol.18, 00.3, 1971, p.46-8. 
Information tion systems for 
scientists. 


Dine e d edere ind 

Puncte de v riv organizarea 
sistemului de TER al invatamintului 
in Republica Socialista Romania. 

Problems de Informare si Documentare, vol.s, 
no.6,-1971, p.378-81. 

Organization of the information system in 
the field of education in Romania, 


ORGANIZAREA 8i dezvoltarea etapizata a sis- 
temului de informare in domeniul actelor 
normative din Republica Socialista 
Romania, 

Probleme da Informare si Documentare, vol.5, 
no.6, 1971, P.357-77- 

tion and development of the 
information system in the legal field in 
Romania. 


Language and Indexing 
gor Te. pem others 
in linguistics no.8. 
iets (3 Rio): Ohio Soe University. 
uter rad F Science Re- 
Center, June 19 
x, a. bibliog. (OSU-CISRC-TR-71-7). 


KHACHATRYAN, V. A. ii 
Sintaksis SPORTER ae angliiskogo 
teksta po 
Nese ane i tac ORR, Ser.z, 
No.4, 1971, p.37-8. 
The syntax of a limited English text file in 
radioelectronics. 


* INSPEC 
1971 subject headings, London: the Institu- 
tion [1971]. 
59P. 
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*LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Subject Cataloging 
Division 
Subject headings used in the dictionary 
catalogs of the Library of Congress, 
January~December 1970; supplement to 
the edition. Washington, D.C.: the 
Library, 1971. 
[ii], 23 7p. 


*BAULKWILL, W. J., and POSNETT, N. W 
Abridged thesaurus of land resource terms. 
Tolworth (Surrey): Directorate of Over- 
seas Surveys. Land Resources Division, 


1971. 
yv. 


ROBERTS, M. J. 
Compiling the thesaurus, 
Conrad, vol.2, no.2, 1971, p.66—8. 


JONES, KEVIN P. 
Compound words: a problem in post- 
co-ordinate retrieval systems, 
Journal of The American Society for Informa- 
tion Science, vol.22, 00.4, July-August 1971, 


Bae ines origins and forms of compound 


words, the set of rules employed 
at National ubber Products Research 
Association. 


LUCKE, WERNER, gnd KRUGER, DIETER 
E E Ai und Ergebnisse bei der Aus- 
lets von Thesauri im Schwermasch- 
Anlagenbau. 
allier vol.18, 10.3, 1971, p.22—6. 
nstruction of thesauri in the field of 
De engineering: experiences and results, 


zum Aufbau von The- 
sauri für das Patentsschrifttum. 
Informatik, vol.18, 00.3, 1971, p.27-31. 
Investigations into the construction of 
thesauri for patent literature. 


ROSENBERG, VICTOR 
Comparative evaluation of two indexing 
methods using judges. 
Journal of the American Society for Information 
sip vol.22, no.4, July-August 1971, 


251-9 
Method for evaluating indexing methods, 
using 2 panel of judges to rate indexing for 
a given document on a five-point scale. 


RUSH, J. E., and others 
Automatic abstracting and indexing. H. 
Production of indicative abstracts by 
application of contextual inference and 
tactic coherence criteria. 

ovrnal of the American Society for Informa- 
tion Science, vol.22, 00.4, July-August 1971, 
p.260-74. 
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Development of techniques for the auto- 
matic production of high-quality abstracts 
from original document, 


Classification and Cataloguing 


BATTY, C. D. 


An introduction to the eighteenth edition 


of the Dewey deci 
London: Bingley, 1971. 
085157 117 4 


classification. 


112p. (Programmed texts in library and 


information science.) 


RICHMOND, PHYLLIS A. 
The yeat’s work in cataloguing and classi- 
fication. 
Library Resources and Techntcal Services, vol. 
I5, No.2, Spring 1971, p.150~7. 


NEELAMEGHAN, A. 
Banking: depth classification version of 
CC. 


Library Science with a Slant to Documentation, 
voL8, no.1, March 1971, p.34-6 
Design of a depth classification seething 
methodology, principles, with index. 


*RAY-JONES, ALAN and MCCANN, WILFRED 
CI/S£B project manual organizing building 
project information; incorporating the 
authoritative United Kingdom version of 
the international SEB classification system 
as it applies to project information. 
adon]: Archi Press for RIBA 
ices, 1971. 

85139 1230 

163p. 


gi tea H, 8. 
Nati commodity coding, 
em Journal, vol.24, no.4, April 1971, 


PUA NATO, NCC and BSI views on 
the meaning and concepts of commodity 
coding. 


GORMAN, MICHAEL 
The standard bibliographic description. 
Catalogue and Index, no.22, Summer 1971, 
p.3~5. 


Mechanization 
CRITERIA for computer output in informa- 
tion systerns, 
ee be 5 no. T July 1971, p.165-72. 
pee User-Reaction oo ubgroup 
of ality Sen Applications Group, 
Working Party on Information Retrieval. 


PEDLEY, SUSAN 
Systems analysis and library mechaniza- 
tion. 
SC EE vol.64, 00.7, July 1971, 
105 
Details of the AAL weekend course. 
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DUCHESNE, R. M., and P A. B 

Automation activities in British University 
libraries: a survey. 
Program, vol.5, 00.3, July 1971, p.129-40. 
Results of a survey carried out by Aslib 
Computer Applications Group, SCONUL 
and National Libraries ADP tudy. 


SCHIEBER, WILLIAM D, 
Isis: Integrated Scientific Information 
System; a general description of an ap- 
proach to computerized bibliographical 
control. Geneva: International Labour 
Office, 1971. 


iil, 115p. 


HALL, JM, and others 
Towards instant information. 
New Scientist, vol.g1, 00.761, 22nd July 
1971, p.210~12,. 
On-line computer retrieval—details of 
developments and experiments in infor- 
mation retrieval. 


. E., and ELLIS, K. C. 
textile information ser- 


CUMBERBIRCH, R. 
Computer-bas 


vice, 
Textile Institute and Industry, vol.g, no.3, 
March 1971, p.69~73. 


NAKAMURA, Y. 
Classification and mechanization. (In 
Japanese) 
Dokuweniesyon Kenkyu, vol.21, no.4, April 
1971, p-117~-25. 


HALL, A. R., and others 
Potential use of MARC records in three 
libraries: report of two surveys carried out 
for the Birmingham Libraries Raga 
tive Mechanization Project, b 
Hall, R. M. Duchesne and S. W. : 
London: Council of the British National 
Pa ognphY, 1971. 

220 3 

üg 48p. >“ ÉNB/MARC Documentation 
Service publication no. 6) 


KAZLAUSEKAS, EDWARD JOHN 
A shelf-list conversion for multi-library 


Uses, 

Library Resources and Technical Services, vol.15, 
no.2, Spring 1971, p.229-40. 

Describ e conversion of San Fernando 
Valley State College’s shelf-list to machine- 
readable form. 


AYRES, F. H. 
The case against Marc: how strong is it? 
Library Association Record, vol.73, 00.7, 


July 1971, D.I30~1, 142. 
es the criticisms levelled at Marc 


neh Ri a aut these see 
in the light of some possible ways of us 
Mare at the local level. 9 


OCTOBER 1971 


DE BRUIN, H. 
Die Produksie van kataloguskaarte as 
sleutel tot rekenarisering. 
South African Libraries, vol.s9, 20.1, July 


1971, p.26~35. 
Casio gus catd production as a key to 
computerization. 


UNDERHILL, LESLIE 
A computerized catalogue for the Uni- 
versity of Cape Town libraries. 
South African Libraries, vol.39, no.1, July 
1971, p.36-41. 
Details of how a computer was peu to 
some library operations, eg. the cata- 
logue. 


MARUYAMA, LENORE 8. 
Format recognition: a report of a project 
at the Library of Congress. 
Journal of the American Society for Informa- 
tion Science, vol.22, no.4, July-August 1971, 
.283—7. ; 
sing a computer to assi content 
designators to unedited ep aie ee 
bibliographic data for MARC records. 


SHOFFNER, RALPH M. 
Some implications of automatic recogni- 
tion of bibliographic elements. 
Journal of the American Society for Informa- 
tion Science, vol.22, 20.4, July-August 1971, 


p.275~82. 
Approach to converting printed biblio- 
priphic records to acne adele form. 


PRICE, A. 
The implementation of filing rules by 
computer. 
Program, vol.s, no.3, July 1971, p.161~4. 
Details of the first stage of the project. 


WALL, R. A. 
A proposed experiment in automated 
serials accessioning. 
Program, vol.5, no.3, July 1971, p.141-g1. 
Principles of automating accessions ex- 
plored by the Loughborough University 
of Technology Library. 


DOWSELL, J. A. M., and BARL, C, 
A computer book-ordering system for 
n 


Kent County Library using 8. 
Program, vol.s, no.3, July 1971, p. 152-6. 
Description and development of the book- 
ordering system. 

o 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Subject Organization 

STAN, ALEXANDRA 
Realizari gi cerinte ale informării documen- 
tare la institutul de prolectari pentru in- 
dustria chimica anorganica și a ingrdsa- 
mintelor (IP i 
Probleme ds Informare si Docnmentare, vol.5, 


no.4, April 1971, p.207-18, 
Documentary eaa achievements 


and requirements at the ign Institute 
for Ino c Chemistry and Fertilizer 
Industry (PRAN). 


mn SANDOR p i 
orezagos orvostudomanyi konyvtar 
cs dokumentacios kozpont es tajekoztata 
munkaja. 
Tudomanyos es Muszaki Tajekogtatas, vol.18, 
no.6, June 1971, p.419-29. 
The National Medical Library and Centre 
for Documentation and its information 


BOWMAN, CARLOS M., asd BROWN, MARILYN T. 
The development, cost and impact of a 
current awareness service in an industrial 
organization. 

ournal Me Chemical Documentation, vol.11, 
no.2, May 1971, p.72-5. 

Describes system in the Dow Chemical 
Company. 


COLIN, HANS J. 
Das Dokumentationssystem IBM/360 
Information Retrieval and Management 
System (RMS) beim Geologiechen Lan- 
desamt Nordrhein- Westfalen. 
IBM Nachrichten, vol.z1, no.207, July 1971, 
p-784-9. 
Documentation system at the Geological 
Institute in North Rhine~Westphalia. 


PENNY, SHIRLEY M. 
The Nature Conservancy lib 
Bulistin of the Circle of State 
vol.19, no.2, May 1971, p. 28-32. 


service, 
borarians, 


YAMAKAWA, T. 
API Petroleum Information System. (In 
Japanese) 
Doksmentesyon Kenkyw, vol.z1, 00.4, April 
1971, p.11I—-16. 


FrLMs—sources and catalogues. 
ear ae Newsletter, no.8, July 1971, 
p.5—6. 
General EEE base: sources, general 
independent film libraries and specialized 
film libraries. 


Reprography 

SULLIVAN, ROBERT C. 
Developments in photo reproduction of 
library materials, 1970. 
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Bab Resources and Technical Services, 
vol.15, no.2, S$ 1971, D.I 

Reviews the a et cca 
research, aopn Sarig, copyright and 
other legislation, literature about micro- 
forms, products, equipment and services, 
professional activities, 


NATIONAL REPROGRAPHIC CENTRE FOR DOCU- 
ai T 5 
Q ectrophoto c copiers 
in the "the United Ringdom. Edd Den 
Centre, 1971. 
85267-029-X. 
[v], 86p.; illus. 


VEANER, ALLEN B. 
The evaluation of micropublications: a 
handbook for librarians. Chicago (II.): 
Library Technology Program, 1971. 
o-8389-3 128-6 
xii, 59p.; bibliog. (LTP publication no. 17.) 


ASCHENBORN, H. J. 
International standardization of micro- 


fche. 
South African Libraries, vol.39, no.1, July 


I, p.42—$1. 
Hires recommendations for mictro- 
fiche standardization. 


MENKHAUS, EDWARD J. 
New power for information systems. 
Business Automation, vol.18, 00.7, May 1971, 
„38—42. 
etails of a survey to find out how active 
microfilm is. 


JACKSON, W. CARL 

Telefacsimile at Penn State poe 
a report on operations during 1968-1969. 
ie Resonrces and Techical Services, 
vol.15, 00.2, Spring 1971, .223—- 

The iclefacsimije network a ‘most of 
the Pennsylvania State University, 
Commonwealth Campus Libraries, which 
ate scattered throughout the state, with 
the main library at University Park. 


HJERRPE, RO 
FIB eller "Fakta i Bild eller Faksimil i 
Bibliotek. DeL.L 
Tidskrift fe Dokumentalion, vol.27, 00.3, 


71, 

et and economic prospects for 
telefacsimile between libraries at the 
Institutes of Technology in Nordic 
countries, 


of ‘publi 
Impact of Selana on ‘Society, vol.2r, no.2, 
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VOL. 23, NO. IO 
April-June 1971, p.163-71. 
Types of different research publications, 


reasons for publishing by scientists, pro- 
fessors etc., and the effects of publishing. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, Copyright Office. 
How to investigate the co 2ynigt status 
of a work. Washington, D. e Office, 


1977. 
8p. (Circular 22) 


Administration and Management 


GARFIELD, EUGENE, and SMITH, G. D. W. 

Information by the £. 
New Scientist, vol.s1, no.763, 5th August 
ST ee 

ers, Garfield’s criticizing and 
Smith’s defending, the article by Smith and 
Lynch in vol.so, p.32 of New Scientist, 
entitled “Information by the yard’. The 
principal point of contention is cost- 
effectiveness, 


"Wee unde 6 lib 

a8 ysis o rary operations. 
London: Aslib, 1971. 
05142 034 6 
iv, 68p. (Aslib occasional publication 
No. 8) 


BLAGDEN, J. 

Special Itbraries. 

Library Association Record, vol.73, no.7, 
July 1971, p.136. 

Notes on the qualifications required of” 
post-coordinate Todas RANT of 
unchartered librarians and special library 
cffectiveness. 


CYLKE, FRANK KURT 
Saied federal library programs for 


acquisition = ra e Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Library Committee, 
May 1971. 

i, 22p. 


WELSH, WILLIAM J. 
The processing department of the Library 
of Congress in 1970. 
eie Resources and Technical Services, 
vol.15, no.2, Spring 1971, p.1gI-214. 
Reviews the foll = eae i aidon 
and overseas operations, cataloguing, 
automation, processing services, 


FRISTOE, ASHBY J., and MYERS, ROSE E. 
Acquisitions in 1970. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, 
vol.15, no.2, Spring 1971, 0.132-42. 
A. general overview of development in the 
book trade and in ordering procedures. 


SHAFFER, MELVIN C., and HAMPTON, CAROL L. 
Some experiences with a self-study center, 


OCTOBER 1971 


Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.7, 00.2, April 
1971, P.-145~51. ; : 
Audio-visual materials at the Medical 
College of Virginia. 


POUND, MARY 


Serials: a view of 1970. 

Library Resources and Technical Services, 
vol.rs5, no.2, Spring 1971, p.132~42: 
Reviews developments i a bibiseaphy 
of serials, and in costs. 


Library Systems 


PARRY, V. T. H. 


The British Library: a review of the White 


er. 
Brdletin of the Circle of State Librarians, vol. 
19, no.z, May 1971, p.z1~4. 


WOOD, D, N., and MYATT, A. G. 

Enquiries at the NLL. 

NLL Revisy, vol.1, no.3, July 1971, p.859. 
Figures for enquiries received, with refer- 
ence to MEDLARS, German documents 
and miscellaneous technical enquiries. 


G 


SMITH, E. S. 


The overseas service of the NLE. 
NLLE Review, vol.1, no.3, July 1972, 


p. 76-9. 
Overseas lending and photocopying set- 
vices of the NLL. 


PENNA, CARLOS VICTOR 


Seminar on planning of national scientific 
and technical information structures. 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, vol.z5, no.4, 
a: ve 1971, p.186—go. 

Details of the seminar theme with reference 
to Ibero-America, on 23rd—28th November 
1970 in Madrid, 


SICKING, L. M. C. J. 


De bibliotheekvoorziening van bedrijven 
(overheids—?) en particuliere instellingen 
in Nederland. 

Open, vol.3, no.6, June 1971, p.378—82. 
Policy regarding industrial, government 
and private institutions in the Netherlands 
with reference to special libraries. 


INSTITUTUL central de documentare technica 


—Istoric, Evolutie, sarcini, realizari, 
respective. 
robleme de Informare si Documentare, vol.5, 
no.6, 1971, p.325~-56. 
The Central Institute for Technical Docu- 
mentation, history, evolution, achieve- 
ments and outlook. 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Colleges of Tech- 
nology and Further Education. 
College libraries: recommended standards 
of library provision in colleges of tech- 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


nology and other establishments of further 
education. 2nd ed. London: the Associa- 
tion, 1971. 

85365 4549 

15p. 


OMELUSIK, N. E, 
Ex uno plures: the libraries of the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. 
Canadian Library Journal, vol.28, no.3, May/ 
June 1971, p.186-8. 


LINE, MAURICE B, 
Information services in a technological 
university: plans and prospects. 
The Information Scientist, vol.s, no.z, June 
1971, p.77-88. 
Presented at the Institute’s 4th Conference, 
University of Reading, 1oth-12th April 


1970. 


MOSES, DAVED F, 
A successful mix of libraries and media. 
Drexel Library Quarterly, vol.7, 00.2, April 
1971, p.107-20. 
Description of ee and service 
of the Audio-Vi Center at Purdue 
University Library. 


MOROZOV, A. 
Certain problems of international co- 
operation of libraries of patent depart- 
ments. ” 
Inspel, vol.6, no.2, April 1971, p.505. 
Sets out problems of international patent 
co-operation and puts forward some 
solutions. 


GREENE, RICHARD 
Library co-operation and the rationaliza- 
tion of curricula. 
Canadian Library oF lees vol,28, no.3, May/ 
June 1971, p.206-8, 
Describes the work of the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada. 


RIGG, JOHN 

Aree piel services. 

Yyice emeni, Spring 1971, p.18~25. 
Describes local Capes schemes 
between public and special libraries for 
the provision of commercial and technical 
information. 


Professional Activity 


ETTEL, W. 
The Institute for Documentation and its 
role in German scientific and technical 
information. 
Inspel, vol.6, no.2, April 1971, p-59-63. 
Activities of the Institute, presented at the 
Science and Technology Information 
Luncheon Group, Washington, 27th April 
1971. 
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8VIRIDOV, F. A. 
Die Federation Internationale de Documen- 
tation und ihre Aufgaben, 
Informatik, vol.18, 00.3, 1971, p.$~8. 
Describes the work of ftp and of its 
committees and commissions. 


COWLEY, J. 
Education, training and utilization of 
library staff. 
Assistant Librarian, vol.64, 00.7, July 1971, 
. 98-102. 
ibrary ‘training’ and ‘education’ develop- 
ments for the 19708. 


JOLLEY, LEONARD 
Some reflections on education and training 
for librarianship. 
Australian Academics and Research Libraries, 
vol.2, no.2, June 1971, p.g2-8. 


VOL. 23, NO. 10 


Status of librarianship and present educa- 
tion system, 


PENNA, CARLOS VICTOR 
Library training by audio-visual means. 
Unesco Chronicle, vol.7, no.7, July 1971, 
p.267-72. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
The importance of libraries in teacher- 
training: a paper to the Secretary of State’s 
committee of inquiry into teacher-training. 
Education Libraries Bulletin, 00.41, Summer 
1971, P.LI-13. 


DIRECTORY of the Association of American 
Lib Schools. 
Taal of Education for Librarianship, Special 
edition, 1971, p.I—100. 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Acceptance of advertisements for publication in 


Proceedings does not imply Aslib support for or 
endorsement of the goods or services pr ini 


Members’ advertisement rates; first 15 words 
(minimum), 50p; 3p for each additional word. 
1op if box number required. (No agency dis- 
count.) A separate section of these columns is 
available to non-members at £3 per s.c.i. 


MEDICAL AND HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS. S.M. Bon- 
nekamp, FIL, Member of the Translators’ 
Guild . Science & Lit.), 47 Firs Close, 
Muswell Hill, London Nro. Tel. 01-883 3962 
during office hours. After office hours an 
automatic telephone answering machine will 
record messages, 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
TRANSLATIONS from Russian and Ger- 
man into . G.L. Cairns, ma, 92 South- 
wood Lane, don N6, Tel. 01-340 8990. 


TECHNICAL SWEDISH, DANISH, 
NORWEGIAN translated by J. T. Crad- 
dock, B com, FIL, Ekard, Ray Park Avenue, 
Maidenhead, Berks. Maidenhead 24931. 


RUSSIAN/ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 
Twenty years’ experience Government 

ent. Native Russian. A. de Merindol, 
19 ow House, Kensington, W8. 01-937 
6788 


Pee ee RUSSIAN/ 
GLISH translations. Chemistry, medicine, 
biology, zoology. D. A, Fraser, BA, MIL, 22 
Gresley Road, London Nig 3JZ. Tel: 
o1-272 5664. 


WILFRED E. GOODAY, ars, DIC, C.ENG, 
MIMM, FE. Member of Translators’ Guild, 
Romanian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. RENown 1912. 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS FROM 
JAPANESE, CHINESE, RUSSIAN, 
CZECH and West European into 
English and/or German, A. K. Henn, B sc, 
‘Glenside’, Lower Leigh Rd., Pontnewynydd, 
Pontypool, Mon. Tel. Pontypool 3689 
(after 6 p.m.). 


MEDICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, BIO- 
LOGICAL translations from French, Roma- 
nian and Portuguese into English and from 
English into French and Romanian, Dr J. 
Jacobson, 94 Temple Fortune Lane, NW1i1. 
OI-45§ IOIO. 


TECHNICAL ‘TRANSLATIONS from 
Russian, German and Polish into English. 
B. Klipstein, a sc{Hons), 1 Glenview Grove, 
Shipley, Yorkshire. Tel. Shipley 58215. 


TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
translations from English into Russian. Mrs 
O. Linsley, 31 Parke Road, Barnes, London 
SW13. Tel. 01-748 8822. 


TECHNICAL ‘TRANSLATIONS from 
Japanese into English. R. A. Scutt, Ba, 48 
Somerset Avenue, West Wimbledon, Landon 
SW2o. Tel. WIMbledon 1713 (01-946 1713). 


TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
lations into/from lish, German, Dutch 
and French. A. M. Speller, FIL, NGV, 
6 Lakeside, West Ealing, London W13 8HN. 
Tel. or-998 1045. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS in all west 
European lan . Electronics and other 
fields. Camera copy, printing. Peter 
Suchodolski, rm(ENGc), -7o Greenfield 
Gardens, London NWa. Tel. o1-458 2239. 


AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, camera copy or printed. 
E. W. Sykes, rm, 39 West Close, Wembley, 
Middlesex, HAg 9PJ. Tel. o1-g04 4273. 


For sale 


FUEL ABSTRACTS AND CURRENT 
TITLES, A monthly survey of about 800 
articles of world-wide ons on all fuels, 
their sources, processing, by-products and 
wastes (including pollution aspects). £21 p.a. 
(US $51) including indexes an tage. 
Apply: The Editor, Institute of Fuel, 18 
Devonshire Street, London WIN 2AU. 


BACK-RUN OF ‘THE TIMES’, 1948-1960, 
bound. ee The Librarian, Administra- 
tive Staff Co Greenlands, Henley-on- 
Thames, Oxfordshire, RGp 3AU. 


BEILSTEIN. A complete mint set of this 
publication is available for sale. Purchaser 
could take over existing subscription, to 
ensure continuity. Please send offers to Box 
No. 271 before 1st November. Arrangements 
for inspection can be made. 


Journals wanted 


THE LIBRARY, Royal Scientific Society of 
oe wishes to receive bulletins published 

y other libraries, and also discarded runs of 
periodicals. Fields of interest: ali literature on 
the Middle Hast, electronics, computers and 
operational systems, science education, engin- 
eeting (including chemical, aechanteall struc- 
tural and civil), applied economics. Libraries 
interested write to Mr M. A. Hayem, Lib- 
ratian, Royal Scientific Society, P.O. Box 
6945, Amman, Jordan. 
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LIBRARIAN 


The post of Librarian will shortly become vacant in a large special fibrary serving one of the 
largest Industria! research laboratories in the country. 


The library is well staffed and is an important feature of the establishment. Tha work of the 
laboratories Is mainly concerned with electrical engineering and natural sclences. 


The Librarian will be expected to organise 2 service to the sciantists and engineers of the normal 
library functions, Including spectal literature searches, malntenance of S.0.L, abstracting, Journal 
circulation, etc. Spectal emphasis fs lald on modern techniques of information retrieval and dis- 
semination, 


Applicants should be qualified Librarians and possess good organising ability. Age is not an 
important factor. 


Apply to: The Staff Manager (Ref, 1/521/BH), The General Electric Company Limited, 
Hirst Research Centre, Wembley, Middlesex, HAS 7PP. 


HIRST RESEARCH 
Wembley 


The Robert Jones and Agnes Hunt 
Orthopaedic Hospital 


INSTITUTE OF ORTHOPAEDICS 
Oswestry, Shropshire SY10 7AG 








A qualified Librarian is required to develop a new library service based on the 


Institute but serving the whole hospital. The person appointed will be respon- 
sible for setting-up the new library, using stock to be transferred from existing 
collections in the hospital, then developing a multi-disciplinary service to all 
staff of the hospital and other users of the Institute. 


Preferred applicants will be those with medical library or other special library 
experience who hold either a degree and diploma in librarianship, or Library 
Association qualifications. 


The salary will be on the scale £1,356 rising by annual increments to £1,767. 


Further details and application forms can be obtained from Group Secretary, 
as soon as possible. 











SYSTEMS 
LIBRARIAN 


Salary up to £1950 


ÀA vacancy has lending of library material. 
occurred for a Sys- Applicants should have at least two 
tems Librarian within years general library experience 
the Computer Services together with some directly related 
Department based at experience, e.g. technical library 
Tower Point, Enfleld. and/or knowledge of computer 
The dutles will include the pro- manufacturer’s library. 
vision of an Internal library service Membership of The Library As- 
to the department, with particular sociation would be advantageous. 
penal for the safe-keeping For an application form, please 


all Eastern Gas Systems and write or telephone,. quoting 
Programming documentation. Dis- reference 1308, to: 


semination of information to 

computer staff on all matters of HLA. oyo; Personnel Officer, 
interest from Manufacturers’ Eastern Gas, Star House, 
manuals, periodicals, booklets, etc. Potters Bar, Herts. 

Filing, indexing, recording and Tel: Potters Bar 5115! 


ZEAL GAS 


Medical Information Officer, 
up to £1,500 p.a. 


Deltakos Division of J. Walter Thompson Company Limited 


We wish to appoint a Medical Information Officer to review and store 
information and compile reports on the clinical, pharmaceutical, 
statistical, political and financial aspects of medicine and health care. 
This information is required by both our staff and our clients. 











Previous experience of this type of work would certainly be an 
advantage. 


The Deltakos division provides a promotion service to 
pharmaceutical and associated companies, and is established in 
London, New York, Toronto and Frankfurt. 

Applicants for this position should apply in writing giving full details 
of experience to: 


IT Dr. Philip Brown, Manager, Deltakos Division, 
deljakos J. Walter Thompson Company Limited, 
40 Berkeley Square, London W1X 6AD. 
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IN TEN SECONDS 
ALLTHE VITAL STATISTICS 


Librarian e Businessman e Analyst « Banker e Stockbroker 
Accountant» Investor e Company Secretary e Lawyer e Student... 


You need the ‘Times 1000’... So does 
anyone involved in the British, European 
or world business scene. 

Who exports most? Who makes the 
biggest profit? Who loses most? How do 
the top 300 European companies per- 
form? What do you know about the 100 
leading American companies. 

For nearly 1,500 British companies 
and institutions, the ‘Times 1000’ gives 

turnover, profits, assets, efficiency, 





number of employees, and market capital- 
isation. It gives their ranking and the vital 
statistics for major competitors in Europe 
and the rest of the world. Nowhere else 
can you get this information set out in this 
way. 
This is the ten second primer which 
should be on every desk and library shelf. 
To get your copy just fill in the coupon 
below It will be the most effective £2 you 
spend this year. 


-- 


THE TIMES 1000 is available from all bookshops price £2, 


or direct from the publishers price £2-10p to include 
postage and packing 


Please send me| | copies of THE TIMES 1000 at £2-10p each. 


I enclose cheque/ money order number —___. 
crossed and made payable to Times Newspapers Ltd * 
Please invoice me with my order * 


To. The Times 1000 
Printing House Square 
London EC4P 4DE 


Publication 
Date:~ 


Oct.6 


Name 


Address 


| Company 








| *Delete where inapplicable AP! 
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DATA CARDS e COMPUTER TIME 
SHARING e MAGNETIC TAPES e 
MICROFICHE « INDEXES AND BOOKS 


For further information, write ~ _ 2 


Richard S. Gothard & Company Ltd. 
(International Technical Booksellers) 
GOTHARD HOUSE 
HENLEY - OXON, RG9 1AJ - ENGLAND 
Telephone: 049 12 3602 B 

iv 


Task Analysis of Library Operations 
P. A. THOMAS 


This publication reports the third stage of an Aslib Research Project on the use 
of bibliographic records, the first two stages having been reported in Occasional 
Publications 3 and 4. These earlier reports analysed the procedures found in 
library housekeeping routines, and in studying the actual use of individual 
elements of information, a further level below that of activity was recognized— 
the ‘task’ level. This is made up of a set of tasks which accomplish an activity 
within one of the eighteen procedures common to the different types of library 
visited during the study. 


The set of tasks adopted is reported here, and their use and validity demon- 
strated by a detailed task analysis of processes in an actual library. The tech- 
nique developed may be applicable to the analysis and design of a system using 
machine-readable bibliographic records. 
















Occasional Publication no. 8 SBN 85142 034 6 Price: £2.00 


Orders to: Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SWIX 8PL 


Aslib Ete ttei aan 


Chivers-Penguin 

Library Editions 
Write for lists of this important series of Library Editions, available 
strongly bound in cloth with distinctive jacket. 


At only 28p above the price of the paper back edition they are a most 
economical purchase for your Library. 


As reprint agents for THE LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES 
BRANCH OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, we can offer the same 
economy in purchase with our Portway and Portway Junior Reprints. 


Send for full lists and details 
CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD., 


Reprint Publishers, Bookbinders and Booksellers 
Portway, Bath. 
(Telephone BATH 23201—3 lines) 





You should be in films. 















‘There’s one thing wrong 
with libraries. 
Books. 
Beautiful as they are, they — 
take up far too much space and 
they cost far too much money. 
So NCR have done - 
something about it. = cael 
They have put thousands 
of reference works, history 
books and English and 
foreign literature, many of 
them rare and not readily 
available, on to film. 
Not the kind of film 
you're used to seeing 
_ It’scalled POMI.: an NCR 
, invention. 
It’s a method of reducing 
the size of books—by 22,500 times. 
One four by six inc transparency 
can carry seven to ten complete 
volumes. 
When you want to read one 
the transparency is just slipped 
into the viewer. 
It couldn’t be simpler. KS ff 
It’s not expensive. ——_—— 
If you bought our complete | To The Manager, SP A Department, 


library you could store it in the] The National Register Company Ltd., | 
corner ofa spare drawer. And | 206-216 Marylebone Road, London, NW1 6LY. 


Tel: 01-723 7070. 
because there is no indexing | 
or cataloguing to do, it its (i | Trenn information on NCR PCMI 


| 
costyouapennytoputthe | ae oooi 
L | 


KIGE] Ber r] 
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LIBRARIES | 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


the 1967 Sevensma Prize Essay by 


M. Joy Lewis 


75p (60p to L.A. members) 


This international survey, Including photographs of hospital libraries and old 
people's services, Is essential reading for any librarian in the welfare field. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





First for carpets LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Dodson i No. 115 
Bull ir aa 


| Tage 6ft. 6ins. High 
BRANDED CARPETS 





1 by 3ft. Diameter 
Maam To display 40 Periodi- 
aster @ Oriental @ Tufted 
g ni Pavainele with full Manufecturers 


in no more floor 
All rake rh IMPERFECT GOOD E SOLD 
O Frea wean In UK @ Exports frenge perita 


£200,000 carpets on Scat pt) AO 


in 
Write stati 
carpet 


SESS. Baso has polished 


aie Ie | 
paren creed mest od coed 
; . Tel: co 
London Char. $. : t} j 

Geo LSI 3DW Tel:4145/. MANCHESTER, TER: = see 

6 a 
ESéI Levar St., MI-IDE: Tel: (061) 236 3687/8/9.- ". Catalogue of full range of Library Furniture 
N EWCASTLE upon. NE 9052, Pig Pilgrim Sts available on, request. 
NEI 6SG.T al: 2032 1428, WESTCL EA: 
495, London Rd., $50 ILG. Tol: Southend 36. |B. Serota Ltd. 

apen: (Mae E i ia AcmeWorks,RendleshamRoad,C ton, 
London E5 8PS Tel, 01—985 | 1787 








International Bibliographical 


and Library Series 


Libraries 
in the East 


G. CHANDLER 


August 1971, vill-+-214 pp., £2.50 


Dr Chandler gained first-hand knowledge 
of the methods of librarianship, 
bibllography and documentation 
presently employed in the Eastern 
countries he visited as President of the 
international Association of Metropolitan 
City Libraries. In this volume he reports 
his observations, compares the progress 
and achlevement in each country and, 
most important, suggests detalled plans 
for future improvement. This study will be 
valuable to every Institutlon or Individual 
concerned with cultural development 

and communication In the areas under 
review. 


This book Is Included in the International 
Bibliographical and Library Series, which 
Is edited by Dr. Chandler. The serles alms 
at publishing surveys of Individual 
countries and regions, and of specialised 
aspects of bibliography and book 
collecting. 


Seminar Press 
London and New York 
@ 





An International and 
Comparative Study 


Contents 


International and Comparative 
librarianship. 

The Lebanon. 

Egypt. 

Iran. 

Pakistan. 

india—Delhi. 
Indla—Calcutta. 

Thailand. 

Hong Kong. 

Japan. 

Japan—prefectural Ilbrarles. 
Japan—city [Ibraries. 
Conclusions. 

Appendix 1: Select 


-blbliographles: 


Eastern libraries 1950-1970. 
Appendix 2: Library services 
In Asia 1967. 

Subject Index. 


24-28 Oval Road, « 
London NW1, England 


111 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, NY 10008, USA 


British Technology Index 


FOR 


TRACING RECENT—HIGHLY SPECIFIC SUBJECT 
INFORMATION IN THE FIELD OF ENGINEERING 
AND MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY 


KEEPING TRACK OF DEVELOPMENTS IN 
MARGINAL SUBJECTS 


KEEPING ON CALL WHAT YOU HAVE READ IN A 
TECHNICAL JOURNAL ARTICLE . 
SOMETIME—SOMEWHERE 


B.T.!. subject Indexes the major articles, papere, reports In British tech- 
nical periodical publications. Concept indexing, computer processed to 
provide multipie points of access and fast publication. 


Monthly Parts and Annual Volume £22.50 
Annual Volume Alone £15 


Magnetic tape: Detalls on request 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


7 Ridgmount St. Store St. London, W.C.1 
(Phone: 01-686 7543) 
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A CATALOGER’S 
DREAM COME 
TRUE! 


CUMULATION OF LC’S “ADDITIONS 


AND CHANGES” 
NOW BEING PUBLISHED 


Until publication of Gale’s cumulation of Additions and Changes to the 
Library of Congress classification schedules, catalogers who wished to 
check current LC cataloging practice in a subject area bad to search in as 
many as 31 quarterly supplements to a given schedule. With Gale's 
cumulation in hand, users have only 2 places to check: the schedule 


‘itself and the cumulation of additions and changes to tt. 


The cumulations (one softbound, binderpunched book for each sched- 
ule, A to Z) bring into a unified sequence for each schedule all changes, 
deletions, and additions published in L.C. Classification— Additions and 
Changes between the most recent complete revision of each schedule 
and December, 1970. Revisions in the indexes and supplemental tables 
are also being cumulated. Page size, type faces, and o hysical de- 
e are identical with LC’s current quarterly notices of P additions and 
changes. 

Editorial work on the cumulations 18 being done by the same experi- 
enced Gale libranans who produced the now-completed Library of 
Congress and Nationa! Union Catalog Author Lists, 1942-1962: A Master 
Cumulation. 

Already ın print are cumulations covering the following schedules: A 
(General Works); B-BJ (Philosophy); N (Fine Arts); PA Supplement 
(Greek and Latin Literature); P-PM Supplement (Index to Languages and 
Dialects), U (Military Science). PT, S, and V are nearing completion, and 
all others are being edited. 

Cumulations covering individual schedules are available separately. 
Prices will be furnished on request. 

A full set of these time-saving professional tools costs $160.00, includ- 
ing binders. (Most libraries need more than one set, and additional sets 
are available at $120.00 each, a 25% discount.) 

Please write for a detailed descmption of the cumulation, the prices of 
individual supplements, and information on an updating service, 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


BOOK TOWER e DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48226 
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Aslib and contributors 


Aslib Proceedings: incorporating Aslib Information is published 

monthly and supplied free to members of Aslib. Subscription 

rateg are £10 annually to non-members, or £2.50 to members of 

Aslib requiring additional copies. Single copies may be obtained 
price £1, or 25p to members of Aslib. 


Further information about Aslib’s services, activities, and 

membership rates will be supplied on application to the Director, 

Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SWI. 01-235 5050. 
Telex 23667; answer-back, Aslib London 


Published in England by Aalib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SW1. 
Printed by Alden & Mowbray Ltd at the Alden Press, Oxford 


, t 


Asib - 
Proceedings 


incorporating Aslib Information 





Foreign technical literature: a problem of c. J. GOULD and 
costs, coverage and comprehension B. T. STERN O71 


Basic structures for thesaural systems KEVIN P. JONES 577 


Graphic display devices in thesaurus con- 
struction and use L. ROLLING 591 


Some problems in compiling a thesaurus of 
transportation and planning terms PETER A. THOMAS 595 


ASLIB - 3 BELGRAVE SQUARE - LONDON SWI1 


Aslib Pxoc. vol. 23 no. 11 pp. 963-616 London, November 1971 








Claude 
GillBooks 


a five star 


service to 
management 


* Management and 


Training Centre 

A unique centre displaying over 
10,000 titles on all aspects of 
management. Managers will find 
its comprehensive coverage meets 
all their needs. 


* Mall Order 
Supp 


An efficient mail order section 
supplying books by post to 
customers throughout the world. 
Expert staff quickly trace current 
or out-of-print works, whatever 
the source. 


yr Worldwide 
Journal Subscriptions 


You can place a subscription with 
Clauda Gill Subscriptions Ltd. for 
any journal, in any language, 
published anywhere in the world. 
Free renewal reminder service 
avoids interruption of supply. 


H.M.S.0. KE 


Publications 

Government raports, bulletins and 
other publications available direct 
to visitors or mail order customers 
from a government publications 
department located within the 
Claude Gil showrooms. 


‘New Books’ x 
Bulletins 

Regular customers receive 

the monthly Claude Gill 
‘Management Newsletter’ 

or ‘Science Bulletin’. 

Listing and describing the most 
Important new books and 
journals as they appear, 

thase bulletins anable 
customers to keep up-to- 

date with latest developments. 
Simply wnte to us if you wouid 
Ilka to receive these bulletins for 
a 3 month tral period. 


Claude Gill Books 


Management & Training Centre, 481 Oxford St., London W1R 2AQ, 


Volume 23 


December 


WED.I. 


THU,2. 


MON.6, 


WED.8. 


TUE.I8. 


ASLIB PROCEEDINGS 


incorporating Aslib Information 





November 1971 


ASLIB CALENDAR 1971-72 


Engineering Group evening meeting. Speaker: Mrs Rena 
Knight (CIRIA). Aslib. 

Computer/Data Processing Group evening meeting: ‘Some 
services offered by computer libraries and information units’. 
Aslib. 5.30 p.m. 

Co-ordinate Indexing Group meeting: “Terminology of co-ordi- 
nate indexing: a discussion’. Aslib. 3.30 p.m. 

Midlands Branch Film Night. BIP Chemicals Ltd, Oldbury. 
Economic and Business Information Group visit to DTI, 
Victoria St, SWr. 2.30 p.m. 

Social Sciences Group evening meeting: “The SSRC project’, by 
J. E. Pemberton (Warwick University). Aslib. 5 for 5.30 pm.. 
Aslib Christmas Party. Aslib. 5.30 p.m. 

Scottish Branch Christmas Party and meeting. Speaker: Professor 
W. E. Tyler. 


1972 
Aslib evening meeting: ‘Library Management Research at Cam- 
bridge’, by J. L. Schofield. Royal Institution of Naval Architects. 
5 for 5.30 p.m. 
Midlands Branch (with Institute of Information Scientists) 
evening meeting: ‘Systems analysis and its application to library 
and information work’, by H. East. Aslib. 
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New members 


CORPORATE 
(spectalrzed Group interests are given after names, where relevant) 
Name Locality Representative 
BP Chemicals International Port Talbot G. F. Batty 
Bellard Information Systems London ° D. S. Flook 
Campaign (Eson) London Miss G. Clegg 
Cole, R. N. Ltd (Chem, Eliron, Eng) Croydon Miss A. Hanson 
Computer Information Centre London D. Shirley 
Cory, Wm & Sons (TTO) London R. Stewart 
Cybernet Research Consultants (4 VG, Bio, London B. Skinner 
Chem, CIG, Econ, Eltron, Eng, SSG, TTG) 
European Bibliographical Centre (CIG, SSG) Oxford D. Reaney 
Foyles Library Supply Division London C. Foyle 
Gower Press Ltd London N. Farrow 
Lepetit Pharmaceuticals Ltd Maidenhead C. Dawtrey 
Loveley & Orchard London W. Loveley 
Parsons Brown (Chem, Econ, Eng, TTG) Brstol R. Day 
Pritchard Rhodes Ltd (Chem, Eng) London Mrs E. Wade 
Transletta Translation Bureau (Eng, TIG) Bedford Miss P. Train 
Transoctates Ltd (Eron, Eng, TTG) London F. Liebesny 
Civil Service College (AVG, CIG, Econ, Sunningdale Miss E. May 
SSG) 
Down County Library N. Ireland D. Welch 
Redland College of Education (AVG, CIG, Bristol Mr Greenfield 
SSG) 
Metropolitan Police Library (SSG, Eson) London D. Streatfield 
White Fish Authority (Bio, CIG, Eson, London T. Sealy 
Eltron, Eng, TTG) 
Instituto de Pesquisas Technologicas Sao Paolo, Brazil Miss O. Fonseca 


Senai DR-GB (AVG, CIG, Econ, Eltron, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Miss H. Figueiredo 
Eng, SSG, TTO) 


Library of Parliament Ottawa, Canada E. Spicer 

Malmstrom A/S Copenhagen, R. Colquhoun 
Denmark 

Coras Trachtala (CIG, Econ) Dublin Miss V. Keelan 


Technical University (Chew, CIG, Eltron, Twente, Netherlands G. Hamel 
SSG) 


Ebsco Subscription Service (Chem) Birmingham, Ala. J. Stephens 
Brodarsk: Institut Zagreb, Yugoslavia P. Milat 
INDIVIDUALS 
M. T. Banerjee(Eliron) Miss S. Garrett(Bio) J.C. Preddle G. K. Walker 
M. E. Corbett (TTG) G.B. Hart A. J. Wade (SIG) Mrs V. C. Wiles (SSG) 
J. P. L. Hamstra 


Aslib 46th Annual Conference, Ranmoor House, University of Sheffield, 
24th-—27th September 1972 

With limited resources librarians and information officers have always had 
to decide how these resources should be allocated between the internal creation 
of searching tools and dissemination systems based on primary material, and 
the purchase of external bibliographical, abstracting and current awareness 
services. A new dimension has been added to this problem by the growth of 

a 
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computer-based services offering selective dissemination and searching facilities 
in the form of either printed output or magnetic tape, or both; and it is likely 
that increasing use will be made of these services. 

Nevertheless, the problems of designing local information systems in which 
the additional expenditure on external services is balanced by some reduction in 
local effort, while maintaining, or increasing, the overall effectiveness of the 
service, are very great and are both technical and organizational. 

The 1972 Annual Conference will provide an opportunity to consider the 
role of external information services of all kinds (not only computer-based 
systems) in relation to the work of the local information unit and library. This 
will be supplemented by an exhibition of commercially available information 
services (computerized and otherwise), which will be on view in Ranmoor 
House for the duration of the Conference. 

Speakers at Sheffield will take a searching look at the basic needs of an infor- 
mation service, the systems that exist and the criteria for evaluating them; and 
the organization and economics of using external services for SDI and retro- 
spective searching. This will beillustrated by case histories, from which discussion 
will arise and it is hoped valuable lessons will be drawn. Manpower implications 
and the kind of information worker who will be needed in this different kind 
of activity will also be discussed and it is hoped that a final session may draw 
together the threads of the argument with some suggestions to the external 
services as to how they might adapt to meet their users’ needs. 


The users’ view at Sheffield 

The 1972 Annual Conference (as described above) will look at external 
information services of all kinds in relation to the work of local information 
units and libraries and very much from the point of view of the users—actual 
and potential—of these services. For this reason, the case histories of the use— 
or rejection—of such services that will be presented in the session at 9.30 a.m. 
on Tuesday, 26th September, are likely to be a particularly interesting feature 
of the programme and to ensure that they are as widely representative as pos- 
sible, the Conference Committee are inviting contributions from the member- 
ship on this subject. 

The session will consist of three case histories, of not more than 20 minutes 
in duration, and members who would like to contribute are asked to approach 
the Conference Organizer, Aslib (3 Belgrave Square, London SW1X 8PL) as 
soon as possible with a draft text, which will be considered by the 1972 Annual 
Conference Committee. 

Unfortunately, time will only allow the inclusion of three such case histories, 
but the programme will provide ample scope for the discussion of the problems 
and advantages of external services, both with the speakers and other delegates 
as well as the purveyors of the services themselves, many of whom will be 
exhibiting throughout the Conference. 


UK visit of Dr R. H. Orr 
Dr Richard H. Orr, who has since 1958 been Executive Director and Director 
of the Institute for Advancement of Medical Communication, Philadelphia, is 
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in this country for twelve months as a Senior Visiting Research Scientist. He 
will be based on Aslib Research and Development Department, sponsored by 
OSTI, and will survey UK library research and participate in research pro- 
grammes and seminars. Dr Orr’s studies in biomedical documentation and library 
management will be well known to many members of Aslib. His stay in this 
country will provide a valuable opportunity for the transfer of US research 
experience to UK librarians. 


Aslib Seventh Annual Lecture, 1973 

Aslib’s seventh Annual Lecturer maintains the distinguished tradition of 
previous years. Basil Z. de Ferranti, a Director of Ferranti Limited and of 
International Computers Limited, has accepted an invitation to talk about 
the confrontation of human and computer intelligence, a subject to which he 
has given a great deal of thought. Under some such title as “The brain 
sciences: the frontier of knowledge’, he will look at the relationship of human 
and machine intelligence, at the views and activities of people working in 
the field and at the sources of information that are relevant to this area of 
knowledge. He hopes also to correct some of the misconceptions, both 
extravagant hopes and extravagant alarms, that beset this subject and chart 
out the creative possibilities it opens up. 


Aslib Midlands Branch 

The aim for the 1970-1 session, to provide a more active branch and to 
increase the number of meetings, has been achieved. During the last year, the 
committees of Aslib and Library Association Midlands Branches have been work- 
ing closely together with the result that there are now representatives on each 
other’s committees. With collaboration, a ‘Film-Night’ has been arranged for 
rst December. 

In November a joint meeting with the U.C. & R section of the Library 
Association, on a Government Publications paper, was presented, and the 
New Year will open with another joint meeting, when Mr Harry East from 
Aslib will give a talk to Aslib members and members of the Institute of In- 
formation Scientists on ‘Systems analysis and its application to library and 
information work’. 

The afternoon Workshop was such a success earlier this year that a repeat 
has been decided upon in February 1972. The speakers will be Mrs Mack 
(CEGB) on ‘Forward planning as related to library and information activities’; 
Mrs J. Aitchison on “The English Electric Thesaurofacet Classification System’; 
and Mr H. Goom on ‘Impressions of the current American scene’, gained 
from a recent visit to the USA. 

The 21st Anniversary of the formation of the Aslib Midlands Branch will be 
the social event of the year in March 1972. It is proposed to have the Annual 
General Meeting followed by the celebration party, the form of which has not 
yet been decided. Further details will be available at a later date. 

From the 4th-6th May 1972, the Joint Northern/Midlands Branch Con- 
ference will be held at the Derwentwater Hotel in the Lake District, the {heme 
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being ‘Services to the information unit’. The speakers include the following. 
Mr G. P. Henderson (CBD Research), Mr D. St J. Thomas (David & Charles 
Publishers), Mr D. Urquhart (NLL Lending Services), Miss M. Webb (References 
Services of the British Museum Library), and Mr J. Sharp (ICI Plastics Division). 

Finally, on 16th May a visit is being arranged to the Birmingham Post and 
Mail, to look at the organization of a newspaper library in relation to the work 
of the various departments, and the vital part it plays in the news media. 

The Education Committee of the Branch will be organizing a one-day 
Course in late February or early March 1972, designed to assist librarians and 
information officers in the gathering, interpretation and presentation of 
financial and commercial information. 

Two other events to be held will be: 

‘Fact-finding for Management’, a one-day course organized jointly by Aslib 
Education Department and the Midlands Regional Office, to be held at the 
Engineering & Building Centre, Wednesday, 1st December 1971; The En- 
gineering Group Conference, to be held at Dunchurch Industrial Staff College 
Rugby, 2s5th-z7th February 1972, on ‘Costing Library and Information 
Services’. 

Further details concerning the meetings of Aslib’s Midlands Branch can be 
obtained from Keith Wakelam or the secretary. 


Survey of Road Research 

The International Road Federation World Survey of Road Research is the 
title of an evening meeting of the Aslib Engineering Group, organized for 
Wednesday, rst December. The survey was initiated in the USA because the 
then US Bureau of Public Roads had no properly retrievable records of the 
research it supported in many joint Highway Research projects. The survey was 
done by personal interview. This method has now been extended to over fifty 
countries in all parts of the world. Mrs R. Knight (of CIRIA), who has done 16 
of these surveys, will talk about the method and some of her findings and exper- 
iences. 

The meeting will commence at 6 p.m. (tea 5.30 p.m.) at Aslib. It is open to all 
Aslib members and those wishing to attend should contact Mr B. R. Styles, 
Chairman of Aslib Engineering Group, Room o12, c/o The Library, Depart- 
ment of the Environment, Lambeth Bridge House, London SEr. 


University of Surrey seminar on circulation systems 

The University Library has operated an ALS off-line circulation system since 
September 1970. OSTI has awarded {10,000 for research into a new on-line 
system using ALS equipment and a Digico Micro 16P computer. 

A seminar will be held on 13th December at Guildford. This will be before 
the specification is frozen, in order that suggestions can be taken into account. 
Those interested should get in touch with R. F. Eatwell, University of Surrey, 
as soon as possible. 

Coffee, lunch and tea cost approximately 7op. Overnight accommodation can 
be arranged at {2.00 bed and breakfast. 
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Membership of the Advisory Committee ‘for Scientific and Technical 
Information 

The Secretary of State for Education and Science has appointed Professor 
G. Black, Professor L. Maunder and Dr R. Weck CBE to the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Scientific and Technical Information as from 1 October 1971. 

The complete membership of the Committee for the next session will be: 
Dr L. Rotherham, CBE, FRS (Chairman); Dr J. W. Barrett, CBE; Professor 
G. Black; Mr J. G. N. Brown, CBE; Dr G. M. Dyson; Mr H. J. Habakkuk, 
FBA; Professor K. B. Jepson; Mr N. MacKenzie; Professor L. Maunder; Mr 
D. T. Richnell; Professor G. D. Sims, OBE; Dr R. Weck, CBE. 


New Research at the National Reprographic Centre for Documentation 

This Centre has recently been awarded an OSTI grant of up to £12,200 
over 18 months to support a special programme of research in two subjects 
of increasing interest to information specialists. Firstly, the application of 
computer-output microfilm (COM) technique to information handling, 
evaluating the use already being made by libraries of locally produced COM 
catalogue material and also running a small pilot study in which COM cata- 
logues will be installed in a small specialized library, their use monitored and 
users’ reactions observed. Its report may take the form of a handbook for 
those wishing to use COM methods in information systems. Secondly, remote 
access to information where a variety of techniques is available for remotely 
selecting information from a store and having it transmitted to remote termi- 
nals. The Centre will investigate four areas; information bank, storage medium 
and selection mechanism, transmission system, and economics. Further details 
of these projects can be obtained from National Reprographic Centre for 
documentation, Hatfield Polytechnic, Endymion Road Annexe, Hatfield, 
Herts. 


Cassette Television in Aberystwyth Public Library 

Aberystwyth public library is the first to have installed an EVR teleplayer, 
supported by a series of educational programmes in cassette form. The tele- 
player will be available for use within the library by the public who will be 
able to select and show cassettes of their choice. The teleplayer will be available 
also to local schools and colleges. The EVR system puts television under the 
control of the user so that chosen, prerecorded programmes can be played 
through an unmodified television set. Its stop frame capability allows frame 
by frame study where this is required. Its significance in education and training 
is immediate and its application in the consumer field cannot be ignored. 


Data Bases in the Social and Behavioural Sciences 

The University Graduate Division of the City University of New York has 
announced that its Center for the Advancement of Library-Information 
Science is compiling an international registry of Data Bases in the Social and 
Behavioural sciences. Professor Vivian S. Sessions, Director of the Center, will 
edit the results of a current survey of existing or planned data base operations, 
with publication scheduled for late 1971 by Science Associates/International, 
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Inc., New York. This international effort is directed toward solving the 
problem of locating and accessing those files outside the immediate working 
environment of any one scientist. The publication will be updated on a periodic 
basis. 

Those involved in relevant data enterprises should request an input form 
from: Professor Vivian S. Sessions, Center for the Advancement of Library- 
Information Science, City University Graduate Center. 


The Fluidics Data Index 

The purpose of the Fluidics Data Index (FDI) is to bridge the communications 
gap between suppliers of fluidic equipment and the industrial user. This is 
achieved by giving the latest information in an organized way on stiff standard 
8 in.x 5 in. cards. Each card gives full details of a new commercial element, 
component, system or application. The information is obtained directly from 
the manufacturers on a world-wide basis and the cards are sent to all regular 
subscribers at bi-monthly intervals. Annual indexes and reference charts are also 
supplied as part of the subscription. Some 300 cards have so far been issued. 

Subscription rates for 1972 are £6.00 in UK and £7.50 elsewhere. Airmail 
postage outside Europe £3.00 extra. A complete set of some 360 cards issued to the 
end of 1971 is available at {11.00 in UK and £14.00 elsewhere. Airmail postage 
£5.00 extra. Further information is available from: International Fluidics Services 
Ltd, Felmersham, Bedford. 


People and Places 

DR MARGARET ELIZABETH CHISHOLM has been appointed Dean of the School of 
Library and Information Services at the University of Maryland. Dr Chisholm 
has been with the school since 1969 as Associate Professor. 

MR D. J. GROGAN, Head of the Department of Bibliographical Studies at the 
College of Librarianship Wales, has been invited to read a paper at a Joint 
Conference of the Malaysian Library Association and the Singapore Library 
Association. He has also been asked by the Government of Malaysia to remain 
as consultant, for a period of time. He is being sponsored by the British Council. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. Classified list of current serials available in 
the University Library, 1971. 4th edition. Cambridge: CUL, 1971. 452 pp. 
£4.00 (ISBN 0 902205 02 1). 

This volume is essentially a subject index to the titles of the Library’s holdings 
in the main (alphabetical) list reviewed in As/ib Proceedings, vol. 23, no. 5. It is 
arranged by the Library’s classification scheme and there is a good alphabetical 
index to the subjects. Details of holdings are shown only in the main volume. 

The list excludes serials received by faculty or departmental libraries although 
it is hoped to include these in later editions when they have been classified 
according to the University Library’s scheme. The gap of six months between 
the completion of the two lists, November 1970 and April 1971, means that 
new titles received between these dates appear only in the subject volume. 


STANDING CONFERENCE OF NATIONAL AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. Foreign 
theses in British Libraries. Compiled by R. S. Johnson. Cardiff: SCONUL, 
1971. 27 pp. 25p (SBN gooz10 00 1). 


The information presented in this publication was collected by means of a 
questionnaire circulated to libraries in the late summer of 1968. It brings up-to- 
date and expands the relevant section of RECORD, P.D. A survey of thesis literature 
in British libraries (The Library Association, 1950). 

The main section ‘List of Universities’ is arranged alphabetically by name of 
issuing university. Holdings of libraries are given where known. This is followed 
by the ‘Index of Libraries’, an alphabetical listing of locations, which indicates 
whether or not theses are available for loan and if facilities are available for 
making microfilm, microfiche or Xerox copies. It also shows whether or not 
the theses are catalogued and, if so, in what form. 
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FOREIGN TECHNICAL LITERATURE: 
A PROBLEM OF COSTS, COVERAGE 
AND COMPREHENSION 


C. J. GOULD and B. T. STERN 
Ths Wellcome Foundation Ltd, Beckenham 


The broad results of surveys on the ways in which Wellcome scientists handle 
foreign language technical texts are discussed. Areas of co-operation between 
organizations leading to a reduction in costs and an increase in coverage are 
suggested with a view to Aslib acting as co-ordinator and arranging discussions 
between interested parties. 


Introduction 

DURING the past 24 years the Wellcome Group Research Information Services 
have been measuring the extent of their foreign literature problem. Requests 
for translation into English emanating from all parts of the Group of Companies 
at home and overseas are sent to a central Translations Office at the Wellcome 
Research Laboratories, Beckenham. This Office handles requests for translation 
of published and unpublished technical material into English and provides 
scanning services and verbal summaries; translation of any material into foreign 
languages from English is dealt with by the Technical Translations Unit in 
London which is attached to the Marketing Division. 

The centralization of translations within the information services has facili- 
tated close analysis of the type of work received, costs, range of languages and 
subject matter. Recently surveys have been made on the translation of published 
material, initially to examine over given periods of time which are the most 
frequently translated journals, languages and subject fields, and secondly, to 
establish by questionnaire and contact (interviews and discussions) whether the 
services offered at present by the Translations Office could be usefully extended. 

Although the Wellcome information scientists scan foreign journals, alert 
interested users to suitable articles and circulate full translations, it was never- 
theless suspected that there is foreign literature of interest to staff that is being 
neglected. Any increase in the British scientist’s ability to handle foreign 
languages has not kept pace with the increase in published literature. 

Certain aspects of the Wellcome surveys coincided with previously published 
surveys. It is reasonable to suppose that the basic difficulties presented by foreign 
literature must occur in other technical organizations and that the closer the 
interests of the organizations concerned, the more similar the problems that 
face them. Wellcome believes that a group of companies faced with a common 
problem may be able to review the situation as it affects them and find some 
means of obtaining more translations of published literature at reduced costs 
on a joint basis. 

Solutions and recommendations have been suggested over the last twenty 
years. Although many proposals have been considered worthy of further action 
very few have actually been implemented and, through lack of support, many 
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have failed. More important still, many people seem to be unaware of the 
existing services which would help them to overcome the language barrier. 
Meanwhile technical published literature appears at an estimated minimum of 
1-2 million articles, reports, patents and books per year,! 50 per cent of which 
are in languages other than English. 

It would be premature to put forward concrete proposals at this stage as the 
exact nature of the problem must first be assessed. Wellcome has informally 
contacted other companies with similar interests. The degrees of interest 
expressed by these companies both in the problem and the findings of the surveys 


TABLE 1: A// disciplines: Relative percentage of language translated 


LVA 167, 12% 10% 4%, 
GERMAN FRENCH RUSSIAN POLISH MISCELLANEOUS 
SPANISH ITALIAN CZECH GREEK 
together together JAPANESE FINNISH 
SCANDINAVIAN HEBREW 
PORTUGUESE together 
together 


TABLE 2: Relative importance of foreign language to each discipline 


Clinical Medscine Veterinary 
1. German 1. Russian and German 
z. Romance langs. z. Slavonic langs. 
3. Scandinavian/Dutch 3. Romance langs. 
4. Japanese 4. Hungarian 
5. Slavonic langs. 5. Other European langs. 
6. Miscellaneous 6. Miscellaneous 
Chemical Biological 
1. German I. German 
2. Slavonic langs. 2. Russian and French 
3. French 3. Slavonic and Spanish 
4. Dutch 4. European langs. 
5. Romance and Scandinavian lange. 5. Miscellaneous 
6. Miscellaneous 

General (Administration) etc. 


suggested others might also be interested. Accordingly, arrangements were 
made for the publication of the survey results and for Aslib to act as co-ordinator 
in any co-operative scheme that might develop. 
Wellcome surveys: findings 
Language and subject fields: 
(a) Most translations were requested from current issues of foreign journals. 
s 
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Back issue translations were requested in nearly every case by staff working on 
theses, dissertations etc. 

58 per cent of the translations requests were for German to English for all 
subject disciplines (clinical medicine, veterinary medicine, chemistry, and 
biology) which was a far higher percentage than for any other language. In 
the veterinary field Spanish can be more important than Russian. 

The figures in Tables 1 and 2 apply both to requests for translations from 
current issue journals and to back issues. The range of languages translated 
during the last twelve months is Bulgarian, Czech, Danish, Dutch, Finnish, 
French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Hungarian, Italian, Japanese, Polish, Portu- 
guese, Rumanian, Russian, Serbo-Croat, Spanish, Swedish. The languages for 
fringe interest material vary from year to year. 


(b) 


TABLE 3: Analysis of how the original foreign language reference was brought to the attention of the person 
requesting the translation (3 month duration) 


(a) Current awareness bulletins 3 German, 1 French, 1 Portuguese. 
(b) List of references provided by Infor- 
mation Centre/Library in response to 


an enquiry made by you NIL 
(c) Your own background reading 5 German, 3 French, 4 Spanish, 1 Russian, 
t Hungarian. 
(d) A Library search you made 20 German, 4 French, 1 Russian, 4 Italian, 
3 Polish, 1 Serbo-Croat, 1 Czech, 1 
Spanish. 
(e) Bibliography of an article you read 2 German, 2 Russian. 
(f) Via Society or Institute to which you 
belong NIL 
(g) Colleague in country of publication 10 German, 1 Spanish, 2 French, 2 Dutch, 
2 Italian, y Russian. 
(h) Some other means (specify) [sources 9 German, 5 French, 1 Spanish, 1 Czech, 
not listed here] 2 Italian, 2 Portuguese, 1 Russian. 


Although the volume of translation requests during the 3-month period was much smaller 
than usual on account of the effects of the British postal strike, the ratios between languages 
is probably the same as in a ‘normal’ period. 


(c) The User Population: About 10 per cent of the scientists at Beckenham have 
a language other than English as their mother tongue. Of the remainder 25 
per cent profess to have reading ability in a language other than English. The 
extent of this reading ability and the languages concerned is the subject of further 
study. Scientists have been asked to suggest foreign journals that should be 
added to those already taken. Such suggestions can be made at any time but 
there is advantage in specifically asking when their attention has been drawn 
to foreign language problems. A long list of suggested titles was produced— 
some of interest to more than one group of workers. Some of the journals are 
now tgken, circulated to the scientists on loan and scanned by the information 
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scientists. The remainder require more discussion as to their specific value to 
individuals before action is taken and a method of coverage chosen. 

It is clear from discussions that scientists cannot afford to wait for secondary 
publications such as Chemical Abstracts or Biological Abstracts to alert them to 
papers of interest. Whether or not they are aware of the contents beforehand, 
they will struggle laboriously through each issue of the journal concerned in 
order not to miss a paper it may or may not contain. The poorer the language 
ability of the scientist the costlier this practice to the Company in terms of time 
wasted by the scientist and any other scientist he may call on for help. Although 
adequate linguistic expertise is available from information departments, for 
purely geographic reasons the bench scientist is frequently unable to avail him- 
self of this service. This problem is by no means confined to Wellcome. 

Scientists need to browse through journals but unless the language barrier is 
reduced, this activity can be costly and is difficult to defend on the grounds of 
knowledge gained. It has been estimated that the average scientist spends one 
third of his time communicatingS and since the volume of foreign scientific 
literature is constantly increasing this represents a considerable cost to an 
organization. 

Some steps have already been taken towards improving the situation by 
holding German classes on site and it is hoped to reintroduce language classes 
in a slightly different format for German and Russian. The intention is not to 
turn the scientist into an expert linguist or translator but merely to give him 
the ability to comprehend a text, i.e. the ability to scan and abstract a foreign 
text as he now scans and abstracts one in English. The paper may still be sub- 
mitted to the Translations Office for a full written translation if this is 
required. 

In addition, to relieve the library loans volume regular borrowing of foreign 
journals for purposes of contents scanning may be replaced by circulating 
translated contents pages and/or translated summaries from selected journals. 
This project 1s being organized at the moment but will not include journal 
papers reported in English in Current Contents. 


(d) Cover-to-Cover Translation: Wellcome have comprehensive figures relating 
to each journal from which translations have been carried out during a period 
of one year. It is unlikely that Wellcome would embark on cover-to-cover 
translation of any journal except possibly in collaboration with other companies. 

There are a few journals, mainly German, where the likely cost of contribution 
to such a scheme could be less than the amount Wellcome currently spends on 
ad hoc translations from the same journals. Nevertheless, this is not sufficient 
justification for undertaking a cover-to-cover translation. 

Although several authors are in favour of cover-to-cover translation for 
fringe interest journals!.2,3,4.7,8 Wellcome incline to the view expressed by P.H. 
Scotts in that cover-to-cover translations are mainly justified for the provision of 
background reading of older material. 

Possible collaborators in a cover-to-cover translation scheme are invited to 
contact Aslib so that possible journals to be translated, costs and feasibility may 
be discussed. The National Lending Library for Science and Technology (NLL) 
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has been approached regarding ‘such schemes and, although they wish to be 
kept informed, they are not in a position to be associated with such projects 
unless these are for Russian translation into English. 


Methods of improving availability and/or reducing cost 

One of the obvious sources of wasted effort is duplication, much of which could 
be avoided by closer co-operation (a) with existing agencies and (b) between 
companies working in similar subject fields. 


(a) Co-operation with existing agencies 

The two major agencies in the UK are Aslib and the NLL. Aslib maintains a 
location Index of translations into English (mainly journal articles and patents) 
and it is worth checking the Index before commissioning a translation. It is not 
necessary to be a member of Aslib to use this service. If the required translation 
is not located in the Index and the inquirer decides to commission one, a note 
is made in the Index so that any subsequent inquirer can be put in touch with 
the original requester, thus providing an opportunity to share the cost. If 
necessary, Aslib will act as an intermediary in obtaining copies of completed 
translations, thus ensuring the anonymity of the supplier. 

The NLL maintains a collection of translations and organizations preparing 
translations are strongly advised to deposit copies with the NLL. The identity 
of depositors can be obliterated from the translation in order to preserve anony- 
mity so that there can be no breach of company interest.’ All translations received 
by the NLL appear in the NLL Announcement Bulletin and are notified to Aslib. 
In addition-the NLL receives copies of all translations listed in the American 
Translations Register Index and for those concerned about learning quickly of 
translations of current articles an airmail subscription to this journal may be 
worthwhile, although it should be noted that entries from the Translations 
Register Index are included in the Aslib Index. 

It would be advantageous for companies to use fully the facilities of these 
agencies. The cost to contributors is small and however few the number of 
translations notified by an individual company the likely benefits increase the 
greater the number of participants. Such participation is more valuable than the 
mutual exchange of lists of translations carried out by different companies; 
moreover, this exchange could raise problems of confidentiality. 


(b) Co-operation between companies 

Whatever the size and scope of a translations section, the range of language and 
the restrictions of the working week often impose the use of external translators 
(freelance, agency or staff linguists working in their own time). Clearly, in any 
particular subject field, the greater the volume of work directed towards a 
group of freelance translators or agencies, the greater are the opportunities to 
secure favourable rates and a higher standard of performance. 

Aslib itself maintains a Register of Specialist Translators and will recommend to 
members suitable translators qualified in both the language and the subject 
field. Wellcome have themselves built up a useful panel of technical translators 
who, already well qualified in the various subject disciplines and as translators, 
are now conversant with the format, house style and particular preferences of 
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Wellcome scientists. The name of the requester of each translation is passed to 
the translator who is free to discuss the work with him by telephone or to pay 
a personal visit. 

The contact system has been most successful in producing fringe benefits 
such as increasing the scientific knowledge of the translator and the linguistic 
appreciation of the scientists, thus promoting a mutual respect between scientist 
and translator which is so often absent and causes mistrust. Wellcome operate 
a similar system to that described by P. H. Scott where an approval form is 
submitted with each completed translation. ‘The scientists’ grading indicates 
that the standard of work has improved greatly since these arrangements came 
into operation. 

To develop such a scheme to include several companies with similar interests 
for the translation of published non-confidential papers only, would have the adyan- 
tage of reduced rates to all participants, a good panel of technical translators on 
hand and the provision of translations of high standard. 

Other possible activities of a group of organizations co-operating in this field 
might include the following: 


1. Liaison on the production of cover-to-cover translations. 

2. Bringing about a closer evaluation of translations within the industry and 
within information services as an aid to measuring the real importance of 
foreign literature. 

. Improving the standards of scientific translation. 

. Production of glossaries of technical terms in various languages. 

. Persuading editors and publishers of foreign journals to include English 
summaries/abstracts where this is not done. 

. Title page translation. 

. Liaise with Aslib, Institute of Linguists and other bodies to sponsor 
courses in the administration of translations activities within organizations 
and to review the current demand for technical translation. 
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The next stage 

Organizations who commission translations and who would be interested in 
discussions leading to a co-operative cost-sharing approach are invited to 
contact Mr L. J. Anthony, Assistant Director (Services) at Aslib. 
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BASIC STRUCTURES FOR THESAURAL 
SYSTEMS 


KEVIN P. JONES 
Natural Rubber Producers’ Research Association 


Paper presented at the Co-ordinate Indexing Group Conference, University of Surrey, 
ryth-r6th April, 1971 


The history of post-co-ordinate indexing is one of trial and error in the face of poor results 


.. . Most thesauri seem very arbitrary in word selection and the extent of classification 18 
equally arbitrary. 

FARRADANE! 
The lack of semantic understanding, not even of a highly sophisticated level, by many other- 
wise thoughtful workers in information retrieval is distressing ...It may be hoped that the 
somewhat mystical aura which has been spread around the use of thesauri in literature 


searching, whether on purpose or by misunderstandings, will be dispersed in order to make 
room for a sober and down-to-earth discussion of the issue. 


BAR-HILLEL? 


IY WOULD not be difficult to assemble a set of similar statements, but in 
case’ any doubts remain about structural inadequacies, a brief examination of 
some (possibly atypical, but nevertheless present) entries from the EJC Thesaurus? 
may prove enlightening. Monsoons are cited as a category of sea breeze. Sea breezes 
are not accompanied by the analogous, and surely tactically more significant, 
land breezes. Bombing is accompanied by dive bombing, night bombing, precision 
bombing, radar bombing and nine other bombing types: theoretically, at least, it 
would be possible to have radar, precision, dive bombing at night: what then? 
Figure 1 shows how certain sections of the thesaurus fail to withstand graphical 
display and it is hoped that further comment is not required. 

It is easy to assemble criticism of this sort: it is far more difficult to establish a 
set of basic rules to avoid the pitfalls. When a thesaural system was started at 
Natural Rubber Producers’ Research Association (NRPRA) about six years ago, 
the advantages of faceted classification appeared obvious, in theory. In practice, 
the difficulties in elucidating a satisfactory set of primary categories appeared 
insuperable and an EJC type of structure was adopted,4 which has worked well 
at an empirical level. Nevertheless, the advantages of a more coherent structure, 
in terms of synonym and other vocabulary control, continued to weigh 
heavily. At the same time the relative success of the existing system meant that 
any change had to lead to a significant improvement. This desired state has still 
to be found, but much has been learned that could, perhaps, be applied in an 
entirely new system. Therefore, this paper sets out to describe some avenues, 
which have been explored, rather than a Utopian thesaural structure, as it 
is felt that some of these approaches may be capable of producing a real return 
with the expenditure of more effort. Three types of structure are considered, 
which have been labelled: inherent, macro- and micro-structures. These will be 
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identified with many other labels, like syntax and roles, but the use of new 
labels may avoid some of the emotive reactions which can follow from men- 
tioning words like ro% too frequently. 

Inherent structure extends to the order in the real world and man’s inter- 
pretation of it. Most of us have insufficient time to elucidate structure directly 
from the former, and must be content with the interpretations of others. In 
certain subjects, notably the physical sciences, large sections of this inherent 


Topographic 
features 
Submanne 
Valleys topographic Canyons <---+-« Gorges 
feature 
Rift Sea Submarine Submarine Submanne 
valleys valleys trenches troughs CRITYONS 
Clothing 
Survival Tropical Ennronmental Protective 
ecuepment clothung clothing clothmg 
Surveval Arctic Overcoats Exposure Underwater 
clothed clothing suits A m krtrnersion ciothng @--- pris 
swis 
Life Diving 
i surte 


FIGURE I: These arrowgraphs have been based on two hierarchal structures 
found in the EJC Thesaxrus. The solid arrows indicate upwards generic Unkages, 
while the dotted arrows lead from excluded words to preferred words. All ‘refer 
to’ connections have been removed in the interest of simplicity. 


structure may be applied as unadulterated thesaural structure: an example from 
the EJC Thesaurus is clouds which follow the accepted meteorological classifica- 
tion: altostratus, cumulus, etc. It may be noted that many of these basic taxo- 
nomies are based on the ideas of space/time or scale. In a few cases, as in maps,5 
the information may be presented in a sufficiently formalized style for the 
thesaural stage to be omitted. 
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Some may feel that the inherent order of the Sige sciences 1s lacking or 
unfathomable in technological topics. Nevertheless, through the agency of 
teaching, some order either emerges from, or is imposed upon, them. Table 1 
shows an analysis made on the contents lists of several textbooks and manuals 
relating to rubber technology. It will be seen that most of them approach the 
` topic in a similar manner; this corresponds with Bliss’ notions of scientific and 
educational consensus. It may be of interest to note that books published fifty 
years ago follow a markedly similar pattern—synthetic rubber being the only 
significant omission. 


TABLE I; Contents comparison of major textbooks or manuals on rubber technology. ( xX indicates 


presence.of a topie) 
Books 

TOPICS I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Natural rubber x x x x x x x x 
Synthetic rubber x x x x x x x x 
Compounding x x x x x 
Processing machinery x x x x x x 
Vulcanization x x x x x x 
Compounding ingredients x x x x x x x 
Testing x x x x x x x x 
Products x x x x x 
Latex x x x x x 
Ebonite ` x x x x x 
Reclaimed rubber x x x x x x 


Key 

I CRAIG, A. 8. Rubber Technology: A Basic Course. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1963. 

2 MORTON, M. ed., Introduction to Rubber Technology. New York: Reinhold, 1969. 

3 NAUNTON, W. J. $. ed. The Applied Science of Rubber. London: Edward Arnold, 1961. 

4 DAVIS, C. C. and BLAKE, J. T. eds. The Chemistry and Technology of Rubber. New York: Reinhold, 


1937. 
5 LE BRAS, J. Introduction to Rubber, London: Maclaren, 1965. 
6 Progress of Rubber Technology, 30, 1966. 
7 The Vanderbilt Rubber Handbook. New York: R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 1968. 
8 BLOW, C. M. ed. Rubber Technology and Manufacture. London: Butterworth, 1971. 


The information gleaned in this manner has several applications in what may 
be termed the macro-structure of a thesaural system. Firstly, the limits of a sub- 
ject area can be defined. Topics falling outside the main subject can be handled by 
variant vocabulary techniques. Thus, a but slightly modified form of natural 
language could be used for the main subject, whilst semantic factoring, or a 
general classification could be employed for topics lying outside. This philosophy 
will become increasingly important once Austin’s general thesaurus becomes 
available.? The boundary also provides the means for introducing a role 
indicating whether a term is within, or without, the primary thesaural topic; 
for example, a thesaurus restricted to rubbér technology could employ the roles 
rubber and non rubber as in containers [rubber | containers [non rubber].8 The main 
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TABLE 2: Nosnjadjective roots 


Root Nonn Noum Noun? Adjectives  Adjeciires 
Derived NOT Adjective +ic/fy NOT + ness 
by/as 
New form - — Adjective = Noun 
Conceptual Entity Material Property Property 
notion [inherent] [variable] 
Examples 1. Tyre 4. Red a 
2. Rubber 5. Redness 
3. Rubbery 


TABLE 3(a): Verb root 


Active + ing + er + ent 
+ or + ant 
Neutral root only + ivity 
+ age + ability 
+ ion 
+ ment 
Passive + ed -+ee + able 
+ ate + ible 
Action Agent Active 
property 
Concepinal Indeterminate Variable 
Notion state property 
Terminal Patient Inherent 
state property 





mixiog mixer 

extruding extruder resistant 

resisting resistor resistant 

referring 

extrusion extrudability 
resistability 

referment 

mix 

extrudate extrudable 

resisted resistable 

referred referee 
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divisions identifiable by this technique might also be employed as the basis of 
roles or primary categories. 

Roles and primary categories serve the same function: namely, a means for 
relating terms, keywords, descriptors or facets to each other. Thus, they are 
syntactic devices. They also enable the vocabulary to be divided into coherent 
- and manageable units and may, therefore, be considered as ‘slots’. Unfortu- 
nately, they must be mutually exclusive, which, as will be shown later, is an 
almost unattainable state. The interchangeability between roles and primary 
categories is clearly displayed in the American Petroleum Institute’s thesaurus.’ 
Many systems have been able to survive without this element of syntax, but it is 
becoming increasingly common, as is shown by Thesawrofacet'© and the Brixton 
project.! 

Macdonald!2 argues that roles are an inherent feature of the English language 
and should, in consequence, be based on sentence structure: that is on the 
relationships: subject, verb, direct and indirect objects, and complement. 
Unfortunately, whilst this may parallel roles like input and output, and be 
applicable as structure in machine-based systems,13 it is difficult to see how it 
can bear on thesaurus construction as subject and object can be interchanged: 
John hit Bill/Bill hit Joha. 

A mote practical approach may lie through study of the various parts of 
speech, that is noun, verb and adjective, especially if consideration is given to 
both root form and the various forms derivable from it. Thus the noun-cum- 
adjective capital produces capitalize (a verb), capitalism (a noun), capitalist (a 
noun) and capitalistic (an adjective). Certain categories of noun are incapable of 
producing direct derivations: these are usually cited as entities or things and can 
be recognized by this characteristic. Thus, an apple is an entity because one 
cannot say I apple or an applest thing. Tables 2 and 3 illustrate this approach and 
it is evident that the verb is capable of transferring mood and tense to its 
derivatives. 

If this line of thought is pursued, then homonyms (words outwardly identical, 
but having variant meanings) have to be differentiated: thus a chair (the things 
we sit on) and fo chair (as in meetings) are homonyms. Care must be taken, 
however, not to confuse change in function with change in meaning. Words 
capable of functional shift can be categorized. Thus the concept of materials can 
be recognized by the fact that nouns representing materials can be applied as 
adjectives, without outward change: as in r#bber and the rubber tyre; or tron and 
the tron bedstead. Similar shifts can take place between nouns and verbs as in 
tour and rain: a conceptual grouping for this particular phenomenon has not been 
found. 

This approach has a parallel in some work published by Mandersloot eż a/.14 
There is, however, a fundamental difference: one system starts from word 
structure, whereas the other appears to have been based on philosophical 
preconceptions. Nevertheless, both equate with some of Soergel’s role cate- 
gories: 15 ° 
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Space/time 
Whole/part 
Class/element 


‘Thing (entity type) 
Property—type 
Condition-type 
Process—type 
Agent—type 
‘Target-type 
Causality 
Real/mental 


but as will be shown, indirectly, some of these are semantic relationships, and, 
therefore, not strictly roles. Fairthorne!§ has rightly declared that these relations 
must be independent of meaning. Assessments based solely on the morphology 
of words would seem to meet this criterion. 

The potent nature of the verb will be noted: it appears in virtually all role 
systems, paralleling its pivotal function in the sentence. At NRPRA it has been 
observed that few searches can be conducted without the presence of a verb- 
derived form. The main exception appears to be searches for bibliographies: a 
dead form ofinformation. The peculiar behaviour of verbs will again be observed 
within micro-structure. 

It must be emphasized that this approach describes exploratory work. Many 
suffixes remain to be examined: indeed, it is difficult to find a complete set to 
examine—Harl’s set!7 used in machine analysis is far from complete. Further, 
the conceptual notions allotted to the word forms are highly tentative and it is 
possible that use of word endings would be more appropriate, e.g. a verb+ ing 
category, rather than the emotive ‘Action’. 

Prepositional relationships form a bridge between syntax and semantics. 
They are capable of both relating words and influencing the overall meaning as 
in: in the parden, near the garden, and so on. Further, they lack mutual exclu- 
sivity: this can be illustrated by the behaviour of aż which can related to both 
space and time as in: ‘I will meet you af six’, or “I will meet you aż the library’. 
Coates has applied a set of prepositional relationships!® to the structure of 
British Technology Index. Other work! has studied the use of prepositional 
relationships in the titles of scientific papers in connection with automatic 
indexing. In theory, at least, it should be possible to use prepositions directly as 
indexing units. At worst they would have a neutral effect on system perform- 
ance; at best they might act as precision devices. 

Many compound words evolve from prepositionally linked phrases.20 Thus 
cow shed probably derives from a shed for cows; a lighthouse from a house with a sight, 
and a /imer train from a train like a Laer. Some prepositions seem to lead to 
strongly bound compounds, others appear to have more limited binding 
powers. Thus, it is not difficult to imagine the shed for cows, the cows’ shed and 
cow shed appearing within the same context, but a phrase analogous to ‘that 
train like a liner just went by’ is extremely unlikely.” Further, in cow shed both 
components retain their original meaning but in /imer train, the train part retains 
its meaning whilst the /ier part loses it: liner trains have absolutely nothing 
to do with ships as such. By extension, there is probably a strong case for 
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examining phrases containing prepositions like /ike and with to consider whether 
the words related have some special relationships requiring pre-coordination. 
Other compounds in the process of derivation from phrases appear to lose some 
key element as in washing machine (a machine for washing clothes) or seaplane (a 
plane which lands/takes off from the sea). These structural elements can form the 
basis for fracturing decisions. Compounds with components falling into more 
than one of the main role categories may, in some cases, be fractured on this 
basis: e.g. rubber tyres—rubber is a noun acting as an adjective (therefore, a 
material)—tyres are entities. Perverse usage, common in technologies, can affect 
fracturing decisions: if cow sheds are used as laboratories, then cow sheds should 
retain the compound form. 

We have now sunk almost to the lowest level: namely to micro-structure, 
or the study of meaning, hopefully, in individual words. Before expending 
effort in this direction, it is necessary to see whether others may have done the 
job for us, in the shape of lexical studies. An examination of the scatter in 
Table 4 (a comparison of definitions for rubber) would seem to indicate much 
activity, but little consensus. Perhaps rubber, as a word, is too difficult to 
analysis lexically. If this is so, what are the chances of finding adequate defini- 
tions for all the words likely to be found in a thesaurus limited to rubber, its 
properties, treatment and applications ? 

Meaning has many meanings (Cherry?! gives a good readable introduction on 
this topic). Most attention has been paid to inter-relationships of meaning be- 
tween individual words, phrases or sentences and less attention has been paid 
to the possibilities of relating words directly to the thing referred to. Exceptions 
to this are the pictorial matter contained in Webster’s Dictionary? and the picto- 
graphs in CI/S£B.23 Pictorial representation is a powerful device: this is illus- 
trated by the vast amount of information which can be conveyed through maps, 
but is not applicable to concepts like action or properties. 

Most semanticists insist that words can only be judged to have meaning in 
context.24 At first, post-coordinate indexing would appear to be context-free, 
but this is not so, as the thesaural relationships should provide a context, 
especially if these are thoroughly applied. The words which characterize the 
meaning of an individual word are known as collocates?5 and must not be con- 
fused with synonyms. Collocation merely implies that certain words tend to 
co-occur within a text. Accelerators, crosslinking, sulphur, curing, and perhaps 
time and temperature, tend to be collocates in literature on the vulcanization 
of rubber. Many of the ‘refer to’ references in the EJC Thesaurus are based on 
collocation. Much of the work at the Cambridge Language Research Unit has 
studied this phenomenon.?6 Unfortunately, it is extremely difficult to see how 
collocation can be approached systematically without the aid of whole-text 
computer searching. Nevertheless, there would seem to be a strong implication 
that ao thesaural term should be displayed without some form of lexical defini- 
tion or structural linkage. 

The following semantic categories have been identified by Lyons :27 


synonymy 
hyponymy (or the inclusion relationship) 
incompatibility 

n antonymy 
complementarity 
conversencss 
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plus the notion of componential analysis which is akin to semantic factoring. 
With the exception of the first and last named, Karen Spark Jones?8 has rejected 
most of the above as either not genuine or not definable within the confines of 
linguistics. Nevertheless, from the point of view of information work, some of 
Lyons’ relationships are capable of providing a great deal of illumination. 

Lyons has stated that two er more items are synonymous, if the sentences 
which result from the substitution of one item for the other have the same mean- 
ing. This, in terms of information work, appears attractive as referential con- 
siderations are ignored (one does not need to go to the zoo to check for 
synonyms, if any, for elephants) and the system appears testable. However, there 
is a penalty in that context dependence permits a degree of shift in meaning of 
individual words; for example, if in “John removed the car, John stole the car, 
and John borrowed the car’ one assumes that John and the car are the same, 
then removed, stole and borrowed may be judged as synonymous—they probably 
are to John, but clearly not to the owner of the car! This method probably 
has practical applications in information work but shift of meaning will always 
remain a danger. Ullman’s statement?9 that total synonymy is extremely rare: ‘a 
luxury which language can ill afford’, offers an alternative approach. Unfortu- 
nately whilst this could hold for nouns, there would seem to be a natural 
overlap between verbs as in standing, creeping, ambling, walking, trotting, running, 
leaping. Where does one distinguish frosting from running? Clearly one could 
bunch them all together as moving, but this only transfers the problem to a 
higher level (Figure 2). Further, many so-called hierarchies of verbs consist 
not of verbs as such, but of strings of noun + verbs, as in the bombing example 
quoted earlier. 

Hyponymy is perhaps Lyons’ most interesting relationship. It is analogous to 
logical inclusion and can be illustrated by the example: the tulip is a flower: 
the flower is a plant. This type of relationship seems to correspond with the 
least debatable form of generic linkage, namely species —> genus. Clearly it 
enables a strong distinction to be drawn between hierarchal linkage and the 
whole-part relationship with which it is often confused in thesaural systems. 
Clearly an engine is part of a car, but one cannot state (without producing 
nonsense) that an engine is a car. There is also a case for using this relationship 
to show up synonymy: if A is B=B is A: then clearly 4 and B are luxuriant 
synonyms. Lyons also notes, as is often evident in information work, that 
hyponyms do not exist for all words. There is probably a case for limiting 
generic linkage by this technique: if a word for a higher level concept does not 
exist, it is unlikely to be sought at the retrieval stage as the concept is unlikely 
to find expression. Hyponyms are relatively rare for verbs. 

Most of Lyons’ remaining relationships hinge on the concept of analogous or 
converse relationships: e.g. husband/wife; good/bad; married/divorced. We 
need only to take one decision: namely to have both or to make do with one 
half of the relationship. 

Componential analysis is akin to semantic factoring and the technological 
forecasting technique of morphological analysis,3° as ultimate structural levels 
are explored: all three techniques share some of the mystique of sub-atomic 
physics. Restricting our attention to this linguistic microcosm, man can be 
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analysed as (male) x (adult human) with woman as (female) x (adult human). It 
may be tempting to leap onto a semantic factoring bandwagon because of this 
linguistic parallel, but most linguistic studies have been based on colour (itself 
based on continuum logic) or on kinship (based on tree logic).31 Hence there 
seems to be some circularity in the topic. Further it assumes that mutual 
exclusivity is attainable at this level and, as with the earlier basically binary 
decisions, no allowance is made for abnormality. Sharp32 produced a Venn 
diagram for so-called mutually exclusive categories, like male/female, living/ 
dead, just when these fundamentals were being questioned: When does death 
take place? Where are those Soviet amazons who disappeared from the Olympic 
scene? 


A pA | Z j 
G 
4, 


(og 


FIGURE 2: This diagram shows the complex effects of overlap in verbs, especially 
if higher generic substitution is adopted. This may be illustrated by reference to 
the EJC Thesaurus: the letters in brackets indicate the relevant modifed Euler 
circles for the example in question: 
© Coring [b] 
BT Boring [A] 
BT Drilling [B] 


(ii) Quarrying [d] Open pit mining [e] 
BT Surface mining [B] BT Surface mining [B] 


Coal mining [c] 


This does not exhaust the array of structural problems. There are acronyms, 
singular/plural forms, prefixes and new word generation. The first two form 
dichotomies and are, therefore, easy to resolve. Bloomfield33 favours the singu- 
lar form, following Webster’s Dictionary, whilst Kochen and Tagliacozzo34 
favour the plural. Clearly one or the other, but not an ad hoe mixture should be 
adopted. Acronyms save writing effort at the indexing stage, but could cause 
confusion where overlap occurs. Kochen and Tagliacozzo favour the full form 
but confuse acronyms with portmanteau words: e.g. motel= motor + hotel (or 
does itr). Prefixes are legion in number and their effect on meaning is quite 
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extensive as in pre-coordinate, un-coordinate, de-coordinate and so on. Un- 
fortunately, their use may be inconsistent as in negation35 and difficulties may 
be encountered using them, as in the way that Blagden3¢ fractured chemical 
names at the Zinc & Lead Development Association, e.g. Di+Sulphides. 

Probably the main criticism in many minds is that words rather than descrip 
tors, or other conceptual notions have received emphasis. Unfortunately, 
individual conceptual decisions are bound to be subjective, and, therefore, 
unlikely to be generally applicable. At least words can, in theory, be approached 
objectively and they, inevitably, form the bulk of our raw material. Fairthorne,37 
in commenting upon Uniterms, stated that vocabulary analysis and semantic 
analysis of a document are equivalent, and that if this was not so, it would be 
impossible to gain information from books. The second criticism might be that 
classification and thesaurus construction share little in common. This mis- 
conception usually stems from a failure to appreciate that classification need not 
grow on trees or from confused notions about notation, which is an added com- 
plexity of many classifications and some thesauri that must inevitably hinder 
their expansion, but itis not aninherent feature. Pauline Atherton38 has stated that 
classification consists of any method for creating relations, generic or otherwise, 
between individual semantic units. 

This paper set out to explore a number of avenues, which in many cases 
turned out to be rutted cart-tracks. The fundamentals of classification, as Karen 
Spark Jones3? has recently expounded, are extremely difficult to elucidate. In 
recapitulation, therefore, what types of structure do thesaural systems require? 


1. A basic syntax capable of differentiating between various word functions 
[macro-structure]. 

2, A set of semantic relationships, capable of introducing structure by elimin- 
ating synonyms, by linking words generically and by differentiating 
between compound forms. These only serve to illustrate the inherent 
possibilities of the semantic approach. A great many other paths have been, 
or deserve to be, explored [micro-structure]. 

3. Lastly, a thorough appreciation of the structure which emerges from, or is 
imposed upon, a topic covered by a thesaurus is required. As far as 
possible, this should be compatible with the macro-structure of the system 
[inherent structure]. 


The author wishes to thank the Natural Rubber Producers’ Research Associa- 
tion for permitting this work to be published. 
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DISCUSSION 


MR J. L. JOLLEY (J. L. Jolley and Partners Limited) asked if thesauri are rather under-signposted ? 
Some years ago he met a privately-made thesaurus whose constructor had used ‘S/L’ (sometimes 
use) and ‘O/U’ (occasionally use) as well as plain ‘USE’. This dealt with varying degrees of 
synonymity. 

MR JONES agreed with Mr Jolley that many thesauri were under-signposted and proceeded 
to describe several extensions to the normal categories which have been applied experisventally 
at NRPRA. These categories are listed below: 


abbreviation meaning . converse meaning 
PO Post on NT Narrower term 
BT Back to ST Specific term 
AT Use UF Up from 
AT Use IN Includes 
OR Use A or B UO Up from [or] 
CO Co-extensive CO Co-extensive 
CW Combine with RC Refer to 
RT Refer to RT Refer to 
EX Excludes 
PW Part/whole WP Whole/part 


The distinction between ‘post on’ and ‘back to’ is that the former denotes compulsory upwards 
generic posting, whereas the latter merely notes hierarchal structure. AT covers all words 
which are eliminated from the system, but UF is intended to show synonymy whereas IN shows 
deliberate inclusion, 


e.g. CURING VULCANIZATION 
AT VULCANIZATION UF CURING 
REJECTION ACCEPTANCE 
AT ACCEPTANCE IN REJECTION 


OR is an extension of AT: the word is excluded from the system, but two or more alternatives 
are offered, e.g. ; 

EXTENDERS 

OR FILLERS 
OR SOFTENERS 
CO indicates that two or more words markedly overlap in meaning, e.g. 
PENETRATION 

CO IMPREGNATION 

CW indicates that if A is used then B or [B or C or D] should also be used, e.g. 
CORDS [NON RUBBER] 

CW BELTING 

CW TYRES 
EX is intended to show that the idea conveyed by one word, should exclude those ideas con- 
tained in closely related words, e.g. 

RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEMS 
EX MONORAILS 
EX RAILWAYS 
In other words the use of RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEMS should be restricted to those transport 
systems which are not railways or monorails. PW/WP (Part/whole, etc.) is limited to just that, 
c.g. 
z SIDEWALLS TYRES 
PW TYRES WP SIDEWALLS 

By this process, RT (refer to) should be restricted to the accidents of collocation and the PO/ 
BT/NT group to pure species—genus relationships, thus providing clearer patterns of word-to- 
word ase aons, 
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MR A, G. A. PICKFORD (Medical Research Council) stated that Mr Jones had suggested that 
nouns should be standardized in the singular or in the plural forms within thesauri. Mr Pick- 
ford wondered whether this was really worthwhile and postulated that it would be better to 
settle for plurals in the case of things representing classes of things (e.g. metals) and singulars 
in the case of specific things (e.g. tungsten). 

MR JONES replied that he had, on this occasion, been preaching what he did not practice 
and that he had tended to use whatever looked right. He had only brought up this topic 
because others thought that they had clearer ideas. Superficially, Mr Pickford’s policy looked 
attractive, but unfortunately the distinction between classes of things and specific things 
depends upon one’s position: in some systems metal may be specific, in others tungstens may 
represent a class. 


MR PICKFORD queried whether there was a general set of rules for handling synonyms, or 
whether we must resign ourselves to recognizing that there is a spectrum of synonymy, and 
that individual judgements must be used to decide at what point something must be done about 
a particular partial synonym. 

MR JONES replied that there appeared to be two approaches to synonymy: one was to judge 
(like Ullmann) that synonyms scarcely ever exist (this is basically the natural language approach) 
of to attempt to organize a witch-hunt for ovet-lapping words. If the latter course was followed, 
over-lap 1s found at every turn in verbs or words derived from verbs and is not uncommon in 
nouns: if decisions are made to group words together, the problem 18 enlarged as the area for 
overlap is increased [see Fig. 2]. The system at NRPRA had started with a rigidly restricted 
vocabulary, but indexing was found to be extremely difficult. After a time control was slackened 
and the vocabulary was allowed to grow: indexing became simpler (one eye did not have to 
be continuously checking a thesaurus) and searching improved in precision. When one set of 
feature cards was finished, consideration was given to adopting natural language (with a 
thesaurus as an aid to searching), but the thought of running two incompatible systems did not 
appeal, Nevertheless, ın retrospect, this was probably a mistake and any entirely new system 
would almost certainly employ natural language with rules for handling compound words, 
etc. The cost of an enlarged set of feature cards (and the marginal extra cost for drilling) would 
be small compared with the greater indexing productivity. For the future, hope would seem 
to lie in further studies in linguistics, especially in lexis and collocation, but unless these studies 
can escape from the realm of sabjectsee decisions it is doubtful if an improvement over natural 
language will be obtained. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND USE 


L, ROLLING 
Commission des Commeunantés Exroptennes 


Paper presented at the Co-ordinate Indexing Group Conference, University of Surrey, 
rsth-r6th April r971 


ONE OF the essential problems in scientific documentation is the establishment 
of relationships between: 


-the axthor’s concepts and the free-language words which he uses to express 
those concepts; 

-the indexer’s concepts and the standard terms which he uses to represent 
them; 

-the gerist’ s concepts and the standard terms he will use to represent them. 


These relationships are of three classes: 


equivalence (synonymy) and near-equivalence; 
—hierarchy (specific-generic and part—whole relationships); and 
—to-ordination (collocation). 


In view of the difficulty of grouping the relationships between term couples 
into these three classes, there is a need for an additional class called ‘relatedness’, 
which is in fact a combination of the three preceding ones. 

Defining the types of relationship between term couples, and at the same time 
the meaning of the terms, was made much easier by the discovery that it is 
possible to represent the subject coverage of a term by a two-dimensional area 
in a ‘semantic field’ chart. The relationships can thus be defined in a very 
precise manner by the degree of congruence and overlap between the areas 
representing the terms. 

Synonymous terms will obviously occupy the same area in the chart; hier- 
archies will be represented by the generic term area encompassing the area of 
the specific terms; ‘related’ terms will have overlapping areas; the areas corres- 
ponding to ‘co-ordinated’ terms with no semantic relationships between them 
will not touch at all. 

The representation of a set of related terms in a semantic field was first shown 
in my paper to the FID/CR Study Conference at Elsinore.? It described the 
transformation of so-called Euler circles, representing the natural-language 
meaning of the words, into the terminology charts wherein concepts are defined 
by the limits of polygonal domains. 

Starting with this representation, several types of display have evolved separ- 
ately. First, the terminology charts developed by Euratom for the subject field 
of nuclear energy were simplified by the process of selecting preferred terms or 
keywords, thus yielding the so-called Arrowgraphs (Euratom Thesaurus, 1st ed.), 
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These were used in the European Nuclear Documentation System (ENDS) up 
to 1966 when they were superseded, at the request of the Euratom indexers, by 
terminology charts containing not only the preferred, but all indexing terms of 
some importance (Euratom Thesaurus, 2nd ed.). 

These charts were revised and completed in 1969/70, at the request of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, and published under the name of INIS 
Thesaurus TAKA-INIS-13 A), for use by the 102 IAEA member countries in 
their contribution to the International Nuclear Information System (INIS) 
input. 

Another line of development to have achieved international recognition is 
the ‘coded grid’ terminology display derived from the arrowgraph concept by 
Marcel Van Dijk. His first realization was a tri-lingual thesaurus for the Inter- 
national Road Research Documentation of OECD. 

These charts are subdivided into one hundred numbered boxes, so that every 
descriptor can be located easily by the numerical code corresponding to its 
location in a chart and a box. 

Van Dijk developed thesauri of this type for the Institut Europeén d’ Adminis- 
tration des Affaires INSEAD) and for the Caisse Nationale de Credit Agricole 
(CNCA). He is at present building a large thesaurus covering all the activities 
of Electricité de France. 

In 1968 he developed a set of charts for INDATA (London); they are used in 
the elaboration of user profiles in an SDI system covering electronic com- 
ponents. Van Dijk generally supplements the set of charts covering a subject 
field with a ‘macro-chart’ which illustrates the relationships between the indi- 
vidual charts and repeats only the most important descriptors. The Bureau 
de Recherche Géologique et Miniére (BRGM), Orleans, has also developed a 
thesaurus of this type. 

The Circular Thesaurus of the Technical Documentation Centre (TDCK) of 
the Dutch Army constitutes a third line of development derived from the arrow- 
graph concept. Terms on different levels of specificity were arranged in con- 
centric circles around the central concept of the chart. Whereas the Circular 
Thesaurus was developed for use in a manually operated documentation system, 
Van Dijk’s thesauri were aimed at later computer implementation. 

BIOSIS, the Biosciences Information Service of Brological Abstracts, recently 
developed a guideline for searching B.A and Byo-research Index, which consists 
of circular charts displaying the scopes (not the descriptors) of a number of 
subject fields. 

The Euratom Thesaurus (and the one being developed for Electricité de France), 
covering very large subject fields, was meant for use in a computerized system 
exclusively. 

The same applies to the thesaurus published in 1971 by the European Com- 
munities for its Metallurgy Information System. The thesaurus is of the Eur- 
atom type and includes thirty-nine charts, at present in three, later in five 
languages (English-French—German-—Italian—Dutch). The construction of the 
English version of this thesaurus was described in detail in a paper entitled 
‘Compilation of thesauri for use in computer systems’.3 Contrary to what might 
have been expected, the constitution of a computerized term file and the printout 
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of an alphabetized list of terms and relationships were started only after the 
graphic display charts had been given their final form, after a number of re- 
visions. The graphic, not the alphabetic, display is the basic version of this the- 
saurus. This procedure has one immediate advantage over the classical which 
involves the management of a manual file of term cards and requires a tremen- 
dous amount of manpower, both expert and clerical, for cross-referencing and 
checking. It is quicker and cheaper, in terms of manpower and money, by a 
factor of between five and ten. 

The transfer of terms from the terminology charts into a computer file is a 
very simple routine; the terms are transcribed on formsheets with letter codes 
for language version, term status and type of relationship; the computer digests 
this information and produces alphabetic term lists in various presentations. 
Inconsistencies in the term display, such as reference loops (A add B, B use A), 
are detected at the same time. 

The same procedure is used for updating, i.e. adding new terms or intro- 
ducing modifications into the thesaurus: the graphic display shows exactly which 
modifications of the existing relationships introduction of a new term entails, 
and the programme detects any inconsistences that many have been introduced. 

It is recommended to write in any modifications to the charts in colour until 
they are made official by the next thesaurus revision. 

Guillot4 has described the use of alphabetic term lists and graphic display 
charts for indexing. He analysed the way of thinking of the indexer while he 
turng the pages of the alphabetic thesaurus and while he follows the arrows in a 
chart, and came to the conclusion that the indexer using a chart will necessarily 
produce a šet of indexing terms more complete than the indexer using a term 
list, in a shorter time. His experience shows that the use of graphic display also 
noticeably increases the consistency of indexing. 

This illustrates the main advantage of graphic display: the user can take in at 
a glance a// the semantic relationships of a given term, without going through 
the page-turning and note-taking involved in consulting a term list. 

While it is important for good indexing to find the most specific term applying 
to a concept in a document, it is absolutely essential for good retrieval to find 
all the terms which could have been used to index relevant documents. 

Terminology charts constitute a valuable tool for this purpose because all 
the pertinent terms are easily found; experience shows, on the other hand, that 
the documentalist using an alphabetical term list generally gives up long before 
he has found all the pertinent terms. 

To sum up: graphic display leads to better use of the intellectual effort 
devoted to indexing and query formulation, and therefore to noticeably better 
cost-effectiveness of these operations. 

This paper would not be complete if I did not mention one disadvantage of 
today’s graphic display schemes: it is their representation (or misrepresentation) 
of multiple references of the three types: 


A use B and C A add B and C A seBorC 


In all three cases A is represented under B and under C in the corresponding 
graphs, in different founts to indicate the type of relationship existing between 
® 
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them. But no mention is made in chart B of the additional reference from A to 
C, and no mention is made in chart C to the additional reference to B. Indica- 
tions of this type would encumber the charts. An acceptable solution would be 
to tag term A with an asterisk referring the user to a list of multiple references 
which could be either cumulative or separate for each chart. 

Computer implementation of graphic term displays does not seem feasible 
at first sight. This may be the reason why many systems designers do not even 
take into consideration the alternative of using graphic display in the construc- 
tion of their thesauri. It is not a valid reason, though, for term graphs are an 
excellent complement, for manual use by indexers, retrievers and thesaurus 
‘managers’, to computer-assisted retrieval systems. 

The latest development in computer use in information storage and retrieval 
is the on-line system for man-machine dialogue, which involves the use of a 
video display screen. Guillot+ suggests displaying the ‘coded grid’ charts on the 
video screen as an aid to the documentalist, who could even point out the perti- 
nent terms with a light pencil. 

Another possibility is the presentation of the term blocks of the alphabetical 
term list; this would have to include the related terms shown on the displays 
and it would have to permit immediate passage to the term blocks corresponding 
to any of the broader, narrower or related terms displayed, thus speeding up the 
page-turning in the alphabetical list or replacing the visual wandering through 
an arrowgraph. 

But a much more promising application is now being developed at the Euro- 
pean Communities’ information centre (CID). The CID has installed a computer 
terminal and is at present experimenting with an on-line retrieval programme. 

At the same time, the traditional card file, which now holds 1.1 million 
abstracts, is being transferred onto microfiche. The microfiche display device, a 
CARD unit supplied by Image Systems (London) will be linked to the computer, 
in parallel with the terminal. The main purpose of the CARD unit is to allow 
rapid relevance decisions (and hard copy print) to be made on the basis of the 
abstracts displayed, after the retrieval operation. But before, while the documen- 
talist is busy adjusting his query using the terminal keyboard and video screen, 
the terminology charts corresponding to the terms envisaged can be displayed 
on the CARD unit, thus giving a quick and complete survey of all the terms 
available in a given subject field. 
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MY HISTORY MASTER always encouraged me to begin an essay with a 
quotation from some renowned literary source, Old habits died hard, so here is a 
quotation, related to the subject of planning and transportation in London: 


Your committee finds that the requirements of the existing traffic of the metropolis far 
exceed the present facilities provided for it; that the rapid increase of that traffic is con- 
stantly adding to the amount of inconvenience and loss thus caused ... it has become 
indispensable to make provision in this respect for the future on a great and comprehensive 
scale, and with the least possible delay.: 


These words of wisdom are not taken from any of the masses of documents 
which the GLDP Inquiry has generated, nor indeed is it taken from any postwar 
planning publication. This bold statement was in fact written before the inven- 
tion of the motor car and can be found in the pages of the Report of the Select 
Committee on Metropolitan Communications of 1855. 

Planners make many pronouncements, estimates and forecasts of future 
trends. These ideas are embodied in plans and statements but unforeseen eventu- 
alities always seem to make these plans outdated before they come to fruition. 
Who knows what technological advance may make motorways as redundant as 
this country’s railway and canal systems? 

With these thoughts in mind it may not surprise you that, although we have 
been planning a thesaurus of planning and transportation terms for some time, 
we do not as yet have a published work and are not likely to have for some time 
yet. One reason for this is that the Planning and Transportation Library is not 
yet two years old and other matters have had greater priority. The department 
was formed by the amalgamation of the former Highways and Traffic Depart- 
ment and the Planning Department. To these two was added the Research and 
Intelligence Unit of the Director General’s Department. Each of these depart- 
ments gave documents to the library, many of them inherited from LCC days, 
which had to be catalogued and otherwise organized in some way. 

Initially it was thought that we might well be able to do without a thesaurus. 
Retrieval of information was to be based on UDC for books and pamphlets, 
with IBM’s Document Pfocessing System (DPS) dealing with the ever growing 
research documentation. It soon became clear, however, that we would require 


* The opinions expressed in this paper are those of the author and are not necessarily those 
of the Greater London Council, 
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some form of vocabulary control which could best be achieved through the 
construction of a thesaurus. Before proceeding to discuss thesaurus construction 
however, it may prove useful to look at some of the areas where vocabulary 
control was thought to be necessary. 

One of our major disseminating media is the Daily Intelligence Bulletin (DIB). 
Each morning the daily and London evening papers are scanned for items 
dealing with matters that concern planning and transportation with particular 
reference to the Greater London Area, Brief abstracts of the items are written 
and sent for typing before eleven in the morning. By mid-afternoon the duph- 
cated bulletin has been distributed around the department. This saves planners 
and others a considerable amount of time each day since they no longer have to 
spend an hour or so reading newspapers. Photocopies of the cuttings are pre- 
pared and filed should anybody require to read the complete report, as frequently 
happens. The demand for photocopies is monitored so that we can see the areas 
of major interest and adjust entries in future editions of the bulletin. In order to 
assist our readers in their daily scanning of the bulletin a subject heading is 
attached to each item. These are generally limited to one or two words and are 
broad in concept. Thus an item dealing, say, with noxious emissions by diesel 
engines will be given the simple heading of ‘Pollution’, Any improvement 
schemes in London which are reported on are generally entered under ‘Re- 
development’. This rather arbitrary system works well until a retrospective 
search is required using the DIB. For this purpose the slips used for writing the 
abstracts are filed in alphabetical order by heading. In doing this we have found 
many inconsistences in assigning headings due to the fact that the vocabulary 
was uncontrolled. So for the City of London’s Barbican Plan we find the 
headings ‘Barbican Site’, ‘Barbican Flats’ and also the simple heading ‘Barbican’. 
Moreover, although the general term ‘redevelopment’ may be suitable for 
browsing, for a search over a year on a specific area like Barnsbury it is quite 
unsuitable unless subheadings are consistently used, e.g. Redevelopment—Barns- 
bury. Another problem which we may encounter is the result of attempting to 
group the abstracts under even broader headings such as Planning, Transporta- 
tion, Economic Situation, etc. This would enable our readers who are not 
interested in all the areas covered by the bulletin to select sections for scanning. 
But this poses problems of classification. Will items on the siting of London’s 
Third Airport be entered under the heading Planning or Transportation? For 
some time now it has become clear that these problems can only be solved by 
constructing a thesaurus perhaps using the terms which have already been used 
as headings in past issues of the bulletin. 

But the DIB is not our only disseminating media which uses subject headings. 
Planning and Transportation Abstracts (PTA) is produced each month by the 
Research Library. Relevant articles taken from the library’s journals are ab- 
stracted by the library staff and others and subject headings assigned before they 
are typed on a magnetic tape typewriter. They are typed on this machine since 
they are also put into our DPS system. Subject headings are added later in 
Letraset before each edition is run off. These headings, as with the DIB, tend to 
be general in concept. So an abstract of an article dealing with the possibility 
of running a vehicle on liquified petroleum gas in order to reduce exhaust 
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emissions is assigned the heading ‘Pollution’. Another abstract dealing with 
the construction of the new London Bridge is entered under the heading 
‘Bridges’. Problems arise, of course, when the abstract deals with a compound 
subject such as car parking and housing; population and planning; computers 
in local government, or even concrete bridges. We have adopted a system of 
references to deal with this type of problem, but here again if we are to maintain 
consistency we are going to have to provide ourselves with a thesaurus. 
Tt would seem rational that the thesaurus for the DIB should be the same as that 
for PTA. 

Another disseminating document which we produce could well benefit by 
using the same thesaurus. This is the New Publications list which is produced 
monthly and covers books, pamphlets and some report material. This particular 
publication has passed through a number of stages during 1ts evolution but we 
are now pretty satisfied with its present arrangement. Initially both books and 
pamphlets were classified and UDC order was the basis of the arrangement. But 
UDC did not produce a very helpful order for our readers when browsing 
through what is in effect a library new accessions list. Statisticians were particu- 
larly puzzled by the appearance of their subject at both 311 and also $19.2. At 
a later stage it was decided to abandon the classification of pamphlets, shelving 
them in files in accession number order and relying on a KWIC index for subject 
retrieval. So two or three editions of New Publications had a section devoted to 
books in UDC order with two further sections devoted to pamphlets and re- 
ports respectively, in an alphabetical arrangement by author. This we felt was 
most unhelpful particularly when for one reason and another we produced an 
edition which listed four or five pages of pamphlets. So the arrangement of 
New Publications is now similar to PTA, i.e. broad subject headings are used and 
no distinction is made between books and pamphlets. No attention is paid to 
UDC in the arrangement. Thus a book dealing with the computer handling of 
medical data can be entered under the heading ‘Computers’ as this is the major 
interest to our readers who will be statisticians and not medical practitioners. 

I mentioned the use of a KWIC index for our pamphlet collection. Unfortu- 
nately this is not yet in operation, but I feel that such an uncontrolled language 
as is produced with this kind of index will require some form of thesaurus, if 
only to control synonyms and to aid the making of the occasional generic 
search. This will obviously use more specific terms than the headings used in the 
disseminating media already discussed. 

Yet another area in which a thesaurus would be useful is in organizing our 
slide collection. This is only a small collection of close on three thousand items. 
The slides have been collected over the years as an aid to piving lectures largely 
to the general public on the work of the GLC Department of Planning and 
Transportation. At present they are in accession number order with an alpha- 
betical subject index on cards. We had thought of using co-ordinate indexing 
with optical coincidence cards but this system did not seem appropriate in this 
case. Our customers indicate that they have to give a lecture on motorways, or 
traffic, and require a set of slides to illustrate the subject. We are not asked fora 
picture of an elderly man boarding a double-deck bus in the rush hour at Marble 
Arch. This type of enquiry would require a co-ordinate index but since the need 
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has not yet arisen a more sophisticated tool than a card index is not required. 
However, it would be very handy to have a thesaurus for two main reasons. 
Firstly, even with a slide collection where one generally makes up one’s own 
description there is a need for vocabulary control. Should a picture illustrating 
car parking be entered as such or simply under Parking ? Secondly, the would-be 
lecturer on, say, the work of our Construction Branch, would like a list of 
GLC road development schemes such as the Bricklayers Arms, the Thames- 
mead Spine Road or the Blackwall Tunnel Southern Approach. In order words, 
the terms we have used to describe slides must be arranged into some sort of 
hierarchy. 

The final area in which we require a thesaurus is in conjunction with our 
operation of the Document Processing System. The DPS package is a computer 
system providing for the creation of document files by storing in machine- 
readable form, either full text, abstracts or keywords. The application program 
converts input records into three searchable files. The system then compares, on 
a word basis, the contents of the text portion of the input record against a 
dictionary file containing words obtained from previous processing. These 
words are, of course, asiferms. The terms ‘new towns’, for example, being the 
two words ‘new’ and ‘town’. Two words can be made to make a term by use of 
the hyphen, e.g. COST-BENEFIT or IN-SITU. If the word already exists in 
the dictionary file, the identification number of the input record containing the 
word is placed in a Vocabulary file, together with all previous record numbers 
containing this word. A third file, the Master, contains, for each input record, 
the bibliographic information contained in the record. 

Two optical files may also be created: (a) an Auxiliary Text file, Which stores 
the actual text on the record, and (b) a Synonym/Equivalent file, created by the 
user, which causes the search to be extended to words with similar meaning 
to those actually requested. It is in this area that a well constructed thesaurus 
would be an asset. Another feature of the system is the availability of a user- 
generated exclusion table, which causes the system to purge common words. 
Two-letter words and words commencing with numerals are automatically 
excluded. This means that care must be taken at the input stage to see that such 
words as BY-PASS are always hyphenated. So far we have a list of about two 
hundred excluded words which include such superfluous terms as ‘chiefly’, 
‘enables’, ‘likewise’ and ‘probably’. This in itself is a kind of thesaurus and may 
be used again as part of our KWIC system. Other features of the system include 
word and document frequency counts, limiting of dictionary size if required, 
the option of fixed or variable word lengths, and truncated word searches, e.g. a 
search instruction such as SOCI(£) will cause a search to be made for all words 
beginning with SOCI, e.g. SOCIOLOGY, SOCIAL, SOCIALIZE, SOCIAL- 
IZATION, and SOCIALISM. In order to make a search request, the user 
indicates a combination of search words, possibly contained by relative position 
indicators such as word distance, sentence or paragraph. The bibliographic data 
of documents satisfying the search criteria are then printed out. The abstract, 
or even complete text, if available, can also be printed if desired. In framing his 
question, the customer can be greatly assisted by the Index list. This is a com- 
plete list of words in the dictionary file which also gives the number of 
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documents in which each word is found (i.e. document frequency) and the num- 
ber of times the word occurs (word frequency). These lists are going to be of 
considerable value in compiling our thesaurus and I shall return to them later. 

Having established the need for some kind of thesaurus, the next task it to try 
and discover some basic principles which can be used in its construction. The 
method of arrangement and other more practical matters will then have to be 
considered. It is generally accepted that there is no theoretical bias for selecting 
keywords and arranging them in lists or thesauri. This being the case, the only 
principle that suggests itself is that a thesaurus, no matter what the subject field, 
should be user orientated. The Research Library at GLC tries, in fact, to ensure 
that all its services are user orientated. We are prepared to abandon any of the 
traditional library disciplines such as cataloguing, classification and book 
selection if we discovered that they did not benefit our customers. I think this is an 
attitude adopted in most special libraries and consequently the philosophy behind 
the construction of any thesaurus must follow this general approach. This means, 
for example, that natural language terms should be used, since library users do 
not speak in inverted phrases. It also means that new relationships between 
terms will have to be indicated as and when required and not remain static, 
as so often happens in other library routines such as cataloguing and classifica- 
tion. Before constructing a thesaurus in any field the first step is to see whether 
any simular list exists which could be adopted as it stands or with some minor 
amendments. In Planning, there already exists a thesaurus published by Essex 
County Planning Department, the second edition of which appeared in 1969.2 
This appears to be a unique achievement in this country and is well worth 
considering. 

The library of the Essex Planning Department is quite small and is without a 
professional librarian and, in order to keep track of documentation in the field, 
journal articles are indexed, using the Featureword Thesaurus, by the staff of the 
whole department, thus spreading the load. To quote from the foreword: “The 
principal aims in the design of the featureword thesaurus have been to eliminate 
vagaries of individual differences between users by restricting words to an 
approved list, within built “redirection” for false choices by users, and to leave 
open the possibility of introducing further featurewords as new and unexpected 
data comes to hand.’ The articles indexed are filed in accession number order and 
the featurewords assigned are posted onto conventional co-ordinate indexing 
cards. Generally the number of terms per document is restricted to three or four 
featurewords. The system has grown rapidly during the couple of years it has 
been in operation and a change to optical coincidence cards may well be necessary 
in the not too distant future. Incidentally, it has been discovered that with a few 
additions to the basic list the same thesaurus can be used to index the Planning 
Department’s collection of maps and plans using a parallel co-ordinate indexing 
system backed up by a Location Code. 

This particular thesaurus was constructed by asking several members of the 
planning staff to jot down terms which they thought relevant. These were then 
compared, synonyms eliminated and an attempt made to arrange them into some 
sort of hierarchy. At the head of the ‘family tree’ was placed the much overused 
term ENVIRONMENT since this is what planners are supposed to be concerned 
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with. It was decided that it was synonymous with AMENITY (denoted by the 
now standard abbreviation UF) and such obvious narrower terms (NT) as 
WORKING CONDITIONS, ADVERTISING, TRANSPORTATION were 
indicated. Problems arose because some terms would not fit into this ‘family 
tree’ which indeed became rather in need of pruning. The term TECHNIQUES 
and such related terms as TERMINOLOGY, GAME THEORY and PLAN- 
NING PRACTICE would not fit into the hierarchy since ENVIRONMENT 
is something concrete and these terms denote theoretical and methodological 
concepts and are thus incompatible. This is not important, however, and does 
not make the thesaurus any less useful. The task of fitting all branches of 
knowledge into two-dimensional hierarchies is impossible since many terms 
belong to more than one hierarchy. HISTORIC BUILDINGS, for example, is 
subordinate to both the term ARCHITECTURE and also CONSERVATION, 
Let us leave such matters to the theorists—it is of no practical importance. 

Some terms in this thesaurus are prefixed with the abbreviation UW (use 
with) to indicate other possible featurewords with which the main featureword 
may be combined to produce a compound featureword, for example: 


FLOODING MINERAL EXTRACTION 
UW Sea UW Surface 

UW Underground 

UW Coal 

UW Gravel 

UW Sand 

UW Sand 

UW Clay 

UW Chalk 


On occasions a featureword may exist for which a synonym might be produced 
by combining two other featurewords, e.g. the featureword PRIVATE 
VEHICLES might be duplicated if the alternative individual featurewords 
PRIVATE and VEHICLES were combined. To guard against this, under each 
featureword is given a list of other featurewords with which the first feature- 
word must not be combined. These prohibited combinations have the prefix 
‘P’, for example: 


PRIVATE FACILITIES 

P Vehicles P Recreational 

P Parks and Gardens P Entertainment 
P Educational 


Localities are excluded from this thesaurus, as indeed they must be from any 
thesaurus in a subject like planning otherwise subject terms would be swamped 
` by a host of place names. Place names are included, however, when part of a 
proper name, e.g. ESSEX RIVER AUTHORITY, LEA CONSERVANCY 
CATCHMENT BOARD and NORTHUMBERLAND NATIONAL PARK. 
I am not quite sure that such corporate bodies together with others like the 
NATIONAL TRUST should be included in a thesaurus. Their place would seem 
to be in a corporate body index similar to an author and title index. There 1s a 
tather strange exception to the ruling on place names and we find the entry: 
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WORLD 
NT Europe 
Australia 


In practice it has been found that a considerable number of the terms included 
in this thesaurus have not yet been used for indexing. A future edition will 
probably eliminate these from the list. Very few new feature words have had to 
be added to the thesaurus so we may expect little or no increase in the size of 
the third edition. 

Compared with Greater London, the Essex County Planning Department is 
small. We have a staff of nearly 1,500 and, although I consider it a good idea for 
library users to contribute all the terms for an intended thesaurus, I have no 
intention at this stage of soliciting members of the Department for words which 
they consider to be important in the field of planning and transportation. If 
each member of staff on an average wrote down fifty words on cards I should 
be faced with 75,000 cards to sort and edit and I am not convinced that the end 
result would be any improvement on the other methods which I am about to 
suggest. 

In a recent biography of Peter Mark Roget, D. L. Emblen tells us that the 
compiler of the first thesaurus trained as a doctor but also flung himself into 
almost every branch of science he could lay his hands on. Optics, chemistry, 
physiology—in all these and more he did serious and sometimes important 
work. Only at the age of seventy did he begin work on his thesaurus. Although 
the thesaurus we are planning will have a different use and structure, like Roget 
himself we have a diversity of interests. Planning nowadays, rightly or wrongly, 
is concerned with almost every aspect of human endeavour. It is concerned with 
all types of building, with the movement of goods and people by both conven- 
tional and unconventional methods. It is concerned with economics, population 
growth and control and every type of outdoor recreation. Ideally, planners 
should know the needs of the population for several years to come and also 
have forecasts of how technological and economic progress will both motivate 
and achieve these ends. In London, as elsewhere, planners are interested in both 
large and small things. When and where the Channel Tunnel is built must affect the 
transportation needs of the capital as well as the rest of the South Hast. At the 
other extreme a revolutionary method of collecting bus fares could possibly 
greatly improve London’s overcrowded commuter services. 

Planning and Transportation, therefore, cannot be considered as a neat, 
self-contained, easily designated subject field. In consequence, we must expect 
our thesaurus to be necessarily large with a considerable number of hierarchies 
and the resultant difficulties in homonym and synonym control. The task is made 
more difficult because many terms are ill defined, especially the broader, more 
general terms like ‘environment’, ‘transportation’, ‘development’ and ‘redevelop- 
ment’, 
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The basic terms like ‘Roads’ and ‘Highways’ cannot be regarded as synony- 
mous but we lack clear definitions. I quote from an American textbook Economic 
analysts for bighways4 by Robley Winfrey in which the author states: “Throughout 
this book the word “highways” is used to include all highways, roads, streets, 
parkways, tunnels and bridges—rural and urban, without distinction.’ 

Glossaries do exist in this field and may give some aid in selecting the correct 
terminology. A glance at The British Standard (BS 892) Glossary of highway 
engineering terms5 quickly shows that the above definition of highways is in- 
adequate. Here a highway is defined as “A way for the passage of foot, animal or 
vehicular traffic and over which such traffic may lawfully pass’. A road, on the 
other hand, is ‘A way for vehicles and for other types of traffic which may or 
may not be a highway as it may or may not be lawfully usable by all traffic’. 
Also defined are Trunk road, Classified road, County road, District road, Radial 
road, Ring road, Loop road, Service road, etc. The Vocabulary of trafic engin- 
ecring terms® published by ‘Traffic Engineering and Control’ defines both British 
and American terms, e.g. ‘maximum running period’ (British) and ‘extension 
limit’ (American) are synonymous for the time that a green signal can continue 
after a demand had been made by traffic on another phase. Another useful puide 
is the Countrystde Recreation Glossary? published by the Countryside Commission 
which defines ‘Recreation’ as: ‘Any pursuit engaged upon during leisure time 
other than pursuits to which people are normally highly committed.’ For a 
user-orientated thesaurus, however, glossaries should not be the primary source 
of terms to be included in the list. There are several reasons for this. Firstly, no 
glossary exists which covers the whole field of planning and transportation 
adequately enough for our needs. Secondly, glossaries do not include certain , 
words which one would expect to find in an hierarchal thesaurus; whereas 
different types of structures may be listed and defined, the general term BUILD- 
INGS may be excluded since it does not require a definition in the context of 
a particular glossary. Thirdly, glossaries tend not to include some of the newer 
terms such as CABTRACK, MINITUBE etc. 

If we accept that our users read the documents incorporated into our system, 
then it would seem logical to assume that they will be familiar with the terms 
used in them. This being the case, the best method of generating a list of terms 
is to allow the documents to do just this. All we have to do is to assess the best 
method of listing and evaluating terms used in a particular collection of 
documents. 

Manual methods could be used. This would involve, for example, checking 
Planning and Transportation Abstracts for significant words, i.e. words used in 
the abstracts themselves, not merely those used as headings. A similar exercise 
could be carried out on the Daily Intelligence Bulletin. Not only would this 
method be time consuming and laborious but its success would depend very 
much on the nature of the abstracts. If the abstracts contain all, or most, of the 
significant words contained in the original document, the result may well be very 
satisfactory. But when abstracts state merely, “This fs a controversial but well 
illustrated account of modern trends’, they are of little or no use for an exercise 
such as this. 


Our computer systems may be of more help in producing a list of possible 
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terms for including in our thesdurus. It will be possible to use both the DPS and 
the proposed K WIC index for this since the data base for both is gained from 
documents in the library. First let us consider the possibilities of DPS. The Index 
List output provides us with an edited list of words within the system giving 
both a document frequency count and a word frequency count as well as a list of 
document numbers. Before preparing this paper I had a run on words beginning 
with the letter ‘C for the five hundred documents which were in the system at 
the time. From this, for example, it can be seen that the word CAPACITY 
occurs thirteen times in nine documents, while its plural CAPACITIES occurs 
only twice in two separate documents. Names of localities also occur, such as 
CAMBRIDGE, CAMDEN etc. which can be ignored since it does not seem 
that we shall be including them in the final thesaurus. CAMERON, CARTER 
and CHAMBERS also appear and are obviously proper names which can be 
eliminated. The danger arises, of course, if surnames are homonyms of subjects. 
If we were constructing an horticultural thesaurus and a man called ROSE was 
a prolific writer, we could be misled as to the importance of ROSE as a term. 
Fortunately Cecil Rhodes did not write on transportation and even if he did he 
only presents us with a homonym and not a homograph. Let us hope that 
Green Belt, Motorway and Environment never become popular surnames! 

One major defect of the DPS Index List as far as selecting terms for a the- 
saurus is concerned is that it contains only ‘uniterms’ unless two words are linked 
by a hyphen. This does not matter when a search is conducted with the aid of 
a computer but for our purposes such terms as NEW TOWNS, IMPROVE- 
MENT GRANTS and LAND USE will not be included in this form. Care 
must be taken at the editing stage of DPS to see that words like USE and NEW 
are not added to the common word list as one might expect. To do so would 
give a nepative result if searching for material on new towns. Colours must not 
be added to the list of common words either. Not only is GREEN BELT an 
important term, but we speak of GREY AREAS and may require to search for 
documents on the operation of RED ARROW BUSES or the use of YELLOW 
LINES in parking control zones. 

Many of the words appearing in the Index List will find no place ina thesaurus 
because they are too vague. Such words include CAREFUL, CAPABLE, 
CIVILIZATION, CLOSER, etc., etc. Of the words that remain, however, the 
List can be of considerable assistance not only because it is based on a relevant 
document collection but also it can give a guidance in selecting the form of a 
word and the choice of synonym. 

In indexing and thesaurus construction, by tradition, one usually selects plural 
nouns or the singular collective noun, and one’s users are trained to use these 
forms as much as possible. This completely disregards whether it is natural for 
the user to form his search requests in these forms or not. My experience would 
seem to indicate that this basic rule has to be disregarded quite frequently, 
otherwise an index will contain unusual forms of words. The Annual Abstract 
of Greater London Statishcs® gives figures of indictable offences known to the 
police. Offences in the table are listed in the singular—Murder, Assault, Rob- 
bery, Forgery, etc., but when indexing these I converted them all to the plural. 
Most entries seemed quite natural until I indexed ‘Rape’ which in the plural does 
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not seem right. One could, perhaps, make detailed rules for word forms when 
constructing a thesaurus but a simpler method would seem to be to base the 
form on the number of times a particular form occurs in a given set of docu- 
ments. In the Index List one can do this quite easily. Thus we have: 


Doc. Frequency Word Frequency 
CLASSIFICATION 6 : 7 
CLASSIFICATIONS 2 2 
CLASSIFIED 73 2 
CLASSIFY I I 
CLASSIFYING I I 


If similar results were produced with a larger set of documents one could 
assume that CLASSIFICATION was the most popular form of the word and 
include it in this form in the thesaurus. 

There are dangers in this, however, due again to the fact that we are dealing 
with ‘uniterms’. Although the singular form CAR occurs seventeen times as 
opposed to the plural CARS occurring only seven times, one suspects that this 
is due to the fact that CAR always occurs with another word to form such a 
term as CAR OWNERSHIP or CAR PARKING. Any suspicions such as these 
can, of course, be verified by checking the list of documents cited by the Index 
List. 

To aid the choice of synonym the same list can be a guide to the popularity 
of a particular term. So if AGED occurs fifteen times and ELDERLY only five 
times, one must select AGED even if personally the other term appeals more. 
There are difficulties in that synonym may be of two words such as OLD 
PEOPLE and a careful investigation of the two words involved in the term 
would be required before arriving at a decision. One must also be sure that one 
is dealing with current documents and that the documents are by English 
authors, or care has to be taken to ‘translate’ from the American when abstract- 
ing. 
Our KWIC index, when produced, will also provide us with a list of terms to 
be included in a thesaurus. The Documentation Center for Urban Studies (KDZ) 
of Vienna has already produced a KWIC index in this field. Many of the docu- 
ments have English titles and an examination of their list quickly indicates its 
value for our present purposes. A look at the word DEVELOPMENT, for 
example, would seem to indicate that it has little or no significance as a term 
until combined with another word to give: 


TOWN DEVELOPMENT 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEVELOPMENT PLANNING etc. etc. 


Also obvious is the fact that URBAN and TOWN “re synonymous in this 
context. 
PLANNING is a word that can be used by itself or as part of a term such as 
CITY PLANNING, SOCIAL PLANNING, LONG RANGE PLANNING, 
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ECONOMIC PLANNING etc. When used by itself it should be used to indicate 
the concept of what used to be called “Town and Country Planning’. Unfortu- 
nately almost any activity can be planned and the word PLANNING. then 
becomes what may be termed a subheading or even a role indicator as: 


MANPOWER-Planning 
LIBRARIES-—Planning. 


The same word can also be part of the name of a system as in the term PLAN- 
NING, PROGRAMMING AND BUDGETING (PPBS). 

This presents us with the problem of homonym control, which is a very vital 
role of any thesaurus. Fortunately there are few, it would seem, in the planning 
and transportation field. A park can be somewhere to leave a vehicle, in which 
case we term ita CAR PARK, otherwise it is a recreational area, when the simple 
term PARK can be used. Our KWIC index when produced will be the best 
guide for solving this problem. 

In planning, perhaps more than in other areas, we are concerned with places, 
whether they are regions, counties, towns or districts. In consequence, any 
information system must be able to deal with requests related to specific areas. 
In the GLC we are not interested merely in developments in London or even 
the South East. Traffic plans for American cities could have some bearing on 
similer problems of traffic movement in Greater London. A unique solution to 
the environmental problems of living in high-rise flats may be solved in Belgrade. 
The failure of a bridge in Australia may require modifications to be made to the 
bridge design of a section of one of London’s future urban motorways. If we 
accept that a subject thesaurus is not the place for topographical subjects then 
an alternative must be found. Essex County Library, as previously mentioned, 
uses a Location Code as part of its co-ordinate indexing system. This covers 
Essex locations in great detail and the rest of the world more generally, Each 
location has a unique code consisting of two upper case and two lower case 
letters, eg. CHELMSFORD RURAL DISTRICT is LB/af. A document 
relating to this area would have its accession number posted on four co-ordinate 
indexing cards, i.e. L, B, a and f. To retrieve material these four cards would be 
selected from the file and the numbers compared. Subject cards may also be 
withdrawn at the same time so that a search could be made on ROAD BRIDGES 
IN CHELMSFORD RURAL DISTRICT. To ensure that certain index cards 
do not become overburdened, the allocation of codes is carefully controlled by 
means of graphical presentation, the capital letters A-G being along one axis, 
and H-Z along the other, the resulting squares being appropriated to certain 
areas. Further detail is obtained by the addition of lower case letters which are 
allocated by a similar method. This grouping of the code letters enables generic 
searches to be carried out, e.g. all locations itt France are [A/c-. An alphabetical 
index is provided to the codes. 

I am not certain whether a similar system would work for the GLC. One of 
our problems is that new names occur and names tend to change. Greenwich 
used to be a Metropolitan Borough but since 1965 is has been a London Borough 
and has included the former Metropolitan Borough of Woolwich. The term 
GREENWICH, therefore, can mean two different things; indeed, if we also 
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recall that Greenwich was once the much smaller parish then it can relate to 
three areas. ‘Thamesmead, which is situated in both Greenwich LB and Bexley 
LB used to be called in its earlier planning days Woolwich/Erith Riverside 
Development and a searcher on this subject must bear this in mind. One must 
consider, therefore, whether or not to construct a separate thesaurus of loca- 
tional terms. London’s Third Airport is a very topical and much used search 
term at the moment, but when concrete plans are eventually produced it will 
presumably have a proper name and London’s Third Airport will become an 
outmoded synonym. 

I have said little about the hierarchal structure of our proposed thesaurus. 
This is because I believe that the initial step is to assemble all the relevant terms. 
Having done this, it should be a relatively easy task to arrange them into some 
sort of useful and logical order. The procedure will be similar to that used in 
constructing faceted classification schemes, i.e. find isolates and by applying a 
series of characteristics to group them into facets. The compilers of enumera- 
tive schemes like Melvil Dewey erroneously started at the top of the tree and 
worked they way downwards. Compilers of thesauri should not follow in their 
tracks. 

Finally, one has to consider whether to ‘go it alone’ or to co-operate with 
other libraries and information centres engaged in the same field. In the March 
issue of the OSTI Newsletter I read that a grant of £29,450 has been awarded to 
the Planning Research Unit, Department of Urban Design and Regional Plan- 
ning, Edinburgh University, for a project to improve the organization of infor- 
mation for planners. This will involve the construction of a thesaurus— 
so perhaps GLC will never have to produce its own Planning and Transportation 
Thesaurus |! 
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Recent additions to the Aslib library catalogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of interest. 


User Studies 
Analyses of information-seeking, lterarure-use and library-use patterns; user training. 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of knowledge, including national policies; information theory. 


Information tems 
Dissemination, proces, som soses and retrieval techniques and systems; data centres; 


Language and Indexing 
Lingurstics, ea id jomeiinie terminology; subject headings, thesauri and their 
construction; indexing; abstracting; translating. 

Classification and Cataloguing 
Documentary and non-documentary coding; cataloguing; filing. 


Mechanization 
Automation in libraries, pools octane ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer techno 


Subjeet Organization 
i aie libraries and ye ce documentation centres; sources of information Including 
reference books and bibliographies; reference and inquiry work. 


y 
EE d a aeaa 
Printing and Publishing 


Writing and editorial work; and publishing; periodical references and citation 
patterns; bookselling; cheat weg leni aspects of computerized information. 


Ea and Management 
and information service policy, buildings, furniture and staff; stock including 
P, ; lending and journal circulation. 


Lay St libraries; general libraries and documentation centres; university ia college 
Hbraries; inter-library co-operation. 


Library e Oe science, documentation; professional associations, education, 
literature, organizations and research; biographies; directories. 


JANET WALELEY 
Librarian 
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CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 
Items are available in the Aslib Library and may be borrowed unless marked* to 


indicate reference copies. 


User Studies 


ENGELBERT, HEINZ 
Praktische Schlussfolgerungen aus dem 
Mechanismus der Wechselwirkung zwis- 
chen objectivem und subjectivem Iœ 
formationsbedarf. 
Informatik, vol.18, 00.4, 1971, Bet 5-18, 
Definition of subjective objective 
information need and description of their 
interaction. 


SANDISON, A. 
The use of older literature and its obsoles- 


cence, 

Journal of Dosumentation, vol.27, 0.3, 
September 1971, p.184-99. 

Terminology ad parameters for describ- 
ing the relation between figures for the use 
of library literature and for its age. 


ATEIN, PAULINE 
Bibliography of use surveys of public and 
academic libraries 1950~-Nov 1970. 
Library and Information Bulletin, NO.14, 1971. 
82p. 


MOTE, L. J. B. 
Personal patterns of information use in an 
industrial research and development labora- 


tory, 

Tami of Documentation, vol.27, nO.3, 
September 1971, p.200~4. 

Survey based on records of documents 
supplied to individual readers and on 
number of technical questions asked at 
Shell’s Thornton Research Centre. 


GOODETY, JANE afd MATTHEW, KATE 
Architects and information. York: York 
University. Institute of Advanced Archi- 
tectural Studies, January 1971. 
2v. (Research paper 1) 


LINE, MAURICE B. 

Investigation into information require- 
ments -of the sciences; research 
report no.1. Information requirements of 
researchers in the social sciences. [Bath]: 
Bath University of Technology, Library. 
May 1971. 

2v. (OSTI report 5096) 


LINE, MAURICE B., and others 
Investigation into information require- 
ments of the social sciences. Research 
report 00.2. Information requirements of 
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social scientists in government departments, 
by Maurice B. Lime, J. Michael Brittain 
and Frank A. Cranmer. Bath: University 
Library, March 1971. 

Var.pag. (OSTI Report no.5097) 


LINE, MAURICE B,, and others 
Investigation into information require- 
ments of social sciences. Research report 
no.3. Information requirements of co 
of education lecturers and school teachers, 
by Maurice B. Line, J. Michael Brittain and 
Frank A. Cranmer. Bath: University 
Library, Feb 1971. 
Var.pag. (OSTI Report no.5098) 


LINE, MAURICE EB., and others 

Investigation into information require- 
ments of the social sciences. Research 
report no.4. The information needs of 
social workers, Maurice B. Line, J. Michael 
Brittain, and Frank A. Cranmer: Bath: 
University Library, February 1971. 
Var.pag. (OSTI Report no.5099) 


SCHMIDMAIER, DIETER 
Rationalisierung und Intensivierung des 
Lebr-und Lernprozesses in der Nutzer- 
ausbilding, 
Informatik, vol.18, 10.4, 1971, P.§O-1. 
Teaching and learning processes in the 


training of users of information. 
ZIEGLER, HEINZ 
Thesen zur Nutzerausbilding. 


Informatik, vol.18, 20.4, 1971, p.46-9. 
Education of users of information. 


Communication and Knowledge 


UNESCO and INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
SCIENTIFIC UNIONS . 
UNISIST: study report on the feasibility 
of a world science information system. 
Paris: Unesco, 1971. 
[xii], 161p. 


Icsu/uNEsco World Science Information 
Ee (UNISIST) feasibility study com- 
pleted; reeommendations published in 

preparation for October intergovern- 

mental ; U.S, information leaders 
resent comments. 
tion-News, Sources, Profiles, vol.s, 
no.3, May-June 1971, p.113~-33- e 


NOVEMBER 1971 


ROBISHEAUX, JUDY . 

The Federal Library Committee: a paper 
submitted in partial ent the 
requirements for the degree of Master of 
Library Science in the Graduate School of 
the Texas Woman’s University, School of 
Library Science. 

Denton (Tex.): the School, May 1971. 

iv, 59p.; bibliog. 


BABBITT, J.D. 

Some thoughts on the elements of a 
national STI system. 
Canadian Lubrary Journal, vol.28, 00.4, 
Here 1971. p.290-300. 

equirements of a national system for the 
dissemination of scientific and technical 
information, 


TRIBUS, MYRON, afd MCIRVINE, EDWARD C. 
Energy and information. 
Sctentifie American, vol.224, 00.3, Septem- 


ber 1971, p.179—-88. 
Relation between energy and information. 


ATKINSON, RICHARD C. and SHIFFRIN, RICHARD 
M. 
The control of short-term memory. 
Scientific American, vol.225, n0.2, August 
1971, p.82-90. 
T of information from short-term 
to_the long-term component, 


PREISLER, WERNER 
Erkenntnisfonds und Informations-system. 
Informatik, vol.18, 00.4, 1971, p.8-14. 
Conversion of knowledge into useful 
information through an information sys- 
tem. 


Information Processing Systems 


MACGREGOR, JEAN 
A select list of large-scale information 
retrieval services. [Bath]: Bath University 
of Technology. Library, July 1971. 


40p. 


#ERUZAS, ANTHONY T. 
Encyclopedia of information systems and 
services, Ann Arbor (Mich.): Edwards 
Bros., 1971. 
xu, 1109p. 

COLLISON, ROBERT 


Abstracts and abstracting services. Santa 
Barbara (Calif.); Oxford: American Biblio- 


ane r 1971. 


TURSKI, W. M. 
On a model of information retrieval 
system based on thesaurus. 
Information Storage and Retrieval, vol.7, 


no.2, ggu 1971, p-89-94. 
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LORING, ROY L. 
Guidelines for a personal information 
retrieval system. 
Chemical Finginesring, 12 July 1971, p.gi~5- 


LANCASTER, F. W. 
The evaluation of published indexes and 
abstract journals: criteria and possible 
rocedures. 
letin of the Medical Library Association, 


vol.59, 00.3, July 1971, p.479-94. 


MANUAL S. D, I! 
Report on the proceedings of a seminar 
conducted by the A.C.T. Division. 
Australian Spesial Labraries News, vol.4, 
no.4, July 1971, p.§ 7-62. 


SKEHAN, L. 
Machine based S.D.I. . 
Australian Special Libraries News, vol.4, 
no.4, July 1971, p.55~-7. 
Describes system at C.S.R. Research 
Laboratories. 


STANFEL, L. E. 
Sequential adaptation of retrieval systems 
based on user inputs. 
Information Storage and Retrieval, vol.7, 
no.2, August 1971, p.69-78. 
A general model for utilizing user- 
generated feedback in the modification of a 
retrieval system. 


MOTYLEV, V. M. 
Eksperimentalnoe issledovanie nekotorykh 
form signal’nogo informiroraniya. 
Nauchno~Tekhaisheskaya Informatsiya, set.1, 
no.6, 1971. p.10-13. 
Experimental study of users’ responses to 
current awareness services. 


GWIAZDOWSEIL, LECHOSTAW 
Typ i zastosowanie kart przeziernych z 
obrzeZog perforacja. 
Aktualne Problemy Informacji 1 Dokumen- 
řacji, vol.16, 00.2, 1971, p.18—21. 
Ed e punched cards, with single punches— 
at the Laboratory of Instrumental Analy- 
sis, Department of Chemical Technology, 
Szczecin Technical University. 


LUTOLF, TH. 
Dokumentation mit “Konto”—Karten. 
Nachrichten, Noxeslles, Notizie, vol.47, 
No.4, 1971, p.179-89. f ; 
New method of information processing by 
‘account’-cards. 


STANISZEWSKI, ZBIGNIEW 
Kodowanie okresów czasn na kantach 
obrzeznie orowanych. 
Aktualne Problemy Informaci i Dokumentacji, 
Vol.16, no.2, 1971, p.22-8. 
The coding of dates—year, month, day, 
etc. on edge-punched cards, 
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YAKUSHEV, V, M. 
Poiskoraya sistema inversn 
rezyltatov khimicheskogo 
ee a ene TAEA ser.2, 
no.6, 1971, P. 23-4. 
Peek-a-boo cards of chemical analysis data. 


ZSIRAY, MIKLOSNE 
Fenylyakkartyas rendszor sahtoct KKEK 
Kivagatainak feldolgozasahoz. 
Tudomanyos es Muszak: Tajekoztatas, vol.18, 
no.7, July 1971. p.513-25. 
Optical coincidence card system for 
processing newspaper clippings. 


FISHER, J. E. 

Management information and evaluation 
criteria. 
O & M Bulletin, vol.26, 20.3, August 1971, 
as eas 

e importance of measuring and evalua- 
tion carried out by management, with the 
aid of management information systems. 


O pA dlya 


LOHARA, CHARANJIT S, 
A new approach to management informa- 
tion systems. 
Journal of Systems Management, Vol.22, 00.7, 
July 1971, p.20~5. 
The-state-of-the-art of MIS; how to set 
one up and run it effectively. Part 1. 


Language and Indexing 


CHOROSZUSZYNA, JADWIGA 
Wplyw form gramatycznych na wartos¢ 
informacyjna wyrazow. 
Aktualne Problemy Informa i Dokumen- 
facjt, vol.16, 00.2, 1971, p.28~32. 
The influence of grammatical form on the 
information content of terms. 


WUSTER, EUGEN 

Begriffs—und Themaklassifikationen: Un- 
tetachiede in ihrem Wesen und in ihrer 
Anwendung. [Conclusion]. 
Nachrichten fur Dokumeniation, 
no.4, August 1971, p.143-50. 
Concept and su ject cation: differ- 
ences in their characteristics and use. 


vol.zz, 


KIEN, JOH, P. H. G. 

De relatering van de Subject Headings van 
de Library of Congress aan de UDC in het 
kader van het PICA—project. 

Cn, vol.3, 00.9, September 1971, p.553-7. 
Relating the subject headings of the 
Library of Conen to UDC in the frame- 
work of the PICA project. 


IMMROTH, JOHN PHILLIP 
Analysıs of vocabulary control in Library 
of Congress Classification and Subject 
Headings. Littleton (Colo.): Libraries 
Unlimited, 1971, 87287-017-0. 
Tep; (Research studies in library science, 
3 


VOL. 23, NO. II 


SCHIMPFERMANN, M. and others 

Zur Kompatibilitat nationaler Thesauri 
als Voraussetzung fur die Schaffung eines 
internationalen Bau informationssystems, 
Informatik, vol.18, 00.4, 1971, P.23-5. 

On the compatibility of national thesauri 
as a prerequisite for the creation of an 
international building information system. 


DUSOULIER, N, ed. 
Bulletin si es sciences pharmaco- 
logiques: 

Paris: Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique. Centre de Documentation, 
[1971]. 

fiv], 202p. 


DEUTSCHE 

WASSER 
Order system for the documentation [on] 
water: 2} Term list: thesaurus: 
German-English-French. Berlin: Erich 
Schmidt Verlag, 1971. 3-503-00911-6. 
xiii, $36p. (S e der Deutschen 
Dokumentations. Zentrale Wasser, 21) 


HERSBY, D. F. and others 
Free text bea retrieval and scientist 


i r ean Y sis esa and costs, 


Foster, E. W 
Stalder and W. T. Carlson. 
Journal of Documentation, vol.27,° no.3, 
September 1971, p. 167-83. 
A comparison between on-line retrieval 
with natural and controlled language 
indexing. 


DOKUMENTATIONS-—ZENTRALE 


FRANTS, YU. 1. and others 
Automaticheskoe indeksirovanie v 1n- 
formatsionno-poiskovoi sisteme dlya azot- 
noi promyshiennosti. 
Opisaie ritma 1 programm 
Nancho- Tak) hhnicheskaya ena a: ser.2, 
NO.4, 1971, p.-15~17. 
Automatic indexing in a nitrogen produc- 
tion information retrieval system. 


Classification and Cataloguing 


CLAVIER, HENRI 
Une nouvelle classification universelle 
indifférente, et son rôle d'infrastructure 
réticulée AT en lexicologie et en 
informatique appliquée. 
Documentalisie, vol.8, 10.2, June 1971, 


51-61. 
The elaboration of an impartial universal 
classification scheme, 


RANGANATHAN, S. R. and NEELAMEGHAN, A. 
Universal classification system and FID. 
Library Serence with a Slant to Documentation, 
vol.8, no.2, June 1971, p.g7-108. 
Discussion on report on the 
seminar on UDC in a mechanised retrieval 
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stem—and the role‘of UDC as a universal 
ification scheme. 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Universal Decimal Classification: English 
full edition, 4th international edition: 
UDC 66/66.09: chemical and related 
industries, chemical technology. London: 
the Institution, 1971. ' 
580 06621 5. 
40p. (BS1000[66/66.09]:1971) 


NEELAMEGHAN, A, and GOPINATH, M. A. 
Steam generator production engineering: 


pee version of CC. 

Library Science with a Slant to Documentation, 
vol.8, no.2, June 1971, p.109-33. 

Design of the expansion of the colon 
classification with examples. 


NEELAMEGHAN, A, 
Taxation depth classification version of CC. 
Library Science with a Slant to Documentation, 
vol.8, no.2, June 1971, p.134-60. 
Methodology of design for depth version 
of colon classification for taxation. 


FOSKETT, D. J. 
+ Problems of indexing and classification in 
the social sciences. 
International Social Science Journal, vol.23, 


no.2, 1971, P.244-$5. 


KIEFER, PAULA 
Book catalog—to have or not to have. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol. 
15, 20.3, Summer 1971, p-290—6. 
Comments based on the og viii of the 
Baltimore County Public Library. 


LANDRAM, CHRISTINA 
Increasing production in a small university 
catalog department. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol. 
15, 00.3, Summer 1971, p.380-4. 
Analysis of staff duties and use of process 
forms and machines. 


HELLEN, GEORGE B. 
An inquiry into Library of Congress 
cataloguing delays. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, 
vol.15, no.3, Summer 1971, p.364-79. 


STEVENSON, GORDON 
The Eppelsheimer subject catalog. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol. 
15, 00.3, Summer 1971, p.309-28. 
A complex of catalogues which combines 
features of both subject classification and 
alphabetical subject indexing, 


BARNETT, G. C. ` 
Reports cataloguing at the Aircraft 
Research Association. Bedford: the Asso- 
ciation, July 1971. 
[ii], 18p. (Report no.22) 


RANGANATHAN, 3, R. AND BHATTACHARYYA 
Conflict of authorship: namełof original 
author merged in title. 

Library Sesence with a Slant to Documentation, 
vol.8, no.2, June 1971, p.171-81. 
Proposes cataloguing code to resolve 
the conflict of authorship. 


RANGANATHAN, $. R. 
beh aie rules for the cataloguing of 
books of tomorrow in a service library. 
Library Science with a Slant to Documentation, 
vol.8, no.z, June 1971, p.161—71. 
Proposes’standardization of the entries on 
title pages of books. 


Mechanization 


WALL, R, A. 
Computer applications in libraries. 
International Journal of Mathematical Educa- 
tion in Science Technology, vol.2, 1971, p.51- 
74- 


HENDERSON, KATHRYN LUTHER 
Proceedings of the 1970 clinic on lib 
applications of data processing: MAR 
uses and users. Urbana Cll): Ilinois 
University. Graduate School of Library 
Science, 1971. 0-87845-019-X. 
X, II3p. 


LOUGHBOROUGH UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY. 

LIBRARY. 
Development and testing of automated 
library processes: report on OSTI- 
supported project, April 1968 to March 
1971. Loughborough: the Library, April 
1971. 

rv. (var. pag.) (OSTI report 5095) 


JACOB, MARY ELLEN L. 
Background to automated library systerns 
-~the Australian context. 

Australian Library Journal, vol.20, no.5, 
June 1971. p.g-1t. 

Each step towards library automation is 
outlined. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Information Systems 
Office. 
Format recognition process for MARC 
records: a logical design. Chicago, IU.: 
American Library Association. Information 
Science and Automation Division, 1970. 
o-8289-3122~7 (1970) 
tv. (var. pag.) 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
Specification for bibliographic information 
interchange format for magnetic tape. 
London: the Institution, 1971. 580-06562-6 
tip. (BS 4748:1971) 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SCIENCE ABSTRACT- 
ING AND INDEXING SERVICES 
Data element definitions for secondary 
services, Philadelphia (Pa.): the Federation, 
June 1971. 
[14]p. (Report no.3) 


MEARS, M. J. and others. 
Library data processing: feasibility report. 
Chichester: West Sussex County Council. 
County Library Service, May 1971. 
[iv], 52p. (Report no. DP/LDP/oo1; R259) 


EPSTEIN, A. H. and others. 

Bibliographic automation of large library 

operations using a time-sharing system: 

phase 1: final report, by A. H. Epstein, 

Douglas Ferguson, Eleanor Montague, 
ohn Schroeder and Allen B. Veaner. 

ashington, D.C.]: United States. Office 

of Education. Bureau of Libraries and 

Educational Technology, April 1971. 

vi, 297p. 

Report on Phase 1 of Stanford University’s 

BALLOTS Project. 


DREESE, M. J. 
ILACS, Integrated Library-Administra- 
tion and Cataloguing System. 
Open, vol.3, no.7-8, July-August 1971, 
p-454~-66. 
Description of computerized internal lend- 
ing and retrieval of literature from the 


es ating special libraries at Unilever 
edelas, 


PLESSEY 
GROUP. 
Description and specification of the Plessey 
data capture system in libraries. Poole: the 
Company, 1971. 
[9 Ip. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES. DATA 
PROCESSING DIVISION. 
Library automation: computerized serials 
control. White Plains, (N.Y.): the Corpora- 
tion, May 1971. 
[iii], 106; bibliog. (GE20-0352-0) 


COMPANY. TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


MOLL, WILHELM 
AIM-TWX. service at the University of 
Virginia: a review and evaluation. 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, 
vol.59, no.3, July 1971, p.458-62. 
The trial at the Medical Library of Virgini 
University of a new remote-access biblio- 
ee control and retrieval system in 
medicine, 


LIGTENBERG, A. 
De mechanisatie van de UDC also ringero- 
eftning. 
Open, vol.3, no.7-8, July-August, 1971. 
p.467~76, 


VOL. 23, NO. II 


Mechanization of UDC at the Catholic 
University of Tilburg, with the aid of a 
computer. 


STOCKARD, JOAN 
Selective survey of MARC literature. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol. 
1$, NO.3, Summer 1971, p.279-89. 
Significant non-duplicattve literature on 
MARC and BNB-MARC is surveyed and 
characterized. 


TRAVES-TAYLOR, $. 

TEXTPAC: current information selection 

and retrospective searching using normal 

text 8 . TEXTPAC 360. 

Australian Special Libraries News, vol.4, 

no.4, July 1971, p.§2—4. 

System developed initially for the IBM 
echnical Information Retrieval Centre at 

Armonk, New York. 


Subject Organization 


SARACEVIC, TEFKO 
Five years, five volumes and 2345 pages of 
the Annual review of information science 
and technology. 
Information Series and Retrieval, vol.7, 
no 3, September 1971, 127-39. 
A review of ARIST, 1966-70. 


CUADRA, CARLOS A. ; 

Comments on: Five years, five volumes 
and 2345 pages of the Annual review of 
information science and technology, by 
Tefko Saracevic. 

Information Storage and Retrieval, vol.7, 
no.3, September 1971, p.141-6. 

A rejoinder by the AH of ARIST to 
Saracevic’s article in the same issue of 
Information Storage and Retrieval. 


SMITH, J. C. 
Law lbag in universities and colleges. 
The Law Librarian, vol.2, no.2, August- 
November 1971, p. 21-3. 
Provision of law rts, overseas law 
reports, legal periodicals is demanded and 
instruction in the use of the Jaw libraries 1s 


given. 


MARRON, HARVEY and SULLIVAN, PATRICIA 
Information dissemination in education: a 
status report. 

College and Research Libraries, vol.32, no.4, 
July 1971, p. 286-94. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHYSICS. INFORMA- 
TION DIVISION, 
Nfational+ Ifnformation] Sfystem for] 
P{hysics and] A[stronomy] cumulative 
bibliography. New York (N.Y.): the 
Division, 1971. 
tii, trp. (AIP-ID-71-1), F 
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MEADOWS, A. J. and O'CONNOR, J. G. ` 
A survey in depth of a selected informa- 
tion field (astronomy): final report to the 
Office for tific and Technical Informa- 
tion 1967-70: an anal of selected 
sa ge ee the University, 1971. 
& olp; tables. (Report no. 

aB STI report a Ge 


CHENEY, A. G. 

An iment in selective dissemination 
of information of plasma physics literature 
using a KDF ọ computer T report for 
period March 1967 to December 1969. 
Abingdon: UKARA. Culham Laboratory, 
June 1971. 

[iii], 25p. (OSTI report no.5094) 


KONSHIN, G. I. and LYATSHIN, V. B. 
Metod statisticheskogo mnogoaspektnogo 
analiza dokumental’noi geolo ideko in- 
formatsit kak sredstro byyavleniya sostoy- 
anıya, i tendentsii razritiya geologicheskikh 


Nauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, ser.1, 
no.6, 1971, p.14-17. 

Statistical and multi-aspect analysis of 
documentary geological information. 


NOVIKOVA, T. YA, 
O sovershenstrovanii otraslevoi sistemy 
Se a aac informatsii v geo- 
ogii. ; 
Nauchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatsiya, set.1, 
no.6, 1971, p.18~-20, 
Metho of | improving the existing geo- 
logical A AE R system. 


ARIES, PHILIPPE 
Le système agris: système international 
d’ thioenanen Pon pour les sciences de l’apri- 
culture et la technologie agricole. 
Quarterly Bulletin of the International Assotia- 
tion of Agricultural Librarians and Documen- 
falists, Vol.16, NO.1, 1971, p.3—11. 
nlecrat ona information system for agri- 
culture and agricultural technology. 


BUNTROCK, H 
Survey of the world agricultural documen- 
tation services: . prepared on 
behalf of the FAO Panel of tts on 


AGRIS (International System for the 
Agricultural Sciences and Technology). 
[Rome]: Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. Documentation Centre, December, 
1970. 

[vi], 59p. 


RING, MALVIN E. 
Fifty years of the Index to Dental Litera- 
ture: a critical appraisal. 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, 
yol no.3, July 1971, p-463-78. 
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PORTER, ROGER J. and others 
Epilepsy stracts Retrieval System 
(EARS): a new concept for medical litera- 
ture storage and retieval, by Roger i 
Porter, J. Kiffin Penry and Joseph F 


Ca 
Dann y of the Medical Library Association, 


vol. 594 nc no. 3> July 19 He P. iy 
Describes the use of Abstracts as 
the data base for an ies -text search 


and retrieval system. 


MYHALFFY, ZORAND avid RAJDA, ERIK 

Az epitesugyi muszaki-gazdasagi tajekoz- 
tatas sajatossayai es Kéretelmenyei. 
Tudomanyos es Muszaki Tajekoztatas, vol.18, 
no.7, July 1971, p.527-35. 

me characteristics and requirements of 
technical and economic information in the 
field of building. 


NBA AND ‘BULLDING’ COMMODITY FILE 
Information that matters. 
Building, no.6691, 13th August 1971, p.43- 
6. 


Details of setting up and launching the 
NBA and Building commodity file designed 
as a service to builders, etc. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE COUNTY PLANNING DE- 
PARTMENT 
Planning Department libraries: report of a 
questionnaire survey. [Nottingham]: the 


rh ae February 1971. 
[itt] 37p. 


KING, DONALD W. and BRYANT, EDWARD C. 
The evaluation of information services 
and products. 

Washington, D.C.: Information Resources 
Press, 1971. o-87815—003—X 
vii, 306p. 


WHITAKER, E H, 
Computer for up to the minute informa- 


tion on hazardous loads. 
Fire, vol.63, May, 1971, p.583-4. 
Details of a comput information 


system for the fire service to deal with 
dangerous loads. 


HUNTER, P. 8. 
Information retrieval in the technology 
based industries. » 
yrs and Indusiry, 12th June 1971, 


7770. 
Pea retrieval by keywords in 
electrochemistry. 


SAUL, G. and SIMON, H. 
Der Dokumentationsring Elektrotechnik 


(DRE). l 

Nachrichten fiir Dokumentation, vol.22, 00.4, 
August 1971, p. 157-64. 

Co-operation of authorities and industrial 
firms in the field of electrical engineering. 
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INSTITUT TEXTILE DE FRANCE. SERVICE 
DOCUMENTATION 
Fiche technique du système “TITUS” 
{[Traitment de i’Information Textile Univer- 
selle et Sélective]. 
Boulogne-sur-Seine: the Institute, [1971]. 
12p. 


APTEKMAN, G. N. 

Metodicheskie aspekty issledovaniya i 

opyt automatızatsii informatsionnogo obes 

pecheniya nekotorykh Innkesii ypravlem- 

iya nauchnymi. Rabotami v otrasl. 
auchno-Tekhnicheskaya Informatstya, set.1, 

no 6, 1971, p.23-6. 

Computerised information service to R 

and D management in the coal industry. 


MANECKE, HANS JURGEN afd PROKBER, HEINZ 
Das Expertensystem im Industriezweig 
Schiffba 


uL 

Informatik, vol.18, NO.3, 1971, p.-19-21, 37. 
The organisation of collective information 
processing and utilization by 
responsible for process and system prob- 
lems within the management and research 
spheres of the Hast an shipbuilding 


industry. 


YATROV, 8. N. and others. 
Automatizirovannaya ips “NEFT” i pers- 
ivy ee razvitiya. 
auchno-Tekhuicheskaya Informatsiya, ser.2, 
no.6, 1971, p.18—22. 
Computerized information retrieval system 
for engineers in the oil industry. 


SIMART, A. and MAIOLI, M. 
The documentation centre for export. 
La Revista dell Informazione, vol.11, 00.3, 
1971, p.5 8-62. 
Details of the staffing, tasks, and services 
of a documentation centre in a foreign 
trade organization. 


Reprography 
PHILLIPS, A. E. 


hics, 
Ofte Egan News, October, 1971, p.56. 


Recent developments ın various fields. 


OTTEN, KLAUS W. 
AH esis‘ microform will become 
the major medium for “new information” 
in reference libraries. 
The Journal of Mucrographics, vol 4, no.5, 
July 1971, p. 265-73- 

dvantages of microform and conditions 

that have to be met to implement uniform 
systems. 

WOODS, J. 
Micromation printers and auxiliary equip- 
ment and examples of their application. 
Microdoc, vol.10, no.2, 1971, P.39-45- 


VOL. 23, NO. II 


JESKE, RAY 
COM Cameras. 
Journal of Micrographics, vol.4, no.s, July 
1971, p.275~-81. 


NATIONAL REPROGRAPHIC CENTRE FOR DOCU- 
MENTATION. 
Evaluation of the Executive 1 Reader- 
Printer. Hatfield: the Centre, r971. 
iv, 22p.; illus. (TER 71/2) 


GAINES, KATHERINE 
Undertaking a subject catalog in microfiche. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, vol. 


I$, 20.3, Summer 1971, p.297-308. 
Experiences of the Ran Catskill 
Library System, Middletown, New York. 


Printing and Publishing 


DUDLEY, JUANITA WILLIAMS 
Whiting skills of engineering and science 
students. 
IEEE Transactions on Enginsering Writing 
and Speech, vol. EWS-14, no.2, June 1971, 


p.42-6. 
Need for a structural course in technical 
writing. 


CHAREN, THELMA and GILLESPIE, CONSTANTINE 


je 
MEDLARS abbreviations for medical 
journal titles. 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Assoctation, 


vol.59, no.3, July 1971, p.4o4-11, 


FLETCHER, JOHN 
Economics literature: an analysis of 
publication and citation patterns; sub- 
mitted for the d of Master of Arts of 


Loughborough University of Technology, 
April 1971. o enborou Eh: the Univer- 
sity, 1971]. 
[iv ],123,[5 Jp. 

MICROPUBLISHING 


Ths Indexer, vol.7, no.4, Autumn 1971, 
.178-9. 
icrofilming and its menace to the copy- 
rights of writers and photographers. 


BARKER, RONALD 
International copyright: the new conven- 
tions. 
The Anthor, vol.82z, no.3, Autumn 1971, 
p.127-8, 


Administration and Management 


ALBERS, HEINSASS 
Ermittlung von Kosten und Erlosen. 
Informatik, vol.18, 20.4, 1971, P.52~4. 
Importance of cost-analysis in information 
institutions. š 
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BURNS, ROBERT W. 
A generalized methodology for library 
ae analysis. 
ollege and Research Libraries, vol.32, n0.4, 
July 1971, p.295-303. 


COHEN, BURTON J. 
Cost-effective information systems, New 
York: American Management Association, 
1971. O-8144-21§2-0 
Gop. 


MANN, S. H. 

Least-cost decision rules for dynamic 

information management. 

Information Storage and Retrieval, vol.7, 

no.3, September 1971, p.111~21. 

The development from a dynamic pro- 
ing model of an information system 

of least-cost decision rules for transferring 

documents from primary to secondary 

storage. 


LEE, ROBERT and LEE, CHARLENE SWARTHOUT 
Personnel planning for a library manpower 
tem 


system. 
Library Trendr, vol.zo, no.1, July 1971, 
p.19-38, 


ALLEN, LAWRENCE A. and CONROY, BARBARA 
Social interaction skulls. 
Library Trends, vol.zo, no.t, July 1971, 
p.78-91. 
The development of social interaction 
skills needed for personal effectiveness 
within the library and in the library’s 
relationship with its users. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Staff Development Committee. Guidelines 
Subcommittee. 
Guidelines to the development of human 
resources in libraries: rationale, policies, 
roprams and recommendations. 
ee Trends, vol.zo, no.1, July 1971, 
p-97-117. 


GOODMAN, CHARLES H. 
Employee motivation. 
Library Trends, vol2o, no.1, July 1971, 


39-47- 

The psychological factors involved in 
stimulating employees’ participation in the 
attainment of corporate goals. 


MARCHANT, MAURICE P. 
Participative management as related to 
noel development, 

Library Trends, vol.zo, no.r, July 1971, 
p485 HN 
The participation of library staffin decision- 
making and its effect on active staff 
development programmes. 


BLOOMBERG, MARTY afd EVANS, G. EDWARD 
Introduction to technical services for 
@ 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


T technicians. Littleton (Colo): Libra- 
ries Unlimited, 1971. 87287-029-4 
175P. 


FOTHERGILL, RICHARD 

A. challenge for librarians? a report on the 
joint NCET/ASLIB Audio Visual Group 
Conference on multi-media resource organ- 
ization in higher education, held in Hull in 
December 1970. [London]: Books for 
Schools for National Council for Educa- 
tional technology, 1971. 

v,76p. (Working paper, 4) 


HOPKINS, MICHAEL 
The Se-Lin book labelling system. 
Library Association Record, vol.73, 10.8, 
August 1971, p.149. 
Details of a report on libraries using the 
system. 


MCGRATH, WILLIAM E. 
Correlating the subjects of books taken 
out of and books used within an open- 
stack library. 
College and Research Libraries, vol.32, 10.4, 
July 1971, p.280-85. 

WALL, R. A., and ALLEN, Ls 
Edge-notched forms for interlibrary loan. 
Library Association Record, vol.73, nog, 
September 1971, p.166—7. 


LUBANS, JOHN 
Systems analysis, machineable circulation 
data and lib users and non-users. 
[Washington D.C.: American Society for 
Engineering Education, 1971.] 
11p.; bibliog. 
(Event 248 at the Society’s Annual Meeting 
Annapolis (Md.) 1971.) 


Library Systems 


BRENTON, MILDRED and OTTERSEN, SIGNE 
Roster of Federal Libraries. Washington, 
D.C.: George Washington University. 
Biological Sciences Communication Project, 
October 1970. 

vii, 282p. 


DE VRIES, G. P PIEN 

Opmerkingen over de organisatie van een 
universiteitsbibliotheek. 
Open, vol.3, 0.9, September, 1971, 
p 558 
Remarks on the organization of a univer- 
sity library. l 

ROGERS, RUTHERFORD D. and WEBER, DAVID C. 
University library administration. New 
York: H. W. Wilson, 1971. 0-8242-0417-4 
xxiii, 454p.; illus. 


WRIGHT, GORDON 
Developing the college bibliocentre. 
Ontario Library Resiew, vol. 55, 0.3, 
September 1971, p.157-9. 
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Outlines scope and organization of the 
Applied Arts and Technology Biblio- 
graphical Centre. 


HEANEY, H.J. 

Pro in documentation: British univer- 
sity library statistics. 

Journal of A KARB vol.27, 00.3, 
September 1971, p.20 
Examines sources o 
currently supplement the returns of the 
Univers | rants Committee and com- 
ments on future developments. 


aton which 


BAGLEY, DAVID 
Hatfield Polytechnic’s new library 
New Library World, vol.73, 
August 197% » p.§0-§2. 
Describes library building and lay-out. 
SHRADER, BARBARA, aid ORSINI, BLAINE 
British, French, and Australian publica- 
tions in the national union catalog: a study 
of NPAC’s effectiveness. 
Library Resources and Technical Services, 
vol.15, n0.3, Summer 1971, p.345-$3. 
Progress study of the National Program 
for Acquisitions and Cataloging. 


no.854, 


NEELY, EUGENE TRAHIN 
The North Carolina union catalog: an 
examination and evaluation. Champaign 
(iL): Illinois University. Graduate School 
of Library Science, April 1971. 
42p. (Occasional paper 99) 


Professional Activity 


WENDT, HARTMUT 
Zum Charakter der Bibliothekswissenschaft 
als Wissenschaftschisziplin. 
Zestralblati fur Brbliotheksweson, vol.85, 00.9, 


of Sonu 1971, P.529-37. 
rary science as a scientific discipline. 


ELIAS, ARTHUR W. 
Key papers in information science. Wash- 
ington D.C.: American Society for 
formation Science, 1971. 0-87715-101-6 
[vii], 223p. 


DUREY, P. B. 
PRIES conferences in Britain and New 


New Zealand Libraries, vol.34, no.3, June 
1971, p.1I4~17. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF AUSTRALIA 
Handbook, 1971. Sydney: the Association, 
1971. 

Kiv, 152p. 


ARNTZ, HELMUT 
Die Verantuortung des staates fur die 
Ausbildung im Informationswesen. 
Nachrichten fur Dokumentation, vol.z2, 00.4, 
August 1971, p.163-6. 


VOL. 23, NO. II 


The state’s responsibility for training and 
education in information science. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Staff Devel- 
opment Committee. Model for Continuing 
Education Subcommittee. 

Developing a model for continuing educa- 
tion and personnel development in librar- 
ies, 

ee Trends, vol.20, no.1, July 1971, 

p.92-9 

A. model for use by librarians in ada pes 
and defining the ba problems of, an 

in developing the framework for, a 
programme of continuing education and 
personnel development. 


GAVER, MARY V. 

The educational third dimension: I con- 

tinuing education to meet the personalized 

criteria of librarians. 

Library Trends, vol.zo, no.1, July 1971, 
Pear 

e rôle of the individual professional 
librarian in a plan for continuing educa- 
tion, 


HARVEY, JOHN F, and LAMBERT, BETTINA 
The educational third dimension: H 
programmes for continuing library educa- 
tion, 
ner Trends, vol.zo, no.1, July 1971, 


oe A inherent in keeping librarians 
PP to date aad in educating them after 
rary school graduation. 


HIATT, PETER 
The educational third dimension: IH 
toward the development of a national 
ee of ae education for 


Lika "Trade ce 20, no.I, July 1971, 


169-83 
The fee for an American national pro- 
of continuing education for 
ieee personnel and the role of the 
American Library Association. 


RATWARD, W. B. 
The new technology and education for 
librarianship. 
Asstralian Library Journal, vol.20, no.5, 
sa I97I, p.12-15. 
plications of the introduction of com- 
puters into libraries for the persons who 


KASER, DAVID 


The subsystem, 
Library Trends, vol.zo, no.1, July 1971, 
p-71-7- 


Continuing education of library staff 
should be considered as a subsystem of the 
total library system. 
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MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Acceptance of advertisements for publication in 
P ings does not imply Aslib support for or 
endorsement of the goods or services advertised, 


Members’ advertisement rates: first 15 words 
(minimum), sop; 3p for each additional word. 
1op if box number r . (No agency dis- 
count.) A separate section of these columns is 
available to non-members at £3 per s.c.1. 


MEDICAL AND HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 
SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS. S.M. Bon- 
nekamp, Fit, Member of the Translators’ 
Guild Science & Lit.), 47 Firs Close, 
Muswell Hill, London Nıo. Tel. o1-883 3962 
during office hours. After office hours an 
automatic telephone answering machine will 
record messages. 

BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
TRANSLATIONS from Russian and Ger- 
man into lish. G. L. Cairns, m4, 92 South- 
wood Lane, London N6. Tel. or-340 B990. 


TECHNICAL SWEDISH, DANISH, 
NORWEGIAN translated by J. T. Crad- 
dock, » com, FIL, Ekard, Ray Park Avenue, 
Maidenhead, Berks. Maidenhead 24931. 
JAPANESE/ENGLISH, RUSSIAN/ 
ENGLISH translations. Chemistry, medicine, 
biology, zoology. D. A. Fraser, BA, MIL, 22 
Gresley Road, London Nig 3JZ. Tel: 
01-272 5664. 

WILFRED E. GOODAY, ansm, DIC, C.ENG, 
MMM, Fro, Member of Translators’ Guild, 
Romanian and French. 161 Rivermead Court, 
London SW6. RENown 1912. 


SCIENTIFIC TRANSLATIONS FROM 
JAPANESE, CHINESE, RUSSIAN, 
CZECH and West European into 
Eaglish and/or German. A. K. Henn, B sc, 
‘Glenside’, Lower Leigh Rd., Pontnewynydd, 
Pontypool, Mon. Tel. Pontypool 3689 
(after 6 p.m.). 

MEDICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, BIO- 
LOGICAL translations from French, Roman- 
ian and Portuguese into English and from 
English into French and Romanian, Dr. J. 
Jacobson, 94 Temple Fortune Lane, NW11. 
OI-45$ IOIO. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Russian, German and Polish into English. 
B. Klipstein, ssc (Hons), 1 Glenview Grove, 
Shipley, Yorkshire. Tel. Shipley 58215. 


TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
translations from English into Russian. Mrs 
O. Linsley, 31 Parke Road, Barnes, London 
SW13. Tel, o1-748 8822. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
Japanese into English. R. A. Scutt, BA, 48 
Somerset Avenue, West Wimbledon, London 
SW2o. Tel. WiMbledon 1713 (01-946 1713). 


TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
lations into/from Pagh German, Dutch 
and French. A. M. H. Speller, FIL, nev, 
6 Lakeside, West Ealing, London W13 8HN. 
Tel. 01-998 1045. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS in all west 
European languages. Electronics and other 
special fields. Camera copy, printing. Peter 
Suchodolski, ym (ENG), 70 Greenfield 
Gardens, London NW2. Tel. o1-458 2239. 


AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, camera copy or printed. 
E. W. Sykes, prt, 39 West Close, Wembley, 
Middlesex, HAg 9PJ. Tel. 01-904 4273. 


For sale 
FUEL ABSTRACTS AND CURRENT 


TITLES. A monthly survey of about 800 
articles of world-wide ori on all fuels, 
their sources, processing, by-products and 


wastes (including pollution aspects). £21 p.a. 
(US $51) including indexes and postage. 
Apply: The Editor, Institute of Fuel, 18 
Devonshire Street, London WIN 2AU. 


CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS of the American 
Chemical Soci 1921 (Vol. 15) to 1970 
(Vol. 73), including 4th, 5th and 6th collec- 
tive indexes, All bound except 1970 (Vols. 
72, 73) and in good condition. Offers to: 
Dr P. J. King, Dept of Chemical Engincer- 
ing, UMIST, chester M60 1QD, 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LANCASTER 


Applications are invited for the post of 
Assistant Librarian to undertake the 
duties of ASSISTANT DIRECTOR of 
the LIBRARY RESEARCH UNIT, to 
take part in and coordinate two exist- 
ing research projects in brary manage- 
ment, inittate and develop further work 
in this area, and assist the University 
Librarian in the development of both 
manual and computer-aided systems. 
Candidates should have a good degree, 
professional qualifications, or experi- 
ence of an academic library, and a 
knowledge of modern trends in library 
research; the salary will be within the 
range £1491-£3417, according to quali- 
fications and experience. No. 262 BOOKCASE This has been designed to de- 


pereirem the conventional shape of Wooden Shelving. 
t has the advantage of a ‘see through” back and des- 





Further particulars may be obtained 

(quoting reference L.619/B) from the Pieces biock down? earn Ma pea 

Deputy Secretary and Establishment easy expansion and flexible arrangement 

Officer, University House, Baulrigg, Catalogues of full range of Library 

Lancaster, to whom applications (five Furniture available on request. 

copies) should be sent not later than B. Serota Ltd. 

7 December 1971. Contractors to H.M. Government and Municipal 
Authoritas, 





Acme Works, Randlesham Road Behar London, 
E5 OPS Tel. 01-985 1736 


CHAMBERS 210x136 mm 1344 pages 
DICTIONARY sano 550 13202 3 
OF UR prce-26-0 net 
SCIENCE. Postage and packing per copy 30p 


and 


TECHNOLOGY  AVALABLE Now from:— 


Richard S. Gothard & Company Ltd. 
(International Technical! Booksellers) 


GOTHARD HOUSE 
HENLEY - OXON, RG91AJ - ENGLAND 


Telephone: 049 12 3602 





You should be in films. 
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There’s one thing wrong 
with libraries. 

Books. 

Beautiful as they are, they 
take up far too much space and 
they cost far too much money. 

So NCR have done 

something about it. 

They have put thousands 
of reference works, history 
books and English and OLFERS te, i 
foreign literature, many of SEEPANA nRECIT 
them rareandnotreadily WORN EEE E EF 
available, on to film. 

Not the kind of film 
you're used to seeing. 
It’s called PCMI, an NCR 
- invention. 
It’s a method of reducing 
the size of books--by 22,500 times. 
One four by six inch transparency 
can carry seven to ten complete 
volumes. 
When you want to read one 
the transparency is just slipped 
into the viewer. 
Itcouldn’tbe simpler. Jerse: 
It’snotexpensive.  .- ——— 
If you bought our complete | To The Manager, SPA Department, 
library you could store it in the] The National Cash Register Company Ltd., | 
corner ofa spare drawer. And 206-216 Marylebone Road, London, NW1 6LY. | 
because there is no indexing Hse sa ae oa NCR PCMI 
or cataloguing to do, it won't | Ree epee a a, 
cost you a penny to put the | 
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if 
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Library Information System | 

books into use. ee | 
Address 

g ASP 4 | 


nee | ——— 





British Technology Index 


FOR 


TRACING RECENT—HIGHLY SPECIFIC SUBJECT 
INFORMATION IN THE FIELD OF ENGINEERING 
AND MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY 


_ KEEPING TRACK OF DEVELOPMENTS IN 
. MARGINAL SUBJECTS 


KEEPING ON CALL WHAT YOU HAVE READ IN A 
TECHNICAL JOURNAL ARTICLE 
SOMETIME—SOMEWHERE 


B.T.1. subject Indexes the major articles, papers, reports in British tech- 
nical perlodical publications. Concept indexing, computer processed to 
provide multiple points of access and fast publication. 


Monthly Parts and Annual Volume; Magnetic tape 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


7 Ridgmount St. Store St. London, W.C.1 
(Phone: 01-636 7543) 





wili these abstract journals 
fill a gap? 


CHANNEL 
Abstracts of the 
world literature on 
civil engineering 
hydraulics 
Published monthly 
Over 1700 abstracts 
per annum 


FLUID SEALING 
ABSTRACTS 

Abstracts of the 

world literature on 

static seals 

dynamic seals and 
sealing materials = 
Bi-monthly Over 500 F. 
abstracts per annum 


FLUIDICS FEEDBACK 
Abstracts of the 

worid literature on 
fluidics research, 
developments and 
products Monthly 

Over 900 abstracts 

per annum 





FLUID POWER ABSTRACTS : 
Abstracts of the ; x 
world literature on l a 
oll hydraulics and 

pneumatics, 

Over 1600 abstracts 

per annum. Monthly 


TRIBOS 

TRIBOLOGY ABSTRACTS 
Abstracts of the anas d 
world literature on F feag Bornam ` 
bearings, friction, t Prins 
lubrication and wear. en 
Monthly Over 1200 l aan 
abstracts per annum i 


| o varur 


INDUSTRIAL AERODYNAMICS 
ABSTRACTS 

Abstracts of the 

world literature on 

non aeronautical 

industrial 

aerodynamics. 

Published bi-monthly 

Over 500 abstracts 

per annum. 


write to us and find out! 


THE FLUIDS ENGINEERING INFORMATION CENTRE 
BRITISH HYDROMECHANICS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
CRANFIELD BEDFORD ENGLAND 
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Chivers-Penguin 

Library Editions 
Write for lists of this important series of Library Editions, available 
strongly bound in cloth with distinctive jacket. 


At only 28p above the price of the paper back edition they are a most 
economical purchase for your Library. 





As reprint agents for THE LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES 
BRANCH OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, we can offer the same 
economy in purchase with our Portway and Portway Junior Reprints. 


Send for full lists and details 
CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD., 


Reprint Publishers, Bookbinders and Booksellers 
Portway, Bath. 
(Telephone BATH 232013 lines) 


First for carpets’ 
Dodson 
Bull 


s30%DISCOUNT 
BRANDED CARPETS 


ae Axminster @ Sriestal @ Tufted 
Q A! es available with full Manufactu i 
warantees 


£200,000 carpets on display 
in our exteashre London and provincial ahowreoms 
White steting requirements or for introduction to 
carpet cliente in ame most main citles. Free brochure 


On request 

a “BODEON | BULL CARPET co. LTD 
01.248 79 PTI. ‘ BIRMINGHAM 

B3 2HB. Ted: (021 


Tel: 28857. LEEDS: 

Sas ee ae 

Sa 5 
EWCASTLE-u Pi 


N TYNE: t, 
NEI 65G.Tel: aa eo ore WESTCL Sees 
435, London 9LG. Tal: Southend 465 

: Mon-Fri. Sat.9. 1200” 
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TOP SECRET 


If you haven't already ordered WIPIS™ for 1971, then you might as well consider the 
information H contains top secret! Data In the 1971 Annual of ISI’s WHO IS PUBLISHING 
IN SCIENCE™ just isn't avallable from any other single source. 


Only 18I’s unique muttidisciplinary data base can give you the names and current 
addresses and organizational affiliations of more than 230,000 scientists and technolo- 
gists who had a journal article published during 1970. Scientists from over 35,000 
organizations around the world are included — scientists whose research work ranges 
from experimental to applied. 





e Help your patrons keep in touch with colleagues, exchange keas, arrange meetings, or request reprints 
> Check the level of scientific writing activity at specific organizations and thelr various departments 

© Identify and locate litte-known organizations — especially foreign ones 

© Verify authors’ names for bibHographies cena Acc sedi sc inca a a ee No 





fered a alchemy eats gall 
LISHING DN SCIENCET™ (WiPts™)—1971 Annual 
And WIPIS Is easy to use. Indexing by name, | PRICE — $80.00 
organization, and geographic location es 
makes it possible for anyone to use WIPIS , i 
without your constant guidance. | rveneratvon ——— mm 
Result: Your patrone can help themselves | Oct —___ a a G 
while you work on other projects. | Assess 

| City. State Zip County. 
Now that we've disclosed some of the details 
of WIPIS, we'll be happy to totally j O Check enclosed [] PO to follow [] BII organization CEN ma 
de-classify our top secret data for you. l 
Use the coupon to order. Soe for Soleattc information 


è 375 Chestnut Gt Phila, Pa 19108, Tel (215) 23-2000, Cable SCINFO, TELEX 64-5308 
In Europe contact A Ceweell 132 High Sf Uxbridge Mdietsx, Engdand, Tel Usbridge 
30085 Im Japan contect T Yemnlerws Towtsuml Bidg, 13-12 I-chome Shimbash! 

oto71 8) È Minato Ka, Tokyo Japan TH 502-4471 
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Aslib and contributors 


Aslib Proceedings: incorporating Aslib Information is published 

monthly and supplied free to members of Aslib. Subscription 

rates are £10 annually to non-members, or £2.50 to members of 

Aslib requiring additional copies. Single copies may be obtained 
price £1, or 25p to members of Aslib. 


Further information about Aslib’s services, activities, and 

membership rates will be supplied on application to the Director, 

Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SWI. 01-235 5050. 
Telex 23667; answer-back, Aslib London 


Published in England by Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London SW1. 
Printed by Alden & Mowbray Ltd at the Alden Press, Oxford 
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Asp 2s 
Proceedings 


incorporating Aslib ne 





4sth ASLIB ANNUAL CONFERENCE, DARMSTADT, 
‘October 1971 


Session 1: THE INFORMATION SCENE IN GERMANY AND BRITAIN 


l. The German information scene MARTIN CREMER 629 , 


2. Information in Britain WILFRED ASHWORTH 635 


ASLIB - 3 BELGRAVE SQUARE - LONDON SWI1 


Aslib Proc. vol. 23 no. 12 pp. 619-654 London, December 1971 









| Claude 





GillBooks 


a five star 
-service to 
. management 


x Management and 
Training Centre 

A unique centra displaying over 
10,000 tities on all aspects of 
management. Managers will find 
its comprehensive coverage meats 
all their needs 


xr Mall Order 


Supply 


An efficient mail order section 
supplying books by post to 
customers throughout the world. 
Expert staff quickly trace current 
or out-of-print works, whatever 
the source. 


sr Worldwide 
Journal Subscriptions 


You can place a subscnption with 
Claude Gill Subscnptions Ltd for 
any journal, in any language, 
published anywhere in the world 
Free renewal reminder service 
avoids interruption of supply 


H.M.S.O. xr 


Publications : 
Government reports, bulletins and 
other publications available direct 
to visitors or mail order customers 
from a government publications 
department located within the 
Claude Gull showrooms 


‘New Books’ fe 
Bulletins 

Regular customers receive 

the monthly Claude Gill 
"Managament Newsletter 

or ‘Science Bulletin’ 

Listing and describing the most 
important new books and 
journals as they appear, 

these bulletins enable 
customers to keep up-to- 

date with latest developments 
Simply write to us if you would 
itke to receive these bulletins for 
a 3 month trial period, 


Claude Gill Books. 


Management & Training Centre, 481 Oxford St., London W1R 2AQ 
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December 1971 


.ASLIR CALENDAR 1972. . 


Co-ordinate Indexing Group meeting: “Use of outhouse thesauri’. 
Aslib. 3.30 p.m. = 

Chemical Group wine and cheese party, evening peame and 
lecture. Aslib. 5 p.m; 

Aslib evening meeting: “The work of the Cambridge Library 
Management Research Unit’, by J. L. Schofield (Assistant Director 


- of Research). Royal Institution of Naval Architects, 10 Upper 


Belgrave Street, London SW1. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 

Midlands Branch/Institute of Information Scientists evening meet- 
ing: ‘Systems analysis and its application to library and information 
work’, by H. East (Aslib Research and Development Department). 
Arden Hotel, Birmingham. 6.15 p.m. 

Technical Translation Group Annual General Meeting. Aslib. 
3 p.m. 


Scottish Branch/Institute of Information Scientists joint meeting: 
‘Computer-based information services’. University of Strathclyde. 
6 p.m. 

Aslib evening meeting: ‘Some uses of KWIC’, by Dr F. W. 
Matthews. Aslib. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 

Midlands Branch afternoon workshop: ‘Forward planning as 
related to library and information activities’, by Mrs E. Mack, 


. Mrs J. Aitchison, and Mr H. H. Goom. Arden Hotel, Birmingham. 


Aslib visit: “Computer publishing systems’. Oxford University 
Press, Neasden. 10,30 a.m. 

Engineering Group Conference: ‘Costing library and information 
services’, Dunchurch Industrial Staff College, Nr Rugby. 
Computer/Data Processing Group evening meeting: ‘Editorial 
policy and problems of some computing abstracts services’. Aslib. 
5.30 p.m. 


Social Sciences Group Annual Conference: “The British Library 
and the social sciences’. Bath. 

Aslib evening meeting. Speaker: Charles Gibbs-Smith (Emeritus 
Keeper, Victoria and Albert Museum). Royal Institution of Naval 
Architects, London SW1. 5 for 5.30 p.m. 
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Membership subscriptions 

As members know, the two years since Aslib’s current subscription rates 
were fixed have been a period of the most acute inflation since the war. In 
order to maintain the existing services to members the Council of Aslib has 
reluctantly reached the conclusion that it has no alternative but to add to each 
subscription in 1972 a supplement equal to the fall in the value of money, 
i.e. 16 per cent spread over the two years and rounded up or down to the 
nearest sop. It will be appreciated that this supplement will only offset the 
effects of inflation already experienced up to October 1971, and will not help 
in relation to any further inflation which may occur during the latter part of 
1971 or during 1972; however, the Council is determined to keep this un- 
avoidable increase to the minimum consistent with its duty to provide a pro- 
per standard of service to members, and has accordingly ruled that this rate 
of supplement shall remain fixed throughout 1972. 

Aslib is among those non-profit organizations which inevitably suffer most 
from the evil effects of inflation, and the Council warmly welcomes the ini- 
tiative recently taken by the Confederation of British Industries towards con- 
taining inflation by limiting any unavoidable increases in charges in future 
years to 5 per cent per annum. The Council also intends in subsequent years 
to support this welcome policy. 


The work of the Cambridge Library Management Research Unit 

The speaker at the Aslib evening meeting, to be held on Wednesday,’ 12th 
January, 1972, will be Mr J. L. Schofield, Assistant Director of Research at 
the Library Management Research Unit, University of Cambridge, who will 
talk on the work of the Unit. 

It will not be possible, in the time available, to cover all the activities of the 
Unit in detail so Mr Schofield will concentrate on the aims, objectives and 
future of the Unit, and a summary of the findings of various projects. 

The Unit, funded by OSTI, was created in order to undertake a programme 
of studies on the organization and systems of academic libraries. It was the 
first time that a British University Library had been provided with the resources 
for long-term enquiries into common problems, and it was planned that the 
Unit’s investigations should extend beyond Cambridge to other universities. 
The programme of research is firmly based on practical, direct investigation 
of clearly defined problems and it was considered that the most effective con- 
tribution that could be achieved would be the development of generalized 
methods of operational analysis that could subsequently be applied by librarians 
in their own libraries. 

The meeting will be held at the Royal Institution of Naval Architects, 10 
Upper Belgrave Street, London SW1, and will be chaired by Dr B. J. Enright 
(Librarian, University of Sussex). It will begin at 5.30 p.m. (tea 5 p.m.). 


Social Sciences Group Annual Conference 
As announced in the August issue, the Social Sciences Group will be holding 
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Medical Library Association; International Cooperation Committee 

The American Medical Library Association invites applicants from abroad to 
apply for a fellowship of six months in medical librarianship in the United States. 
There will be one award granted during the 1972/73 academic year. The 
programme will include observation and work in a United States medical 
library with attendance at a six weeks’ course in medical librarianship. A monthly 
stipend, tuition and travel in’the USA are provided. Candidates usually seek 
funds for travel to this country from other sources. Applicants should be work- 
ing in or preparing to work in a medical library. They should be prepared to work 
in their own country for a period of two years after completion of the fellow- 
ship. Proficiency in the English language is required. 

For further information, inquiries may be sent to: Dr Carroll Reynolds, 
Chairman, MLA Committee on International Cooperation, Falk Library of the 
Health Professions, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213. 


Storage and retrieval of biological information 

From sth October to 14th December 1970 the Linnean Society of London 
and the Committee on Biological Information (of which Aslib is a member) held 
a seties of lectures on the storage and retrieval of biological information. A 
number of these lectures have recently been published in the Biological Journal 
of the Linnean Society (Vol. 3, no. 3, September 1971), which is available from 
Academic Press Inc. (London) Ltd, 24-28 Oval Road, London NW1 7DD, price 
£2.25. 


Thesaurus of computing terms 

The National Computing Centre has recently published a Thesaurus of com- 
puting terms. The Thesaurus consists of a structured list of descriptors that can 
be used to index information on computing or computer applications. This 
information can be books, technical literature, programs, hardware, etc. 

At present the NCC Thesaurus contains over 4,000 descriptors and is con- 
tinuously being updated by the addition of new terms and relationships. It is 
available in the standard thesaurus format (i.e. Engineers Joint Council) and is 
compatible with other leading thesauri. It can be purchased on a quarterly or 
annual subscription basis. 

For further information, contact: Peter Wheeler, Head of Publications, 
NCC, Quay House, Quay Street, Manchester M3 3HU. 


Chemical Abstracts 

Chemical Abstracts Service has announced that as from January 1972 
abstracts in seventeen of the eighty subject sections of Chemical Abstracts will be 
processed and composed for printing by computer. CAS plans to convert 
further sections of CA to computer-produced production over the next few 
years. About 65,000 abstracts—some 20 per cent of the total to appear in C4— 
will be processed through the system in 1972. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF INFORMATION SYSTEMS AND SERVICES. Edited by Anthony 
T. Kruzas. Ann Arbor (Michigan): Edwards Brothers, 1971. 1109 pp. $67.50 


Prospective buyers may be misled by this book’s title: it is not what is usually 
understood by the term ‘encyclopedia’, It is true that its coverage is comprehen- 
sive as far as the number of organizations and services is concerned and that 
each of twelve full indexes covers the contents from a different angle, but the 
information dealt with is entirely factual, referring to named activities rather than 
to information services as a field of knowledge within information science. 

In fact the major portion of the book consists of information on the services 
provided by 833 organizations in the USA and Canada. The entries are arranged 
alphabetically by organization. The data for each entry are based on information 
supplied in response to a questionnaire with backup from secondary sources, 
and includes, under separate headings, brief personnel details, description of the 
system or service, its scope or subject coverage, input sources, holdings of 
recorded data, serial and non-serial publications, microform, tape and other 
services, computer and information processing equipment, user equipment 
requirements, and user restrictions. This last heading is important, since 
services really intended for internal use rather than as services on a commercial 
basis are included. 

The twelve indexes include an acronym and initialisms section, organiza- 
tional and personal names, serial publications, and a variety of specialized 
services, such as abstracting and indexing services, computer applications and 
services, networks and co-operative programs, SDI, and research. 

As a guide to organizations and services principally concerned, as the preface 
states, with storage, retrieval, and dissemination of information by innovative 
experimental or non-conventional means, this volume is usable and should 
prove well-used., It is also worth noting that there are plans to publish revisions 
on a continuing basis. 


METRINS: A GUIDE TO METRICATION INFORMATION AND SOURCES. Compiled 
by London Borough of Lewisham, ‘echnical Reference Library. London: the 
Library, 1971. 27 pp. Free on request. 


To all those who are of necessity involved in the conversion to the metric 
system this booklet will prove to be of considerable value. While not aiming at 
comprehensiveness, it nevertheless provides good, well annotated lists of 
relevant publications, including references to more detailed bibliographies, 
and of bodies actively involved in metrication. The layout is as follows: first a 
bibliography of the more important texts—general basic works, subject 
orientated publications and metric conversion tables; secondly, bibliographical 
sources, including those sources of information currently being published; 
finally a listing of the activities of those bodies involved in metrication, both 
trade and professional associations and official bodies. Sources of information 
on, for example, conferences, films and posters are also indicated. Although 
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this booklet does not have an index, the information contained in it should be 
readily extractable both by librarian and layman alike. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. Finding list of periodicals excluding the humani- 
ties. The University, 1971. 251 pp. £1.00. 


The scope of this new edition has been extended to include periodical hold- 
ings in law, geography, sociology and political science. The first edition, 
published in 1966, listed periodicals in the fields of science, medicine and 
technology only. Details are given of closed sets as well as of current titles. 

The holdings of twenty-nine libraries in the immediate area of the University 
of Liverpool, including several which are not part of the University, are listed. 

The compiler states that it is hoped later editions of the list will be enlarged 
to cover all subjects and to include the holdings of other libraries in Liverpool. 


WOODWORTH, DAVID, comp. Directory of publishers of British journals. 
London: Library Association, 1971. 200 pp. £3.50 (£2.80 to LA members). 
(SBN 85365 274 0) 


This publication is both complementary and supplementary to the author’s 
Guide to current British journals published in 1970. In fact this volume includes 
many more titles of journals, although no details other than the publisher’s 
address are given. The arrangement is alphabetical by name of publisher; each 
entry includes the address and the periodical titles which the company or 
organization issues. Over 4,200 publishers are included. There is an alphabetical 
index to journal titles. 

In addition to the more well-known journals the editor says that an attempt 
has been made to provide comprehensive coverage of underground journals 
and house journals as well as publications of local societies. Among categories 
not included are parish magazines, daily press, children’s comics and ‘pin-up’ 
magazines. 
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45th ASLIB ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
DARMSTADT, WEST GERMANY 
roth—14th October 1971 


Letter of congratulations on the success of the Conference received by 
the Director of Aslib from the Lord Mayor of Darmstadt 


Herrn 
ASLIB-Direktor 
Leslie Widson 





DER OBERBORGERMEISTER Justus-Liebig-Haus 
DER STADT DARMSTADT ee eens eae tee 


Darmstadt, den 14,10.1971 


Sehr geehrter Herr Wilson! ; 


Zum Abschiu& der ASLIB-Jahreskonferenz mdchte ich mich hei 
Ihnen und allen Ihren Mitarbeitern herzlich dafür bedanken, 
dag Sie mit Ihrer bedeutenden Konferenz Darmstadt zum Treff- 
punkt vieler Wissenschaftler aus aller Welt gemacht haben. 
Der Informations— und Erfahrungsaustausch auf dem Gebiet 
des Bibliotheks~ und Dokumentationswesens hilft uns allen, 
den Uberblick zu gewinnen und zu erhalten in der Flut der 
Publikationen für Wissenschaft, Lehre und Forschung. Ich 
hoffe, daß Darmstadt in diesem Sinne ür Sie ein Erfolg 
war. Ich hoffe aber auch, daß die Tagungsteilnehmer trotz 
des umfangreichen Vortragsprogramms genügend Zeit fanden, 
unsere Stadt kennenzulernen und anregend angenehme Tage. 

in ihr verbrachten, 


Ich wiinsche Ihnen und allen Tagungsteilinehmern eine gute 
Heimreise. 


Mit gen b en Grüßen 


(H.W. Sabais) 
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THE INFORMATION SCENE IN GERMANY 
AND BRITAIN 


1. The German Information Scene 


MARTIN CREMER 
Director, Institut fiir Doksmentationswesen 


Paper presented at the jth Aslib Annual Conference, Darmstadt, West Germany, 
roth-1 4th October 1971 


IN JUNE THIS YEAR I and some of my colleagues had the opportunity to 
discuss the general situation in the information field with our opposite numbers 
in your country. We found many similarities and conformity and therefore I do 
not intend to give you a complete description of the organizational structure in 
the Federal Republic today. I prefer to discuss some outstanding problems: 


I. The general organization (information policy). 
It. The management of information centres. 
HI. Problems of international co-operation. 
IV. Education and training. 
V. Special problems of the present and future development. 


L The general organization (information policy) 

On the governmental level the responsibility for the national information 
policy and for the participation in international organizations rests with the 
Federal Ministry for Education and Research. This Ministry finances central in- 
stitutions as well as specialized centres in the field of nuclear energy, aeronautics 
and space, chemistry, and the social sciences. In addition each federal ministry 
is responsible for special services in its respective field (medicine, public 
health, agriculture, geo-sciences, patents, defence, etc.). 

To implement the information policy, the Federal Ministry of Education and 
Science prepares a five-year plan to lay down the responsibility and the financial 
support by the Federal Government. This plan will cover the subsidies to 
information services as well as the support of the ‘infra-structure’ (Education 
and Research, Equipment, especially EDP and Reprography, and Standardiza- 
tion). This plan will be presented to the Government and to Parliament at the 
end of this year. 

In this connection the very real problem of sharing the costs between state, 
industry and commercial organizations should be mentioned. Apart from the 
large number of internal services in enterprises, there are information systems in 
which mainly industry and trade are interested, which nevertheless are, or should 
be, available to all other potential users. The Government has become more and 
more aware of its principal responsibility in relation to the support of scientific 
libraties or scientific and technological development in general. 

There are the following possibilities of sharing the costs: 
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1. Financial support for research and development for a specific system, e.g. 
what is actually done in the field of chemistry. 

2. Joint financing of the implementation of new services, e.g. in the field of 
marine engineering. 

3. Complete financing by the Government and offering, after a period of 
development, information to commercial users at partly cost-covering 
prices, e.g. plans now under way to establish a materials data bank. 


Of decisive importance for the realization of national information policy are 
the activities of our central institutions, from which the following should be 
mentioned: 


1. Institut für Dokumentationswesen (IDW) has been established as a part 
of the Max Planck Gesellschaft in 1961 to co-ordinate and promote documenta- 
tion and information projects on a national level and within the framework of 
international co-operation. This includes financial support from our own 
budget given by the Federal and the Linder Governments as wellas giving advice 
to the Government, to the scientific institutions and to industry. Financial 
support covers the starting period of projects, pilot studies, research and train- 
ing. The Institute includes a Centre for Reprography with the following tasks: 
observation of new developments; testing of new equipment; development or 
participation in the development of new equipment; consulting with informa- 
tion centres, libraries, academic and private institutions on the creation of 
their own reprography services; training and retraining. 

2. Deutsche Gesellschaft für Dokumentation (DGD) is responsible for the 
promotion of information research and practice and international activities on 
the level of a learned society. The DGD is the national member of FID and 
runs the training centre for Documentation. Incorporated into the DGD is the 
Gesellschaft fiir medizinische Dokumentation und Statistik (GMDS). 

3. Zentralstelle fiir maschinelle Dokumentation (ZMD) serves as a centre for 
research and development for computerized projects. Its activity is at present 
concentrated on the mechanized production of national or specialized biblio- 
graphies, abstracts journals and retrieval systems. Basic research deals mainly 
with problems of automatic indexing. The training activities will be mentioned 
later on. 


Other institutions, such as Deutscher Normenausschu8 (DNA), Deutsches 
Rechenzentrum (DRZ), Studiengruppe fiir Systemforschung, and Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft der Spezialbibliotheken (ASpB), are to some extent parts of the 
“infra-structure’ but can only be mentioned in passing. 


Il, The management of information centres 

The number and the organizational structure of information services, as every- 
where, is great and manifold. Besides the big secondary publications in the field 
of physics, mathematics, astronomy and astrophysics, and medicine, other 
centres for large discipline- or mission-oriented fields have been set up or are in 
preparation. These centres, mainly run by government or non-profit organiza- 
tions, either handle all documentation and information activities or form a co- 
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operative system with special agencies. They are currently combined with cor- 
responding research institutions and special libraries, I can mention only a few: 
Zentralstelle für Atomkernenergiedokumentation (ZAED) is a good example 
of an organization which uses a fully integrated automatic system for its library, 
documentation and information services. Similar centres exist for aeronautics 
and space sciences, chemical technology, geoscience, medicine, transport, 
oceanography, special fields of engineering like textile technology, foundries, 
metals and mining, materials testing, etc. Other central institutions in the fields 
of agriculture and marine engineering, a data bank for properties of materials, 
and central information systems for standards, are in the stage of planning or 
preparation. In the field of chemistry, electrotechnology and electronics, in the 
field of management science and overseas research (to mention two projects in 
the area of social sciences), special documentation services are combined to form 
one association with a common concept and common facilities. 

It is evident that such centres have close co-operation with other respective 
national or international institutions. 


HI. Problems of international co-operation 
In the field of international co-operation I would just like to draw you attention 
to a few principles: 

1. There are national information services of international importance. Here 
Germany took the first steps in the creation of (a) the big ‘Zentralblatter’; (b) the 
chemical handbooks by Gmelin and Beilstein; and (c) the tables of constants by 
Landolt-Bérnstein. 

Today the most important are services in the English language, such as CAS, 
Biosis, MEDLARS, INSPEC or the CAB publications. The problem is that we 
have to accept these large systems as well as look after our own interests 
through our own additional services or through a kind of partnership between 
the two. Such a partnership could involve the input of our publications into 
the system thus exerting some influence over the system development. 

2. Other systems are maintained by international organizations, for example 
INIS, ESRO, and perhaps in the near future AGRIS. There is no doubt of the 
importance of such real international or worldwide systems but there is, also, 
a real awareness of the difficulties relating to their management. 

3. Finally there are systems which are organized bi- or multi-laterally. We 
have gained some useful experience in this field mostly through non-govern- 
mental and therefore relatively flexible agreements. Some of them are supported 
or initiated by IDW itself. International Food Information Service (IFIS) is based 
on an agreement between CAB, the US Institute of Food Technologists, Pudoc 
in the Netherlands and IDW, with technical assistance from ZMD to produce a 
fully automated abstracts journal with monthly and annual indexes and a 
corresponding tape service. This project from my point of view has become a 
successful and nearly self-supporting system and should serve as a model for 
other systems (e.g. Aquatic Sciences and Fisheries Abstracts, a project based on an 
agreement between FAO, IDW and institutions in the UK, France and Ger- 
many). I would also like to mention International Management Information 
System, whose services are based on the evaluation of scientific literature by 
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fifteen German research institutes and eight foreign members from the USSR, 
France, Italy, Netherlands, Spain, and the UK.’ 


IV. Education and Training 

1. Documentalists are mainly trained at the Lehrinstitut fiir Dokumentation 
(school of documentation) of the Deutsche Gesellschaft fir Dokumentation in 
Frankfurt. ; 

We separate documentalists into three grades: (a) documentalists with 
academic education; (b) documentalists without academic education; (c) assis- 
tants to the documentalist. 

For ‘documentalists with academic education’ requirements are a master’s 
degree in one or two disciplines, one year of practice in a documentation centre 
and a one-year, part-time course at the Lehrinstitut fir Dokumentation. 

The training of ‘documentalists without academic education’ aims at more 
practical but responsible posts and consists of two-years’ practice in a docu- 
mentation centre and a one-year undergraduate course at the Lehrinstitut fiir 
Dokumentation. 

The ‘assistant to the documentalist’ is mainly trained in documentation 
centres for two years. This training is completed by short courses in repro- 
graphic techniques, data recording and an intermediate and terminal course at 
the Lehrinstitut für Dokumentation. 

2. The training of medical documentalists, who have to handle medical 
literature as well as medical data, takes place separately in a school which was 
opened on the rst September 1969, at the Department of Medical Documenta- 
tion, Statistics and Computer Processing in Ulm. The main subjects of the two- 
year, full-time, undergraduate course are medicine, mathematics and statistics, 
literature and data-documentation, data processing, library science and admini- 
stration. The training aims at more practical, but responsible posts in institu- 
tions just mentioned, insurance companies, the Ministry of Health, etc. From 
the number of inquiries made to the school there seems to be a great interest in 
this professional training. A second school is being opened at Giessen this 
autumn and the foundation of further schools is planned. 

Besides this undergraduate training, lectures in medical documentation and 
statistics are offered at universities and the new syllabus for medical students 
contains medical documentation and statistics as a compulsory subject for 
examination. At German universities there are currently eleven chairs for medical 
documentation and statistics. 

3. Besides these professional courses of a common nature there are ‘continu- 
ing-education courses’ on specialized themes. 

Such specialized courses are provided by: 


(a) Zentralstelle für maschinelle Dokumentation (Centre of mechanized 
documentation) in Frankfurt a.M. Two-week courses for data input and 
data structure; four-week courses for mechanized documentation. 

(b) Reprographic Department of the Institut fiir Dokumentationswesen in 
F a.M. One-week courses in reprography (introduction to 
reprographic techniques and new developments). 
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(c) Deutsches Rechenzentrum (German Computer Center) in Darmstadt. 
Four-week programming courses in FORTRAN IV for non-numenical 
problems. 


Besides qualified librarians and documentalists there is an increasing need for 
experts to investigate information processes and methods, and plan, develop 
and operate information systems. These problems belong to the new scientific 
field which is called—not uniformly—information science. The objects of 
information science are information processes and information systems. That 
means: information science includes the investigation of information processes 
in the scientific, technical, political, cultural, economic and administrative fields. 

This new scientific field is not a single discipline but an interdisciplinary feld, 
which extends from documentation science and library science over methods of 
system analysis to fundamentals of linguistics, cybernetics, communication 
theory, mathematics, etc. Often computer science is considered synonymous 
with information science, but they ate considerably different. Whilst information 
is concerned with information processes and information systems whether they 
are mechanized or not, computer science aims at investigating the field of 
computer design and computer application. 

At present there do not exist regular curricula in German universities 
to study information science. But there are some starting points, which could 
possibly be expanded. 

To realize an extensive training programme transitional solutions will be 
necessary. In the beginning, concentrated but comprehensive courses for 
students with a master’s degree in a suitable discipline could help to diminish 
the lack of information scientists. This is the aim of a two-year, post graduate 
training programme in information science specializing in indexing and retrieval, 
which was started at the Zentralstelle für Maschinelle Dokumentation in 1971. 


V. Special problems 

1. Extension of kinds of documents and data. As in many other countries an 
increasing demand for information is now being made which is not confined to 
scientific publications, patents, reports, etc., but also extends to data and facts of 
other kinds. In our country this development began in the field of hospital 
records and medical statistics. Some activities have been supported by IDW at 
an early stage. After a lot of reservations in the beginning it resulted in a strong 
demand for such information from medical research and practice as well as 
from public health and social administration. The most recent development 
concerns data and facts from law, taxes and budget, economics, statistics, educa- 
tion management, and social sciences. In a study presented by the Federal 
Ministry of Interior a nationwide system of information and data banks is 
discussed in order to answer the needs of the present and future industrial 
society in general. Considering the increasing relation between scientific and 
technological progress and social problems (environmental research and 
control,*urban and traffic planning, public health, modern biology, etc.) we 
cannot deny that there is a changing and legitimate need for information in a 
changing society. The problem is: to what extent are documentation and 
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information, in the present sense of the terms, competent enough to deal with 
the development and maintenance of such data banks or information systems ? 

2. Finally I would like to mention the problem of the user. We know that 
the scientist as a result of the further increase in the number of publications has 
more and more difficulty in using secondary publications covering a broad field. 
Specialized services have advantages but they increase the number of such 
services. Now such systems are replaced by computerized systems, which can 
be used indirectly and probably directly in the near future. But we do not know 
exactly whether the user is willing to accept this and to learn the difficult strategy 
of such systems. The question is controversial and needs further investigations. 

Another problem in this context is the transfer of scientific and technological 
innovation to users in the industry. The problem is partly solved in the big 
firms, mainly within fast developing fields such as organic chemistry, electronics, 
atomic energy, space research, etc. It is not being solved in the small and 
medium-sized enterprises. 

We are looking for systems operated by branch associations for their 
members and we have started with one regional information office for the 
special structured industry in the Land Baden Wiirttemberg. In this field we 
have to learn from the experiences in the UK, especially from Aslib itself. There- 
fore, for this and many other reasons I can only hope for a fruitful and con- 
tinuing co-operation with all of you. 


DISCUSSION 


In reply to a request for details of the mathematical content of training courses for document- 
alists, DR CREMER said that courses for medical documentalists included sufficient mathematics 
to enable them to handle medical statistics, but that generally mathematics was not a part 
of the curriculum for general documentalists. However, a one week course on computer 
mathematics had recently been run for documentalists concerned with computer program- 
ming. 


MR B, T. STERN (Wellcome Foundation) commenting that in the UK and elsewhere information 
workers and services were vulnerable to cutbacks in periods of slow economic growth, asked 
to what extent documentalists in Germany would be regarded by Government and industry 
as playing so vital a part that they would not be similarly vulnerable. 

DR CREMER replied that, hopefully, the situation would remain as good as it is now. The 
policy was to convince science and the public that information is part of science policy, 
essential to research administration. 


MR 3. FRANCIS (Northern Polytechnic) asked how far the EEC was a viable grouping for 
information and documentation work. 

DR CREMER replied that the accession of UK and other countries would greatly strengthen 
the information activities within the EEC. He hoped that the influence of the Community 
in the world would lead to a stronger international information network. Further, the economic 
strength of the Community could facilitate the set-up of networks to exploit the major infor- 
mation services on behalf of the member nations. 


DR H. COBLANS (Independent) wished for some discussion of the problems arising from the 
relationship between the Federal and Lander authorities, 

DR CREMER said that in principle there was no problem, othersthan some competition in 
the education (particularly the university) field. 
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AND GERMANY 


2. Information in Britain 


WILFRED ASHWORTH 
Chief Librarian, Polytechnic of Central London 


Paper presented at the 45th Aslib Annual Conference, Darmstadt, West Germany, 
roth—14th October 1971 


LOVE OF THE PAST is one of the key features of the British character. 
Tourists who flock to our shores see it in our carefully-preserved archaeological 
sites, ancient monuments, churches, castles, palaces and timbered buildings. 
During their visit they may even learn from the guides that tradition is so 
important to us that its continuance may acquire legal force. If an individual 
can prove that he and his predecessors have enjoyed a privilege for a certain 
length of time he may be granted leave to enjoy it in perpetuity, as, for example, 
by our laws of ancient lights and right of way. In spite of evidence of this kind 
foreigners usually still fail to understand how fundamental tradition is to our 
nature and how much we respect our long-standing institutions. Thus, in order 
properly to understand the present state of the information industry in Great 
Britain it will be necessary to examine its historical growth. As with most 
British institutions it owes much to the circumstances of its development. 

Though information services in this country now cover all fields of interest, 
the causative factor in their birth was the need to solve problems arising from 
the rapid growth of scientific and technical knowledge and especially from the 
manner in which that knowledge was communicated. There is no need for this 
paper to cover the period from the beginnings of science and through the 
Middle Ages up to the formation of the Learned Societies and the invention 
of the scientific periodical. This has already been done concisely and well by 
Professor Andrade in his opening lecture to the Royal Society’s Scientific In- 
formation Conference of 1948. The major countries of Europe were running 
neck and neck in their development and the situation was one in which similar 
advances were made quite independently at more or less the same time. Al- 
though we in Britain were some years behind Italy in the foundation of a major 
scientific Society, at least our Royal Society has endured. So has its Transactions 
which started just a few months behind Journal des Spavans which is accepted as 
the world’s first scientific periodical. Germany’s abstracting periodicals pre-dated 
ours by about two years, but in popularization of science we led the world with 
the publication of Nature in 1869. The new scientific literature by its character 
and quantity soon presented problems of handling which, as we know, led to 
the development of libraries of a new kind. 

There seems a good deal of doubt whether we have to give priority to the 
United States for the first development of privately-owned special libraries but 
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we were early in the field if the Mechanics Institutes, first founded in 1824, can 
be regarded as incunabula. Margaret R. Marshall in her Library Association 
Fellowship thesis on the history of industrial libraries in Britain shows that 
in the early 1850s a number of private companies introduced libraries for the 
moral, spiritual and educational benefit of their workpeople and at least some 
of the books provided would doubtless have dealt with the techniques of the 
industry concerned. The first purely technical industrial library of which she 
was able to find evidence was that of Levinstein Ltd, which began as a small 
collection of essential periodicals and books housed in a room next to a labora- 
tory. By a series of mergers this company eventually became ICI Dyestuffs 
Division which still owns the original periodical sets, dating from the 1870s, 
from Levinstein’s Library. Other firms were collecting similar material in this 
way at about the same period. Dr F. Hurter, first Research Manager of the 
United Alkali Co. on its formation in 1891, was able to start a library by putting 
together books and papers collected from the constituent firms in the new 
group. The design library of John Crossley and Son of Halifax dates from 1880, 
but this firm had a library for its workers from 1859. In general the early tech- 
nical literature collections were formed on the personal initiative of a member 
of the research staff of a company who assumed part-time responsibility for 
them. It was not until 1910 or a little later that one or two such collections 
became the full-time responsibility of someone who would be called a librarian. 
A notable example was at the Nobel Explosives Company of Ardeer which 
founded its library in 1909, and, in the following year, brought in J. Kaiser, 
Chief Bibliographer of the Engineering Societies Library in New York, to 
introduce his system of indexing. This system, dependent on the use of catch- 
words with a rudimentary faceted control and a rigid preferred order, was 
supervised by a committee of users whose decisions were carefully recorded. It 
was to have a profound influence on special libraries because it set a standard of 
detailed indexing which many others followed, whether they adopted Kaiser’s 
system or not. 

Europe certainly has to give priority to the United States in the first use of 
the term ‘special library’ and the establishment of an association of special 
libraries. This grew out of the American Library Association which, founded 
in 1876, preceded ours by one year. The American National Association of 
State Librarians was founded in 1889, the Medical Library Assocation in 1898, 
and the American Association of Law Librarians in 1906, but these were more 
associations for specialist librarians than for special librarians as we now know 
the term. It was early in 1909 that an informal conference held at a meeting of 
the New York and New Jersey Library Associations resulted in letters being 
sent to appropriate libraries suggesting a gathering during the July meeting of 
the American Library Association. This gathering, of twenty-six librarians, 
decided that ‘the demand of their jobs had actually created a new kind of librarian- 
ship——that of library service geared to meet the needs of specialized situations’ 
and the Special Libraries Association was formed. It is interesting to note that 
the initiative came largely from librarians of specialist departments im general 
libraries and not from staff of the few true special libraries already in existence. 
Further development of special libraries in Great Britain after 1910 was spas- 
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modic but a few pioneers in important industries established libraries which 
were much better organized than those previously in existence. The Metro- 
politan Vickers Electrical Company Library, for example, was founded in 1916 
under Dr J. G. Pearce, a technologist who was soon to play a dominant role in 
the development of special libraries in Britain. His assistant was a trained librar- 
ian. The Library of the Rowntree Cocoa Works at York was started in 1917, the 
directors of the company having first sought advice from an American indus- 
trial librarian. Their first librarian, H. V. Garrett, though he had no library 
training, proved not only to have a natural aptitude for the work but to be able 
to foresee its potentialities. He has been described as a good publicity man 
whose enthusiasm was communicable. He sought help from other libraries, 
both special and public, introduced the Kaiser system which he had seen in 
use at Nobel Explosives and then passed on his experience by giving lectures and 
advising other firms on setting up libraries. At this time the approach to indus- 
trial librarianship was largely empirical, there being little in conventional 
librarianship as then taught to help the special librarian to cope with the detailed 
indexing which was found to be necessary or with the active role of dissemina- 
tion. So shared experience was the only way of making useful progress and 
informal contact the only means. 

Before the first World War the Government had given no encouragement to 
firms to establish research departments or Itbraries. In 1915, however, the need 
for research began to be realized. The Advisory Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research followed a year later. One million pounds, then a substan- 
tial sum, was voted to set up a series of co-operative industrial research stations. 
Though in their early years these had difficulty in securing support also from 
industry, three in particular, the British Cotton Industry Research Association, 
the British Cast Iron Research Association, and the British Non-Ferrous Metals 
Research Association, established substantial and active libraries and were to 
play an important part in advancing co-operation between special libraries. 

Indeed the time was ripe, if not over-ripe, for the establishment of special 
librarianship on a more formal basis. In 1918 the Faraday Society held one of its 
general discussions on the co-ordination of scientific publications and brought 
a number of librarians together. In December 1919 the Conference of Research 
Associations of DSIR had information bureaux as one of its main themes. In 
1922 the Library Association Annual Conference carried a section on industrial 
libraries. But all these were ad hoc efforts and the first real move towards formal 
association came when Dr J. G. Pearce, who had just been appointed Director 
of the British Cast Iron Research Association, together with R. S. Hutton and 
A. F. Ridley, Director and Librarian respectively of the British Non-Ferrous 
Metals Research Association, planned a convention of those in charge of special 
libraries and of others concerned with the collection and utilization of informa- 
tion. Dr Pearce had just attended the Special Libraries Association Conference 
at Atlantic City in 1923 and Dr Hutton had studied technical libraries on visits 
to America and they were impressed by what they had seen. In planning the 
conference, to quote Dr Hutton’s own words: 


we had prominently in mind two vital problems which faced industrial research associations 
but which appeared to us to be common to both scientific and humanistic enterprises how- 
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ever diverse their individual professional interest might be. These twofold tasks were: how 
to make as complete as possible a survey on some special subject from world-wide sources, 
and how to bring the more important results of the survey to the attention of members of 
the organization, however unwilling or inexperienced they might be, at first, to utilize the 
knowledge so gained. 


My reason for quoting this passage is to draw attention to four points which had 
a formative influence on subsequent information: work in Great Britain. These 
are: 


1. that information problems were common to both humanistic and scientific 
enterprises; 

2. that world-wide sources would have to be tapped; 

3. that there is necessity for selection and evaluation of information before 
it is presented; and 

4. that emphasis must be placed on active dissemination. 


These principles, so clearly laid down at an early stage in information tech- 
nology, have remained the charter for British information services. 

The Conference, financially assisted by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
was held in September 1924 at High Leigh, Hoddesdon. Ridley was the Organiz- 
ing Secretary and eighty-four people attended. Some idea of the determined 
activity of this conference was given by Hutton who reported that its first 
session on the Friday evening lasted until 10.30 and that there were only short 
intermissions for sleep and meals until after breakfast on the Monday. A 
Council or Standing Committee was formed including amongst its members 
W. Barbour of Nobel Explosives, H. V. Garrett of Rowntrees, J. C. Withers of 
the Cotton Industry Research Association and, of course, Hutton, Pearce and 
Ridley. Amongst professional librarians taking part were E. Wyndham Hulme, 
B. M. Headicar, Stanley Jast, S. C. Bradford and E. A. Baker all of whom 
continued to play an important part in stimulating special librarianship. There 
was insistent demand for continued co-operation, although those who attended 
emphasized that they had no intention of proposing the formation of a new 
society and that they hoped for co-operation with the Library Association. 
However, in May of the following year the Committee took the name of 
Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux. It is interesting to 
note that the definition of a special library used, but never formally adopted, was 
‘a collection of information covering a special subject or field of activity and in 
charge of someone trained in its application’. 

The position of the founders of the new Association in relation to the 
Library Association has never been clearly established. E. Wyndham Hulme in 
discussion at High Leigh mentioned that some seven or eight years earlier the 
Library Association had contemplated the formation of a special section. 
However, from news items in the Library Association Record of the period it 
would seem that Hulme was mis-remembering. The proposal had been for a 
society or club for non-municipal librarians, especially for the senior officers of 
state, university and professional associations. Dr Hutton’s opinion was shown 
by his response to a suggestion that it would have been better to link the con- 
ference with one of the Library Association meetings. ‘Whilst having a great 
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respect for the professional librarian my view is’, he said, ‘that for the moment 
we need to discuss these questions in an entirely independent meeting so as to 
mobilize the interest of a wide field of library users’. Although very friendly 
meetings were held with the Library Association in October 1924 and again in 
1925, 1928 and 1930, this seems to have become the official view and Dr Hutton, 
looking back in 1945, concluded that it was the novel aims and the diversity of 
qualifications and interests of Aslib supporters which made it difficult for either 
side to formulate any acceptable proposals for union. It appears to have been 
decided that both Associations would lose more than they could possibly gain 
by amalgamation. 

Whether this was true or not the historical fact is that Aslib was incorporated 
as an Association on 30th November 1927 and special librarianship in Britain, 
as in the United States, began to develop apart from the existing association of 
librarians. There was a more profound result of this in Britain, however, than 
in America where a higher proportion of the staff of special libraries had formal 
library training. Sufficient time has now elapsed to make a reasoned judgement. 
On balance it was probably good, rather than bad, that development should 
have taken place in this way. The new approach to information benefited from 
uncommitted minds. Information workers had to create new systems to meet 
the new needs and although some were re-invention of established library 
methods others were novel. It will be remembered that the Kaiser system, with 
its semi-faceted basis and a measure of vocabulary control, had established a 
firm hold amongst indexers, which it could scarcely have done amongst librarians 
whose attachment to conventional subject-heading was too strong. When classi- 
fication made its mark it was the Universal Decimal Classification which came 
with keen backing through the influence of Professor Pollard and Dr S. C. 
Bradford of the Science Museum Library. It would not have been a likely choice 
for librarians to make at that time and it brought with it the new concept of 
total documentation and a crusading fervour which only the older people in this 
room will still remember. If, at a conference in those days one had at 2 a.m. 
to bang on the thin dividing walls of the hut bedrooms it was sure to be to stop 
somebody arguing about where he intended to put some minute branch of tech- 
nology in dis version of the UDC tables. We no longer believe it possible to 
create a world bibliography on cards but in those days many librarians did and 
its quest, if as intrinsically hopeless as that of the philosopher’s stone, was neces- 
sary to the alchemy of special librarianship. Unfortunately the two-Association 
situation had bad as well as good consequences. Though the associations have 
never failed to respect each other, or to collaborate usefully, many individual 
librarians and information officers began a stupid controversy which lasted for 
many years and divided the profession. It concerned the questions whether 
subject-knowledge or librarianship were better qualifications for success in 
special library work, and whether special librarianship was in fact different in 
nature from librarianship. Fortunately there were sufficient of both non-librar- 
ians and librarians who were content to remain aloof from the controversy 
while continuing to run the highly effective information units they had estab- 
lished, proving that in reality personal characteristics like a keenness to serve 
and a flair for handling information were dominant factors for success under 
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the exacting conditions of a pioneering situation. The Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux, too, provided exactly the right kind of 
channel through which the growing number of special libraries could share 
their experience without feeling that their problems might be thought trivial— 
there are times when the blind prefer to be led by the blind! In this manner a 
spirit of mutual help arose which soon extended to exchange of non confidential 
information as well as shared techniques. This voluntary network of co-opera- 
tion between a large number of small subject-oriented information units is char- 
acteristic of the British information scene and is the secret of its success. Volun- 
tary collaboration comes naturally to us, who will gladly help others just as 
long as we are not coerced to do so. Some idea of the extent of this co-operation 
can be gained from the fact that before the establishment of the National Lend- 
ing Library made borrowing so much easier, the number of interlibrary loans 
between special libraries, entirely on a voluntary basis, was estimated to be as 
great as the number of loans made by the National Central Library and regional 
systems together. 

The 1930s had been difficult years for special librarians most of whom were 
not only involved in doing the work but had constant need to justify their exist- 
ence to management. Yet the numbers of such libraries steadily rose through 
the publicizing efforts of some of the inspired librarians of the period. I am not 
going to embarrass my friends by referring to any who are still engaged in the 
work, but cannot resist mentioning people like Benjamin Fullman, Miss E. M. 
‘Parker, Dr V. E. Parkes, Eric N. Simons, Frank Newby, and R. Brightman who 
befriended me when I first became a special librarian and whose pioneer influ- 
ence was immense. And having said their names I realize that not one of them 
was a trained librarian! The 19303 were also difficult years for Aslib. Miss E. M. 
R. Ditmas became its General Secretary in 1932 at a time when, to use her own 
words, it touched the lowest ebb of its fortunes. Indeed Dr Hutton remembers 
that there were times when she had to finance the Association rather than the 
reverse-——yet, as she wrote from their one small room on the top floor of a tall 
Bloomsbury House, so cramped that some furniture had to be moved out on to 
the landing to open the cupboards, ‘we sat at the centre of a spider-web of con- 
tacts with a vast range of sources of information’—a significant phrase showing 
how well-established informal contacts had already become. 

It would be quite impossible for me to bring you to any but the most super- 
ficial understanding of the British information scene without reference to the 
contribution made by Miss Ditmas. From the very start she was able to involve 
herself with the aims and objects of Aslib to the point of identification with 
them. She nursed the Association through its most difficult days and at times 
during the second World War ran it single-handed. Under her control a publica- 
tions programme was started, the translations panel established and membership 
steadily increased. She established the Aslib Microfilm Service, superintended 
moves to larger and still larger premises, and developed important international 
contacts. Special librarianship had by now become established as a moderately- 
sized profession with its own association, but it still lacked ground support. 
One is reminded of the lady driver who took her car into a garage for a refill. 
‘Do you know, madam,’ said the attendant, ‘that you have a flat tyre?’ She got 
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out to look and, wringing her hands, said, ‘Oh! dear! and it’s the part on the 
ground which has gone down’. Support for special librarianship was, however, 
forthcoming. Up to this time government influence had been mainly confined 
to the development of its own departmental libraries and the libraries of the 
research associations. Now DSIR agreed to subsidize Aslib by a direct grant 
system like that adopted for research associations and for the first time the 
Association was on a really sound financial footing. Then the Royal Society took 
a hand and called a Scientific Information Conference which took place in 
London in 1948. The conference itself has now been largely forgotten, the work- 
ing parties it set up faded away rather quickly, few of its recommendations were 
directly implemented, but it had an immensely seminal effect on information 
services and on the many delegates, both information workers and users, who 
attended. Our Royal Society has a wonderful capability of conferring an aura of 
venerable respectability on anything it touches and this was no exception. 
Information had ‘arrived’. 

I have talked with many of my colleagues and have been interested to discover 
that their assessment of the Royal Society’s Scientific Information Conference is 
the same. All point to some resulting change in their approach, all learnt some- 
thing from it. In my own case I found myself intensely irritated by the acid 
divergence of opinion on the librarian/information officer controversy and 
vowed to do all I could to bring about integration between them and my 
colleagues have been kind enough to acknowledge that I have had some 
influence in helping to unite the profession. 

Í have spent so much time on the early and formative phase of special librarian- 
ship in Britain that I shall now have to skip rather quickly through the more 
recent period which is, however, well known to you. Aslib went from strength 
to strength with continual and increasingly rapid growth in membership. An 
education department was introduced to provide short courses and some 
members thought this ought to lead to the granting of qualifications. An at- 
tempt made at the 1958 AGM to establish Aslib as a qualifying body was, how- 
ever, defeated. Some of the prime movers, believing that a new qualification was 
essential, founded the Institute of Information Scientists to represent the parti- 
cular interests of qualified scientists engaged in information work. Thus we 
now have three separate bodies which in different ways and with differing em- 
phasis represent the interests of information workers and special librarians in 
Britain, ` 

The Subject Groups of Aslib, which were first introduced in 1952, were 
constituted to provide a forum for exchange of information and mutual help, 
but because they had only a tenuous connection with headquarters they 
strengthened, and did not depart from, the dependence on voluntary collaboration 
which had proved so successful. 

At this time work had been begun at the Science Library which was to have an 
unexpectedly strong formative influence on special librarianship. Investigation 
was carried out on the use which scientists made of the Library and the way in 
which they found references to articles in periodicals. The idea that library usage 
and processes could profitably be investigated and needs measured scientifically 
was then entirely new. Its effect was to take some of the mystique out of librarian- 
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ship and to create an attitude of mind which was open to the idea of research. 

A pressing information problem in Great Britain, highlighted in the early 
19508, was that of the many industrial firms which were too small to set up their 
own viable information units. The problem has still been only partially solved. 
The research associations play some part, especially since the compulsory levy 
allowed by the Industrial Organization and Development Act of 1947 means that 
even the smallest firms in an industry have a right to their services. The regional 
co-operative schemes, originated as long ago as 1932 in the Sheffield Inter- 
change Organization and now widely established under a variety of pronounce- 
able acronyms, also play their part, as do the Industrial Liaison Centres estab- 
lished in technical colleges. Finally, our public libraries have in recent years 
greatly increased their holdings of industrially useful material. 

Perhaps belatedly the Library Association began to take more than a spas- 
modic interest in special librarianship when, in 1950, the Reference, Special 
and Information Section was formed for the increasing numbers of chartered 
librarians working in special libraries. In 1962 special librarians obtained their 
own committee of Council. The extent to which the Association’s concern with 
special libraries has progressed is shown by the fact that it was the Library 
Association rather than Aslib which set up and financed an independent com- 
mittee of users and librarians to report, in 1968, on the scientific library services 
of the country. 

The last few yeats have brought a number of changes to information in 
Britain. We have seen the effect of the establishment of the Advisory Committee 
for Scientific and Technical Information to advise the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science on the conduct of, and support for, UK activities in 
scientific and technical information over the whole field of natural and social 
sciences and their related technologies. It advises on the work of the Office for 
Scientific and Technical Information, which replaces the ‘information’ activities 
of the earlier DSIR. OSTI, by a series of substantial grants, has supported 
investigations into the use of computers for the handling of bibliographical 
information, especially for selective dissemination of information. Under 
OSTI’s aegis specialized information centres have been set up to cover five fields 
of interdisciplinary technological activity and data centres to cover four fields. 
Many smaller projects have also been financed for research into library and 
information work. An experiment is under way to assess the potentialities and 
role of information officers in university libraries. Finally OSTI has taken a 
direct interest in the education and training of information workers and special 
librarians. It is interesting to note that expenditure on OSTI grants rose from 
£117,000 in 1965-6 to £517,000 in 1969—70. In the last few years, too, diversity 
of training for librarians has been introduced and rapid strides made towards 
librarianship becoming a substantially graduate profession, a change from 
which special librarianship in particular is likely to benefit. 

While necessarily limited by shortage of time to a few quick dabs at an 
extremely large canvas I have tried to give an impression of the formative 
factors which have led to the present position of the information industry in 
Britain. The way in which services grew up by empirical development and 
mutual help created a pattern of small subject-oriented units linked by a volun- 
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tary network of co-operation. Each can cover its marginal topics and other 
subject fields to a high level of expertise at the expense only of a telephone call 
or letter and willingness to provide a similar service for others. This has proved 
to be a remarkably cost-effective method of approach which admirably suits a 
geographically compact country in which a high proportion of industrial effort 
is still based on small firms. As I have shown, our formal associations of special 
librarians, our research associations, regional schemes, liaison centres and 
subject groups have served only to channel or focus voluntary effort, not to replace 
tt. 

But is this a stable situation? There have recently been diquieting develop- 
ments which could disturb the present successful pattern. The changes have 
so far been most marked in the industrial library sphere where, as a result of 
mergers and take-overs a number of libraries have in the so-called ‘interests of 
economy been condensed into larger centrally-operated units. The resulting 
redundancy amongst special librarians has had serious repercussions on the 
stability of this section of the profession and will certainly make the future 
recruitment of the right kind of person more difficult. But there are other 
implications which might prove even more grave. There could be a reduction in 
co-operative effort if too many small units are swallowed up in large groupings. 
There is a known tendency for larger companies to regard themselves as self- 
sufficient in their information coverage, an attitude which discourages the 
making of contacts and inhibits co-operation. There has undoubtedly been a 
loss of effectiveness through the remoteness caused by centralization and a loss 
of close touch with the interests of individuals, especially those at the periphery 
of the organizations. This has led to a loss of confidence in library services 
within some of the largest and most influential companies—a disenchantment 
which could become infectious. There are already signs that individual research 
workers are turning away from libraries and towards commercially-provided 
data services and SDI information packages. Some of these are of decidedly 
indifferent quality in all respects except that of their own persuasive advertising. 
A further factor of change, explained as a need to increase speed and cost- 
effectiveness, has been a demand for computerization of information services, 
especially directed towards large-scale and all-embracing retrieval systems which 
would not require intellectual effort in indexing and could therefore replace 
information officers. Examined critically this is a reversion to the belief in total 
documentation. There has already been one unsuccessful attempt to provide a 
pan~bibliographical service but it has apparently already been forgotten how far 
short of predicted usefulness the resulting lists of references proved. The whole 
system became, like the dinosaurs, a victim of its own ponderous size. 

Although computers offer many orders of difference in their speed of opera- 
tion and storage capacity, we should not ignore the entropy factor of informa- 
tion—that the sum total of knowledge must continuously increase and eventually 
set a limit on the capacity of any total documentation system. Nor can we 
lightly ignore the fact that all experience so far available shows that, as before, 
the output to the user has proved to be far less acceptable than predicted. To 
achieve even moderate recall and relevance the new systems require a higher 
degree of manual intervention than had been expected. Computers undoubtedly 
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have theit value in giving rapid access to data hut when ideas are needed to 
stimulate innovative research it is still necessary to turn to the information 
officer. I believe this human factor to be so fundamental to the future of informa- 
tion work that I make no apology for repeating ideas which I have already ex- 
pressed elsewhere. Study of the innovative process in the human mind shows 
that all new technological and many artistic and scientific concepts arise, by 
association, from what is already known, and particularly by combination of 
two or more previously unrelated ideas. The mental processes of a trained 
information worker in close touch with an enquirer are able to recognize poten- 
tially useful associations and correlations apt to the particular situation. Further, 
the would-be total documentalist must beware of the trap in the classical view 
that each and every question has its own correct answer. In reality there may bea 
number of valid and acceptable answers to each problem and these have to be 
evaluated in the light of the full background to the situation and the relative cost 
and potential for success of following up each solution. This selection and evalua- 
tion is well within the compass of a trained information officer but is at present 
outside the range of automation. Finally, I have pointed out to the pessimists 
who bewail the information explosion and moan about the impossibility of 
scientists keeping up to date with the literature, the irrelevance of their worry. 
It is relatively easy for any one individual to obtain as much information as he 
has time or opportunity to use. The secret of the information officer’s success is 
his ability to select for this individual the most profitably useful available in- 
formation, while spending the least amount of cost, effort and time on the 
selection 

I am driven inexorably to the conclusion that the future of special librarian- 
ship must still rely on the personal aspects of the service. My experience as an 
information worker extends now over some thirty-five years, during which the 
importance of personal service appears to me to have grown rather than 
diminished. Experience i in Britain has demonstrated that every information unit . 
needs a continuous infusion of enthusiasm from someone—someone who believes 
in the work and who is able to identify himself with the needs of his users. Once 
a service becomes impersonal or distant a vital link is broken. 

Information in Britain as it stands at present owes a great deal to its enthus- 
iastic and far secing pioneers and to the co-operative spirit which, by necessity, 
gtew up between them. We must be careful lest, in the name of progress, we 
depart too widely from a successful pattern. 


CURRENT AWARENESS LIST 


Recent additions to the Aslib library catalogue are broken down into 
twelve broad groups, whose coverage is indicated below. These groups are 
not mutually exclusive but it is hoped that users will find them helpful in 
scanning for new items of interest. 


User Studies 
Analyses of information-seeking, literature-use and library-use patterns; user training, 


Communication and Knowledge 
Flow and organization of knowledge, including national policies; information theory. 


Information Processing Systems 
Dissemination, processing, storage and retrieval techniques and systems; data centres; 
management i tion systems, 


and Indexing 
semantics, nomenclature, terminology; subject headings, thesauri and their 
construction; indexing; abstracting; translating. 


Classification and Cataloguing 
Documentary and nan-documentary coding; cataloguing; filing. 
Mechanization 


Automation in libraries, broadly, including ‘housekeeping’ procedures; machines applicable 
in libraries; computer technology. 


Subject 


Socal li rf documentation centres; sources of information including 
reference books and bibliographies; reference and inquiry work. 


Reprography 
“iii gene and systems; facsimile transmission; telex. 


Printing and Publishing 
Writing and editorial work; ting and publishing; periodical references and citation 
patterns; PCRS co t; legal aspects of computerized information. 


and Managemen 
Special and information ee policy, buildings, furniture and staff; stock including 
— ; lending and journal circulation. 


gain he 
; general libraries and documentation centres; university and college 
Ue. inter-library co-operation. 


Library science, information science, documentation; professional associations, education, 
literature, organizations and research; biographies; directories. 


JANET WALKLEY 
Librarian 
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Items are available in the Aslib Library and may be borrowed unless marked* to 


indicate reference copits. 


User Studies 


POLSKA AKADEMIA NAUK and CESKOSLOVENSKE 
AKADEMIE VED. Symposium of Information 
Officers, 3rd, Zakopane, 1970. 
Actual situation and needs of the scientific 
rate gas social sciences : proceedings 
ium of information 
sie of ¢ the Pol Polish Academy of Sciences 
and Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences. 
Warsaw: Polska Akademia Nauk. Ośrodek 
Dokumentacji i Informacji Naukowej, 


xil 331P. 


KRAUZE, TADEUSZ K, and HILLINGER, CLAUDE 
Citations, references and the growth of 
scientific literature: a model of dynamic 
interaction. 

Journal of the American Society for Information 
Science, vol22, no.s, September—October 
1971, p.333-6. 
A mathematical model is presented which 
explains the observed exponential growth 

rates of citations and references in a 

scientific discipline. 


GUHA, MARTIN 
Literature use by European sociologists. 
International Library Review, vol.3, no.4, 
ree 1971, P4455 52. 
analysis of citations in 6 European 
oar of sociology. 


LAUX, WOLFRUDELF 

Zur Problematik der Benutzergruppen 

einer Pachdokumentation. 

Nachrichten fur Dokumentation, 

10.5, October 1971, p.186—go. 

Description of various information user 

groups and their needs at the Biological 
ederal Institute for ture and 


Forestry; Department of Plant Diseases 
and Protection. 


vol.22, 


“LUBANS, JOHN 
Non use of an academic library. 
College and Research Libraries, vol.32, no.s, 
September 1971, p.462~7. 
Census of library use taken during 1968 at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 


Communication and Knowledge 


CIRIA. Information Liaison Group. 
Report of the conference on the art of 
communication held on 4th November 
1970 at the Royal Institution of Chartered 


Surveyors. London: the Group, April 
1971. 9P1208—05~—1, 
42p. 


BROOKES, B.C. 
The limits of human communication, 
Ae of Technical Information, 10.10, 
1971, p-4~7, IL 
cation as mutual understanding 
or ae ane process by which knowledge is 
shared. 


CRAWFORD, SUSAN 
communication among scientists 


ares tia AA 
J of the American Society of Information 
Science, vol22, no.5, S October 


1971, p-301~10. 


BAADA K. 
on network of agricultural 
> raries and Ly seer ana centres 


(AGLINE 197i: 
Quarterly latin sper the International Assotia- 
tion of Agritulisral Librarians and Document- 


alists, vol. 16, 00.2, 1971, p.67-9. 
Organizing the establishment 
international network for agricultural 
information transfer, with tentative out- 
line of the network’s rules. 


Information Processing Systems 
WEIL, B. HL 
Document access. 
Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol. 11, 


no.3, August ee p.178-84. 
Discusses h 


0 on micro the 
development of Tegional, natio and 
discipline networks for access to most of 


the documents desired and reviews 
conventional and sophisticated storage 
systems. 


JAEXEL, KRIEMHILD 
Modell cines ablageorientierten. Doku- 
mentationssystems fur die Patentrecherche. 
Nachrichten fur Dokumentation, -vol.22, 
no.§, October 1971, p.207-12. 
Model of an improved search file organiza- 
tion for patent retrieval. 


GREGORY, AGNES 
S.D.I. at Swinburne: a manual approach. 
Australian Academic and Research Libraries, 
gies no.3, July 1971, p.93—6. 
nal SDL. I. service at Swinburne 
Collene of rechaclsey 
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, Language and Indexing 

BOND, ZINNY 8. and others 
Working T in linguistics no. 9. 
Columbus (Ohio): Ohio State University, 
Computer and Information Science Re- 
search Center, July 1971. 
xiv, 232p.; bibliog. (8$U-CISRC-TR-71-8) 


RANKIN, KIRK and TAUBER, STEPHEN'J, 
Linguistics as a basis for analyzing chemi- 
cal structure dia ; 

Journal of Chemical Documentation, vol.11, 
20.3» een 197% p-139-41. 
possibility of constructing a grammar 
reflecting the chemist’s ability to distin- 
between valid chemical structure 
grams and other patterns built from the 
same vocabulary. 


CORBETT, Ls 

Controlled versus natural language: a 
ort on the great debate. 

The Information Scientist, vol. 5, 10.3, 

September 1971, p.I1§—20. 
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TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
translations from English into Russian. Mrs 


O. Linsley, 31 Parke Road, Barnes, London 
SWrs. Tel. o1-748 8822. 


TECHNICAL ‘TRANSLATIONS from 
Japanese into English. R. A. Scutt, BA, 48 
Somerset Avenue, West Wimbledon, London 
SW2o. Tel. WiMbledon 1713 (01-946 1713). 


TECHNICAL OR COMMERCIAL trans- 
lations into/from English, German, Dutch 
and French. A. M. H. Speller, rm, NGV, 
6 Lakeside, West Ealing, London W13 8HN. 
Tel. 01-998 1045. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS in all west 
European languages. Electronics and other 
special fields, Camera copy, printing. Peter 
Suchodolski, Fm (ENG), 7o Greenfield 
Gardens, London NW2. Tel. o1-458 2239. 


AUTHORITATIVE TECHNICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, camera copy or printed. 
E. W. Sykes, rit, 39 West Close, Wembley, 
Middlesex, HAg 9PJ. Tel. o1-904 4273. 


Far sale 


FUEL ABSTRACTS AND CURRENT 
TITLES. A monthly survey of about 800 
articles of world-wide origin on all fuels, 
theic sources, processing, by-products and 
wastes (including pollution aspects), £21 p.a. 


VOL. 23, NO. 12 


(US $51), including indexes and postage. 
Apply: The Editor, Institute of Fuel, 18 
Devonshire Street, London WIN 2AU. 


TRAS: A NEW ADVISORY SERVICE. 
As much or as little advice and assistance as 
you need—anything from a half-day’s talk to 
a six-month assignment. Miss Helen Townley, 
LR. Advisory Services, 117 Wickham Chase, 
West Wickham, Kent, BR4 oBQ,. 01-777 
7560. 


CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, V28 1934 to 
V57 1962 (inclusive) bound with annual 
indexes, plus bound Decennial Index for 
v9! 1937 to V40 1946 (inclusive). Offers to 

e Padan, British Steel Corporation, 
Swinden Laboratories, Moorgate, Rother- 
ham, Yorkshire. 


CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, volumes 1—65 
(1907-66) with annual indexes. £6,000. 
Brooke Bond Liebig Services Ltd., Blounts 
Court, Sonning Common, Reading RG4 
gNZ, England. 


Journals wanted 


THE LIBRARY, Royal Scientific Society of 
pa wishes to receive bulletins published 

y other libraries, and also discarded runs of 
periodicals. Fields of interest: all literature on 
the Middle East, electronics, computers and 
operational systems, science education, engin- 
eering (including ical, mechanical, struc- 
tural and civil), applied economics. Libraries 
interested write to Mr M. A. Itayem, Lib- 
rarian, Royal Scientific Society, P.O Box 
6945, Amman, Jordan, 
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CONFIDENTIAL REPLY SERVICE 
Send us full career detalis, including present salary. List on a separate 
sheet any companias to whom we should not forward your 
reply, Pieasa mark your envelope with the reference 
number. You will be notified of the 
result of your application. 


Technical Librarian 


Our client, a large Midland manufacturer in the engineering industry, wishes to 
recruit a Technical Librarian. 

Duties entall co-operation with librarians in other companies on the interchange 
of publications and books, the maintenance of circulation of technical journals to 
enginesring personnel, the compilation of monthly accessions, and the daily up- 
dating of the library catalogues system. 

Applicants should not be more than 45 years of age and must have had pre- 
vious experience In library practices and techniques. They must be capable of 
abstraction, classification and providing an Information service. They will need an 
engineering background to at least H.N.C. standard and should have equivalent 
quailfications In English and English Lrterature. 

The starting salary will not be lass than £1,950, according to age, expertence 
and academic attainments. Employment conditions are good and there are 
attractive fringe benefits f Reference AP /1083 


Charles Barker Recruitment 


Charles Barker Midlands Limited, 12-22 Newhall St, Birmingham B3 3EQ., 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LANCASTER 


The Library will have in March 1972 
a vacancy for an 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


to assume responsibility for service 
to the Department of Biology and 
Environmental Sciences. The person 
appointed must have a good honours 
degree in an appropriate subject, with 
professional qualifications or experi- 
ence in a research library. Salary will 
be assessed within the range £1491- 
£3417. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
(quoting reference 1L.626/B) from the 
Deputy Secretary and Establishment 
Officer, University House, Bailrigg, 
Lancaster, to whom applications 
(four copies) naming three referees, 
should be sent not Jater than 17 
January, 1972. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


Ergonomics Information 
Analysis 


Department of Engineering Production, 
University of Birmingham, has a post 
available requiring training and ex- 
perience in Librarianship/Information 
Science: experience in journal publi- 
cation would be an added advantage. 
The post is concerned with carrying out 
the work associated with the collection 
and dissemination activities of a group 
working upon the analysis of ergo- 
nomics information through its abstract 
journal, specialised bibliographies and 
enquiry service. It carries the responsi- 
bility for the preparation and editing of 
‘Ergonomics Abstracts’ and liaison with 
the commercial publisher. 
Salary range £1 ,200—£1,767 + F.S.S.U. 
(Research Associate) 
or possibly £1,767—£2,454 + F.S.S8.U. 
(Senior Research Associate) 
for someone with very appropriate 
experience. 
Applications (3 copies) naming three 
referees by 3rd January, 1972, to Assis- 
tant Registrar (S), P.O. Box 363, 
Birmingham B15 2TT. 





INFORMATION RETRIEVAL 
& LIBRARY AUTOMATION 


This monthly review is unique in its extensive U.S. and international 
coverage of the many specialized fields which contribute to improved 
information systems and library services for science, social science, 
technology, law and medicine; these fields include: 


computer technology and systems, library science and technology, library 
administration, photographic technology and microforms, facsimile and 
communications, library and information networks, reprographic and 
printing technologies, copyright issues, indexing systems, machine-aided 
indexing and abstracting, documentation and data standards, databanks 
and analysis centers. 


The IRLA Newsletter editorial staff reviews a wide range of sources 
to inform, digest and to give leads to further information. Books, research 
studies, government and technical reports, and foreign developments 
are noted. Useful conferences are announced and new products are 
described. 


Subscription is $24 per year (overseas subscribers add $6). Orders and 
inquiries should be directed to 


Lomond Systems, Inc., Mt. Airy, Maryland 21771, U.S.A. 


Chivers-Penguin 
Library Editions 


Write for lists of this important series of Library Editions, available 
strongly bound in cloth with distinctive jacket. 


At only 28p above the price of the paper back edition they are a most 
economical purchase for your Library. 


As reprint agents for THE LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES 
BRANCH OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, we can offer the same 
economy in purchase with our Portway and Portway Junior Reprints. 


Send for full lists and details 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD., 


Reprint Publishers, Bookbinders and Booksellers 
Portway, Bath. 
(Telephone BATH 23201—3 lines) 





_ Publications of 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


UNITED STATES 
CLEARINGHOUSE 


UNITED NATIONS 
AND ALL FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 


are available through: 
RICHARD S. GOTHARD & COMPANY LTD., 
(International Technical Booksellers) 


GOTHARD HOUSE, 
HENLEY, OXON., ENGLAND 
Tel: 049-12 3602 





Denmark; Finland; West Germany; 
Hungary; Netherlands; 


LIBRARY ; a 
SUPPLY 
AGENCIES 
ion wae 


at services to libraries in the 
United Kingdom and an analysis of 
the need for a British Library Supply Agency 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION £2 (£1.60 to members) 





TOP SECRET 


If you haven't already ordered WIPIS™ for 1971, then you might as well consider the 
information Ht contains top secret! Data In the 1971 Annual of ISI’e WHO 18 PUBLISHING 
IN SCIENCE™ Just isn’t available from any other single sourca. 

Only IS!’s unique multidisciplinary data base can give you the names and ami 
addresses and organizational affiliations of more than 230,000 scientists and technolo- 
gists who had a journal article published during 1970. Scientists. from over 35,000 
organizations around the world are Included — scientists whose research work ranges 


from experimental to applied. 
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* Help your patrons keep in touch with colleagues, exchange kisas, arrange meetings, or request reprints 
© Check the level of scientific writing activity at specific organizations and their various depariments 

® identify and locate Ilitie-known organizations — eepecially foreign ones 

o Verify authors’ names for blbtographise 


And WIPIS is easy to use Indenung by name, 
organization, and geographic location 
makes it possible for anyone to use WIPIS 
without your constant guidance. 

Result: Your patrons can help themselves 
while you work on other projects. 


Now that we've disclosed some of the details 
of WIPIS, we'll be happy to totally 
de-classrfy our top secret data for you. 

Use the coupon to order, 


O97) i 


Please anter cur order for copilas) of IS» WHO iG PUB- 
| Lista IN BCIENCH™ (WiPIBTM}—1871 Annua 
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IST inetfhrie for Scientific Information 
325 Chectnel Wt, Phua, Pa 19106, Tet (MiB 23-2000, Cabe’ SCINFO, TELEX 84-2908. 
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700,000- ITEM SHAW CONCORDANCE 


HEADS LIST OF 
NEW REFERENCE 
BOOKS FROM GALE 


CONCORDANCE TO THE PLAYS AND PREF- 
ACES OF BERNARD SHAW. Edited by E Dean 
Bevan A 10-volume, computer-assisted work of 
nearly 7,000 pages, this concordance contains 
approximately 700,000 entnes, each of which pre- 
sents the indexed word in a line of context Every 
entry Is accompanied by a citation showing the play 
in which the entry appears, the textual division 
(prefacé, prologue, act, scene, epilogue, etc ), and 
the page number in the Constable standard edition 
A list of works omitted, title codes, and an outline 
of the plan of the work are included in the Preface 
The scope of the concordance and the importance 
of the work ıt embraces make this set an essential 
reference for scholars studying Shaw's works and 
language, for alf major non-academic libraries, and 
for colleges and universities supporting graduate 
level English programs (Ready January, 1972) 
$275.00. 


BOOKMAN’S PRICE INDEX. Volume Five 
Edited by Daniel F McGrath Volume Five of the 
now-standard Bookman’s Price index senes has just 
been published The five volumes in the series con- 
tain listings for over 250,000 antiquanan books and 
penodicals selected from the catalogs issued by the 
world’s leading rare book sellers, specialist dealers, 
and OP bookmen So that the user may quickly 
and easily determine the approximate value of a 
book, the offerings of the dealers are arranged in a 
single alphabet by author Each entry gives author, 
title, place and date of publication, pagination or 
collation, condition, dealer's name, catalog number, 
and item number, year the catalog was issued, and 
price of the book A master finding lst, BP/ is the 
only index to the bibliographical data in dealers‘ 
catalogs “The most comprehensive, clearest guide 
of its kind" (AB Bookman's Weekly) (Ready Now) 
$38.50 / volume 


CHILDHOOD IN POETRY — SUPPLEMENT. 
Edited by John MacKay Shaw This is a three-volume 
supplement to Shaw's massive Childhood in Poetry, 
published by Gala in 1967. Containing all new matter 
on 60,000 poems, the Supplement follows the con- 
venient arrangement of the onginal set The new 
work provides axtensrve details and sarnples of 
poetry for over 8,000 books tn which the poems were 
first published Books are listed alphabetically by 


author, title pages are recorded in full The tndex 
contains a fisting by keyword plus a separate author 
and titie list of ali books cited (Ready January, 1972) 
$87.50. 


BOOKPLATES: A SELECTED, ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PERIODICAL LIT- 
ERATURE. Edited by Audrey Spencer Arellanes, 
secretary of the Amencan Society of Bookplate Co'- 
lectors and Designers Based on the editor's extensive 
research and years of experience as a collector, this 
bibliography lists and briefly summarizes periodical 
literature relating to bookplates fram 1822 to the 
present The 5,445 entries in the 544-page bibli- 
ography are arranged alphabetically by the nearly 
600 journals and chronologically under each journal 
The work contains a generous sampling of boox- 
plate design representing various methods of repro- 
duction (woodcuts, engravings, etc ) Bookp/ates is 
a one-of-a-kind too! for bookplate enthusiasts and 
collectors as well as for those who use such matena! 
for further study in literature, history, art, library 
science, genealogy, heraldry, science, and medicine 
With an index of subjects and artists and an author 
index (Ready Now) $165.00. 


KENNETH MILLAR/ROSS MACDONALD: A 
CHECKLIST. Compiled by Matthew d Bruccol: 
This ts the inaugural volume in a senes of checklists 
of Irving authors to be published under the Bruccoli- 
Clark imprint by Gale Currently in preparation are 
bibliographies of the works of Kurt Vonnegut, Jr, 
Robert Lowell, and James Dickey Each volume ts 
edited by a specialist, and most will have prefatory 
material by the subjects themselves Typical of the 
proposed volumes, the Millar/Macdonald Checxiist 
is a thorough bibliographical guide to the works of 
an active, vital author whose latest novel, The Under- 
ground Man, has been cnticaily acclaimed and 
widely read The Checklist, introduced by an auto- 
biographical essay written by Millar especially for 
this volume, describes not only his books but also 
lists all his stories, reviews, articles, verse, and 
juveniha Included are facsimiles of all American and 
English trtle pages plus photographs and reproduc- 
tions of manuscnpt and notebook pages (Ready 
Now) $8.60. 


ORDER AND USE ANY TITLE 
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